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ERRATA, April, 1915, Art. XV 


Page 259, line 9 : for epS^u read k^kdiiu. 

260, 1. 6 : for ges read qes. 

264, 1. 5 : for Sum. 2 '\\d,d read Sum. : |j Georg, d, d. 
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283, No. 22, 1. 4 : for 
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SUMERIAN AND GEORGIAN; A STUDY IN 
COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY 

By M. TSERETHELI 

PART II {continued. ) 

(Concluded from 1915, p. 2SS.). 


E 

39. cn = incantation. Br. 10857 = Siptu. Georg. 
en-a = tongue, word ; Laz. ^^Ub nen-a = tongue> 

word ; Min. GoG-b nin-a = tongue, word ; Sv. GoG 
')iin = tongue, word. 

40. enem = word = amdtu. Georg, the root is 

the same ; ^G-b en-a = word, tongue. See inim = word, 
tongue. 

41. eme = tongue, speech. Br. 835 = Umnu; 

Meiss. 522 = lisdnu. Again, the same root. Geoi-g. ^G-b 

en-a = tongue, word, speech (Sum. m > n 1| Georg, n). 

42. er, eri = to beget, erii = woman, male. Br. 

956 = ardu; Meiss. 584, 586. Georg, '^^-b ur-a = 
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having sexual power, not castrated (said of a horse, etc.). 
See ur. 

43. eri = city. Br. 892 = alu. Georg, 

eri = nation, people. In Old Georgian ~ hosts, 

army, laity. See urti,. 


G 


44. ga = house. Br. 5416 = behi,; Meiss. 5738 = 
hitp,. This Sumerian word may be connected (1) with 

gal = be, exist, dwell. In this ease cf. Georg, root 

ql ; Min.— Laz. ; Sv. qr. Georg. 

sa-ql-i ; Min. ro--ljco-^-o o-qor-i ; Laz. = id. ; Sv. 

qor — house. In Georgian ive have an abbreviated 
root i('^) foi' house; ^ocnb^ 9on P’r.gGjt 

llb9^(gco-lj ^^fo-9lf llb-ljo-^ ^^^b^b^ollb da 

vidar miiiivnes same(f>os hroms sa-qi-d dedamBisa = 
and when they arrived at the house of the woman in 

the Koman Empire ; lloljb^'^ji^ncn (;ob 

^^n^^Gb^b llb-lln-^ cn^ollbjo siqaridiO SeitKho da 
seiiicnara sa-qi-d Ovisad — joyfully and kindly she 
received her (St. Nino) in her house {Gem^g. Chron., 
QMV., pp. 62, 63). (2) The Sum. ga may be also 

connected with aga, ge — make, build, -with which the 
Georgian g-eba = make, build, is connected. 

Indeed, we have in Svanian a word for house bun 

? • O 

agi (>b6o^o argi ?) = house, which seems to be of 
to build. (Note Haldian argistis = 


0 

the root U g 


a 


argisti = the head of the house = chief, king(?). (Marr, 
private communication of Mr. Beridze.) 
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45. gal ‘-y<y^ = exist, have, be, dwell, etc. Br. 2238 = 

basu; ileiss. 1265 = basii. Georg, roots gl, 

qr, gr, which seems to have had originally the 

meaning of living, existing, dwelling, etc. Thence Georg. 

sa-ql-i = house (anything destined to live 
in) ; Min.— Laz. co--13cyj-^-o o-qor-i = house (anything 

destined to live in) ; Sv. qor = house (anything 

destined to live in). 

46. gal »-y<y^ = river (Prince). Br. 2244 = ndru. 

Georg. gel-e = a small river, a stream ; Laz. 

^ 6^-0 gal-i = a small river, a stream. (If Sum. gal = 
hand (Prince), cf. Georg. qel-i = hand. Tubal - 

Cainian ml ( < qal). See Marr, Bull. Acad. Imp. Sci. 
St. Petersbourg, 1911, ii.) 

47. gal-la >-ty = uru = pudenda. Br. 10928 = uru 

Sa zinniiti; 10923 = Meiss. S382 = bissuru, 

etc. This word seems to be connected with gal = to exist, 
to bring into existence ; Der. gain = man, human being. 
But it may be also from an independent root. At any 
rate, we have two Georgian words to compare with : 

(1) Georg. ^2^"^ ~ membrum virile (instead of uru, 

sa zinnisti) Min. Kof-e = membrum virile; 

Sv. ^00-9 /corn = membrum virile. (2) Georg, 

qal-i = woman. That in Sumerian there was really 
a word gal, ml, meaning woman is proved directly by 
Br. 10948 = tyyy (f)Kal-tur = batultu = exactly 

Georg. qal-iul-i = a virgin. See also 

Meiss. 4422 = tyyy /cal-tur — batiiltu. The primitive 
meaning of these Georgian ql > kl > ql must have been 
sexual reproduction, and perhaps here is the explanation 
of the Mingrelian determinative to indicate the origin 
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of a female ; postfixed to the familj" name of 

Mingrelians means Miss So-and-so (cf. also Min. 

gua-la{T) = to bear a child). In Haldian we have qini, 
qe, to indicate the origin of males (perhaps also of females) ; 

Menuahinise, Menuahe = son of Menuas. In Georg. Ijo 
qi indicates the belonging to a nation ; mes-qi 

— a Mesqian; Kol-qi = a Kolqian, etc. But 

Profes.sor Marr thinks that this qi is a sign of the plural 
as the Svanian q (3 pers. plur. verb.). 

48. gal tflj! = plunder, ruin, destroy; root gil. Br. 6202 

= naicaru. Georg. xl-va = kill, destroy. Min.— 

Laz. kvil-xia = kill, destroy. See gil. 

49. ^am t:^ = begetter: root(ifm, 5 fa?n = create. Georg. 


roots qm, kef) — doing, making. See dam. Br. 
4037 = alidu. Georg. ^9"^ km-a = young man. 

50. gam = be prostrate, bow down. Br. 7317 = 
/cadddu] Meiss, 5348 = icandhu (giumu) ; gam = gur 

(Fossey, Hilpr. Anniv. Vol.). (1) Georg. gun-va 

(Sum. m II Georg, n) = to bow down ; Laz. 

gul-a = bend down. (2) Georg. Ij^-b qr-a = to bow 

down. 

51. gan = totality, much. Meiss. 2692 = Kullatii 

(gana) ; Sv. ^7)^ gunu, gxhn = too much, very ; 

Min. ~ total. 

52. gan(a) = field. Br. 3177 = iidK,-, 3Ieiss. 2009 
= e/clu. Georg. ^bG-b kan-a = field, cultivated field ; 
Laz. ycn-C-b kon-a = field, cultivated field. Georg. 

yb^-b qve-kan-a = eartli, world. (Sum. /ci(n) -f gan = 
Georg, qve-kan-a.) See Ki(n) = earth. 
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53. gar = make, bring into existence. Br. 11957 = 

6asit, 11958 = epesii, 11978 = sctAcnnw. Georg. gur 

— make, to hammer ; qur-o = craftsman. Laz. 

qen = to make, to build ; o-qen-a<f>u = 

to make, to build ; Sv. li-ker = to make, to do. 

54. gar = bread, food. Br. 11954 = aKulu ; Laz. 

dyar-i > dar-i = food, bread; Sv. 

diar = bread. 

55. gaz = slay, also crush, grind, smite. Br. 

4719 = ddic^i; Meiss. 3276 = hi})d. Georg. Ibro-Q-^b 
qod-va = to slay, to destroy, also to clean (anything from 
dust, etc.). Cf. Laz. Ijco-ll qos = to clean (a fruit from 

peel, etc.) ; also Laz. kas, gaz, qaz = to smooth with an 
axe, to polish. See gas, gis, gus. 

56. gi, ge = be new, new. Br. 4583 = essht. 

According to Langdon this root may contain a lost 
consonant. Indeed, we have in Geoi’gian the word 

b-ljbj^-o a-qal-i = new, the root ql. But we have also 

Sv. 9b-lj-^ ma-q-e = new, the root q (? + ?/ Thus 
Sum. gi = g + I, or + 1 

57. gi = take away, lift up, remove (Prince). 

Br. 6310 = eKemu] Meiss. 1377 = CKemu. Georg, 

root g, probabl}’ shortened gn. Georg. QO-^'Sb g-eba = 

ia- 


to take ; 9 cy>— ^ n-^^b mo-g-eha = to brin 


g-eba = to take away; Laz.-Min. ^ ^ = to take away. To 
the full gin corre.spond exactly the Georg, qon = to 

have ; kvan = to have (said of living beings), and 
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= they brought ; ia-i- kvan-es = they 

led away. Laz.-Min. have. Sv. 

avan = to have. It is verj’ probable that the original 
meaning of the Georg, y ( >gn, etc.) u'as some sort of 
“ movement ” — “ going ” or something else (Sum. gin = go 
in a circle, go) — and the meanings of “ taking ” and 

“ having ” are derivative. (I think that Georg. 9n-|^0-lj 

mi-vi-s = I have, is likewise derived from the ul = to go, 
the form mi-vi-s literally meaning “ it is going for me ”.) 

58. gid = be long, long side, flank. Br. 7511 = 
aratcu] 7512 = arkv,. (1) Georg. 

el-i = long; Laz. ^ 

gu(n)cl-e = \ong-, Sv. ^cvv^-o dod-f = long(?). (I think 
this Sv. clod is also connected M’ith Sum. sud — far 
away. See sud.) (2) Georg. Kid-e = side, shore ; 


-n Ked-ar-i = side. (Note also Georg. 
Kcdeli = Min. 


^^^-sno-n Kea-ar-i = side, (rsote also Ueorg. 


/cidala = wall, but is this Ked > 

Kid the root of these words or are they connected rather 
with Assyrian Kutcdlu = u'all ?). It may well be that 
gid = long and gid = side, are independent roots, as 
Georg, gd > gd = long, and Kid > Ked = side, seem to be. 
See gud = be long. 

59. gid = seize, bind. Br. 7533 = sahdtu. Georg, 
roots Kid > Gd. Georg. 9 cn--^ 05 ^-j^b mo- 

Ktcl-eba, 9oo--^n^-^^b mo-f id-eha. = to touch, to seize ; 

da-Kid-eha = to hang, to suspend, ^o^-b- 

co-'Sb tid-a-oha = wrestling, etc. (root Kid > tid = to put 
in contact two things ; that is the idea expressed by 
this root). 
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60. gid = cut off. See gud and Kud. Georg. 
Kod-va = to cut ; Kved-a = to cut, etc. 


qm\ 


61. gim = create, beget. Georg, roots Ho 

k(f}. See dam, dim, gam. 

62. gin = stand, establish. Br. 4884 = Kamo (be 

faithful, ti'ue, etc.). Georg, ken-eha = to place, 

to establish. Also Sv. root 

li-gn-e = to stand ; = I stand ; 

li-gem = to establish. This gin seems to be connected 
with gin — inhabit a place. 

63. gin = go in a circle, go, ti-ansport, carry. 

Br. 4871 = aldKio. Georg, roots g, gn, etc. See 

gi — take away. 

64. grill = maid ; pen = nabnitu, amtu; root gim. 
Georg, roots : ^3 qm, k4>. See dam, dim, gam, gim. 
Of. Georg. y3-b km-a = young man, knight : also ^9-b 
kma = serf ; ^^^^9-b k{ r)m-a = child (son). 

65. gin V", = inhabit a place, land; also goon — 

land. Variant of Ki(n) = earth. Br. 9627 = asrio, 9631 
= irsitu, 9636 = mdtxo ; Meiss. 7300 = irsitio, 7304 = 
mdtto, 5354 = dadmu. Georg. 

below on the earth ; qve-kana (S 

gana) = earth, world ; Min. ^oybGb qikana = earth, 
world ; Laz. ^Jl-CG-Gb qyona = light, in the sense of the 
“world”; Georg. Laz. qil-a = stone 

(originally “earth”, “clay”); Sv. = earth. 

Perhaps also Geoi’g. b^ = b + ^ a + q = here (on this 
ground ?), and 0 ^ = 0 + ^ i + q = there (on yon ground ?), 


e > q to-e = 
um. Ki + 
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and many words from this root q belong to Sum. gin — 
Georg, qv = Sv. gim. 

66 . g'd = hew, carve. Br. 1019-1 = naiidru ; 

Meiss. 815 = halaku = escape, perish (>i-TTt)- Georg, 
root destroy. Laz. 

kvil (o-kvtl-ii) = to slaj’, to destroy, to 

annihilate. See gal = plunder, sla 3 ’. 

67. gir fcEM = as.semble, to bind. Br. 10199 = 

'puhhuru. Br. 4316 = xasu: Meis.s. 2851 = /cnstl. Georg. 


roots 


3 ' 


?n Ki\ ll 


no qr, yno kv. 


Georg. Kv-eha 


to gather, the assemblj' ;. se-kr-a = to gather. 


to assemble ; /cr-va = to bind ; Laz. 

KOI' > Kir = to bind, to attach. Then Georg. lino -^-8 
qor-a = the heap (of wood, etc.). Sv. la-qor 

= assembh', meeting, etc. 

68 . ^ is ty = wood, tree. Br. 5700 = e.??c; Meiss. 4003 = 
wu. Geor 


g. llf 


3 ^ qe > *qes (see X. Marr, “ A cjuerj’ on the 

word ‘Chelebi’ (Kurdish)”: Zoqyiski Vostochnavo Otdelenia 
Imp. Russk. Archeol. Obshchestva, t. xx, St. Petersb., 1911); 
Min.-Laz. ^8 da ( >*dasl) — wood, tree; also Georg. 

cte-li = wood.* 

69. giS tf, J^y = beget, male; ^«s = loft 3 ’ hero, heroine, 
etc. ; var. nnis, u.s. Br. 5702 = idhi ; 5707 = ziKaru. 

Geoi-g. ^ 8^-0 Kud-i = man; Min. ^ro-^-O Kod-i — man; 
Laz. ^cn-^-o > ^cn-^-o Kod-i > goO-i = man; Sv. 

(as = male, husband (see Mai-r, Bull. Acad. Imp. St. Petersb., 


^ I do not agree with Professor Marr's k^-a = lignum, derived from 
*qes. It is better to derive k-i-a > Min.-Laz. di-^q-a, di-k-a from the root 
Georg. H> Min.-Laz. ^q > k. We have indeed the Svanian word without 
the prefix Georg, k (*s€>sO = Min. Sv. Ifi : ztq = wood, lignum. 
Perhaps the root .5'> .8^ > k = ffq>0q>iq = to burn, thus 8e-8-a = di-ka = 
what is to be burned ? 
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i, 1912). Also Georg. kver-i = testicle ; Min. 

Jbnp-o kvad-i = testicle ; Laz. oiobqp-o > llbOP-o 


aw; 

kvad-i > Kvad-i = testicle. 


aw 

Then Sv. rmibo 


5W- 

son (male) ; Georg. vaj-i = son (male) ; but for 

this see mits, us. 

70. ^is ty = hear, understanding; also perhaps “ear” (?). 

Br. 5721 = iiznu, 5727 = semii; Meiss. 4026 = uznu, 
4027 = hassu, 4028 = hastsiL. Georg. kur-i — 

ear ; Min.-Laz. kud-i = ear ; Georg, 

kur-eba = to hear, to see, to observe. 

71. gis ty = dessu (see Fossey, Hilpr. Anniv. Vol.) = 
heaven. Bi-. 5705 = samii. Sv. (OjQ ded — heaven (?). 

All those pis-words are expressed by the same cuneiform 
sign (or signs), also for phonetic reasons. Sum. gis = 
male = Georg. Kad = man, gis = wood = q^es = wood, tree, 
gU — understanding, hear = ktL,r = ear, hear, and giS = 
heaven = ded = heaven are absolutely independent roots 
in Sumerian and in Georgian alike, and the theories 
identifying giS = wood, strength, sexual strength, man, 
etc., must be considered as entirely erroneous. 

72. gi(, = speak, voice, speech. Br. 531 = icibd, 

546 = sasil, 519 = apdlu. Georg.— Min. 

qu > (r)qu = to speak, to say, to name ; Georg. 
h-qu-a (instead of h-( 7')qu-a) = he told, he said (frequently 
in the Georgian Chronicle, Q.M.V.) ; h-qvi-a = 

he (it, she) is named, etc. 

73. gesten »-<T 'V = wine. Br. oOOG = Kardnu. Georg. 

-Cl kurden-i = grapes ; Min.-Laz. = grapes ; 

Sv. kurden = grapes. It seems that gesten and 

kurden-i are the same words, but (1) in Georgian 
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kurden-i has the meaning of 


wine 


' grapes ” and no longer of 
” gvino = wine) ; (2) we do not know 

the meanings of the Georg, kur and den. The explanation 
of Sum. gesten as ges (kcis) = liquor + ten (tin) = life, or 
ten ( tin ) = strong, is also not absolutely true. In favour 
of “ liquor ” + “ strong ” Ave have Georg, root dl > dn = 
strong, strength, but what is Georg, kiir '{ No kur (Sum. 
KaS) word has survived in Georgian, as far as I knoAV, 
Avith the meaning of “ liquor 

74. gtid = be long, full-groAvn. Br. 4704 = elit: 

Meiss. 3261. Georg, root ^3, 9d, gd, dd (?). 

See gid = be long. Langdon derives gud = ox from 
this root, but it is A'ery doubtful. The ideas of “ being 
long ” and “ full-grown ” and of “ ox ” are too distinct. 
(Perhaps to Sum. gud {f:)k = al 2 ni) correspond the Georgian 
and Armenian ?) gu6ani (gu0- 

an-i ?) = team (of oxen) for labouring the land, plough (?)). 

75, gud jSjS = neck (Langdon gu-da nia-al = Sa ina 

kisSddi saknat). Georg. qed-i = neck, thence 


“ summit of a mountain ' 

76. gud = cut off, etc. 

533°^"^ = to cut, etc. 


Georg, Kod-va, 


See gid, Kud = to cut, etc. 


7 i. gul = hcAA', destroy. Georg. kI-vu = 


to kill, etc. See ejal, gil = to kill, etc. 

78. gum = boAV doAvn. Georg. gnn, Laz. 

gid = boAA' down. See gam = boAV down. 

79. gun = totality, total, collection. Br. 3220 = 
na})haru ; Meiss, 2029 = hiltu, 2033 = naphuru (gu ). 

Min. gval — total, totality: Sv. ^7)^7) 

gun, gunu = A ery, too much. See gan = very, too much. 
This root hardly can be connected Avith gi?i = go in 
a circle, cany. {Gun = hdtu may be also an independent 
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root ; c£. Sv. gvam-i = heavy ; Georg. 9-9n9-^ 

m-dim-e = heavy (?).) 

80. gun 4T- = mighty, great (another independent 
gun'?). Hr. 7S79 = danmi,rabit. Georg QOCrvG-^ poii-e = 
might, force, strength. 

81. guS-kin >-yy^ = gol<i- Br. 9898 = hurdsu. 
Georg. 00-^^ CO- oqro = gold ; Min. ro-^^CY>- orgo = gold ; 

Sv.gc^^ t'og'?’ = gold ; Armenian osgi = gold. The roots 

* 7 or + qo > *qos qo (r + s), then os -f go > os + qo. 

and even vos + qo > vor qo. 


G 

82. ga ^^yy = abundance. Br. 8623 = ma’clu, 8626 = 

ma’dutu. (1) Georg. xi-qv-i — abundant, much; 

qy-av-i = heap, abundance ; Sv. = 

much. Georg, sign of the plural 2 ('i)- (2) Georg. 

Ijco- go = affirmative particle “yes” ; ^n, ki, qe, 

qve = emphatic particles ; Laz.-Min. qo, qi = 

emphatic particles. (See Grammar.) (3) ga=gen: Sv. 
gun = very, too much, etc. Xo\v, those Georg, roots 

in (1), (2), (3) have nothing to do with each other, and 
therefore their connexion with the Sum. ga is doubtful. 
But perhaps the Sum. ga = abundance and ga, ge, etc. =i= 
conditional and optative particles are also not connected. 
Indeed, how the particle ge(n) = be abundant can express 
the optative and conditional meaning of the verb is not 
at all clear. See gen. 

83. gah = shameful, kicked. Br. 10173 = bi'su, 
10174 = bu’sdnu: Meiss. 7651 = bi'su, 7652 = bu'Mxiu. 
Laz. Ifb^-o qav-i = bad, wicked. 
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84. gad = bright, to blaze. Meiss. 5747 = elhi. 

Georg, roots gd > gj (perhaps also qs, ks : gas- 

qas-i = be bright, clean ; icas-Kas-i = be bright, shining) ; 
Qnb^-Qn5(o-o gad-gad-i = be bright, pure : 

gaj-gaj-i. Also the root qd ( > gd) ; 

^bco-o qad-qaO-i = be bright, shine, etc. Cf. also Min.- 
Laz. root Georg. Ij0 q6 ) ; Laz. 

q9-e > q6-e = white ; Min. = white ; Georg. So 

quQ = be old, old (white-haired, white-bearded ; Marr). 
The same word Sum. gtid : I think this word is connected 
with gu8 = red {d || s ). 

85. gar == ox. Br. 5735 = alpii. Georg. 

qar-i — ox ; Min.-Laz. qod-i = ox ; Sv. Isbf 

qan = ox. 

86. gaS = axe {gis = to demolish). Br. 382 = 

sahdru, 383 = sehiru, 384 = khru\ Meiss. 280 = hamdSu, 
287 = ha^dfu, etc. The root connected with gaz. Georg. 

ljCY5-0-^ii qo6-va — to destroy, to make to disappear, to 
demolish ; Laz. lloo-lj qas — to clean, etc. ; 

QnbHj gaz, llbSl qaz = to smooth with an axe, to polish, 
etc. See gis, gus. 

87. gen = be abundant ; gan, ga = much ; t(,-ga = 
riches. Br. 4049 = hegallw, Meiss. 2709 = hegalho. 
Georg, roots 


: I 


bnr) gval, gnn — much. 


3 57 ) 

abundant, etc. See ga, gan, giin{l). 

88. gir = to outline, define, capture. Br. 8825 = 

esem, etc. Georg, roots; 7 ^ kv; Laz. 
ir = tobind; Georg, icr = io assemble; 


Kir 


2 i(b)-icr-oba = to capture, to seize, to make prisoner. 
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Perhaps also Laz. gar = to draw lines (?) (Sum. 

gar = design, plan, from gir = to outline — Langdon). 
See gir = to assemble, to bind. 

89. gis>gus = crush, break, annihilation. Georg. 
IbovQ qo6, etc. See gas, gao. 

90. gis>gus = be red, red. Meiss. 5747, 5764. 
Georg, roots ; gj, liTj qs, qO > IbQ q9 = bright, 
shining, white, etc. See gud = bright, shining, white, 
etc. Here belong also, I think, the Georg, roots 

*57)^ *icus Kfves ) ; 

g'z( 11 )-cba — to make fire, to burn, to be 

burned ; guz-guz-i = the burning of fire; 

mu-guz-al-i = Sv. mu-gvaz 

— torch, a burning piece of bvood ; Laz. j^rw-^Sb-bS 

vo-gz-am — I burn, I light the fire ; Georg. 

Kves-i = steel (to light tinder), verbally Kves-va 

= make fire with a steel. 

91. gid = (1) to do violence, annihilate, desola- 

tion ; (2) act wickedly, evil. Br. 9505 = lapdtv,, 9506 = 
Salputu, etc. ; Meiss. 7204 = lapdtu, 7208, etc. Georg, 
roots : (1) Kl-va, Laz.-Min. kvil = to slay, to annihilate 
(see gil) ; (2) Sv. Tbcn-^m-b qol-a = bad, evil. Are Sum. 
gul = destroy, and gul = evil, independent roots as Georg. 
kI and Sv. qol seem to be ? 

92. gul = gladness, be jo 5 ’ful. Br. 10884 = hadu, 
10885 = hadis (Sum. gul-li-es), 10886 = hidutu. Georg. 

Ijbji^-olj-n qal-is-i = gladness, joy ; ^-IjnC-n (or 
^mlbn-Gn > ?) l-qin-i (or Iqi-ni > *gli-ni ?) = 

Sv. lot iin = joy, gladness, thence “ banquet ”. Laz. 
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root contented, be joyful. Georg, root 

2 ®?' comes also under this heading: 
si-qar-ul-i = joj^ gladness. 


93. ib IdJ =: region. Br. 10488 = htpu/ctu (ibbi). 

Georg. = valley ; cf. ab = recess, hole. Georg. 

ub-e = depth, thence “ valley ”. See ab, ub = 
depth, thence “ valley ”. 

94. ibbi Sr<]g = speak. Meiss. 3373 = icibu. Georg. 


Ijb - - b^ - o sa-ub-ar-i = speaking, conversation ; 

tib(n)-oba = to speak (?). See bi = to 

speak (?). 

95. ibbi = to rage; ib = anger, angry. Br. 4954 = 

agdgu] Meiss. 3370 = Georg, b^-o au-f = wicked, 

angry, raging ; Laz. av-i = wild beast. (?) 

96. id y?i3= river. Br. 11647 =ndric; Meiss. 8961 = 
hiritti (1). Georg, roots: 5^(o) d(i), 

di(n), de(n) = to go, to flow; S-jooC-b^-^ m-din-ar-e = 
river. Sum. id is connected with di, dxh = go. See di, 
du = go. 

97. inim »-7:J-T = word. Br. 508 = (inim) = 

518 = amdtu. Georg. ^G-b en-a = tongue, speech, word ; 

Laz. G^^-b nen-a 


tongue, word ; Min. GoC-b 


nin-a ■■ 


tongue, word ; Sv. GoG nin = tongue, word. See erne, 
enem = tongue, word. 

98. ir ^ = go. Br. 5380 = aldlcu. Meiss. 3710 = 
ald]cu(?) (eri?). Georg. (rather ^-^b) re-ba 

(r-eba) = to go. See ara. 
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99. ir = beget, plant, husband the earth. Br. 5383 


= erisu; Meiss. 3726 erehi. Georg, iM’-a = having 

sexual power; er-i = people, nation, laity, hosts, 

army. Also iti'v-eba = to take care of, to 

administer, to cultivate. But ir = erisu and iirveba = 
to take care of, may be also connected with ir — to go, 
since we have in Georgian Sco-'^^-b mo-vl-a = to take 
care of, from the root vl = to go, to walk (round) ; 
9cG--'^-b^-b mo-ii-ar-a = he took care of (him, her, it). 
See eri; ur = till the land. 

100. itu = month; root tu{iy. Br. 967 = arhu. 

Georg. ~ month, derived from 

3-o,gb.S,3 m-dva-re = moon ; root Ou. Min.-Laz. 
OT^on-b du6-a = moon, month ; Sv. clo- 

sd-xd ; = moon, month. (Has this root some 

relation with Sum. tu, ? Cf. Georg, roots 6, 6e > Oo > 
du > 6v expressing the ideas of “ light ” or of “ perceiving 
the light”.) 

101. izi = fire. Br. 4584; Meiss. 3083 = isdtii. 

Georg. 0o-b Oi-a = fire ; ^^"5 ~ to burn ; Min. 

tu-a = to burn, etc. Probably Sum. izi is dei-ived 

from the root z + {), Georg. Oq, Min. Ofi. See 
a-zag, sag, zag. 


K 

102. = gate. Br. 3883 = Georg.' ^b^-o 

Kar-i = door, gate. Sum. kci may be a shortened Kan. 
Therefore it may be rather that Georg. Kar-i = door, 
gan-i = side, gan — from, gar-da — besides, gar-e = 
outside, also Min.-Laz. gal-e = outside, Sv. qa, qan = from. 
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are connected with this Sumerian root Ka(n ) = outside, 
and not with bar = side. See bar = side. 

103. Kacl = pond, excavation (root Kud = cut). 

Meiss. 5108 = nan timri. Geoi-g. 

Kod-i = a trough, a vessel (a measure for dry substances). 
Also from icod-va = to cut, to excavate. 

104. Kttd ^fc=y;(=bind, wrap. Br. 1366 = 

Kasdm ; Meiss. 5096 ( or Kad 104) = icamru. 

Georg, roots ~ seize, touch. See 

gid = seize, xid = seize. 

105. Kal cyfy, r. *TrT *~ = attendant, servant (Langdon 
mllu). Meiss. 8383 -tf = Kallu (?). Georg. 

ql-eba = to he neai-, thence “to serve”, “to attend”; 

vi-ql-eb-el-i = servant, attendant. If 

this root is connected with 5 ^ 0 ? = exist, have {galu = msin), 
from which Sum. ga = house seems to be derived, then 

cf. also Georg. 9-l;b-lj-'^^-o in-sa-q-ur-i (the root q> ql = 

house) = serv'ant, literally “domestique” (French). 

106. Kan , ^ y = field, abode (connected with Kin = to 

inhabit (?)). Georg. ^bG-b kan-a = field, cultivated field ; 
Laz. ^co-C-b kon-a — field, cultivated field ; Georg. 

^bfi-b qve-kan-a = earth, world (two words of the same 
root). See gan = field. Also Georg, root ken = 

to place, to establish (Sum. gin = be firm and gin = 
inhabit a place, connected with each other (?)). See 
Kin = to inhabit. 

107. KaS = route, to run. Br. 4457 = harrdnu 

(KasKol) ; Meiss. 3273 gaz = aldku (?). Georg, roots 

gz, ^0 qO ; ~ route, road, way. qd, 

with different verbal prepositions, denotes the movement 
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of persons and things ; ga-qO-ev-a = to run 

away, to run ; mo-qO-ev-a = to come, to 

come back, etc. 

108. Kcs, Kcs-da = bind. Br. 4331 = ralcdsu. 

Georg. ^o0-^b xiO-va = to bind (Marr, t. iii, 20, 38. 
Professor Marr thinks that xid-va is an Armenian 

word. If so, it is certainly borrowed in Armenian from 
some language of the Georgian group); ocw-^-nb xot-va — 
to bind. 

109. xid = search, dig. Meiss. 5087 =hardsu. 

Georg, root ~ excavate, cut. See md. Also 

xid Br. 1413 = xardsu ; Meiss. 831 = xard^u. 

110. Kid = bind, seize (weave). Br. 7533 = ?a6dG<., 

etc. Georg, root '(id > tid = touch, seize. 

See KCid = xasdru, gid = sabdtu. 

111. kU, xel ll^TyT = maiden. Georg, ^bjw-n 

qal-i = woman. Br. 9831 = ardatu. Also Br. 9832 
<m ir^TTi = hatidtu (Sum. xi-el-tiir is the only 

possible reading of it). Georg. qul-iid-i = 

batultu (“ a virgin ”). See gal-la = urd. Prince’s 
woman ” + fullness ” seems to me impossible. 

I think that the sign had not in vain the value qul 
together with sal, sal. It is highly probable that qal 
meant in Sumerian “woman” = Georg, qal-i = woman. 
Sal, sal meant also “ woman ”, perhaps just in the sense 
of Georg. Ool-i = woman, wife, French “ epouse ”. See 
sal, sal = woman. 

11 2. xi, xin <IiI = to inhabit, habitation, habitable 
earth, earth, place. Br. 9836 = irsihi (xi-a) ; Meiss. 7454 
{xi-a) = saplis. Georg. qve = below, on the earth 

(cf. Sum. gu = mdtu) ; qve-xan-a = earth, 

JKAS. 1916. 2 
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universe, world; Sv. f/i™ = earth; li-gem- 

to place, etc. See gin = to place, etc., gan = Held, KCin = 
field, etc. 

113. tcilih, kUI = totality, all. Meiss. 7884 = 

K-USatu {kIH). Perhaps this root has some connexion 
with Georg. icvel-a (I think independent from 

Min. gval and Sv. gun) = all ; >covel-i = each. 

But this Georg, root may be also very easy a Semitic 
loan-word, Kalu. 

114. icis = hog. Br. 11937 = piazu. Georg, 

^ro-^-o got-i = hog, connected with gor-i ; 

Laz.— Min. ged-i — pig, swine ; Sv. 

gvet-i = hog. 

115. KXLd = cut, break, hole, rent. Kud = trough, 

etc. Meiss. 265 = alu = va.se, 326 = leardsu = dig, 307 = 
niKSU {gi^Kud), 306 = ni’ru, 294 =/ciKSu = all weapons for 
“ cutting ”, “ slaying ”. Also Kud = ddmi = to judge, etc. 
Georg, roots xod-va = to cut, to excavate ; 

^cn-^-o Kod-i = a trough, a vessel hollowed out, chiefly 
of wood, also employed as a measure of dry substances ; 

Kod-va means also “ castrate ” : ^^cn-b tcveO-a, 

Min. ^boo-'^b KvaO-ua — to cut, to cut through ; 

KVeO-a = to sentence (to judge); cn^b^^ b%co_9 

2^9^^cnljb ^b(^b ^b^^cn- 

Ovare bedi azum Ourme mi-Kved-s, gmerdsu raga vicadro 
~ otherwise, since I am so doomed by Fate, what can 
I embolden my.self to say to God? (Rusth. 839, 4); 

se-Kved-Li = to order, to command. Besides, 

I think that different phonetic values of Kud, as Kut, 
KUt, Kud, Kut, expreiBsed different shades of some original 

Kud = cut : Georg. Kui-va = to cut into pieces ; 


l9 li-gem = 
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(?) = to cut (in the centre ; this word may 
be also connected with Kut-i = stomach, what is 

inside(?)); Kve6-t'a = io cut into bits ; 

qved-ri = the part, apportion, lot. Many verbs derived 
from this root, q-ted > qud, which has the meaning of 
“ portioning ”, “ separating ”, “ allotting I think that 

the Georg. (llo-^“g(^-Oj^-o si-Kud-il-i) = death 

should come under this heading. See gid, gud, etc. 

116. Kun = tail. Br. 2038 = zibhatu ; Meiss. 

1184 = zibbatu. Geor^. ^j'Ofico-o Kttd-i = tail; Min.-Laz. 


57 )^' 


lia-Kved = tail. 


= tail ; Sv. 

I think this word is connected with *KUn = end ( ?) ; 

= eternal ( = without end(?)); 

sa-ii-Kun-o = eternity u-Kun-i also = 

darkness, dark place). 

117. Kur V" = mountain, land. Br. 7396 = &adu. 
Georg, ^co-^-o, gor-i, gor-a = mountain, hill ; 


Min. ^ro-^-b gol-a = mountain, hill. 

118. Kur = glow, shine, burn, bake. Br. 9451 = 

Kurrupu. Georg, roots qur-eba = to heat. 

Perhaps ^b^-o Kvar-i = torch (a piece of pine-wood 
covered with pitch, employed as a candle). Sv. 

m'>i-qur-e = glitter, lustre. 

119. Kur >-t'^ = to eat. Br. 882 = cdcdlu (ku). Laz. 
^AEb^-o > ^b^-n gyar-i > dar-i = bread, food ; Sv. 

b^ -O diar-i = bread ; Kur V = food. See p^a7' = food. 

120. Kus = be dejected, weak, sigh, ponder 

deeply. Georg, roots: (1) qos > > qloS : 
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o) > qos(mi) > qlosfini) = to 

pant, to breathe deeply (when tired) ; Georg. ^^G-jll-b 
Kvn-es-a = to moan may come liere, since we have Laz. root 
K^ls = to moan. Br. 6383 = andhu. (2) If Sum. 
kus really mean.s “ angry ”, “ sad ” (Prince), it may be 
compared with Georg, qiis-i = angry, sad, also 

o yus : dcn--Qn‘g d-'^Qm-n mo-gus-ul-i = morose. 
(3) Also if KUS = rest ev'er existed in Sumerian, it maj' he 
compared with Georg, roots > ^7) t) ^ ~ 

quiet, be still, etc. Br. 6387 = ndhu. 


121. lag, lag = to go, to place. Br. 4935 = aldku, 
4937 = Kdnu, 4939 = nazdzu; Meiss. 3365 = arddu {'>.). 
Perhaps lag — Kdnu, nazdzu and lag = (go) aldku are 

independent roots. Georg. (1) root jwbG laq: ^^b- 
gada-laq-va = to cro.ss, to traverse, probably 
with the original meaning of “treading upon” (with feet?). 
Hence perhaps in Sumerian the sign Indeed, in 

Georg, laq-va means “ to beat ”. Laz. 

lag = to beat (“treading” upon the vanquished man). 
(2) root ^0 ~ place (employed principally when 

the direct object is in plural) ; a-lag-i = 

place, spot. 

122. lal yp = be lacking, take away, etc. 

Br. 10097 = mat'd-, Meiss. 7590 = nui(ik Georg. 

lal-va = take away, steal, steal away (intransitive), to do 
violence, etc. (Rusth. 209, 4 ; 1035, 2). 

123. lal 1*“, yf^ = suspend, hang, weigh. Br. 10110 = 
Saicdhi, 10132 = sumlulu; Meiss. 7629 = saifdlu, 7606 
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= svKcilulu. (lal = bind, attach. Br. 10102 = rakdsu, 
10107 = smnddu, 10128 = eselu; Meiss. 7626 = esShv, 
7574 = aldlu, 7628 = samddw, probably belongs also 

here.) Georg. lar-i (Sum. I || Georg, r) = rope, 

cord, string (of a bow, etc.); lar-i = level, 

plumb-line (Marr, t. iv, 69, 1, 1). Marr thinks this is an 
Armenian loan-word in Georgian but it is more 

probable that Armenian took this word from a language 
which has no relation with the Indo-European languages 
to which Armenian belongs, but is closely connected with 
Sumerian and Georgian. 

124. lik It! = dog. Br. 11297 It! Ig = tfl! 
Uk-ku (?) = Kol-hti', Meiss. 8678 It!® = K-alhu. 
Laz. 

Georg. leKvi = whelp (?). Ur was pi’obably 

another Sumerian word for “ dog ”, and therefore it is 
one of the phonetic values of the sign It!- 


-o UiK-i > 




Perhaps also 


M 

125. mada ^ = land. Georg. 9op -b wif<a-a = earth, 
land (?). Perhaps also 9onb m6a — mountain (?). But 
the roots of those Georg, miia and mOa are not clear. 

126. one !- = to be. Br. 10360 = hasd. Georgian 


decayed verb bjv, ^■3 m/<f> = to do, primitively 

probably also “ to be ”. (See Grammar.) 


127. me(n) y- = I. Br. 10358 = andKU (men) ; Meiss. 
7944 = andku. Georg. 9^ me = I, etc. (See Grammar.) 

128. me !>- = tongue, word, decree. Br. 10369 = koIu, 


10370 = Ktdu', Meiss. 7910 = xibu, 7909 = Kitlu. Georg. 
^G-b en-a = tongue, word, etc. See erne = tongue, etc. 

129. me = battle. Meiss. 7912 (!>-) = tahazu; 
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Meissner gives also ■ -f ■^4 - (?) 1835 = tahazu ; 
Br. 2804 = tahazu. Georg, fio-9-o om-i = battle, war. 

130. mud = bear, beget, mulieris pudenda. 

Br. 2273 = aMdu, 2275 = bi.p-u: Meiss. 1293 = hanu m 
alddi. Georg. = mulieris pudenda; 

Sv. budum, = mulieris pudenda. 

(Perhaps Georg.— Min. bad = bear a child, should 

abso come here.) 

131. 7nug = organ of begetting, womb ; 7nug = 

begetter (father, mother). Meiss. 56 = bis.stiru. CT. xxv, 
8, 6. Georg. onud-el-i ~ womb. 

132. mu(n) = name = sihnu. The same root as 

me, erne, enem, inim, etc. = tongue, word. Georg. 
e7i-a = tongue, word ; Min. nin-a = tongue, word. 

133. mun = that which burns; 

munu = flame, scorpion, nwm = salt, acid. Br. 2765 = 
tabtu ; Meiss. 260, 707 (►^ 7mi(n) ?) = isdho ; also 
Br. 9695 = inunu = himtitu. Georg, roots : 9 + G 
m -{■ n ] 9 + ^m + r: (1) Min. 9oC-'^b min-iia = 
burn, burn the hair of an animal, etc. (2) Georg. 
9b^-OjTr^-o mar-il-i = sa,]t; 9cY>-^-o-^^-n mor-i-el-i=^ 
scorpion ; Sv. 9^^ mer = bee. Also Georg. 9“g^-o 
mur-i = smoke, flame (in Rusthaveli). Is Sum. mtt?’ = 
boiled, roasted, treated by fire, connected with 7mm = 
burn, and with Georg. 7nu7', and generally with 

the Georg, root m + r ? 

134. muS var. mes, 7nis, and originally gis — male. 
Br. 1237 = zi/carw, Meiss. 697 = edlu, (mufs)?). Georg. 

vaj-i = male, son; Sv. ^^b.^-r) gvaj-i = male. 
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son ; also Georg. kver-i = Min.-Laz. 

kvud-i = testicle, belong here, (It is interesting to note 
that, if we imagine the ES. form of g€s[tin] *niid (?), 
it has some equivalent in the Georg, word gbS^-o vaz-i = 
vine. Sv. = vine.) See gis — male. 

135. mils = serpent. Br. 7639 = .si?’i6 ; Meiss. 

5630 .-i^y muS-a-ab-ba — bahnu. Georg. 

vesap-i = dragon (Meiss. 5630) ; Sv. = 

serpent ; videh = dragon, serpent. See usiim = 

dragon, serpent. 

N 

136. nam »-y<y4^ = decision, fate. Connected with 
inim = word. Georg, en-a = tongue, word, etc. From 
nim = utter decision. (The same Georgian root.) 

137. im > 5 ^ = negative particle “no”, “not”. Br. 1962 = 
Id, ul. Georg.-Min. 7m = no, not. 


138. pad = break into pieces. Meiss. 7522 = 

Kasdpu, 7523 = K7isdp7i. Georg. ^ 

(beO-va > <bled-va = to break into pieces ; also the root 
*<bot', Gb-<gco-^-o 'ua-^ol-f = a stick (something 
cut otf from a tree, etc.). 

139. pad = to name, choose, swear by a name. 

Br. 9417 = tamu. Georg. = to swear ; 

Min. (f>7(,8-i = to swear. 

140. pap At = male, father, dignitary, high-priest. 
Br. 1141 = abu {papl); Meiss. 645 = abu, 647 = asaridu, 
648 = belli. Georg. 9b9b mama = father; '2)b^“gb babua = 

grandfather ; Sb^-b pap-a = grandfather ; Min. "Jib^-q 
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bab-a = father ; papa = priest; Laz. ^b^'^ papa, 

papuli = grandfather, dignitary, ev^en “king”. 

141. par = to spread, to spread a net. Br. 5534 = 

suparru'i'u. Georg. ^b^-^'Sb ^ar-eha = to cover, to 
spread. (Perhaps also the roots <f>en = 

to spread ?) 

142. pes, pis tTT^, ^TTTtT> conceive, be abundant; 

abundant, wide ; be pregnant ; to breathe, live, breath of 
life ; womb, inward parts ; liver, thoughts. 

(1) Br. 6936 = rapdsu, 6932 = libbu, 6931 = 
Kobattu, 6933 = mamlu ; Meiss. 4927 = mamlu, 4929 = 
rapdsu. 

(2) : Br. 8100 = alddu, 8101 = ertt; Meiss. 6065 
= alddu, 6066 = erd, 6067 = bissuru. 

(3) ,§y^y^: Meiss. 5090 = napdiu, 5091 = nipSu. 

I think those j^es-words are from different roots (at 
least some of them). Cf. Georg, roots : (1) vs, 

Min.-Laz. <f>s ; Georg. Lb-^ll-j sa-vs-e = full, 

abundant ; Min. ca.-^^-b o-4>s-a = full, abundant ; Laz. 

e-^S-er-i = full, abundant. (2) Georg. <g + 
^ ^ + s : <gb^-o, (^b^-^O <f>as-i (f>as-vi = inward parts, 
womb. (3) ^ ^ 

+ d 1] : <pij-vi = lungs; 

gvi(r)d-li, Sv. kvij-e = liver (?)]. (4) Georg. 

*2^3 ff>sr-ena — to breathe. 

K 

143. Kol-la ^ -Ey = pudendum feminse. Br. 10927 = 
uru ; Meiss. 8382 = bissuru. Georg, ^b^-o qal-i = 
woman. See gal-la — woman, and kel — maiden. 
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144. KUin till< = grind. Br. 4713 = hasdlu ; Meiss. 
3269 = haktlu. Georg, roots ; ^ ^ 

qb>q^><pq] qv > qu. Georg. qb-va 

{4>q-va) = to grind ; iis-qv-il-i = mil! ; 


I > 


^-OjW-o > ^(g-o^-o > qb-il-i > q<p-il-i 

<f>qv-il-i = meal; also da-qb-ul-i = meal ; 

Laz. 3-lj-^o'2)-'g m-s-qih-u = mill; Sv. 
le-qve-er = mill ; Laz. qu-er-i = meal ; 

Sv. li-qv-eh{l) = meal. 

R 

145. ra H'f = to go. Georg. r-eba = to go. 

Hence ru = a canal. See ara. 


146. rw 


= one. 


Geort 


a 


,^-ooo er-6i = one. 


Variant of aS (Georg. *es(S)d-i). See as = one. 

147. rig >-yy<y = lie, be placed, place. Langdon = ')'a')ni(.. 
Georg. (1) ^^-^b rg-va = to plant. Also (2) ^o^-o 


&■ 


ft- 


rig-i = order, placed in order, row, style, etc. ; o b-^O 

S . 0 ^ 

^Ob ga-rig-eba = to arrange, to settle, etc. It is not 

certain whether rg — to plant and rig = order, etc., are 
of the same root. 

148. rig ’-yy<y = overwhelm, seize, from rag = break, 
overwhelm. Br. 2576 = kildlit,, 2591 = ruhd><u, 2594 = 
lafatu; Meiss. 1701 = ma^asti (?), 1709 = sa?dht. Georg, 
roots : (1) rgv-eva = loosen, demolish, dis- 
organize, etc.; (2) reg-va = to break, to demolish, 

etc.; (3) Laz. ^b^-n rag-i — snare, trap(?). Are these 
Georg, words of the same root ? 
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149. sag = head, front. \/sig. Br. 3.513 = 

tcuKKadu, 3522 = reSii, 3509 = akirkhi, 3523 = reUu, 
3517 = mahru, 3515 — Kaniii, 3520 = pdnu, etc. ; ileiss. 
2234 = aSaridii, 2280 = mahru, 2285 = pdnu, 2276 = 
zimu, etc. Sag means also “ rid^e ”, “ hill ”, “ hack of 
a man’s body ”, “ person ”, I'eferring to slaves (in Georgian 
referring to animals), “high”, “ first ”, etc. Georg, roots 
()q > dq ; 3^ > 3lj dg > dq : Till xq > colj 6q ; 

Fa iv, etc. Georg. 

i)iq-e, Min. diq-a = fortre.ss (i.e. building 

on the top of a mountain or hill). Cf. Br. 3523 = 

top, peak, summit of something (tower, mountain, building, 
etc., see Mus.s-Arnolt’s Dictionary). Sv. zug = liill ; 

Min. suK-i = hill ; Georg. dgo-la = to 

lead, to go before ; F^-63 0 - 9 ^ 1 } ia-gi'i-cleq ! = lead us ! ; 
poGb- 9 - 32 noo--(^o iina-m-dgo-li = leader, i.e. one Avho 
goes before, in front ; saq-e — face (does 

'^^-o sqe-ul-i = body belong also here ?) : cnlj^-3-O 
6qe-m-i = head, top ; Sv'. cnlj^-n9 6qv-im = head (Georg, 
oob-^n 6a-vi, Min. dud-i, Laz. cno 6i = head 

may also derive from some sg > Oq root(?)); Georg. 
^ro_^-0l3-n teon-dq-i = prominence (of a rock, etc.), cape ; 

6qv-ir-i = nose ; 0 *^^ = top of a hill ; 

b 5 n 9 b^cnb (^njuo 0 l} 0 -nljb agmarOa 

Kerpi didi 6qv-isa zeda = [he] erected a great idol on the 
top [of a hill] (Th. Jordania, Chronicles, i, p. 13, Tiflis, 

1893); Laz. ioq-le ^h^iovc: ) (perhaps Georg. 
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?^-^n sii(h ‘?)-li = forehead, Sv. ?^-nC 

sge(h ? )-in = before, ■ ) sgve(b 1 )-in = fore- 
head, front belong liere) ; Georg. ho(r)- 

6v-i = hill ; cu(r)-yi = back ; 

da-iic-eba = to begin ; i-in = before ; 

iv-er-i = point, German “Spitze”, etc. See sig = rush 
forward. 

150. sag = gift (root siV/ = to give). Br. 5655 

= kirdKtt { ... g): Meiss. 3992 = siricu. Georg, roots 
^ y, "R d (d, d-l-* 7 ), dq, perhaps also ^ ((?) (( + * 7 ): 
Georg. 30-0-^35 mi-d-ema, Min. 3^-^-b3b me-O-ama = 
to give ; Georg. Buq-eba = to give a gift ; 

sa-^H 3 -a»’-i = a gift; perhaps also Go-^-o 
ni-t-i = a gift. See sig = to give. 

151. sag ,^r'^rrrr = be sound, pure ; to purify, 

pure, good. Br. 7290 = davuiicu, 7291 = damifu, 7292 = 
duniKU ; Meiss. 5273 = damicu, 5275 = {dbu. I think 
it is connected with sig = be bright and diig > zag > zib = 
good, be good. Georg, i-oots : ( 1 ) ^cn-^) dob, Min. 

dg : Min. ^^- 0^-0 dg-ir-i = good ; Georg. 3-^ro-^-o 
m-dob-i = better ; Min. deg-e = pure, saint, holy. 

(2) Georg. p im, fk: Georg. p3-n(^)-(Ob im-i(n)- 
<7a(?)=holy, pure; Sv. (?) iK-il-ian{l) = 

holy, saint. (3) dq, dq connected M’itli Sum. a-zug 
and sig = be bright ; Georg. ^^-Qlj-b re-0q-u = to wash 
(make pure) ; Laz. 00 .-^!}-''^ o-0q-it = to wasii. See sig = 

to be bright and sig = to be pure. 

152. sab > sag ^yyy = heart, centre. Br. 7987 = icirbu, 
79S8 = libbu; Meiss. 5976 = M’rit, 597 8 = icirbiho. Georg. 
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roots > sq > sq : Georg. hi-a = 

middle, centre ; Laz. iiq-en, CO— = middle, 

centre, central ; Min. — centre, centi-al, middle ; 

Sc. li-sg-a = into ; i-sg-a = inside ; 

Georg. ^^9 ~ '“^o ; Min. m(q) = 

in, into ; Laz. ^b sa = in, into, etc. (Is Sum. su post- 
position connected with sag ? See Grammar.) 

153. kig ^yyy = flood, from kg yy >->y- = rain. Br. 7990 

= milu, from yy>-*y- Br. 11399 = zandnu, 11400 = 
zminu ; Meiss. 8745 = zandnu, 8746 = zunnii. Georg, 
roots u > ooIj sq > dq ; tic, etc. : Georg. U-a» 

sq-ma = to pour out ; oolj-^^b dq-eva = to pour out ; 
p'y-bjm-o ik-al-i = watei", etc. See seg = rain. 

154. sag > zag = to burn. Br. 4577, Sa ii, 31 (?). 

Georg, roots qIi > > ^1} 0q> dq> .sj, etc. : Georg. 

{*se-0q-li) — tire ; Min. job-^ll- 
n^-o da-Oq-ir-i = 6re ; Laz. ^b-'Rli-“g^-o da-6q-ur-i = 
fire ; Sv. = to burn ; Georg. Gb-l)"^-o^-o > 

Gb-^\s-o^ -o na-qs-ir-i > na-sq-ir- i = coal, charcoal 
(what is burnt) ; Min.-Laz. Gco-- -o no-sq-er-i ~ 

coal, charcoal (^Lat is burnt) ; Georg. dq-el-i ~ 

hot ; si-6q-e = heat. Perhaps also Georg. 

V- se-s-a, Min.-Laz. (|oo-^^-b di-SK-a, Sv. 
zeq = wood, firewood (what is to be burnt ?) belong 
here (?). See a-zug. 

155. sal, sal >-ty = 'voman. Br. 10920 = zinnistu. 


Georo-. 


•g. 0C'O-2r^ 


-o 6ol-i = wife : Min. ^o^-o 6ir-i = wife ; 
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Laz. 9il-i = wife : Sv. li-Bvil-e = 

to many a husband (to be a wife). I think also that 
Min. -Laz. Bur-t = pudendum muliebie is of this 

root. Also Sv. srir-ai = woman ; Laz. 

zur-a = female ; Georg, a-sul-i = daughter, 

ladj^ Miss ; Min. o-swr-i = woman Laz. 

CG-- o-sur-i = girl ; Min. Qo^-b Bir-a = girl, etc., 

probabl}' belong here. Moreover, the sign has the 
value Kol, which is undoubtedly Georg. ^b(^-o qal-i = 

Avoman. See icalla. Note also that Haldian silai-e(l), 
Avhich Assyriologists at first translated as “ sister means 
probably “wife” ( = Laz. Bil-i), as Mr. Belck afterwards 
recognized. 

156. kir = write, writing. Bi-. 4336 = satdrii. 
Georg, p'^^-b (e»'-a = to write; Laz.-Min. 

o( n )-tar-u, Jb^-^b far-ua = to write. 

157. kir ^ = totality. Georg. 

(= or ?) sul, snd (sr~td or s(r)tdl) 

= altogether, derived from or 

■sr-id-i or s(r)id-i = total, complete; Sv. sur-ii 

= too much. Br. 8221 = KisSaiu, 8222 = Kullahi. 
Cf. also Sum. Sar = be abundant {nahdsu) and Sv. 
sur-u — too much. 

158. sig = be high, sug = high. Br. 4424 = sn/cfi. 
Georgian roots given in sag = head. See also sig = rush 
forward. 

159. sig = give. Br. 4418 = naddnu (si, siml). 

Georg, roots : (1) Buq-eha = to give 

a gift; (2) 0 > ^ B > B: 9o-0-^9b mi-B-ema, Min. 
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9^-^-b9b one-d-amct = to giv^e (the root may be also 
0 m = Sum. cem = to give); (3) 

zgv-eva = to give, to paj'^ ; cyc- 

eni > dgv-eyi i = gift, present. See sag = gift, zem = to give. 

160. sig = be bright, sliine forth. Br. 7011 = 
himiii also Meiss. 2156 = ndru, 2159 = na.mciru, 

2161 = napdhvj. Georg, roots : u sq, Fa ik > tk, 
etc. Georg, sq-iv-i = ray (of the sun, etc.) ; 

b(r)ik-ena = to shine ; 




b(r)-tkv-ena — to shine. Connected probably with a-zag 
and sug = be pure, Georg. 0q > fiq> sq = fire, burn, and 
(p) > dg = good ; also tm (Sv. ik) = pure, holy, etc. See 
a-zag, sag, sag, sig, with those meanings. 

161. sig ll^= be low, weak, sink into inactivity; sag, sig 
= low ; sig = suharrui’u = fall into misery ; sig = mdsu 
= fail ; sig = addru = be dark, in gloom ; sig = aidsu = 
be distressed, etc. Then active: sig = sdpu = tread upon ; 
sig = hasdlu = thresh ; sig = nadii — throw ; sig = 
Kutnu — small ; sig = kiKummu — miserable ; sig — 
saharratu = misery ; sig = hunger, weakness, etc. 
Br. 11869 = enesu, 11870 = ensu, 11873 = saqAis; Meiss. 
9132 = enem, 9133 = ensu, 9137 = saplu, etc. I think 
all those si^-vvords are not of the same root. We have 
here at least three independent roots: (1) sig connected 
with zem = cast down, which seems to be related with 
sig > zem = to give ; (2) sig connected with sig > zig = 
uhdzu, tamdhu, sabdtu, which seems to be related with 

dib > zib = seize ; (3) sig = mtnu = Georg, root 6"^ 
BiqiJ). Indeed: (a) The Georg, root d>6 (or 6-\-m> 
0 + m) = give, expresses at the .same time the notions of 
“falling”, “being low”, “sinking into inactivity”, 
“throwing”, “bringing low”, “thrashing”, “hurling”, 
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also “ beating ”, etc. Georg. 63 ^-“ 6em-a = to beat ; 
5»!,-0j3-b da-dem-a = to fall ; da-dem- 

nl-i = brought low, distressed, decayed, etc. ; 63 ^-“ 

6em-a = to throw, to cast down ; ^"0^ 

s-da qvekanaaa zeda = he has thrashed it (him, 
her) on the ground ; ^i)-0^9-'^^-r> da-derii-id-i ~ low, 
even. (Perhaps also in Georg. (TOb-^b-^^^0l3-^'2)b da-na- 

(r)dq-eba = to cast down, we have the full root 6q of 6.) 
Thus it seems that the notions “ low ”, “ to be low ”, etc., 
are derivative. The original idea expressed by sig was 
probably some way of “interacting”, “acting”, or “com- 
munication ” of persons and things. Thence also sig = 

to give. (6) The Georg, roots: py, pli tK,ik,iq 

express the same idea as sig = seize, and dig > zih ~ seize, 
and thence “ be afflicted ”, “ sorrow ”, etc. Georg. 
tK-ena = to be hurt, to hurt, afflict, etc. ; p ik-ena = 

to be distressed, afflicted, etc.; Laz. iKu(n)-i 

= pain ; Georg. iuq-il-i — sorrow, to be in 

sorrow, etc. ; Georg. o m-iuq-ri = evening, 

darkness {sig = addru, asdsu). In the words ^ 

ikvdi-ad-i = darkness, and jub -^^b da-m-ikvd- 

eva = to imprison, to shut up (dig = seize, Georg, tkvevna 
— seize, capture), the root is tk, but it is difficult to 

explain iicvd > ikud. (c) The Georg, roots ^(o, b) if i, a) 
> Laz. 0^ 0q express the idea of “ smallness ” and 
scarcity. Georg. o-b, pa-ii-a, pa-ia — little, 

small ; Laz. 0o^-b 6iq-a = small, little, not much ; 
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diq-ohct = hunger, scarcity {sig = tcatnu, sig = 

umpatu, etc.). (It is not improbable that Sum. sig = 
nardtu, rdhu = give way to fear, tremble. Meiss. 1930 
( sid > sig ?^ = harlasu is an independent root connected 
with Georg. si-s-i, Min. 


d 


sq-ur-i = 


fear.) See seg — misery. 

102. sig = plunge forward, rush : sig = Kurnu = 
horn ; sig = blow ; sig = sdru = wind, storm, etc. 
Br. 3388 = Kurmu, 3397 = nciicdbu, 3416 = zdicw, Meiss. 
2198 = tcarnii, etc. I think we have here different 
independent roots. The root sig = plunge forward, 
horn, etc., is connected probably with sag = head, front. 
Cf. Georgian roots given under sag, and particularly 

= before; Laz. <oj-Ze = before, etc. 

Georg. ht4-el = last night (before the present 

day ?) may belong here ; i-eva = draw (forward) : 

iv-er- = point, something pointed, beard ; 

mo-i-eva = come, advance (connected with 
dih > dig = come, advance), sig — zdKU — blow, may be 
connected with sig = (be low ?) > zem = cast down (ergo 
with sig = to give ?) ; Georg. 6 ( + ?7i), 6q : -co- 

s-dq -0 = he has given him a blow, he has beaten him. 
sig = scirw = wind, may be connected with seg = rain ; 
Georg, sq > sq: O -hi- b^-n qari-sq-ali = storm 

(wind + rain ?). See sar/ = head; sit/ = below; sVt/ = rain. 

163. sig = wool, fleece, woollen garment. Original 
meaning “carding comb” (Langdon). Br. 10781 = sipata, 
1078.5 = lubuMu ; Meiss. 8246 = sissiJctu, 8249 = sipatu, 
etc. Georg, roots : qIj Oq (perhaps also a 

dq) ; the following examples show that in Georgian the 
idea of an 3 dhing “ bristled ”, “ dented ”, etc., is expressed 
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case 


by the root etc. Probably such was the 

originally also with this Sum. si(j. Georg. 
va(r)-6q-na = to comb ; sa-va(r)- 

^j-eGi = a comb; Sv. la-i)q-n-ir = a. comb', 

Georg, ipa(r)-6q-i, qIs-o jio-dq-i = 

harrow ; igb-Qlj-b j>a-6q-a = a plaited hut ; 

■ojm-o < '2)^^^-0l3-n^-o h(r)-9q-il-i < b(r)-tq-ili — 
tinger-nail, etc. (Note also Georg. = thorn- 

bush, ^b^-b^-o dag-ar-i = hair (of swine, etc.), bristle. 

Perhaps also Georg. ^co-ls-b ffoq-a = a sort of woollen 
■coat which people wear in Georgia and in the mountains 
of the Caucasus (?).) 

164. iligr = be pure, gracious. Br. 9445 = cZamaK-a, 
9446 = damicu, 9447 = dumicu; Meiss. 7153 = damicu. 
Georg, roots (p) > dg, («• ( > Zm), etc. See sag = gracious, 
pure. For Eg = apdtcu, damdicu we have Georg, buj- 

L rY\ I VO 


b(^-C'0-.'2)b ik-al-oha = grace, j*2)b Se-iic-al-eha 

— be gracious, favourable (can this sig, ik may be 
oonnected with ik-al-i = water. Sum. seg = 

rain ?). It is improbable that Sum. seg = migru, seg = 
Semd, seg = paicadu have any connexion with this root. 
See below. 

165. sig ty = oversee, rule, plan, wisdom. Br. 3394 = 
merisih \ Meiss. 2152 = mSrisii. Georg. tKU-a = 

intelligence, wisdom, wit ; Sv. li-tKV-ari~ 

to think. Connected with Sum. dug = to speak, meditate, 
and not with dug = good, with which is connected Sag = 
gracious and sig = be gracious. I think seg = paicddu 
and seg — semu belong neither to sig = be gracious nor 
to zi 5 f = rush forward, but to sig = dahdhu = dtig = dahdhu. 
jRAs. 1916. 3 
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See = speak ; seg = semu, Br. 7477 se-ga = 

se'rtiit), Meiss. 5470 ('^ C:'fyy^se-^a= iemu). Cf. Georg. 

-TiFa -n v-u-ik-i = I know ; Laz. root fiqi(n) = 

to know, to hear, etc. (The Georgian word 
ni-ik-esi = shepherd may belong here, but also to sag = 
head or sig = plunge forward : the root tk may, indeed, 
contain the idea of “leading” and “giving heed”, but 
those two ik are independent.) seg — magdru, Br. 7475, 
Meiss. 5469 = migru belongs rather here than to sig = be 
gracious. Cf. Georg. ik(n)-ar-i = quiet, 

obedient (also tKU-iani = with reason, 

obedient), seg ~ to permit, seg = to accept a prayer 
(Langdon) ; cf. Georg. §e-ik( n )-ar- 

eba = to accept (to accept a prayer), to permit. 

166. sig ’py = be full, to fill. Br. ZZ^Z = malu, 3408 = 
sapdicu (“to pour out,” “to heap up”); Meiss. 2189 = 

sdnu. Georg, roots : (1) sq-ma = pour out = sig = 

sapdicu. (2) 17 u («: : y oi-ca-'Sb ik-oba = to place, to store, 

' G pn ' 0 pn 

to heap up. (3) p y ik: y ik-va = to measure 
(liquids and dry substances). (4) sq-ma — sig = 

'iiazdza = to place, to fix, to put, etc. Those different 
Georgian roots may correspond to this sig = be full, etc., 
since each Georgian root quoted above = Sum. sig, 
expressing different shades of meanings of some original 
sig = he full or rather “pour out”, or of some other more 
primitive idea. It is difficult to determine whether 

U-3b sq-ma — pour out and sq-ma = to place are 

independent roots or not. Nor can we say with certainty 
whether p'y-CO-'2)b ik-oba = to store, to heap up, is con- 
nected with sq-ma = to place. ,Fa ik-va = to measure 
may be an independent root and belong to sug = increase. 
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167. sig tyyy^ = seize ( 2 i^ = seize). Br. 3724 = aM 2 tt. 
Connected with dih > dig — seize, also with tig = take, 
etc. Georg, roots tic, etc. See dib, tig = take, etc. 

168. sig = tlx ; nazdzu. Georg. Ijlj-Sb sq-ma = 
to place, to put, to put upon (Marr, t. iv, p. 

Meiss. 2432 = nazazu. 

169. seg yy-*!- = to rain, to water. Br. 11399 = 
zandnib : Meiss. 8745 = zandniv. Georg, roots u sq ; 

?1j 6q-, ; 

6q, etc. Georg. jlj-9b sq-ma = pour out ; cnlj-^^8 
6q-eva = pour out, to shed ; iic-al-i — water ; 

Laz.-Min. tK-ar-i = water ; Sv. = 

water {*li-6 + 7 ) ; Georg. ivi-ma = rain ; Laz.- 

Min. ^^o-9b, ^o-9b tvi-ma, ti-ma = rain ; Sv. 
u-dq-a = rain ; Georg. §q-e4>i = sprinkle; 

(go 0qe-<f>i = the spouting o£ the water ; 9-IjIj^j^-^^-o 
m-sqver-pli = offering, victim (from sqtir- 

eba (root sq = to sprinkle, but what is the second 
part of the word?)); Ku(r)-6q-eva = 

benediction llo-lllj-jmo = blood (what is shed); 

Laz. jooqIj-O^-o di-dq-ir-i = blood ; Sv. 
zi-sq = blood; Georg, llo-ooll-j si-6q-e = liquid, 
liquidity ; 6q~el-i = fluid, thin, etc. Then 

the roots for expressing the sound of falling water or 
rain, etc. : *^lf'^- 0 (T ^-0 squ-il-i = the sound of falling 

rain, hail, etc. ; '^Ij^-ob^-o > ^L^-obg^-n sqr-ial-i > 
Oqri-al-i = the sound of a flowing stream, etc. ; ^b^n- 
bj^-n qari-^-al-i (wind + rain) = storm, etc. 
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170. % ^ = fat. Meiss. 8208 ]gU ^ = viarii ; 

(uduse(g)) = fat mutton (Th. Dangin, SAK, frequently). 
Also Meiss. 6423 ^ ~ marii. Georg, roots 

lllj > sq > sk > sq > f)q : Georg. jm-n , 

sq-el-i, sic-el-i = thick ; sqv-il-i = 

thick ; m-suq-an-i = fat ; Laz. Pqu = 

thick ; Sv\ sn-el = thick ; 6q-an = fat. 

171. sid ( > sig ?) = to appease, to be appeased, 

etc. Meiss. 1933 = ndhu, 1934 = 'iiihtu, 1935 = pasdhu ; 

Br. ^0^2 = pasdhu. Georg. dq(r)-oma = 

to be appeased, to diminish (said of the moon). 

172. Seg = misery. Br. 899 = SaK^immahi ; 

Meiss. 547 = kiKummata. Georg, roots plj 

tK, ik, iq I also (^( + 3) 6{+vi), etc. See sig= below, etc. 

173. siK/ca, seifa = goat, ram. Br. 10901 = 

atudu (Meiss. 8375 has vitixa (•) == utudu). See also 
Fossey, Syllabaire Cuneifornie, 476, = sIkku, 

seica. Georg, oolj-b Oq-a = goat; Sv. daq-ul = 

goat ; Laz. cnlj-b Oq-a = goat ; Georg. -Laz. oom-ls-j^o 
Ooq-li = a little goat. Also Georg.-Laz. oon^-b^-o OIk- 

an-i = a kid of goat ; Georg, also OU-un-i = a kid of 
goat. I do not think that Sum. si/eica has anything to 
do with si>c — to blow away, root sig = plunge forward 
(Langdon). 

174. sil = sever, cut, decide. Br. 387 = saldtu. 

Georg, words 02^“^ = to separate, to take away, to 


empty ; 




b 6el-va = mo win 2 




■o Oel-i = 


scythe. Laz.-Min. ^ 5 ^ 01 : Laz. on-Ocd-u = 

mowing. (Georg, cnjm-b Ol-a {0 < 0) = to cut out, to 
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polish, may belong here. Also, if Sum. sal = woman 
belongs here, Georg. dol-i, Laz. ^n^-o 6il-i = 

wife, may be connected with tlie root 61 = to separate ; 
we have, indeed, in Georg. 6al-i = \\ei\i, one entire 

half of a whole or of something double ; Sv. 6al = 

comrade, companion. But for this word see also Sum. 
Pd = twin, comrade.) Georg. tii-i = part, lot; 

Gb-p^o^-o na-iil-i = part, apportioned part, etc.; Laz. 

til — to gather fruit, to harvest (Sum. hhi = 
harve.st, Langdon) ; Georg. ^^b^-^'j)b ivul-eba = to 
torture ( = to cut through the body); ^bCt-^^bj^-^^b 

gan-ival-eha = to separate; (^b ^b^-| 7 |^b^-b U 

^boo^moljb ^b da 

(jan-tval-a (jmerdman soris naOlisa da soris hnelisa = 
And God divided betw'een light and darkness (Gen. i, 4); 

m-ival-eb-loba = heresy (= division, 
separation) (Georg. 6id-i — a large axe and 

^b^-^n ial-di = a small axe may belong also here). 

175. InT = gleam, be clean. Br. 252 = ibbu. 

Georg. 6ien-eba = to show', to cause to appear, 

the apparition ; ^oG^-^'Sb Oin-eba = to be apparent ; 

6in-eb-ul-i = e.xcellent, prominent, etc. 
(The primitive meaning of the root 6 in, Oven was 
probably “ to perceive the light ”, etc.) Another root 
^33^ sceji, A?i: sven-eba = to be beautiful, 

beauty ; Sven-ier-i — beautiful ; ^G-CO- 

sn-o = beauty, elegance. See sun = beauty, elegance. 
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176. sir (sir) = shine, light, brightness. Br. 1650 
nuru', Meiss. 925 =nuru ( = nurum ). Also Br. 1652 = 

s. Georg, roots: (1) ^3 + ^; 9 + ^ z + r; d + r: 
Georg. m-ser-a = to see, to look, to contemplate; 

Min. dir-a(f)a = to see, to look, to contem- 

plate ; Laz. cy5_-9o^-'^ o-dir-u = to see, to look, to 
contemplate. (2) Georg. 3-^3^ m-se = sun ; Min. '^>-'^8 
b-ja = sun, but Laz. and also (root -f ?’ ?) 

b-ja and b-jor-a = sun ; Sv. 3'^-.^ 3n-.^ '>ni-j = 

sun. Also Geoi’g. ze = above, upon; Min. ji = 
above, upon; Laz. ji, ji-le, = 

above, upon; Sv. ji-be = upper; ji = on, upon ; 

Sv. Ic-j = east ; ja-he = eastern. (But 

are Georg, m-zer-a = to look, and m-ze = sun, of the 
same root z + rl) 

177. sir = (1) reduce to extremities, be in misery, 

affliction; (2) bind (swr, swr = misery, distress, is evidently 
of the same root). Georg, root tir, : 

tir-va = to hold, ter-a = to catch, to 

bind ; hence ^o^-n tir-i = affliction, misery, plague, 
and many other words. It is interesting that the 
meanings of Sumerian kcs, Kcsda are expressed in Georgian 

by the root tir, ■ Sum. KCsda = restrain 

= Georg. (ei’-a = restrain ; Sum. /eeA'£Za = to choose, 

arrange; galu md-gtir-bi Ka-mu-na-KcMa = he appointed 
sailors; Georg. S'^’^bcnb musaOa da-ter-a, 

to appoint, to engage workmen ; Sum. enim-bi Ka-e-da- 
KeSda = he arranged the affairs with him; Georg. 1jb^3olj 
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saqmis da-ter-a = to arrange an affair with 
anybody, to deal with anybody ; Sum. xissa = buttress ; 
Georg. -o ter-i = ceiling (that which sustains), etc. 

See Br. 431 7 = Kamru, 4348 = zardbu. 

178. su ^ = hand = Sv. si, sun = 

“ hand ”. 

179. (s)sub ■^111(1) to hurl down, crushed, fallen in 
misery, prostration ; (2) to incline oneself, bow, worship, 
subject, one who is obedient, etc. Br. 1432 = maicdtu, 
1434 = nadii, 1433 = miictu. Undoubtedly connected 

with sig = to be low. Georg, root + 9 ) 0( + m) : 

job-Qj-as da-de-ma = to fall. See sig = to be low. 

(I do not think that sub = shepherd, should come here ; 
silt = sib ( > sig ?) is rather connected with sig = oversee, 
rule, or sag = head, sig = be prominent. The primitive 
meaning of sib = sub = shepherd, must have been, 

therefore, “ ruler ” or “ leader ”. Cf. Georg. 

m-tk-es-i = shepherd, the same root ik connected with 
sag = head, or sig = oversee, rule.) 

180. sub = pure, clean, bright. Meiss. 9016 = 

banu. Georg, roots : f/t, ^9 im, also dg, etc. 

See Hg — be pure. 

181. sud = far away, long. Presumably con- 

nected with gid, gud. Br. 7603 = ruKu\ Meiss. 5116 = 


dved-ia — far away ; ^cn-ja-o 
dod-i = long. See gid, gud = long. 

182. sud (sug) = light, brightness. Br. 7631 = 

nuru; Meiss. 5617 = nuru Georg. 

(of sun, etc.). See sig = be bright. 




mq-% = ray 


rdfcu. Sv. 
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183. Sug = food. Br. 9929 = KurmatiL; Meis.s 

7524 = Kurummatu. (1) Georg, root ^ t (or t + in'), 
Min.-Laz. tic (or (« + ni) ; Georg. tam-a = 

to eat ; Laz. ov-^^oo-9-'^ o-ticom-u = to eat ; Min. 

= to eat. But Georg. 9-^S-^o m-fa-cli = 

maize bread (primitively piobably “■ bread ”, “ food ”) ; 
Laz. tKU-di, Min. tici-di = maize 

bread. (2) The root Georg. ^ s > Laz. sk : Georg. 
ljn-9-^-n(^o si-m-s-il-i = hunger, from 9-^n-b 
= I am liungrjr, I will eat : Laz. '2)-^^ro-^-‘^9 b 
um = I am hungry, I M'ill eat. (3) The root 9^0 dg : 
95n-co-9b dg-oma = to be satiated. 

184. sug = hurl down. Br. 7605 = sapdnu : 

Meiss. 5586; also perhaps Meiss. 7853, Br. 10309 = susu, 
and Meiss. 7852 = .«em (the sign = plain, though 
Meiss. 7852 = -feru = stcg may be also “ back ”. (1) Georg. 

zu(r)g-i — back, connected with Sum. sag = 
head, sig — be prominent. (2) Georg, root 6 {+ m): 


in-si-a 

SKor- 


Geors 


da-dem-uli ( adgili ) 


= plain, even. See sig = to be low, zem — cast down, 
hib = to hurl down. 

185. sug = high, foremost. Br. 7606 = kucil. 

See Georg, roots under sag = head, etc. 

186. sug = to water, sprinkle. Br. 7602 = eresa, 

7608 = zaruKu; Meiss. 5569 = eresu, 5605 = zardicu. 

Georg, roots ix, u sq: (^)Fa-3'' (r)ik-va = to 
water ; squ(r)-eba = to sprinkle. This 

sug may be of the same root as sug = water-basin 
(see below sug = water-basin). See seg — rain, sag = 
flood. 
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187. sug = water-basin, fish-pond. Georg. 


i = sea; Min.— Laz. 


syf-a = sea; Min.-Daz. 'D'^QO-b z^itj-a~ sea; Sv. 3“gQn-^b 
or (?) chig-va or du(jv-u(J) = sea. (Compared 

also by A. Trombetti, L’Unita cVorigine del linguaggio.) 
This Georg, root cgu may be connected with SsQng-b^o 
cgv-ari = boundary ; zgii-de = enclosure ; 

Min. = ®’de ; Sum. cog = side, boundary. But 

it is not absolutely certain. Georg, cgv-a = sea, may be 
also of the root ik(-aL-i) {— water), and in 

this case Sum. sug = water-basin, and sug = to water, 
may be of the same origin (?). See, at any rate, .s%^ = rain, 
sag = flood, and cag = side, boundary. See Br. 10906 = 
SUKKU ; Meiss. 7843 = apsu. 

188. sug = increase, to pay interest, to pay taxes. 

Perhaps Br. 166 =er4hu and Meiss. 5575 = handhu sa se'i. 
(1) It may be connected with sig = to give; cf. Georg. 

SjQn^-^^b cgv-eva = to pay (what is due) ; 

dgv-eni, cgv-eni — gift, present. (2) It may 

be connected also with Geor^. >38- I"? -o > tJb- '31 -o 

^ . . 

va-qs-i > va-sq-i (Arm. i^u.^/*/) = usury ; ^b-uD-n va-sq-i 

= loan ; -Cl se-sq-i = loan, borrowing. (3) Sum. 

sug ( > sud) is probably connected M’ith sid ( > sig ?) = 
number, count, cf. therefore Georg, ^n-^lb-^o ri-Oq-vi 
= number ; Min. mu-sq-i = how many, how 

much ; 9'^ mu = what -t- *sj-i(?) = number (?). 

189. sug = be full. Meiss. 5587 = senu, also 
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Georg. tic-va = to measure (liquids and dry 

substances), etc. 

190. siuj = foundation. Here comes also siig = 

to iix, to stand. See sig = to fix. Georg. sq-ma 

= to place, to put, etc. Br. 4811 = isdii,; Meiss. 3299 
(suhiis) = isdti. 

191. SU71, sun >— < = shine, be clean, to purify, radiance. 

Georg. : (1) sven — beaut}- ; (2) Bin, 

= appear, be prominent; excellent. See iiw = gleam, 
be clean. 

192. sun <J:^y, >-< = devastate, annihilate, battle, etc. ; 
old. Br. 1515 = labini. Perhaps sun = lahiru is an 
independent root and has nothing to do with other su,n- 
words. Compare with sun = lahioni, Geoi-g. 

dvel-i = old; Min.-Laz. dves-i = old; Sv. 

cfuu-ei = old (?). 

193. SU7', sur = misery, distress. Br. 6382 = 

addru. Georg, ^o^-o fh'-i = mi.sery, distress, plague. 
See sir = reduce to extremities, bind. 

194. sur, sur = blaze, shine, be clean. Br. 10237 

= samas. Georg. m-se = sun, etc. ; also 

b-zin-va = shine, glittering. See sir = shine. 

195. SIM’ = weave. Br. 2962 = bumnni, 2969 = 
Kandnu ; Meiss. 1877 = tamu, 1886 = sardsu. Georg. 

P’G-y in-va — to plait ; da-v-s-ian = 

I plaited (?). 

196. sur >-V = writhe. (Also sim’ = mix. Br. 2973 = 
mazu ; Meiss. 1879 = nuizu.) Meiss. 1895 = saldlu. 

Georg. '3? iur-va corresponds exactly to Sum. sur 

= writhe : mus-dim mu-un-sur-sur-e-ne = Kima siri 
ittanaSlalu = Georg. 
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gvelivid i-iur-ebian = like a serpent they writhe. 
But Georg, iur does not mean “ to mix ”, it means “ to 
draw a liquid ” (Prince, sur = to draw a liquid), and if 
Sum. gesten = Georg, kurdeni — grapes. Sum. gain gesten 
sur-ra may be translated “ man who draws the juice 
from grapes ”(?), instead of “mixer of wines”. But our 
hypothesis cannot be justified since we have sur = inazd. 
Moreover, this Georg, hir is connected with another Sum. 
sur. See, immediately following, sur = to be poured out. 

197. sur >-V = (1) to be poured out, (2) rain. Br. 2976 


— natbaKii: Meiss. ISlo = sand nu, also 1891. Georg. 

Fd^-3'’ iur-va = to draw a liquid ; 

tur-tur-i = to be poured out. (Perhaps also Georg. 


-o dvar-i = drop, belongs here.) 


198. tab e= = double, twin, companion. Br. 3775 = 
tappu, 3770 = sand; Meiss. 2453 = mdsii, 2463 = Sina, 
2464 = tu’dmu, 2451 = Kilalldn, 2449 = athd. Georg. 

tkub-i = twin, double ; Laz. tkub-i, 

tub-i = twin, double, etc. (Professor Marr thinks 
that this word goes back to the general “ Japhetidic ” root 
connected with Arabic Hebrew D'DINH, 

etc., but such a Semitic root does not exist at all. See 
Zapislci Vostoch. Otdel. Imper. Russk. Archceol. Obslich., 

t. XX.) (?) 

199. tab = blaze, burn. Br. 3763 = Jjamdtu, 3772 

= sardpu. Georg, roots cn^, ^'2) : Georg. oo'&-0j^-0 
db-il-i = warm ; Laz. = heat, bake ; Sv. 

teb-di = warm, etc. 

200. tag = touch, take. Br. 3797 = lapdtu ; 
Meiss. 2766 = tatndhu, (tub); connected with dib > dig = 
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seize. Georg, roots tk. cn b 6q: ~ 

prisoner; cnlj-Sb dq-ma = to engird, also to beat”; also 
(r)tk-ma, to engird, to encircle, “to beat.” 
See aib > dig = seize, also tig — to touch. 

201. tag — split, smash. Br. 3768 (C:;) = sapdnu 

{tab) = smite, break up. Georg. teq-ra = split, 

break up; Min. taq-ua = split, break up. 

202. tag tflf* = terror, be territied, tremble with fear. 
Br. 6110 (s:Tyyi^) = Kuliidu, 6168 = palalju: Meiss. 2996 = 

galddu (?). Georg, cnbt-coiilj-o 6aq-daq-i = tremble 
with fear ; Qbt-Qblj-o Oaq-ituq-i = tremble with fear : 
also dag-dag-i, 9o^-9r(^-r> dig-dig-i = 

tremble. (Langdon, tiLb = quake with fear ; cf. Georg. 
0ib9-cy)b9-n 6am-dam-i = tremble?) 

203. tal >— = wailing, cry, lament. Br. 20 = iKillti ; 
Meiss. 7 = rigmu: also Br. 10069 (])iKillii : Mei.ss. 7585 
^y) = iKilhi. Georg, ^o^-o^-o tir-il-i = crying, 

weeping, wailing, lamenting. 

204. tal — = twin, comrade. Br. 23 = mitharu', Meiss. 

G = mihistti. Bv. 25 = tallu. Georg. Mmrds: (1) 
tol-i = equal, comrade, corresponding to ; (2) ^b^-o 

f?t( 7 ’-i(?) = corresponding to, equal, comparable; (3) Qbj^-a 
did-i =1 or f = 1 ; Sv. = comrade. But they 

may belong also to Sum. sil = cut off (or perhaps Sum. 
s II ? ; tal > .vil ?). See dal = to correspond to. 

205. tai' = (1) sever, cut, (2) decide, determine. 
Br. 373 = qmrau', Meiss. 3\5 = patdru, etc. Georg. 

tr-a (Sv.-Min. sever. Georg. 

^b^b-^^-b gada-tr-a, ljb^9oljb s<iqmL‘^a, llb9b^“ 
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on^oljb samarOlisa = to cut + the affair = to decide, 

or to cut + the justice = to sentence, etc. 

206. tig, teg = (1) touch, take, receiv^e, accept, etc., 

(2) bind, wrap. Meiss. 2049 fr tig-ag-a) = liicu: 

The same Georgian roots as in dib>dig, tug: tic, 

cnlj dq, etc. Note sa(r)-tk-el-i = 

girdle: tk-av-i; Min. tk-eh-i = skin 

(that which holds, covers the body); ma-tk-li 

— wool (that which covers the bodj^). Evidently here 
should come teg = to bind, to weave, and tug = garment. 
See this tug. 

207. teg = to repose, abide, rest. Georg, root 
cZ(/ : ^^-oo-9b dg-oma = to stand, to repose, to 

abide ; b-^^-o^-o a-dg-il-i = place. Connected with 

aig = nazdcu (s |j d, f)(?). See hig — to repose. 

208. tig = die. Georg, roots 

tx. See dib > dig = seize (dig = mdtu). 

209. til >-< = be complete, cease, totality. Br. 1499 = 

gamdriL, 1512 = Meiss. 9Q8 = gcnmh'u. Georg. 

9-00^5^-n ?n-deGi = entire, total, complete; Laz. 9-cn^^-n 

m-6el-i, Oel-i = entire, total, all. ^Yitll this 

root is connected 

210. til •-<y< = live, exist, live in good health. Br. 1697 
= baldtu (also Br. 1494 = 6aZdfrr) ; Meiss. 9.57=6a.shi. tal 
= humanity, belongs to this root and means “ all ” (living 
beings, men) (tal — baldtu). Georg. 9-cn^^-o m-6el-i 


means, indeed, “healthy,” 
Sumerian also we have 


‘ livinor in wood health. ’ In 
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live in good health. Meiss. 2471 


damaKU. Georg. 1jo-9 -cnofrn-o si-m-del-e = living in 


211. til 

1 n 

good health (= integrity of existence, of health). 

212. til = wailing, to wail. Meiss. 8 

(>^) = tanuKutu, 5106 = sisitu. Georg. ^n^-0(^-o 
tir-il-i = wailing, weeping, etc. See tal = wailing. 

213. tin ^ = be powerful, po.s.se.ss masteiy. Br. 9857 

= ziKam. Georg, roots 9nno dl, dn: dal-a = 

Y , . V 

force, strength, power ; dl-ier-i = strong, 

powerful ; dn-i-ad = vigorously, powerfully, 

vei-y. (Perhaps Sum. s || t: kd > tin, tun ? Sum. kd = 
also “ mighty ”.) 

214. tir = tr©®. forest. Br. 7661 = icistu; 

Meiss. 5635 = iviril. Georg. (1) tevr-i = forest, 

or (2) = garden, orchard (?). 

215. tug It = obtain, possess. Br. 11239 = raid, 
11237 — isu; Mei.ss. 8624 = mahdm, 8626 = raSu. The 
same Georg, roots as in tig, dig = touch, seize. See these 
tig, dig. 


216. tug (tub) ]^ = to repose, etc. Br. 10540 = nahu. 
Georg. ^^-cn-9s dg-oma = stand, etc. See teg = to 
repose, dag = nazdzu. (Also sig = nazdzu.) 

217. tug Igf = cloth made of fibres, flax, hemp. Br. 

10513 = .mbdtu, 10512 = lubustu (tub), etc. Meiss. 8007 
= nalbasu, etc. Georgian : The same roots as in tig = touch, 
take, etc. tk-av-i = skin. Primitively Sum. 

tug was probably also a raw skin of some beast, tk-av-i, 
as in Georgia this same tkavi means a garment doubled 
or lined with wool or skin. See tig = touch, bind. 

218. tul = small, little. Br. 4083 = mkdru, 4084 
= mhru, 4085 = khru', Meiss. 2724 = sihhirui; var. of 
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tur. Laz. iid-u = small, little. Hence Georg. 

iiil-i = child (son, daughter). See tur = little. 


small. 

219. turn = to carry, take, bring. Br. 4880 = 

habdlu] Meiss. 3331 = etc. Georg, root tan: 

9ro— ^bG-b mo-tan-a = to bring; p'b-^b^-b ia-tan-a — 
to carry awaj'^, to take with. 

220. tun to conquer, slaughter; ni(g)-tun = 

violence. Br. 2697 = hatu; Meiss. 1767 = Kamdru, 1768 
= tahtu. Georg, roots 9^^ ell, 9^ dn: dl-eva 

— to overpower, to conquer; (In-el-i = difficult; 

^bj^-b dal-a = violence, strength, etc. See tin = be 
powerful. (Cf. sid — mighty.) 

221. tun yiTEy = cavity, hole. Meiss. 9159 = hxihtu, 
9162 = makaltu, 9178 = scqytu. Georg, oobC-o 
qo-dan-i — pot. Laz. ^^b-enb^-o qva-6an-i = pot, 

a clay vessel. Sv. 6un-u = pot, a clay vessel. 

Also Georg. cnco-C-^ 6on-e = underground oven. See 
dun = cavity, udim = cellar. 

222. tur = to enter. Br. 1072. Georg, roots 

ctr, d^''>' {*du'>’) = tomove: 9cn--9^b-cn-'2)b 

nio-dra-oha = movement ; dr-va = to move, to 

cause to move ; 9^-CYv9b dr-onia = to enter, to 


penetrate, etc. (?). 

223. tur = sickness, sick. Br. 1074 = mar?u, 

1075 = mur.m. Sum. tur = s(s)ur, root sir = reduce to 
extremities (?). Then cf. Georg, ^o^-n tir-i = sickness, 
plague, misery (?). 
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224. tiir = small, little. See tul = small, little. 

m-btr-e ( = perhaps 

Assyrian Rihru ?) = small, little, and [m-tar-a 

= small, little, belong also liere(?). Meiss. 9161 ( TTT^y ) 
tun = mdru probably belongs here. 


Georg, iul-i = child ; Laz. 

small, little. Perhaps Georg. 3-0n^-i 


U 


225. it ^ = ten. Meiss. 6560 = Br. 8677. Georg, 

b-cnn a-6i = ten ; Laz. vl-6i, vi = ten, etc. 

See Grammar and Vocabulaiy a = ten. (The origin of 
-it from it/cit or ittht is not certain.) 

226. ^^b, up, upu = cavity, hole. Mei.ss. 7803 = 

•hiplu, 7807 = Suttatu, = hv,ppu, etc. Georg. 
ub-e = deptli, valley ; = eyelid. See ab, ib. 

227. ub = region. Br. 5786 = tupicu, 5782 = 
ub-e — depth, deep corner, hence 

valley. Interesting is that the Georg. qev-i = 

valley, and also “ region ”. Moreover, the sign has 
also the value ar, ara, and Georg. “?’-e = exactly 

“region” (perhaps Sum. ara = go?). Perhaps also Br. 5781 
(ar) = Karimi, Meiss. 4100 {ar) = Kurmu = ruin, ruined 
land, arable land{l). 

228. ud = daylight, day ; %td-de, lid-da = then ; ud 

= when. Br. 7798 = urni, 7913 = sitmm«, 7914= ilniu, 
urrw, Meiss. 5906 = band, 5908 = summa, etc. (1) It 
is evident that Sum. tyj e = 'f} asio = to go out, to 

rise, is not in vain expressed by the ideogram 

UD. DU. We have, indeed. Sum. du = to go. UD. DU 
seems to be a primitive verb for “rising”, at any rate, 
independent from e, and connected with du — to go. 


cibratu. Georg, 'm'2)- 


0 


3 
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Sum. ud-da = then, and ud = when, seem to be connected 
with the idea of “ going ”, “ coming ”, and are therefore 
probably connected with du = to go. Indeed, we have 
Geoi'g. root — to go, and vid-re = 

nntil, U od-es — when, evidently connected with 

vid and with Sum. du — to go, and tid = when. (2) It is 
also remarkable that the values of tu, ut, etc., corre- 
spond phonetically to the Georgian words of the roots 
<n (cf^, d(o,u,v): > cr)ra.-Qmr» dva-li> 

Oo-li = eye ; 3-Oo^b-^^ m-6va-re = moon ; Laz. cnj 6e 
= light, etc., the original idea of which is “ light ”. 
Perhaps di-e = nabdtu is not connected with the root dib, 
but with some Sum. tu or tit. Also Sum. ud = daylight, 
day, may be an independent root from ug = light, heat, 
fierce heat. Note also that Assyrian kivima con- 
ditional = Georg. 00 '^ 6ii = if = Sum. ud-da, etc. (See 
Grammar.) See de = shine. 

229. udun = cellar, underground storeroom, 

oven; var. of uduZ = water- vessel, jar. Georg. 

6on-e = a clay oven for baking bread (mostly under- 
ground). Br. 8854 = utunu; Meiss. 6615 = utanu. 
See tun, dun = cavity, hole. 

230. timun ^ = lord. Br. 8659 {u, umun, tin) = belu; 
Meiss. 8690 = issa/cKU {titntin). Georg. 3^-^ mn-e = 

governor, lord (Marr, t. iv, 77, 3, 1). But this mn-e may 
be also ni-n-e the (decayed ?) root being n. In this case 
it may be connected with Sum. en = lord, ne = strength, 
or nin — lord (?). 

231. unu £<^« } = abode, great house. Br. 6712 = 

subtu. Georg. ^bG-o van-i = abode ; sa-van-e -- 

abode, a place for dwelling ; 'S'^G-b^-n bun-ag-i = abode 
of a beast, abode; 3^G-b me?!-® = abode (Sh. Rusth., 682). 

JKAS. 1916. i 
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Min. CO.-3s^-j o-man-e = abode (of a beast), etc. 
Perhaps also Georgian (and Armenian) oiG-b^-n han-ciK-i 
= camp, and Georg. ^bG-n han-t = terrace, flat top of 
the house ; '^-^bG-o u-ban-i = quarter (of a village, 
city, etc.). 

232. IH = sexual strength, organ of sex, male, 
maid. etc. Meiss. 8634 = idlu. 8639 = hus(l)tu, 8640 = 

‘9 

hus:(l)tu. Georg, root '^no ur, expressing the idea of 
sexual strength, etc. See eri, etc. 

233. in’ = till the land, husband the land, make 

fruitful with water-machines. Br. 1023 = ertsii. Georg, 
root “gm ur : da-urv-cha — to take care 

of, to administer, to govern, to do business ; 
one-tir-ne = husbandman, cultivator, business-man, under- 
taker (entrepreneur); 9cvj--'g^-b|j-o mo-tir-av-i — 
administrator of estates. 

234. ur TTT”- = to bristle, to harrow (bore with a 
pointed instrument, etc.). Br. 11897 = masdrtt. Perhaps 
this is the original root for ur = till the land? (or perhaps 

ara = tir = go : Georg. 3oo-0(^-b mo-vl-a = go round, 

take care of ?). Georg. ur-v-eha = to arrange 

business, to cultivate. Connected with ur = till the 
land(?). I think this ur is also connected with u,r = to 
protect (Georg, ur = take care of). 

235. ur TTl*' = go, advance. Br. 11890 = haindimi, 

11894 = 6dh<; Meiss. 9151 =bd’u. Georg. lln-b^-'^(^-o 
si-ar-ul-i = to go; ^2^“^ {*ul-a) = to go. See ara. 

236. ur(u) -^yT = city. Georg, er-i = people, 

nation. See eri = people, nation. 
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237. iir jjy == one. Meiss. 8637 = isten. Georg, 
^^-cno er-di = one. See as = one. 

238. Its = male (Prince). Georg, vaj-i = 

son, male. See gis, nuts = son, male. 

239. iLsuin = mon.ster, dragon. Br. 98 = 

basmu. Georg. gg"3b5 -Cl vem]i-i = dragon. See mws = 
serpent. 

240. us tyyysS^ = she-goat. Br. 3707 = eusu ; Meiss. 
2402. It is interesting to note that in Georg, 

vaO-i, means “he-goat” and not “she-goat”, and j^et it is 
tempting to identify Sum. uz with Georg, vad-i. 

241. xizit — flesh. Br. 4559 = stru ; Meiss. 

3071 = sent. If this word is connected with su = body, 
then it may be also connected with Georg. b-Tjcn- a-so(?) 
= member of the body. But it is more probable that 
Sum. uztt is Georg. lioo-^Q-o > *lfro- 0 -o qord-i > 

*qo0-i = flesh. The presence of r in the middle of qor0-i 
is an habitual phenomenon in Georgian in many words as 

<j}erq-i, instead of <j)eq-i = leg, foot ; 

hr6qil-i, instead of hOqil-i = 

finger-nail, etc. But whether Sumerian has lost q at the 
beginning of uzit or Georgian acquired it in qord-i is 
difficult to decide. Moreover, in Haldian we have also 
qnsu = flesh, with this q. 

242. xtzii = seer. Br. 4666 = bant ; Meiss. 3206. 

Georg. 9o- lib^ -Cl mi-san-i = seer ; also Georg, root 
0 ^, 0"^ ^^-l-cZ = to know, to see. Georg. 0 ca- 5 O-^b 
6od-na = knowledge, ^o- 0 -o vi-d-i = I know, 9-0co-(^-^^ 
m-dod-ne = knower. See su = to know. 


24641 
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243. zag = knee. Br. G470 = hirku : Meiss. 4613 

= birku. Georg, ^oq = kneel ; Sv. ^'-’<’9 = 

knee. See dug = knee. 

244. zag = good. Meis.s. 4617 = tabu. Georg, 

^cn-'j) dob = better : Min. dg = good. See diig = 

good, zib = be good. 

245. zag = front, top, head, face, back, beginning. 
Br. 6468 = anandu, 6490 = re-sw, 6492 = .i-'erit, etc.; Meis.s. 
4608 = dsaredu, 4622 = sent, 4625 = resu, etc. Georg. 

roots : Tj + It s + 9 = face ; ^3 + ^ c + ^ = back ; 


01 

2 + 


+ If d + ^ = head ; ^ y i + k = beginning ; 

Qo cl + g = lead, etc. See sag = head, sig = plunge 
forward. 

246. Z(t(/ = side, boundary. Br. 6476 = iV?«, 6480 = 
ithi, 6465 = ahi. Meiss. 4594 = idu, 4596 = aJni, 4610 

itit, 4620 = Georg. zgr-ur-i = 

boundaiy ; sa-zgv-ar-i = boundary, 

frontier ; zgu-de = walls, enclosure ; Sv. 

zgvi-d — boundary ; Min. 3^8 clga = side ; 
Georg. Sjjn^-b zgv-a may be connected with this root, 

but also ■with 82 ig = water-basin. 

247. zag = rush. Br. 6495 ; Mei.ss. 4616 = zdicit. 
Georg, roots under sag = head. See zig = rush. 

248. zag = sanctuary {usag, usug). Meiss. 4606 = 
asirtu, 4607 = isn’t ii. Georg. ? im, ik\ pei’haps 

also TPn dg = pure, holy. See sag = gracious, sig = 




be gi-acious. 


Georg, roots 


249. zag = right hand 
dg : Georg. ma(r)-dv-eua 


= right side. 
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right hand; Min. 'ma(r)-dgv-ani = Y\^t 

side, right hand; Sv. le(r)-sgv-en = 

right hand, etc. I think this zag is rather connected 
with zag = side, than with zig = be favourable. Indeed, 
^ve have in Georg. mu(r)-6q-ena — left 

hand, left side, with the root Oq very similar to civ, clg. 
Probably some primitive Georg, ff, cl ... + q, g .. . 
expressed the idea of “ side ” like Min. dg-a = side, 

and two opposed ideas, “ left ” and “ right ”, had been 
afterwards expressed by the differentiated roots 6q and clg. 
Br. 6520 = emittu ; Meiss. 4602 = imithi. 

250. cug = to roa.st, burn. See sag and a-zag ; 

also izi = fire. Georg, roots 6q, ^Ib 6q, '^Ib sq = 
fire, burn, hot, etc. 

251. zem gEy = to give. Br. 4418 = nudctmc. Georg, 
roots : 0 6, q9 Om ; ^ 6, ^3 Om. See sig = to give. 

252. zem = cast down. Br. 4417 = naclit. Georg, 

roots 6 0^ Om, perhaps also ^Ib Oq. See sig = to 

be loiv {sig = to give, is connected probably with sig = 
to be low, and zem = to give, with zem = cast doM’n). 

253. zem ttl = to build ; root dim, dim. Meiss. 2959 


= suKcinii (?). 

to make ; Sv. 
do, make. 


Georg, roots 


qm. 


in-^’^9-0 li-Ovm-e, 


33 






k(f> = to create, 


li-Oem = 


254. zib >-yy^ = be good. Br. 2337 = tabu. See zag, 
dug = good. Georg, clh, clg. 

255. zib £(]<« = (1) to suppress, speak in suppressed 
tone, humiliation, sorrow ; (2) darkness, evening. Br. 
4689 = simtu ; Meiss. 6114 {^) = simtu. Georg, roots 


tK, ik, 


(!)5 

and I think 


also 


iq ; connected with dih > dig = seize, 
with sig = seize. Note Georg. 
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hiq-il-i = sorrow; in-iuq'Vi = 

evenino;. 

256. zig = rush, press against, restrain. Meiss. 

1323 = teJm ; Br. 2335 = tebii (“ approach Georg, root 

F-Fa ii, iv = draw, advance, etc. See sig — plunge 
forward. 

257. zig = principle of life, soul. Br. 2322 = 

napistu ; Meiss. 1347 = sikyiat napisti. Georg, roots 

^Tj dq, 6q, Sjg zg : Georg. qIj 0qov-el-i = 
animal, living ; si-6o-0q-le = \iie; hence, 

I think, qI-^U (Iq-en-i = hovse ; dqv-ar-i = 

sheep; Min. Laz. 9q-ur-i — 

sheep, etc. ; Sv. li-zg-e = to live. This root 

zig = napistu seems not to be connected with zig = rush.^ 

258. zu = to know. Br. 130 = idd, IZl^la-niddu. 

( 1 ) Georg, root 0,0 + ^, 0+50 6, i) + n, 6 -\- d •. 
^ 0 - 0-0 vi-d-i — I know ; 0^-CY>-'2)b 0n-oba = to know, 
to recognize ; 0 oa.^-Gb dod-na = to know (also 

0 ^-b gan-dd-a — to see, to undergo, etc.). Laz. root 
Bin = to know, to be acquainted. The Laz. root Bq, 
Bqin, also Min. Bq, correspond to the Georg. 

6 9, and the Laz. ^oGi Bin to the Georg. 0 ^ Bn. But 

in Georgian we have also ( 2 ) py i/c: u-iic-eha 

= to know, knowledge, which is connected with Sum. = 
give heed, hear (Laz. Bqin = to know, give heed, hear), 
and perhaps with sig — wisdom and dxig = meditate ; 

Georg. t.KU-a = wit, wisdom ; Sv. li-tKV-ari = to 

^ For zig = be full, zig = shine, zig = be high, zig = seize, zig = place, 
see sig^ Ug with the same meanings. 
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think, etc. Note also Sv. li-6uq = to know. 

Evidently all those Georgian roots 0 (> 0 ), 6 + n 
(> 0 + n), 0q, tie, tic, 0q, etc., are connected one with 
another. The case may have been the same with Sum. 
sig, dug, and zic, which express the ideas of “ wit ”, 
“ meditating ”, “ knowing ”. Therefore it is not improbable 
that the full form of Sum. cu = to know was cu + *g 

or zu + *d (?). Note Sum. = seer = Georg. 9o- -o 
mi-san-i (1j < 0 s < d) = seer. 

259 . ziir = prayer, petition, worship, offering. 
Meiss. 6825 = sullu, 6826 = sufpu. Georg. = 

to sacrifice, to offer ; Sv. ^o-3- li-m-zxir-i = 

to pray ; la-m-zur = mercy, blessing ; 

me-zr-a = church. Note also Georg. 9-pn^-o 

b iir-va = 


m-tir-i = & monk (praying in solitude) ; 
the Holy Service ; Sv. ^b9-S3'^^-“gG 




• 3 ^ 


nam-zur-uii = 
offering. I think tliis zur is not the same as 
260 . cttr <^ = desire, wish (?). Meiss. 6823 = 

6828 = suhhu. Georg, sur-v-il-i — desire, 

wish ; 9-lj'g^-lj m-sur-s = I desire, I wish. 


Here I close my study. This is the first systematic 
comparison of Sumerian with the languages of the 
Georgian group. The errors which probably occur in 
great number in this paper were inevitable, chieflj^ because 
not only Sumerian, but even Georgian itself and still 
more Mingrelian, Lazian, Svanian, and other Caucasian 
languages are very far from being fully investigated. In 
Petrograd thei'e are two Georgian scholars. Professors 
N. Marr and A. Tzagareli, and their works, especially 
those of the former, are a veritable treasure of Georgian 
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philology. But in Europe, excepting M. F. Brosset and 
Miss Marjory Wardrop, there was no specialist scholar 
of Georgian during the whole period of development of 
Oriental studies, and even now. among the living scholars, 
the number of specialists in Georgian is veiy restricted, and, 
excepting H. Schuchardt, J. O. Wardrop, Fr. Conybeare, 
and H. Bourgeois, their knowledge of Georgian is 
also of a very doubtful value. And vet the languages 
of the Georgian group are very nece.ssary and in some 
cases even indispensable for students of the Christian 
literature of the Orient, and especially for Assyriologists. 
But precisely those Assyriologists who compare the old 
non-Aryan and non-Semitic languages of the Cuneiform 
Inscriptions with Georgian treat this latter as if it were 
a Chuvashian or Mordvinian language and use it for the 
purposes of their comparisons without a deep knowledge of 
it. Even the great Assyriologists such as Fr. Lenormant, 
A. H. Sayce, Fr. Hommel, who compared Georgian with 
Haldian, Neo-Susian, etc., did not possess a true knowledge 
of Georgian. As to the younger Assyriologists, e.g. 
J. Hiising, F. Bork, etc., their knowledge of Georgian is 
not serious, even doubtful, as Professor Djavakhoff has 
clearly pointed out (see Journal of the Ministry of the 
Public Instruction, 1908, in Russian). In such conditions 
naturally the hypothesis concerning the relation of 
Georgian with the non-Aryan and non-Semitic languages 
of the Cuneiform Inscriptions was and continues to be 
without any scientific result, and Professor F. H. Weissbach 
was quite right in wholly mistrusting some alleged 
discoveries in the domain of Suso-Georgian comparisons. 

For the definite triumph of this hypothesis deep 
knowledge and further investigation of all the languages 
of the Georgian group are indispensable. It is only after 
this preliminary study and investigation of Georgian that 
its comparison with Haldian, Susian, Mitannian, Sumerian, 
etc., can bear fruit. It would have been impossible to 
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understand and investigate Assyrian with the success 
which Assyriologists acliieved if those Assyriologists had 
not been at the same time eminent scholars in the Semitic 
languages. Even more, acumen and depth of knowledge 
of the languages of the Georgian group must be higher 
for a Georgian scholar and Assyriologist when he compares 
the languages of the Cuneiform Inscriptions of non-Aryan 
and non-Semitic origin with Georgian, for, certainly, it 
is more difficult to understand the structure of Georgian 
and to determine the roots of its complicated words and 
then to compare them with the structure and roots of 
the languages of the Cuneiform Inscriptions, than to 
accomplish the same task in the domain of comparison of 
Assyrian with Hebrew, Arabic, Syriac, etc. Unfortunately, 
the wonderful affinity which all Semitic languages show 
with each other does not characterize Georgian and the 
ancient languages of Western Asia. 

Professor N. Marr has already made a great step in 
investigating Georgian and other languages of that group, 
though his theory of the genetic relation of the languages 
of the “ Japhetidic ” group (Georgian, Mingrelian, Lazian, 
Svanian, Ilaldian, Neo-Susian, etc.) to the Semitic seems 
to me erroneous. He has also determined with great 
success the “Japhetidic” elements in Armenian, which is 
a mixed language of Indo-European and “Japhetidic”. 
Long ago Gatte3aias noticed the same phenomenon in 
Armenian. Now the learning and skill of modern 
European scholars are necessary if those scientists attribute 
some serious value to their own hypothesis of the relation 
of Georgian to the above-mentioned languages, if they 
really believe that the Georgian and the “Japhetidic” 
side of Armenian contain the key for determining the 
character of the oldest languages of Western Asia. It is 
only after such serious linguistic comparisons that the 
great questions of the earliest ethnographv" and history 
of Western Asia can also be definitely resolved. For it 
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seems that the father of Assyriolog}'’ enunciated a great 
truth when stating in his remarkable “ Notes on the Early 
History of Babylonia” (JRAS. 1855, vol. xv, pt. ii) : " The 
modern Armenian has been subjected to a much greater 
degree of Aryan influence, but even there the Scythic 
[ = ‘ Japhetidic M. T.] element is perceptible, while the 
modern Georgian is probably the direct repi’esentative 
of the ancient Scythic ” (p. 234'). To this “ Scythic ” race 
belonged also the Sumerian nation, according to the late 
Sir Henry Rawlinson. 



II 


THE EASHAHAT-I-‘AINAL-HAYAT 

(TRICKLIXGS FROM THE FOUXTAIX OF LIFE) 

By H. BEVERIDOE 

rpHE Rashaliat is a Persian MS. dealing with the 
Naqshbandi Khwajas of Central Asia, and specially 
with the Samarkand saint Nasiru-d-din ‘Ubaid Ullah, 
commonly known by the epithets Hazrat Ishan and 
Khw^a Ahrar. The work is to some extent an intro- 
duction to Mr. Shaw's paper on the Khwajas which 
Mr. Ney Elias published in a Supplement to the JASB. 
for 1897. That paper treats of a much later period in 
the history of the Khwajas than does the Rashahat, but 
they agree in tracing their descent from Imam JAfir 
Sadiq and from Husain the grandson of Muhammad.^ 

The word Rashahat is a chronogram and yields the 
date A.H. 909 (1503-4), but the MS. contains one or two 
later dates. Thus Dr. Etlie points out that the I.O. MS. 
No. 633 has a chronogram M-hich yields 912, and on 
p. 325 of I.O. MS. No. 634 I find two deaths recorded 
as occurring in 914. The author of the Rashahat was 
‘All s. Husain al-Wa‘iz al-Ka^ifi al Safi,- so that his 
father was the well-known writer of the Anwdr SuJtaili 

^ In Kehatsek’s Catalogue of the Mulhi Firuz Library, p. "230, a MS. 
called Lataifu-l-Zaralf, or “Anecdotes of Wits", is entered, and is there 
attributed to Husain Wa’iz. But it seems more probable, from the date 
on it, that it is the work of hi.s son *AU. ‘All is mentioned in the Habib- 
Siyar, Bombay ed., li, 341, where there is also an account of hi.s father 
the Preacher. ‘Ali is there called Fayiru-d-din *Ali. and it is stated 
that in A.H. 929 (a.d. 1323) he was acting us Preacher, in succession 
apparently to his father, who had died in a.h. 910 (a.d. 1504-3). ‘Ali. 
says the Habib, was the author of poems on Mahmiid of Ghazni and 
Ayaz and Laila and Majnun. 

This seems to be ‘All's poetical cognomen. His full name was 
Fakhru-d-din ‘All. 
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(Lights of Canopus). In a passage at p. 299’’ of Xo. 634 
the son refers to his father's ■writings and to KLwaja 
Ahrar’s acquaintance with them. See also 256h The 
son seems to have inlierited his father's liking for com- 
posing lengthy books, for Xo. 634 is a volume nearly 
12 inches long and containing 346 folios. ‘Ali (who 
is .stated by Dr. Ethe to have died in A.H. 939, or 
A.D. 1532-3) was a di.sciple of Khwaja Ahrar, and the 
chief object of his book was to give a biography of 
the saint and to record his sa^dngs and his miracles. 
He is a credulous and heav^- writer, but he is laborious 
and truthful, and he had unique opportunies of which he 
has taken full advantage.^ His first meeting wiPh the 
saint was in the end of a.h. 8S9 (December, 1484). 
He met him again in Mai’ch, 1488, and heard much 
from him about the Xaqshbandi Order, and thought of 
writing on the subject, but various interruptions prevented 
him from doing this until sixteen years later (a.h. 909 
or 1504). 

He divides his book into a discourse (maqdla), three 
parts (maqmd), and a conclusion (l-Jultama). Each part, 
or viaq^acJ, is subdivided into three chapters (/«■??), and 
these are still further divided into numerous ra.^ha or 
“ outpourings 

There is a copy of the work in the British Museum 
MS. Xo. 212, and there are three copies in the Indian 
Office Library. I have examined the B.M. copy, but 
I have chiefl 3 ' consulted the I.O. copy 634, which seems 
an excellent manuscript and is vei-y legibly written. 
A note at the end of it saj’s that the owner. Mir Ahmad 
s. ‘Abdu-r-Razzaq, collated it with the original (that is, 
the author’s) MS. at Siwistan, on Friday, 7th Rajah, 1041 
(January 19, 1632). Siwistan is, I think, the town of 

^ The number of copies of the work in existence shows that it was 
popular. It was also twice translated into Turkish, and the Persian 
text has been lithographed at Lucknow by the Newal Kishore Press 
in 1897. 
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Sehwan in Sind, I.G. xxii, 162, and Elliot, i, 386, n. 5. 
On a flyleaf at the end there is a quatrain by Baba Talib 
Kashmiri (Blochmann, 607), and on another leaf at the 
beginning there is a statement that one Muh. Ism'ail 
s. Mir Muh. Loghman was the owner of the MS. Probably 
this was the Mir Loghman Majdavi(?) of the notice in 
the Khazina Asfiya, i, 636. 

Much of the Rashahat is taken up with Khwaja Ahrar's 
table-talk, and does not seem to be interesting, for it 
is almost entirely confined to points of Muhammadan 
theology. Some other biographies are also lengthy. For 
example, there is a long account^ of the poet Jami, who 
was a friend and admirer of the saint, and dedicated 
a poem to him, the Sabahat-al-Abrar, which Dr. Rieu 
translates by “ The Rosary of the Righteous ”. 

By far the most generally interesting part of the 
Rashahat is the account of the saint’s dealings with 
Sultans, and especially of his great feat in stopping three 
of them from fighting with one another. This account 
begins at p. 286 of No. 634 of the I.O. Library. It 
occurs in the first chapter or of the third maq.^ul. 

The author begins his account of the Khwajas with 
a genealogical table. It is a spiritual genealogy, and 
starts with Khwaja Ahrar’s — or, as he generally styles 
him, Hazrat Ishan’s — investiture by A'aqub Charkhi,” who 
was a native of Charl^ in the district of Ghazni, 
Afghanistan. Hazrat Ishan felt a call to wait upon 
Yaqub, and the latter accepted him, for each had dreamed 
about the other, and gave him his cap (faqiya) as 
a keepsake (pp. 3'’ and 54“). Y^aqub had in his turn been 
invested by Khwaja Bahau-d-din Naqshbandi, of whom 

^ Begins at p. 114 of No. 634. Account of his death on p. 142^. 

^ He died and w'as buried at Hamal^atu or Hamalghanu, in what 
was then the district of Hissar- Shad man, the Hissar La Gaie of 
Reclus’s L’Asie Musse, p. 500 ; see MS, 634, pp. 54, 56, and the I^azlna 
AsjtyCi, i, 567. The date of death is a.h. 851 (1447-8). His^r is in 
Transoxiana and South-East Samarkand. It is now Russian territory. 
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there is an account in tlie Akharl (Jan-ett, ii, 358). 
Bahau-d-din ^ had been invested by Amir Saiyid Kalal, 
and the pedigree so goes on till it ends with Miihaniinad, 
whose daughter Fatima married ‘Ali. Perliaps the most 
famous of the saints mentioned in the table was ‘Abdu-1- 
KBaliq (+ A.H. 575 = a.d. 1179-80) of Ghajdiwan in 
Bokhara, though Khwaja ‘Abdullah Barqi, who was the 
first lieutenant (Khalifa) of Yusuf Hamadani, is also 
mentioned, as likewise is Yusuf’s third lieutenant, Ahmad 
Yasavi whose tomb at Yasi, also called Ilazrat Turkestan, - 
is a famous place of pilgrimage ("f a.h. 562 = a.d. 1166—7). 

At p. 8 there is an amusing story about a Khwaja called 
Hakim Ata, and his wife ‘Ambar ^ Ana. Hakim Ata, who 
lived in Kashghar, was of a sw'arthy complexion, and one 
daj^ ‘Ambar, who was a lady of high degree, and the 
daughter of a Chaghatai prince named Boraq Khan. thought 
to herself. “ How nice it would be if the Khwaja were not 
so dark I” {sldli jardd). Her husband, being a saint, knew 
what she was thinking, and answered her thought by 
saving, “ A time will soon come when vou’ll be marrving 

' p. 43'’ gives the date of his birth as Aluharram, 718 (March-April, 
1.318). He is buried on the road from Samarkand to Bokhara {Travth 
of Izzat UUah, p. 57). It is four or 6ve miles from the city (ib., p. 61). 
Vambery vi.sited the shrine on his way to Bokhara (Story of my Struyylea, 
Xelson ed., p. 191). 

- Hazrat Turkestan is a long waj’ to the north of Tashkend, and is on 
the road to Orenburg. See Reclus, RtissSj p. 553. The Yasi 

saint succeeded Khwaja Hasan Andaqi, who was the .second Khalifa of 
A'usul Hamadani, while Yasavi wms the third. There is an account of 
the saint in the Kashahat, MS. 634, p. 6'’. Timur built a grand mosque 
in his honour. See also the KhazJna Asfyd^ i, 531, the ^Ain Akbart, 
Jarrett, lii, 358. and Melioransky's article m the h' iicydopadia of Islam, 
p. 204. 

I nia}- here note that Dr. Rieu's statement that Dr, W. Pertsch has 
given “a full statement of the contents of the Rashaluit in his Gotha 
Catalogue is rather misleading. Pertsch had only access to a small 
portion of the work — seventy-three folios — and his account only refers 
to that portion, and consists chiefly of a li.st, in Persian, of the contents 
of the above-mentioned folios. 

^ The name seems to be ‘Ambar, or ‘Anbar Ana. Perhaps it means 
“ the lady of musky tresses 
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: a blacker man than mj'self.” Now there was a Tashkend 

I saint who was black and thick-lipped, so that people called 
him Zangi Ata or Zangi Baba, i.e. the negro, or African 
Father. He was the son of a Naqshbandi ^^waja named 
Taj IDawaja. According to one account Zangi had a secret 
call to go to Kashghar, and went there and served Hakim 
Ata. Another story is that he could not go there, and 
that the only connexion between him and Hakim Ata 
was a telepathic one. However, when Hakim Ata died, 
Zangi heard of this, and went off to Kashghar and visited 
the tomb. Afterwai’ds, when the widow’s ‘iddat had 
expired, he sent a confidential messenger to her and asked 
her to marry him. She was haughty, and said she had 
no intention of marrying again, and least of all would she 
marry a black man. Saying this, she turned away from 
the marriage-broker, and immediately her neck went 
crooked. When Zangi heard of her refusal he was not 
disheartened, but sent a second messenger and asked 
her if she did not remember her husband’s prophecy that 
she would marry a black man ? This brouglit the incident 
to her recollection, and she at once said she accepted the 
offer of marriage. No sooner had she said that than her 
neck became straight. So they married, and had several 
sons, all of whom became distinguished. 

Zangi became a famous saint, and had four disciples, or 
khalifas (lieutenants), who apparently, like Wesley, took 
the world for their parish. It came about in this way. 
There were four young men named Uzzan Hasan, Saiyid, 
Sadr, and Badi’, studying at a college in Bokhara. As 
they were reading together one night, all four suddenly 
felt a call, and next morning left their homes and went 
off to Turkestan. They came near Tashkend and saw in 
the fields a black, thick-lipped man herding buffaloes. 
This was Zangi. He supported himself by hei’ding the 
villagers’ cattle, and it was said that when he was 
performing the stated prayer.s, all the beasts stopped 
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grazing till he had finished. They went up to him, and 
noticed with surprise that as they approached, the thorns 
which had been troubling them fell out of their limbs. 
He asked them what they were doing in that strange 
country, and they said they were in quest of knowledge. 
He offered to instruct them, but one of them, Badr, 
refused, saying that he was a Saijdd. “ Why should he 
wait upon this black man ? ” The other three did not 
reject Zangi's offer, saying to one another, “ Perhaps God 
has put Light into this dark body.” One of the number, 
however, the Saiyid (his proper name was Ahmad), could 
make no progress in religious knowledge, and spoke about 
this to ‘Ambar Ana and asked her to intercede for him 
with her husband. She agreed, and bade him wi-ap 
himself up in a dark mantle and lie at the door till 
morning. Her husband would come out then to perform 
his ablutions, and he would stumble against the lad, and 
perhaps would have compassion on him and put him right. 
Afterwards she spoke to her husband when they were in 
bed, and asked him to take pity on Ahmad, who was 
a Saiyid and a seeker after knowledge. Zangi smiled and 
said, “ His difficulty is his being a Saiyid, and I know 
from his thoughts that he objects to me as a black man.” 
However, he said he would see what he could do for him. 
In the morning he left his room and stumbled over the 
prostrate Saijdd. Tlie lad took liold of his foot and kissed 
it, and Zangi received him into favour and he became the 
second Khalifa. 

In a Ra^ha at p. 15’’ we have Khwaja ‘Abdul Khaliq 
Ghajdiwani’s eight rules, which are said to constitute the 
Tariqat or Rule of the Khwajas. They are honk dar 
dam, nazT bar qadam, sofr dar uxifn, Uiahvat dar 
anjtiman, yiid hard, bdzqa^t, niqdh dd^t, ydd dd.^t. 
It is added that thi-ee more rules were afterwards 
introduced. The meaning of the eight rules is expounded 
by the author. Some of them are well known. For 
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example, safr dar watn, and Jchihvat dar dnjaman are 
mentioned by Abul Fazl, and explained in a mystic sense. 

There is a short notice of Miwaja Ahrar at p. 57, but 
the full account of his ancestry, etc., begins with the first 
chapter (fasl) of maqsad 1 on p." 189’’. On p. 189 the 
author mentions that his account of the saint is partly 
derived from personal knowledge, and partly from the 
memoirs of Amir ‘Abdalawal and of Maulana Muh. Qazi 
(this is not the Maulana Qazi whom Babur mentions in 
his Memoirs, Erskine, 58, as liaving been hanged by rebels 
at Andijan in Ferghana in March, 1498). The author of 
the Salsala al-Arifln died in 1516 (see T. Kashidi, 342). 
The first ancestor mentioned is Khwaja Muhammad, the 
saint’s paternal great-grandfather. He belonged to a 
Baghdad family, but is said to have migrated to Tashkend 
or Shash, as it was then called, in company with a saint 
known as Hazrat Shaikh. Apparently, this saint was 
the son of a locksmith known as Qafal Shashi. The 
locksmith son’s life is said to have had three phases. 
First he went to Asia Minor to fight the infidels, tlien he 
Avent on pilgrimage to Mecca, and thirdly he resided in 
Baghdad. There he met in with Khwaja Ahrar’s paternal 
grandfather, and the two together migrated with their 
families to Tashkend. Hazrat Shaikh died and is buried 
in that town. 

Khwaja Ahrar’s father’s name was Khwaja Mahmud 
Shashi, and he was s. Khwaja Shihabu-d-din. He 
possessed, we are told, an abundant knowledge of the 
tenets of the Naqshbandi Order, and the saint composed, 
as a tribute to him, a tract on the tariqat of the Khwajas. 
This tract {risdla) seems now to have disappeared, except 
in the form of a versified rendering of it by the Emperor 
Babur. According to the Rashahat the saint stated in his 
preface that his parents (the word is Walidain’^ in the 

^ It seems to be also wdlidain in No. 634, p. 201^, but possibly it is 
wdliddn and honorific for the father. 

JRAS. 1916. 
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B.M. copy, p. 129“), from their high opinion of him, 
requested him to compose for them a treatise which 
should consist of the sayings of God's people, and be an 
introduction to the stages (maqdrnat) of the Hanifi 
doctrines, and at the same time be simple and practical, 
and without detailed arguments, and be in accordance 
with a remark of the Prophet (here an Arabic sentence is 
quoted). The saint added that it was fitting that he 
should obey this order, for his first impressions of religion 
came from his father. The Rashahat adds that the father 
is reported to have had a strong drawing to religion before 
the conception of the saint, and for four months before 
that event practised austerities, reduced his food and 
drink, and withdrew from promiscuous conversation. 

The circumstances under which Babur versified the 
saint’s tract are recorded in his Memoirs, Erskine, p. 388. 
Babur calls the treatise the Eisala Walidiya, but the word 
Walidiya is not used in the Rashahat. Babur’s version 
has been published by Dr. Denison Ross in his edition of 
the Rampur Diwan of Babur. Apparently it is only 
a partial rendering, and it is a versification and not 
a translation. Babur says the measure he adopted was 
that used by Jami in the Sabahat al-Abrar, “ The Rosary 
of the Righteous.” That poem will be found in B.M. MS. 
Add. 7770, fob 255’’. Dr. Rieu states that the metre used 
by Jami is that used by Amir Khusrau in the Nuh Sipahr. 

Khwaja Ahrar’s mother was a daughter of Khwaja 
Daud s. Shaikh Khawand Tahur (MS. 634, p. 193>>). She 
gave birth to the saint in the month of Ramazan, 806 

1 The date of birth is given at p. 202 of the Rashahat as Ramazan, 806 
(March - April, 1404). He died, according to the same authority 
(pp. 342-3), on the night of Saturday, the last day of Rabl‘u-l-awwal, 895 
(February 21, 1490). On Tuesday, 24 Rabl‘u-l-aMjir, 893 (April 8, 1488), 
he remarked, it is said, that if he lived 3 years 4 months longer he 
would be 90 complete. He must have meant 4 months and some days, 
for 4 months from 24 Rabl‘u-l-a^ir would only carry him to 24 Sha'ban. 
The Habib says he died in 896, and gives ‘All Sher's chronogram Khuld 
Barin (eternal paradise), which yields 896. But if the Rashahat be 
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(March-April, 1404). It is recorded on the testimony of 
several of his relatives that the child would not take to 
his mother’s breast until she had been purified, and forty 
days had elapsed. The saint himself told that when he 
was a year old they were about to shave his head and 
have a banquet when the news came of the death of 
Timur. There was great confusion, and there was no time 
to eat the food that had been cooked, and they all went 
out to a hill in the neighbourhood. At this time his 
family was living in Baghistan, near Tashkend. On 
referring to Beale I find that Timur died (at Otrar) in 
807 A.H. (February 18, 1405). On that date the saint 
was not a twelvemonth old, but no doubt the news would 
take some time to travel. One of the saint’s stories was 
that when he was a youth he was at the shrine of Shaikh 
Abu Bakr Qafal Shashi, when suddenly he had a vision of 
Jesus Christ. Jesus was standing, and the boy threw 
himself at His feet. Jesus raised him up and bade him 
not be sorrowful, for He would take care of him {tarbiyat 
khwdham hard, “ I shall educate you (or rear you)”). The 
Khwaja told this vision to his friends, and they interpreted 
it as meaning that he would become a physician.^ He did 
not like this interpretation and refused to accept it, and 
said that Jesus was a proclaimer of life and that the 
meaning of the vision was that he would have a living 
heart. After a while his friends agreed that this was the 
interpretation. 

Khwaja Ahrar spent part of his youth in Herat and 
was in gi-eat poverty " there. Then his maternal uncle 

correct, this is one year too much. Khwaja Ahrar, and also his son 
Yahia (John) and two of his grandchildren, are buried in Samarkand 
(Ra-shahat, 6.34, p. 307’’). 

' Jesus being specially celebrated in the East for His healing powers 
and His raising up of the dead. 

’ He told a story that may remind us of St. Martin of Tours. 
A beggar asked alms of him, and having nothing else to bestow he took 
off his turban and gave it to him. 
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Kliwaja Ibrahim sent him to Samarkand to study. 
Afterwards he took to farming, and with the lielp of 
a partner he gradually prospered, and eventually acquired 
great wealth from farming and from trade. He used to 
send caravans to China. The author of the Rashahat 
says (p. 210) that his wealth accumulated beyond 

calculation. Evidently, like many IHiwaja.s and like the 
Prophet Muhammad, he was a good business man. The 
author says that when he visited the .saint for the second 
time he was told that he had more than 1,300 fields, and 
that he was then buying still more land. 

p. 212’’. The author speaks, from personal observation, 
of the excellent manners of the Khwaja. He says he 
never saw him, though he was in attendance on him 
night and day for four months, and again for eight 
months, once yawn, or cough, or spit, or sneeze, or sit 
cross-legged. He also gives the name of an attendant 
who had been with him for five and thirty years, and 
had never seen him spit out grape-skins or cherry-stones, 
or sneeze, or put phlegm out of his mouth ! In short, he 
had never seen him do an ungraceful act. Another 
witness, Saiyid ‘Abdu-l-Qadir, related what he had seen 
when he came to Samarkand and visited the saint. One 
evening Mir Mazid Arghun came to see the saint at his 
house in the Kafshir Quarter, and there was a party 
(inajlis) at which ‘Abdu-l-Qadir was present. After the 
prayer before sleep, Khwaja Ahrar addressed ‘Abdu-l- 
Qadir and said ; “ Mir Mazid is m\'^ guest and he proposes 
to sit up with me to-night. It is proper to show' 
politeness to a guest, and I and some friends will sit up ; 
but you go to your reading and then retire to bed, and, 
if necessary, I’ll see you to-morrow' morning.” I begged 
to be allow'ed to sit up with the party, and he replied 
that if I felt equal to sitting up he would not prevent me. 
So I and three others sate up in the saint’s company, and 
from the beginning of night till morning I took part in 
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the conversation. The saint never moved his knees or 
made a movement of any kind until it vras time for the 
tajaddacl prayer. When that was over he came back 
and sate as before till morning. I, the faqir, though 
I had the strength of youth, moved my feet every hour, 
and with difficulty kept sleep away. Mir Mazid,’^ though 
he was a flaccid man (mardi mirtuhi bud), made little 
movement and kept off sleep. The saint remained steady 
till the morning, when he went to say his prayers and 
perform his ablutions. 

p. 269. The first fast of the third maqsad is an 
account of the influence which the saint exercised over 
the Sultans of Central Asia, and is the most valuable 
part of the book. It begins with his introduction to 
Abu Sa‘id, and tells how that unscrupulous prince defeated 
and killed ‘Abdallah, the grandson of Shahrukh, and took 
possession of Samarkand. According to the story the 
sultan and the saint each saw the other in a dream. 
Khwaja Alirar was a great dreamer, and also an inspirer 
of the dreams of others, and long after this he appeared 
to Abu Sa'id’s grandson, the Emperor Babur, and told him 
he would take Samarkand. The saint’s assistance to 
Abu Sa‘id is not much to his honour, but it is said that 
he twice afterwards saved Samarkand from the horrors 
of capture. Once was in Abu Sa'id’s time when Mirza 
Babur (not the conqueror of India) attacked the city, and 
the second time was when Sultan Mahmud, a son of Abu 
Sa‘id, came with an army from Hissar Shadman and 
besieged Samarkand in order to dispossess his elder 
brother, Sultan Ahmad. Mirza Babur’s attack is said to 
have been foiled bj’ the saint’s causing a murrain among 
his horses ; and Sultan Mahmud had to retire on account 
of a typhoon which came from the Qipchaq Desert, and 

' He is described in Bnbur’s Memoirs, Erskine, p. 25, as having 
excellent judgment, but as impudent and voluptuous. He fell in one of 
Babur's battles. 
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scattered the horses and other animals. This, too, was 
believed to have been caused by the saint. 

Durincf this last siege Sultan Ahmad behaved with 
weakness and cowardice, and allowed the saint to shut 
him up in a room in the College till the danger was past. 
The story is probably true, for his nephew, the Emperor 
Babur, says that Ahmad was a weak and ignorant man, 
and entirely in the hands of his ofScers. 

The shining point in Khwaja Ahrar’s career is his 
stopping a great battle between Sultan Ahmad and his 
brother ‘Umar Shaikh, who was assisted by Ahmad’s 
brother-in-law Sultan Mahmud KJian of Tashkend. They 
were all ready to fight, but the saint, in the spirit of the 
Eastern monk Telemachus, encamped between the armies 
and forced them, by moral suasion and the reverence paid 
to his sanctity and lineage, to depart to their homes in 
peace. The story is true, for it was recorded by Maulana 
Muhammad Qazi, an eyewitness and a disciple of the 
saint, and it is also told in the Hahlhu-s-siyar, Bombay 
ed., ii, 200, in the Tdrlkh-i-Rashldl. translation, p. 113, and 
in the Rashahat, MS. 634, p. 277'’. 

It is there stated on the authority of Maulana Qazi, the 
author of the Salsala-ul-Arifin, that one day Sultan 
Ahmad came to the saint in the Matarid quarter of 
Samarkand in great agitation and in a supplicating 
attitude, and with his face covered with perspiration. 
His news was that his youngest brother, ‘Umar Shaikh of 
Farghana, had come to Shahrukhia to attack him, and 
had for this purpose leagued himself with his father-in-law 
Yunas (Jonah) Khan. Yunas was not there himself, but 
had sent his son Sultan Mahmud Khan with a large force 
which, according to the 'Taril^-i-Kashidi, amounted to 
30,000 men. ‘Umar Shaikh, who was the father of the 
Emperor Babur, had brought a contingent of 15,000 men. 
Sultan Ahmad was about to march to Shahrukhia against 
them, and he had come to beg the saint to accompany him. 
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The saint agreed to do so, and they went off and encamped 
for some days at the White Fort (Aqqurghan), which was 
a dependency of Shahrukhia. But Khwaja Ahrar saw no 
need for remaining shut up there, so he left Sultan Ahmad 
and went on to Shahrukhia (named after Timur’s fourth son, 
Mirza Shahru^, and near the Syr River (the Jaxartes) ). 
‘Umar Shaikh and Sultan Mahmud KRan heard of his 
approach, and went forth to welcome him and took him to 
Shahrukhia. He argued with them and then sent his 
disciple to fetch Sultan Ahmad and his troops, and 
arranged with the two other Sultans tliat they also should 
advance with their armies, and that he himself should 
have a tent {shdmmna) and take up a position between 
the opposing forces. He waited then for the coming of 
the Sultans. Sultans Ahmad and Mahmud soon arrived, 
but ‘Umar Shaikh was inclined to be obdurate, and took 
a long time in coming. Sultan Ahmad was the first to 
arrive at the tomb, and when he learnt that the other two 
were coming, he stepped out to welcome them. He and 
Sultan Mahmud embraced and entered the tent, and then 
when ‘Umar Shaikh came up, his elder brother (Ahmad) 
met him, and ‘Umar took his brother’s hand and passed 
it over his face and wept. Sultan Ahmad then fell upon 
his neck and kissed him. Both of them wept, and the 
sight of this made all the company weep, and there was 
much noise and lamentation. Then the three princes sat 
down in the centre {tak) of the tent, and Maulana Qazi 
brought in some refreshment {hacr), and in his agitation 
and flurry he laid the table-cloth upside down {dastdr- 
Jdiivdn hdz guna anddkhtam). When they had finished 
eating, a treaty of peace was made, and Hazrat Ishan 
(that is, Khwaja Ahrar) made Sultan Ahmad give up 
Tashkend to the Khan (i.e. to Yiinas Khan). Then 
Maulana Qazi wrote out the treaty {ahdndvia), and the 
fdtiha was recited, and the meeting broke up. So far the 
Qazi. The author of the Rashahat adds that he heard 
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from some leading men that when the saint had made the 
three kings sit down together in the tent, one of those 
present closed his eyes for a moment, and what he seemed 
to see was a wide plain, and three camel-colts with their 
mouths open and ready to tear one another, while the 
saint was standing between them like a camel-dri v’er, 
holding the nose-strings tightly twisted round his hands 
and preventing them from biting one another ! All this 
while the two opposing armies were drawn up near the 
tent, and the soldiers were in their saddles. All were 
immensely impressed by the power and courage of the 
saint, and indeed his act, which was performed in 890 A.H., 
when he was over 80 years of age, was not unworthy 
to be compared with the famous self-sacrifice of Telemachus, 
the Eastern monk celebrated by Gibbon and Tennyson, 
“ The three kings returned, each one to his own army. 
His Holiness departed in the direction of the river of 
Khojand and performed his ablutions at the waterside. 
Turning to me, he said, ‘ Maulana Muhammad can write 
an account of my deed.’ His Holiness the Maulana says 
that this was his reason for undertaking the composition 
of his book, the Salsalat-ul-Arifin” {Tarll^-i-Rashldi, 
translation, p. 113). 

Maulana Qazi’s remark about the table-cloth reminds 
me of an incident in Babur’s Memoirs when he had 
a vision of Khwaja ‘Ubaid Ullah in 1500, and consequently 
after the saint’s death. He tells us (p. 132) that the 
Kkwaja appeared to him and told him that he would 
soon get Samarkand. During the vision there was the 
somewhat paltry circumstance of the glorified saint’s 
remarking on a table-cloth having been laid awry. But 
it is at the same time just such a ludicrous and in- 
appropriate incident as might occur in a dream, and 
which proves that the dream really happened.^ Light, 

' Babur is said to have had another dream in which a grandson of 
Khwaja Ahrar played a part. But the passage is spurious, and probably 
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too, is thrown upon it by Maulana Qazi’s account of what 
happened to himself at the meeting of the three kings. 
Dr. Denison Ross’s translation makes him say “ in the 
intensity of my emotion I overturned the table-cloth”. 
But the woi’ds of the Persian text are “ faqir az ghayit 
dihaM dastajrkJiicdnra \mzgun andakhtam ”, and I think 
they mean he laid the table-cloth upside down, and 
possibly this is what Dr. Denison Ross’s translation 
intends. It seems to me that this story is the genesis 
of Babur’s dream. He had probably been reading or 
thinking of the story of the three kings, and so the badly 
laid table-cloth came up in his brain. Babur says that 
Mulla Baba appeared as present during the dream, and 
I suggest that Mulla Baba probably stands for Maulana 
Qazi, who was a disciple of the saint and his constant 
attendant. 

Khwaja Ahrar had two sons by different wives. The 
eldest was ‘Abdullah Khwajika. Khwaja Ahrar spoke 
highly of his literary talents, but said the younger son, 
Khwaja Yalua, had more attractive power. So he passed 
over ‘Abdullah, and appointed Yahia^ as his successor 
and as the guardian of his tomb. This gave rise to bad 
feeling between the brothers and their respective partisans. 
Khwaja Yahia was murdered by the Uzbegs, along with 

added by Jahangir. It occurs in the Memoirs at the end of the year 
908 (Mrs. Beveridge's translation. Appendix D in fasc. i). The passage 
says that Khwaja Ya'qub, the son of Khwaja Y^ahya (John) and grandson 
of ‘Ubaid Ulla, appeared to Babur when the latter was in great danger. 
There are several reasons for doubting the genuineness of the passage, 
which does not occur in the Persian translations. One is that Khwaja 
Yahya had no son called Ya'qUb. He had three sons, but two of them 
were named Zechariah and ‘Abdul BaqI, and ivere murdered by the 
Uzbegs in 1500. There was a third son who escaped death, but he was 
called M uliammad Amin and not Y’^a'qUb (Rashahat, MS. 634, p. 307'’)- 
From this B.M. MS. it appears to be uncertain if he did escape. He 
was told to cross the Oxus as soon as possible, but there is a remark 
about his being made to join the others, which seems to imply that he 
was murdered as well as his father and two brothers. 

^ Khwaja Yahia was also highly admired by the poet Jaml. 
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his two sons Khwaja Zechariyah and Khwaja ‘Abdul BaqI. 
Shaibani seems ^ to have behaved well to Yalua, sending 
him a horse that could cover 30 leagues a night, but 
Yahia said it would be cowardly in him to go oti' alone 
and leave his people in Samarkand. So he sent back 
the horse. Afterwards the Uzbegs, whom Shaibani either 
could not or would not control, followed Yahia and killed 
him and his two sons after they had not gone far 
from Samarkand. Yahia apparently was going towards 
Khurasan and Mecca. A third son of his survived. The 
murders were committed on 11th Muharram, 906 (August 8, 
1500). The elder son of Khwaja Ahrar, ‘Abdullah 
Khwajika, lived at Farkat, some miles from Tashkend, 


^ So says MS. No. 634, but the B. M. MS. Or. 212 and the 1. 0. Library 
copy No. 633 tell the story dififerently. They have a long account of 
the martyrdoms. They say that Sultan ‘All, the unfortunate son of 
Sultan Mahmud and Zohra, came out of Samarkand and surrendered 
himself to Shaibani on 1st Muharram, 906 (July 28, 1500), and that 
IQiwaja Yahia and others came out next day. Shaibani did not behave 
well to them, and ordered them to be detained and put in chains. 
Khwaja Yahia wept when he saw chains put on his son Zechariah, and 
said that Khwaja Ahrar foresaw the evil fate of his son and grandson 
when he called the one Yahia (John the Baptist) and the other 
Zechariah (who was sawn asunder, according to the Muhammadans). 
At last Yahia and his family were allowed to go to Persia, but the 
Uzbegs pursued them, apparently by Shaibani’s orders, and took Yahia 
and his two sons to a place which is called the Desert of Karzun, or 
perhaps we should read Dasht Khwajika rozan (the desert called the 
Kliwajika’s window ?). Some of the party escaped, and they took the 
bodies of the martyrs to Qarshi, where they were kept for thi-ee months 
and eventually removed to Khwaja Ahrar's sepulchre in Samarkand. 
It was probably the <lesire to get po.ssession of Khwaja Yaliia's wealth, 
presumably inherited from his father, that led to the murders. All 
the M.SS. mention a place called Ta.shkend in connexion with the 
murders, but evidently this cannot be the well-known city of Tashkend. 
That lies a long way to the north-north-east of Samarkand and quite 
out of the way to Persia, whither Yahia was going. He was travelling 
to Bokhara via Karmina, and the Tashkend mentioned in the texts 
must be some small place to the west of Samarkand. As P. de Courteille 
remarks (i, 174, note), Karzan, where, according to Babur, the murders 
took place, is a dependency of Samarkand. It is also mentioned in 
Yaqut, iv, 22. (In Babur’s Memoirs it is written Kardzan.) 
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and was visited there by Babur in 1506-7. His father, 
Khwaja Ahrar, had also lived there at one time. 

Doubtless there are many other points of interest in 
the Rashahat which I have not mentioned, but I think 
I have shown that the work is worth studying and even 
publishing. At 286 the second fad begins. It gives 
an account of the miracles performed by the saint. Two 
instances are mentioned of men devoting themselves to 
death (becoming feda) in order to I’estore Khwaja Ahrar 
to health. One is mentioned at 311'’. The other is at 
p. 332, and tells how Nuru-d-din died for the saint when 
the latter was suffering from the plague. A large blue 
lump (ddna) passed from Khwaja Ahrar's left side into 
Nuru-d-din’s side. This, apparently, was in 884 (1479), 
and it was the time when the plague first appeared. 

P.S.— The 1,0. MS. No. 633 of Ethe, p. 261, is even 
a more legible copy than No. 264, and it is fuller and 
more correct. It was made by the son of a citizen of 
Herat in 1577. 
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THE HISBA JURISDICTION IN THE AHKAM 
SULTANIYYA OF MAWARDI 

By H. F. AMEDROZ 

rjIHE Hisba jurisdiction, which is the subject of the 
twentieth and concluding chapter of Mawardi’s 
work, is akin to those dealing with the Kadi and with 
the Mazalim tribunal ; these have been discussed in the 
Journal (1910, p. 761, and 1911, p. 635). In the following 
pages an attempt is made to give, in an abridged form, 
the substance of the Hisba chapter (ed. Enger, Bonn, 
.1853, pp. 404-31), to be followed by some observations 
on the working of the rules there laid down, and on their 
effect in practice. 

[p. 404] The Hisba jurisdiction is based on the duty 
imposed on Moslems by the Kuran, iii, 100, of enjoining 
good and of forbidding evil actions, a duty binding on 
everyone, but operating differently according as the duty 
be performed voluntarily or in pursuance of official duty, 
i.e. by the Muhtasib. He is bound to act by virtue of his 
appointment ; others are only collectively bound ; and, 
unlike the voluntary duty, his duty must not be 
neglected ; it must be based on complaint made, must 
be accompanied by inquiry, may be supported by force, 
and may be enforced by punishment short of the 6xed 
penalties (huclud), whereas voluntary action neither 
requires a previous complaint nor admits of the auxiliary 
remedies. 

The official is entitled to a stipend from the treasury ; 
he is, moreover, at liberty to deduce principles of decision 
from custom {‘urf), as distinct from revealed law (shar‘) : 
[p. 405] as for instance in the removal of projections from 
shops in the markets, which he may either sanction or 
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forbid in accordance with his opinion so formed, whereas 
a person acting without obligation (mutataicnui') may not 
do this. Such are the distinctions between their two sets 
of functions. 

The official must be free and competent to act as 
witness to legal acts {‘adl), a man of judgment and 
energy, strenuous in religious matters, and acquainted 
with what are held to be evil actions. Shafeite jurists 
doubt his right to enforce his view of what is evil in 
cases where legal opinion is not unanimous ; Abu Sa'id 
al-Istakhri ^ holds the affirmative, which implies that he 
should be a man competent to decide in cases where the 
law is doubtful ; the other view is that he must not 
enforce his own opinion, since all men are at liberty in 
doubtful cases to decide for themselves. On this view 
the Muhtasib’s legal ability is immaterial ; all he needs is 
knowledge of what is generally i-eputed evil. 

The duties of the Hisba are intermediate between those 
of the Kadi and those of the Mazalim tribunals. The 
jurisdiction corresponds to that of the Kadi’s court in the 
right to hear and adjudicate on complaints in worldly 
matters, but only in three classes of cases, viz., those 
concerned with short measure or weight, with fraud or 
concealed defect in a thing sold or in its value, and with 
the withholding of a debt due [p. 406] by one able to 
discharge it, the ground being that these three classes of 
complaints imply a clear wrong and are identified with 
an obvious right, matters proper to be dealt with under 
a jurisdiction which has for its object to further the 
observance of duties. To go beyond this would be to 
encroach on the sphere of legal decisions. And, like the 
Kadi, the Muhtasib may compel a defendant to discharge 
his liability — not liabilities generally, but only such as 
can be asserted through his jurisdiction ; these, if 

’ Died 328 A. H., Ibn Khali., transl., i, 374. He filled the office of 
Muhtasib at Baghdad. 
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admitted, and if within the defendant’s power to dis- 
charge, may be enfoi-ced in favour of the person entitled, 
for their non-discharge is a wrong which it is his duty to 
repress. 

In two respects his jurisdiction falls short of that of 
the Kadi. He is incompetent to deal with claims which 
do not result from wrongful acts, whether they arise on 
contracts {‘ukud), on commercial transactions (mu‘dmaldt), 
or on assertions of right and of liability {hukuk, 
nmitdlabdt ) ; these the Muhtasib must not presume to 
entertain nor to adjudicate on, whatever their magnitude, 
whether it be one dirham or less, unless it be a case 
referred to him in express terms (nass sarih) extending 
his jurisdiction, for he will then combine with his own 
powers those of a Kadi, assuming him to be himself 
judicially qualified (min ahl al-Ijtihdd ) ; failing this 
extension of jurisdiction it is for the Kadi to decide the 
matter, be it great or small. Secondly, his jurisdiction is 
restricted to such liabilities as are admitted. If they be 
denied or disputed he cannot act, for only a judge is 
empowered to hear evidence and to administer an oath ; 
this the Muhtasib cannot do, [p. 407] whether for the 
purpose of establishing a claim or displacing a liability. 

In two respects the Muhtasib’s powers exceed those of 
a Kadi : he is entitled to examine into matters within 
his jurisdiction in the absence of a complainant, whereas 
a Kadi must have a litigant competent to complain before 
him, otherwise he is exceeding his jurisdiction. And, for 
the purpose of repressing wrong, the Muhtasib is invested 
with the extreme powers of a sovereign protector, for his 
authority being based ^ on fear, to enforce it by means of 
fear is no excess of jurisdiction ; whereas the Kadi’s 
power being based on justice, his characteristic is a sense 
of responsibility, and for him to wield the stern powers of 

* For <UjS^ the MS. B. M. Or. 3117 reads i ^ 
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the Hisba would be unbefitting. The two offices have 
diffei'ent fields of action and their limits should not be 
transcended. 

Between the Hisba and the Mazalim tribunal there are 
points of agreement and of difference. They agree in 
being both based on the fear a-ssociated with the 
sovereign’s authority and energy, and in the right to seek 
thereby what is conducive to the public good and to strive 
to repress obvious wrong; they differ first in this, that 
the Mazalim tribunal being intended to meet cases which 
the Kadi’s court is unequal to dealing with, and the 
Hisba to meet cases which it is not severe enough to deal 
with,'^ it follows that the Mazalim tribunal ranks highest 
and the Hisba lowest ; the former can issue orders on 
both Kadi and Muhtasib, the Kadi on the JInhtasib alone, 
[p. 408] whereas the Muhtasib cannot issue orders on 
either of the others. A second difference is that the 
Mazalim tribunal may give judicial decisions, which the 
Muhtasib may not do.- 

The Hisba duty of enjoining what is right falls under 
three heads ; it may concern n hat is due to Allah, or 
what is due to mankind, or it may partake of both. The 
first may be an obligation enforceable on the community, 
not on the individual, as, for example, abandoning the 
Friday prayer in an inhabited place. Here if the number 
of inhabitants be such as is legally adequate, such as 
forty and upwards, the duty should be enforced and its 
omission punished. But when the adequacy of the 
number is not certain, then if the Muhtasib’s opinion 
accord with that of the population as to establishing the 
Friday prayer, he should order it and they should comply 
with his oi'der, but the penalty for non-compliance should 

’ Perhaps for ai , should be read j-ii, i.e. «_ij. 1, “it is too lofty 
to deal with.’’ ^ 

^ It likewise came to the assistance of the Muhtasib in cases he was 
unequal to dealing with ; see Ahkam, p. 140, and JRAS. 1911, p. 641. 
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be lighter than in the first case. If their respectiv’e 
opinions coincide against its establishment, then he must 
not order it, but rather forbid it. If the people wish to 
establish it and the Muhtasib be adverse, in this case he 
should not oppose them, and must neither establish it 
against his own opinion, nor by forbidding it keep them 
from performing what they regard as a duty. Again, 
[p. 409] the Muhtasib may approve and the people be 
adverse. Here abandonment, if persisted in, would lead to 
the Friday meeting being neglected in spite of possible 
changes consequent on lapse of time and increase of 
population ; and, on the question whether the Muhtasib 
ought, under these circumstances, to enforce its establish- 
ment two views are held by the Shafeite school. Abu 
Said al-Istakhri holds that he may lawfully act, lest the 
young should grow up to neglect the observance and 
imagine that it can be dropped with an increasing just 
as with a diminishing population. An instance of such 
a precaution was Ziyad’s action in the mosques of 
Basra and Kufa when those praying in the court were 
in the habit when rising from their prostrations of rubbing 
the earth from their foreheads : he ordered the court to 
be strewn with pebbles, saying that he feared lest in 
time the young should grow up to think that this rubbing 
the traces of prostration from the forehead was a constituted 
practice of prayer. The other Shafeite view is against the 
Muhtasib’s acting, for he is not entitled to bring people 
to his way of thinking, nor to enforce his opinion on them 
in a matter of religion when each may judge for himself, 
viz. whether the number of worshippers is insufficient 
for the Friday prayer. He is entitled to order the 
observance of festivals, but whether to so order be 
obligatory or permissive depends on the difference of 
Shafeite opinion as to whether the observance be prescribed 
as a custom, or be obligatory : if the former, to order it is 
a laudable act ; if the latter, then it is indispensable. Now 
JKAS. 1916. 6 
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the Friday prayer in the mosque and the summons thereto 
are a part of Islamic rites and signs of worship by which 
the Prophet distinguished the Islamic community from 
polytheism, and if the inhabitants of a town or place 
decide on ceasing the Friday gathering in the mosque 
[p. 410], and on omitting the call to prayer at the appointed 
hours, it is a laudable act in the Muhtasib to enforce these, 
but whether it be obligatory on him and its neglect a sin, 
or whether it is laudable and its performance meritorious, 
depends on the divergent Shafeite views in the case of 
a population assenting to the omission of the announce- 
ment and call to prayer and the Friday gathering, and 
whether the ruler is justified in using force to compel 
them. Neglect of the Friday prayer by individuals 
should not be checked by the Mufitasib unless practised 
as an habitual custom, for such attendance is merely 
commendable and any excuse justifies its omission. But 
if the neglect have a suspicious character, or by becoming 
habitual may lead to others acting likewise, then the 
Muhtasib should take into account the advantage of 
checking this contempt for the rules of religion. A warning 
against neglect of mosque attendance should therefore 
depend on the circumstances of the case. There is 
a tradition that the Prophet was once minded to order 
his followers to collect firewood, and after the call to 
prayer had been sounded, and prayer made, to go and 
burn the houses of those who were absent. 

As regards constraint on individuals for delaying 
prayer beyond the specified hour, this should be noticed 
and corrected, and the defence taken into account. If the 
cause be forgetfulness, the Muhtasib should admonish, 
not punish ; if it be negligence and carelessness, he should 
punish and compel performance ; but delay is not punish- 
able when the specified hour is not yet past, on the ground 
of the diversity of legal opinion, some holding delay to be 
meritorious. Where there is a general consensus to delay 
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prayer to the utmost limit of time, but the Muhtasib holds 
it better it should be hastened, the question whether he 
should enforce his own view admits of two answers ; for 
the consensus may lead to the belief on the part of the 
rising generation that this, and no earlier one, is the 
appointed hour [p. 411], whereas if some hasten, those 
who delay will be left to hold to their opinion. As 
regards the call to prayer and the supplication standing, 
one who dissents from the Muhtasib’s view should not 
on that account be exposed to constraint or prohibition 
if his conduct is lawfully governed by his own judgment, 
for this case is free from the above stated danger. 
Similarly, in the case of purification, when performed in 
a way which is permissible although not in accordance 
with the Muhtasib’s own view, as for instance the removal 
of impurity by liquids and ablution with water mixed 
with powdery substances, or rubbing only a part of the 
head, or the neglect to remove as much as a dirham weight 
of impurity, — none of these are matters for constraint or 
prohibition. To restrain ablution with fermented date 
juice when water fails may be’ regarded in two ways, for 
such use may lead to a man regarding such liquor as 
always permissible, and ultimately to his intoxicating 
himself by drinking it. These are instances of the juris- 
diction in matters appertaining to religion. 

In matters of worldly concern the jurisdiction may 
have to do with the general public or with individuals. 
Examples of the former are : failure of water supply, 
ruinous city walls, or the arrival of needy wayfarers 
whom the people of the place fail to provide for ; in such 
case, if there be money in the treasury no constraint is 
needed, and the Muhtasib may order the water supply to 
be put right and the walls repaired, and may relieve the 
wayfarers on their passage, all this being chargeable on 
the treasury and not on the inhabitants, as are also 
dilapidations in mosques. But if the treasury be without 
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funds, then these liabilities [p. 412] fall on all inhabitants 
of substance, but not on any one of them specifically, and 
if such persons act the Muhtasib’s light of compulsion is 
at an end. These need no permission for giving the 
relief or doing the repairs, but before demolishing the 
part they propose to repair of the city’s walls or its 
mosque they must procure permission, not from the 
Muhtasib but the Governor, who must first take an 
undertaking from them to do the work. In the case 
of mosques which are the special property of a tribe or 
of its subdivision no permi.ssion is needed. The Muhtasib 
may compel the rebuilding of what has been demolished, 
but not the completion of works freshly started. If 
persons of substance fail to act, then if the place be 
inhabitable and its water supply adequate though scantj", 
the Muhtasib should hold his hand, but if the place has 
been rendered uninhabitable, then if it be a stronghold 
whose loss would be an injury to Islam the ruler must 
not allow the population to remove, and he should act as 
he would in the case of a sudden calamity by imposing 
the work on all those able to perform it. It is the part 
of the Muhtasib to inform the sovereign, and to encourage 
the action of such persons. 

But if the place be not a stronghold and essential to 
Islamic welfare, then the Muhtasib’s action should be 
milder and he must not use compulsion on the population, 
for it is the sovereign who ought to do what is needed. 
If funds be wanting, let him strive to get them, and let 
the Muhtasib tell the people that until funds are forth- 
coming they are at liberty either to remove from the 
place or to undertake the repairs necessary to render it 
habitable. If they accept the burden, it should be 
a collective one to the extent of each man’s willino-ness ; 
no individual must be compelled to do more, [p. 413] be it 
little or much ; let each be told to disburse what he can 
and will, and let those without means help by labour. 
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When an adequate sum is provided, or is assured by the 
undertakings of persons of substance, then the Muhtasib 
may set the work going. And these undertakings, unlike 
those given in respect of private transactions, may be 
enforced, for where the benefit is collective the remedy is 
extended. But although the benefit be thus collective, 
the Muhtasib must first procure the sovereign’s assent, 
lest he should be acting against his order, for the work 
does not come within his special functions. In trifling 
cases where the assent is difficult to procure, and where 
delay would he mischievous, he may proceed without it. 

In cases between individuals, such as where rights are 
withheld and debts unpaid without excuse, the Muhtasib 
should on complaint made take action, not by imprisoning, 
which is for the judicial authority, but by constraint 
{mulazama), for this is a remedy open to the complainant.^ 
He cannot compel the support of relations, for it is for the 
law to decide for and against whom this right exists, but 
if the law has decided he may enforce the decision. Nor 
may he enforce the obligation of nurturing (Icafdla) the 
young without a legal decree, but to this he may give 
effect. Bequests and deposits of property he must not 
deal with as against persons of eminence and importance, 
but he may as against ordinary people, as an incentive to 
mutual kindness and confidence. [p. 414] These are 
examples of how the jurisdiction is to be exercised. 

Examples where the rights involved partake of a 
religious and of a worldly nature are : compelling legal 
guardians to sanction a widow’s remarriage, on request, 
with a suitable person ; securing the interval between 
a woman’s divorce and remarriage, and in this case by 
punishment, whereas a recalcitrant guardian cannot be 


’ Mulazama, the securing a person’s attendance before a tribunal, is 
referred to in the Mazalim chapter on pp. 142 and 145 ; see JRAS. 1911, 
pp. 642, 643. 
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punished ; ^ enforcing parental duty by punishing one 
who disowns a lawfully born child, so as to protect his 
legitimacy ; enforcing the rights of slaves, male and 
female, against their masters by securing that their tasks 
are not too heavy for their powers, and likewise that 
beasts are adequately fed by their masters and are not 
overworked; ensuring the adequate support of a foundling 
or compelling his being transferred to someone who will 
undertake this duty, and so of strayed beasts, as against 
their finder, obliging the transferee to give an undertaking 
in the case of strayed beasts, but not in the case of 
foundlings. These are examples of the jurisdiction in 
mixed cases. 

Acts prohibited as evil fall likewise under three 
heads — those of a religious, of a worldly, and of a mixed 
character. The religious may relate to worship, [p. 415] 
to reprehensible acts (malizurdt), or to commercial trans- 
actions. Examples of the first class are attacks on the 
revealed or traditional methods of worship ; uttering 
supplications aloud instead of in silence, or vice versa ; 
additions to prayer or to the call thereto, not sanctioned 
by tradition ; these the Muhtasib should restrain and 
punish if persisted in, as not sanctioned by any authorized 
exponent of the law. So also inadequate purification of 
the person, garments, or place of prayer should be forbidden 
when well ascertained, but should not be alleged on mere 
conjecture or suspicion. There is a story of a Muhtasib 
asking a man who was entering a mosque with his shoes 
on whether he did this in the privy of his own house, 
and on his denial sought to put him to his oath ; in this 
he showed ignorance, and he exceeded his jurisdiction in 
yielding thus to suspicion. Similarly, a man must not 
be accused on suspicion of omitting to remove his own 

^ Shafeite, unlike Hanifite, law requires the guardians’ sanction to 
a woman’s marriage ; this diversity is mentioned in the Kadi chapter, 
p. 118, and JRAS. 1910, p. 76 
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ceremonial uncleanness {janaha), or the duty of prayer 
and fasting, though he may be admonished against 
disregard of divine law and ordinance. Eating during 
Kamadhan must not be punished except after inquiry 
as to the motive where there is a doubt ; often it is illness 
or a journey. Suspicious indications justify inquiry, and 
if the excuses alleged he plausible the Muhtasib should, 
not blame but enjoin secrecy in the eating so as to dispel 
suspicion, without requiring any oath from doubt as to 
the statement, for he is reduced to crediting it. In the 
absence of excuse the disapproval should be open and 
effective, and the penalty be sufficient to deter. Moreover, 
where an excuse is present the eating should not take 
place openly, for it may arouse suspicion and may serve as 
a precedent to foolish people unable to discriminate when 
the excuse exists, [p. 416] Withholding the poor rate 
due in respect of visible property should be dealt with 
by the supervisor of the rate who is entitled to inflict 
punishment (ta‘3ir) for the dishonesty, but if the rate be 
due from undisclosed property the Muhtasib would seem 
to be the person to act, for the supervisor has no right 
of interference with undisclosed property. Or again, it 
may be held to be rather the supervisor’s concern, as 
payment to him of what was due would have been 
a sufficient discharge. The punishment should be such 
as is suitable to the circumstances under which payment 
of the rate was refused ; if a secret payment be alleged 
the Muhtasib must credit the statement. 

Begging for alms by one not in want, because possessed 
of money or of a handicraft, should be prohibited and 
punished, and this is rather for the Muhtasib than the poor 
rate official, for the Caliph ‘Omar so acted in the case of 
mendicants. A beggar who appears well to do should be 
warned that begging is unlawful in one not in want, but 
he should not be actually prohibited, as he may be in 
secret a needy person. A beggar who is sturdy and 
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able to work should be reproved and told to earn his 
living by his craft, and if he persist he should be kept 
from begging by punishment. And where, owing to the 
persistent begging of one disqualified as above, it becomes 
necessary that the beggar’s money be applied for his 
maintenance or, if he be a craftsman, that he be hired out 
and supported out of his wages, in such case the Muhtasib 
should not do this himself, as it is a legal matter which 
concerns the judges; it should be referred to them either 
to deal with or to depute the duty to him. 

Where a jurist or preacher is found to be applying 
himself to the exposition of revealed law without possessing 
the requisite ability, so that people are likely to be led 
astray by some wrong interpretation or misleading opinion, 
the Mubtasib should forbid his so doing, and should give 
public notice of having done this lest people be deceived ; 
[p. 417] but if he be in any doubt he should only do 
this after inquiry. It is said that ‘Ali b. Abi Talib, seeing 
Hasan of Basra addressing an audience, tested his ability 
by ascertaining from him that the prop of religion was 
temperance and its bane greed, after which he told him 
that he was free to discourse. If anyone pretending to 
learning lay down some novel proposition which is contrary 
to generally received opinion and is repugnant to the 
revealed word, and if the learned of the day reject it, the 
Muhtasib should reprove him, when he will either repent or 
it will be the sovereign’s duty to keep religion pure. And if 
the expounders of Allah’s Book advance an interpretation 
which abandons tbe clear revealed word for what is really 
heresy and involves obscuring its meaning, or if some 
transmitter of traditions deals exclusively with those of 
no authority which are repugnant to the mind and 
corruptive of sound exeggsis, this the Muhtasib ought to 
prohibit. But he must be in a position to distinguish 
between the sound and un.sound views by one of two 
methods, either by detecting it by his own legal ability. 
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or by resting his disapproval on the fact that the learned 
of the day uniformly disapprove of it as heresy and com- 
plain of it ; their unanimity will justify his prohibiting it. 

Next as I’egards reprehensible acts {maJtzurdt). It is 
his duty to keep people from acts of doubtful character 
and such as induce suspicion, for the Prophet tells us to 
abandon what occasions doubt for certainty. He should 
begin by censuring only, and be slow to punish — witness 
the story how ‘Omar, after he had prohibited men from 
walking round the Ka‘ba with women, saw a man praying 
with a woman and struck the man with his whip. The 
man objected that even if he had done wrong he had had 
no notice, and denied that he was aware of ‘Omar’s 
decision on the subject, [p. 418] ‘Omar thereupon gave 
him liberty to retaliate on him, but the man ended by 
forgiving ‘Omar his over-hasty act. A man seen in the 
company of a woman on a beaten road, and with no 
circumstance of suspicion, should not be reproved nor 
hindered, for such an occurrence is inevitable ; but if this 
happen on an unfrequented road, this is a suspicious 
circumstance, and the Muhtasib, whilst prohibiting it, 
should be slow to punish, lest the woman prove to be of 
the class the man may not marry, in which case he should 
advise the man not to expose her to suspicion ; and if she 
be a remote relative, to be on his oruard against being led 
into sin, adding a suitable censure. A story is told that 
Ibn ‘A’isha, seeing a couple in company together, said that 
if the woman were of this cla.ss it was disgraceful, for it 
exposed her to scandal, and if she were not of the class 
it was yet worse. But a set of verses soon reached him 
suggesting that the occasion of the two meeting was the 
delivery of a message, [p. 419] and the name of the poet 
Abu Nuwas appearing thereon Ibn ‘A’isha disclaimed any 
intention of interfering with him.^ Indeed, this act of 

' The story is told (Aghani, xviii, 4) of Ibn ‘A’isha’s father, Kadi 
of Basra. 
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disapproval was all that could be required from Ibn 
‘A’islia, but it would not be adequate in the case of an 
official. Nor did Abu Xuwas’ statement disclose any 
immorality, for he might have been referring to a woman 
within the prohibited degree ; nevertheless, the facts, and 
the sense of what he said, did suggest conduct reprehensible 
in him, although perhaps not so in a person of a different 
character. 

Where the Muhtasib comes across something objection- 
able of this sort he should act deliberately, and make 
inquiry into the facts of the case before acting. There is 
a tradition that ‘Omar saw a man going round the Ka'ba 
with an attractive woman clinging to him, the man 
uttering the while verse expressive of his care for his 
companion’s comfort and safety on her journey to Mecca. 
‘Omar asked who was this person, the sole object of his 
thoughts on his pilgrimage, and he answered she was his 
own wife, but a very stupid woman, whom he did not 
divorce [p. 420] because of her beauty and of her being 
the mother of his children, and ‘Omar said he could act as 
he chose with her. Thus he inquired before blaming, and 
all suspicion being dispelled he was pacified. 

Open possession of fermented wine by a Moslem should 
be punished, and the wine spilt over him, but in the case 
of a non-Moslem Abu Hanifa is against punishment and 
against spilling the liquid, on the ground that it is 
property and entitled to protection, whereas Shafi i holds 
there is no protection for the unbeliever any more than 
the believer, and that it should be spilt. To openly 
possess fermented date juice, according to Abu Hanifa, 
involves neither penalty nor spilling of the liquid, as it 
is admittedly lawful property, but Shafi‘i holds it to be as 
unlawful as wine and that to spill it involves no liability 
(ghurm). The Muhtasib should consider each case, and 
prohibit the open possession where it belongs to an habitual 
drunkard, but not spill it over him except by order of 
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a qualified judge, lest a legal decision involve him in 
liability. One obviously drunk who talks irrationally 
should suffer a punishment short of a fixed penalty, as 
being a weak person without self-control. The open 
possession of prohibited toys and musical instruments 
should be punished and the objects reduced to atoms by 
the Muhtasib unless they can be put to some other 
use, but the playing with dolls is no sin but mereh’ a 
preparation for girls’ family duties. Yet it is a practice 
£p. 421] akin to the delineation of the human species and 
savouring of idolatry, at times allowable and at others 
objectionable according to circumstances. The Prophet 
-once found 'A’isha pla 3 dng with dolls, and sanctioned it. 
The Shafeite jurist Abu Sa'id al-Istokhri, when Mnhtasib, 
under Muktadir, suppressed the sale of a certain bitter 
herb, saying it was solely used to flavour date wine, which 
was unlawful, but he allowed the sale of toys on the 
strength of the Prophet’s action. In so holding he was 
practically drawing a legal conclusion, but his view as to 
the herb was correct, for although used at times as 
a remedy this is rare. Its sale, therefore, is lawful for 
those who hold the fermented date allowable,^ but in one 
who holds the reverse it is, on the one hand, permissible as 
susceptible of being used for other objects, but on the 
other improper, having regard to its habitual use. Abu 
Sa'id’s prohibition proceeded, not on the sale being un- 
lawful, but on its publicity by reason of the place allotted 
for the purpose, and on the fact that the lawfulness of 
the destined user was extended to the sale itself, his 
object being to make the vulgar apprehend the difference 
between this and other lawful sales. Publicitj^ in the 
performance even of lawful acts may be objectionable, as 
for instance the case of relations between the sexes. 

Reprehensible acts which are not apparent should not 
be ferreted out by the ISluhtasib ; he should not reveal 
' i.e. the Hanifite ; see Ibn Khali., transl., i, 200, and note 10. 
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them, [p. 422] but respect tlieir concealment.^ The 
Pi’ophet enjoined that vile acts should be hid, and 
threatened punishment (Iiadcl) on anj'one who revealed 
them to him. Cases where the facts rai.se a presumption 
that concealment is being practised may be such as 
involve some outrage to morality which admits of no 
I’eparation — for instance, tru.stworthy information of 
sexual immorality or of secret murder ; in order to 
prevent this happening investigation by the Muhtasib 
is proper and likewi.se by those acting voluntarily. This 
was what occuri-ed to Mughira b. Shu'ba when he was 
visited by a married woman at Basra, and certain persons 
who knew this watched for and surprised them, and then 
gave evidence before ‘Omar : the story is well known. - 
What ‘Omar disapproved was not the surprise ; it was the 
want of evidence which made him inflict on them the 
fixed penalty for slander. In a case which does not come 
within this category and involves a less serious offence, 
investigation and disclosure are not permissible. ‘Omar 
is said to have come on some habitual drinkers in 
a vintner's shop which they had lit up, and on his 
reminding them that he had forbidden both the lights 
and the drinking, they replied that he too had violated 
the divine prohibition against spying on people, [p.423] and 
entering their presence without permission.^ ‘Omar 
agreed that the acts balanced each other and left them 
unmole.sted. The sound of prohibited revelry proceeding 
openly from an abode sliould be reproved from outside 
and without any sudden entering ; the mischief is evident, 
and to inquire further i.s needles.s. 

Commercial dealings of the forbidden class, such as 

' The MS. B.M. Or. 3117 has in the text, p. 422, 1. 1, j 
and in 1. 3 . 

^ See Aghani, xiv, 145, and Ibn Khali., transl., iv, 255. 

^ For in the text read 1 . The story is referred 

to in the Ihya aI-‘UIiim, ed. Cairo, 1302, ii, 281. 
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illicit gain {riba)} unlawful sales, and anything contrary 
to revealed law should he prohihited and censured by the 
Muhtasib in spite of the parties consenting thereto, if its 
prohibition command general assent, but punishment 
depends on the circumstances and on the urgency of its 
prohibition. If legal authorities are divided on this 
question, it should not be prohibited unless the dissenting 
opinion be weak and the dealing be likely to lead to 
something admittedlj^ forbidden. An instance of this is 
the profit arising from an excess in quantity of the 
equivalent on a sale {riba al-nakd), an act defended on 
very weak authority “ and conducive to an act universally 
disallowed, namely, profit due to deferred payment 
{riba al-nasi'u). Whether such acts should be forbidden 
under this jurisdiction or not depends on the degree 
of assent as above stated. 

Akin to commercial dealings, although not actually 
such, are marriage contracts of doubtful legality. These 
should be prohibited only if there be practically a con- 
sensus of opinion against them, or if they have an 
admittedly mischievous tendency as leading, for instance, 
to the temporary marriage {mutdi), which in turn leads 
to unrestrained sexual relations. Prohibition here also 
depends on the degree of assent, but as against such 
prohibition all marriage contracts admittedly lawful should 
be approved.® 

Other such forbidden dealings are adulteration and 
fraudulent alteration in prices : these should be repressed 

’ For p. 4’2.3, 1. 6, read ‘LqJfi , as in B.M. Or. 3117. 

- The authority was the Prophet’s cousin, Ibii ‘Abbas, but his view was 
never admitted, and he is said to have retracted it; see Lisan, i, 162, 1. 7. 

ax <***'»! b ^ . 

" For As.' .SJ, (p. 423, 1. 3 a.f.) the MS. B.M. Or. 3117 has 
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as the case demands, for the Prophet [p. 424] is reported 
to have said that a dishonest man was not of his people. 
And if the dishonesty be practised on an unsuspecting 
purchaser, it is in the highest degree blameworthy and 
deserves to be severely repressed and punished. If the 
purchaser was aware of the fraud, the offence is slighter 
and the repression should be less, and if the purchaser’s 
object was to resell, then both the seller and the purchaser 
are worthy of blame, as the second purchaser is ignorant 
of the fraud, whereas if the purchase was for personal 
use the seller alone and not the purchaser is blameworthy. 
The same rules apply in the case of fraud in prices. To 
allow an animal’s milk to collect in the udder in view of 
its sale is unlawful and a species of fraud : it should be 
forbidden. And the Muhtasib is especially charged to 
restrain deficiency in measures, scales, and weights, which 
is subject to a divine pi'ohibition ; he should punish this 
publicly and severely. If he suspect a market’s measures 
and scales he may e.xamine and test them, and the safe 
coui’se would be for him to impress thereon a mark so 
that the public may recognize and exclusively use these, 
after which the public user of unmarked weights and 
measures, if defective, should be restrained on the twofold 
ground of disobedience in dispensing with the mark 
prescribed by gov'ernment, and of the deficiency which 
is a violation of revealed law ; if there be no deficiency, 
then on the first ground only. [p. 425] Forgery of the 
mark should be assimilated to forgery of the die for 
minting coin, and if to the forgery there be added 
adulteration (of the coin) punishment should be awarded 
on the two grounds above mentioned, or on the one only, 
as the case may be. If the extent of the population 
require official testers for measures, scales, and coin, these 
should be selected by the Muhtasib from persons he holds 
to be trustworthy. They .should be salaried from the 
treasury, and, if funds be lacking, by apportioning among 
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them the sum available, thus avoiding inequality of 
remuneration which might give rise to partiality or 
injustice in their supervision of the measures or weights. 
These selections and appointments are sometimes made 
by governors, and the names are officially registered so 
as to avoid confusion with persons not trustworthy. 
Such as connive at shortness or excess in measure or 
weight should be punished by dismissal, and should be 
disqualified from holding any post in connexion with 
transactions between people. The same rules should 
govern the choice of public salesmen : honest men should 
be appointed and rogues excluded. 

These appointments are incumbent on the Hisba 
jurisdiction in default of the governor making them, but 
the selection of valuei'S for the purpose of partition 
between those entitled {kassaon) and of land measurers 
lies rather with the Kadi than with the Muhtasib, since 
they represent for purposes of property the orphan and 
the absent owner. The choice of watchman for the tribes 
and for markets rests with the police authority. 

When a case of fraud is not admitted, but not absolutely 
denied, the Muhtasib may act, but if it be denied the 
matter is rather for the Kadi [p. 426] as being a con- 
tentious one, whilst the Muhtasib is the person to inflict 
punishment ; if authorized by the Kadi he may act, as 
this inv'ests him with his function. 

It is permissible in private and individual cases, but 
not as a general usage, to sell and purchase by measures 
and weights which are not in habitual use among the 
population nor familiar to them, although they may be to 
people elsewhere. Two persons who so act by agreement 
should not be interfered with, but any general practice 
should be restrained, as it may prejudice and deceive 
anyone not familiar therewith. 

Matters of a purely worldly nature, such as encroaching 
on a neighbour's boundary or on the privacy of his abode 
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(harim), or extending beams beyond Ids outside wall, 
give no occasion for interference until complaint by the 
neighbour, who alone is entitled either to condone the act 
or to impeach it, in which case the Muhtasib may act, 
provided the two neighbours be not actually at law, and 
may compel the person at fault to desist and may punish 
him as the case may require ; if they be at law the 
judge must act. Even when the encroachment has been 
sanctioned and i-edress has not been exacted, it may be 
exacted later and the erection complained of may be 
removed compulsorily. But if the work has been already 
begun and the beams are in position with the neighbour's 
consent, and he then retract it, the other cannot be 
compelled to undo the work. Where the branches of 
a tree extend over an adjoining house, its owner may 
apply to the Muhtasib for redress against the owner of 
the tree by compelling him to lop off the excrescence, 
but no punishment must be inflicted, as the act is none of 
his doing. Where it is the roots that penetrate the 
surface of a neighbour’s ground there is no redress, but 
the neighbour cannot be prevented from doing as he will 
{p. 427] with his land’s surface by digging it up. An 
oven placed so that it annoys a neighbour by its smoke 
cannot be interfered with nor restrained, nor can a mill 
or a blacksmith’s or fuller’s business, for owners are 
entitled to make what use they please of their property 
and these ai-e necessary businesses. 

If a man hired at a wage complain of non-payment of 
the wage in full, or to liave had imposed on him an 
excessive task, such acts should be restrained as the case 
requires, and similarly inadequate work or an excessive 
claim for wages may be corrected by the Muhtasib if he 
be appealed to, but if the parties are at open variance the 
judge must decide. 

Three classes of professional craftsmen need supervusion 
by the Ilisba : where their avocation requires a special 
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regard for competency or incompetency, for honest}" or 
dislionesty, or for the good or bad quality of tlieir work. 
The first class includes medical practitioners and students, 
for their efforts endanger life and their incompetency 
may cause death or illness. And the students may, when 
young, adopt methods from which it may prove difficult 
to deter them when older : tho.se therefore of capacity and 
sound method should be approved, and the incompetent 
should be prevented from practising a business which 
may be fatal to life and to bodily health. In the second 
class are included those who practise the crafts of gold- 
smith, weaver, fuller, and dyer, for these at times make 
off with other people's goods ; the honest therefore should 
be preferred and the dishonest excluded, and their dis- 
honesty should, moreover, be proclaimed lest the ignorant 
be deceived in them. These duties have been regarded as 
falling ratlier on the police than on the Ilisba authority, 
and probably with I’eason, as dishonesty is analogous to 
theft. The case of good or bad work [p. 428] is 
exclusively for the Ilulitasib, and he ought generally to 
express disapproval of bad work even in the absence of 
complaint ; but where a man employed in a particular 
task has deliberately done bad and dishonest work, then 
on complaint made he should visit him with reproof and 
blame. If the ease involve liability, or if an estimate or 
evaluation has to be made, the Muhtasib is disqualified, 
as legal judgment needs to be exercised, therefore the 
Kadi must act ; but where all that is needed is a 
reasonable estimate not requiring any judicial effort, the 
Muhta.sib is competent to enforce the liability by punishing 
the wrongdoer, for this is an enforcing of equity and 
a restraining its infraction. The Muhtasib mu.st not fix 
the price of food either wdiere prices are low or where 
they are high, although in the latter case the jurist Malik 
holds that he may do this. 

Among duties which partake of revealed and of worldly 
JKAS. 191G. T 
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ordinance is tliat of not overtopping other buildings. 
A man who heio-htens his liouse is not bound to block 
tlie view from his roof, but he is bound not to command 
a view over another house. Protected non-iMoslems must 
not raise their edifices above those of Moslems, but if they 
own them the}’ are to retain possession, only tliey must 
not overlook their Moslem neighbours ; and the}- must be 
held to the observance of the terms of the compact as 
regards wearinf;' their bad(>'e. observino- a difference in 
their attire, and refraining from loud speech on the topic 
of Ezra and of the Messiah. Moslems who seek to 
molest them on any pretext should be checked, and if 
they persist, punished. 

Should the Imam of any fi-equented or regular mosque 
be unduly prolix in his prayer, thereby exhausting the 
weak and deterring the busy, the Muhtasib ought to 
reprove this in him as did the Prophet in a like case, 
when he inquired of the offender, Mu‘az b. Jabal, whether 
he was acting as a tester of men’s belief {fattdn). 
Persistence in this course should be met, [p. 429] not by 
punishment but by substituting a less prolix Imam. 

Where a Kadi denies litigants an audience and avoids 
deciding their cases, so that justice is delayed, and 
they are prejudiced, the Muhtasib should, with a full 
apology, enforce on him his duty of hearing litigants and 
of deciding their disputes, nor should the Kadi's dignity 
be a bar to disapproval of his shortcomings. Ibrahim 
b. Butuha, Muhtasib for both East and M'est Baghdad, 
when passing by the house of the Chief Kadi ‘Omar 
b. Ilammad ^ saw the litigants at his doorway awaiting 
the legal sitting at an hour when the day was alreadj’ 
far advanced and the sun was high, so he halted, summoned 
the doorkeeper, and told him to inform the Chief Kadi that 
the litigants were waiting at his door and were thereby 

* Api)ointed 325 (Tajuiib al-Umam, Gibb Facsimile, v, 552; on 
Ibn Butuha, ib. , 340, and ‘Arib, 157). 
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suffering inconvenience, and that he ought either to sit or 
let them know what hindered him so that they might go 
away and return. 

Where slaves are worked by their masters beyond their 
strength, the Muhtasib can prevent this only by disapproval 
and exhortation until complaint made Ijy the slaves ; then 
he can proceed to censure and prohibition. Owners of cattle 
who overwork them can be restrained by the Muhtasib 
without the necessity of a previous complaint. If the 
owner allege that tlie beast is equal to his task the 
Muhtasib may make an inquiry, for even if this involve 
a judicial pi’onouncement the question is one of custom, 
and it can be decided on that apart from law. Where 
a slave complains that his master is keeping him deprived 
of clothes and of sustenance the Muhtasib may use 
compulsion on the master, [p. 430] but if the complaint 
be one of inadequacy the Muhtasib cannot act, for the 
determining what amount the master should provide would 
involve a legal solution, whereas that is not true of the 
actual obligation, inasmuch as the obligation is based on 
an explicit statement of the revealed laM', whilst the extent 
of his obligation has no such basis.^ 

Owners of ships, etc., should be forbidden from over- 
crowding them to the risk of their being wrecked, and also 
from putting out to sea in a gale of wind ; and when men 
and women are carried together a partition should separate 
them, and where space allows of it conveniences should be 
provided for the women. The Muhtasib should supervise 
the conduct and trustworthiness of persons in the markets 
who have specially to do with women, and if satisfied 
confirm them in their duties, but when in doubt or 
convinced of their bad behaviour he should remove them 
and disqualify them from having dealings with women. 

' The text, p. 430, 1. 3, should run, as in B.M. Or. 3117 : jAiiill 

^ W ^ V 
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Tliis has been regarded as more proper]}" police business, 
being akin to immorality. The reserved sites in the 
markets should be inspected, those that occasion no 
inconvenience to passers-b}' being sanctioned and the 
others not, and for this no complaint is requii-ed, although 
Abu Hanifa holds tlie contrary. Anv building on 
a frequented road should be prohibited, even though the 
road be a wide one, and the building should be ordered 
to be pulled down, even if it be a nio.S(jue, since a road is 
intended for the benefit of passer.s-by and not of buildings. 
If goods or building materials be deposited in roads, streets, 
or markets for convenience and for gradual removal, this 
should be allowed provided no inconvenience be caused 
thereby, and similarly in the case of e.xtensions of buildings, 
covered ways over roads, watercourses, and privies. And 
the question of inconvenience is one on which the Muhtasib 
may form an opinion, [p. 431] as it turns on custom and 
not on revealed law, this being the test of whether or not 
in any given case the Mul.itasib is competent to form 
a decision. 

It is the Mulitasib’s duty to prevent the removal of 
a corpse from its grave when the burial has taken place 
in privately owned ground, or by permission of the owner, 
except in the case of ground wrongfully posse.ssed, for the 
real owner may order those wlio buried the corpse there 
to remove it elsewhere.^ Whether such removal is 
allowable from land invaded by a flood or by rain is 
doubtful; Al-Zubairi allows it, others not. The castration 
of human beings and of animals should be forbidden and 
punished, and any rights of retaliation or of bloodwit 
should be given effect to in favour of the person entitled, 
provided no legal proceedings are pending. 

The dyeing of grey hair black should be prohibited 
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except to tliose eno-aged in fighting the infidel ; anyone 
who does this in order to win a woman’s favour should 
be punished ; but dyeing red with henna, and again with 
another herb to turn that red to black, is allowable. 
To make profit by divination or by forbidden amusements 
is unlawful, and the wrongdoer and his customer should 
both be punished. 

But this is a branch of the subject which, if extended, 
would run to great and exces.sive length, for wrongful acts 
are bet’ond number, and the foregoing examples give 
suggestions for such as liave been omitted. 

The Hisba is a form of civil government, and the early 
Imams executed its duties in person to the public advantage 
and to their own special reward. But the office declined 
in people's estimation when rulers neglected it and 
conferred it on men of no repute whose object was to 
profit and get bribes. Yet the decaj' of an institution 
does not imply its abrogation ; the neglect of jurists in 
expounding its pi-inciples is not warranted b}' such decay ; 
and this chapter is intended to supply their siiortcoming. 
Its length is due t<3 tlie ((uantity of material that they 
have either left aside or inade(|uately treated ; this we 
have dealt with thoroughly. x\nd we pray Allah to 
graciously further our purpose and intent, for He is our 
all-sufficient Protector. 

^ i'or , p. 431, 1. It?, read . 


(2b be contmued .) 




IV 

YASNA XXXII, 9-15, IN ITS INDIAN EaDIVALENTS 

By Professok LAWRENCE MILLS 

9. Duli-(-s-)-sastih (-r asmakam) sravansi mrdnat ^ 
svali (sail, sa) jivatoli, (tasya) sasanaih(-s), sva-sansanaih, 
kratum ; 

{b) apa mama *istim (?) - *ist.i -(?)-( -dravinak-(-o-)- 
vedatam ) (apa-)yam,ta ( (-a-) asti(-y ), iisit, kila, (-a- ) asmakam 
dravinali(-o) vedam apayayama), bhrajasvatim (?) satj'am 
*istim ((?) aisj’a*-vaivatya-vedatam) vasoh(-or) mana- 
sak(-a), (kila (-ar-) rtavaiiah (-no vasumanasvatali(-s))), 

(c) tena (- 0 -) uktena manyoh, (-or) atmanal.i(-s) mama 
tubhyam, sumedhah, (-a) rbiya ca, yusmabbyarn, yuva- 
bhyam (?), garhe. 

(a) An evil teacher (as that leader is), he will destroy 
(our) doctrines, and by his teacliings he will pervert the 
(true) plan of (civilized) life (the accepted rules of 
possession), 

(b) seizing away my riches, the blest and real (wealth) 
of (Thy) Good Mind(-ed One) ; — 

(c) to You, O Ahura Mazda, and to Asha, (Archangel 
of Thy Law) am I therefore crying with the voice of my 
Spirit(-’s need). 

10. svah (sa) mama na sravansi mrdnat(-d evani) yah 
(yo'gh-) aghatamam *vena.se (drastnm (**-tave (?)), drstam, 
drsyam**) avochat(-d) 

{b) gam aksibhyain, suar ca (suryam( - h - )ca) ; — 

^ For nwrendat read jnfre-, or . . . ? The old Avesta-Pahlavi signs 
for 6 and r are sometimes the same ; the o in mOremlat is debris left 
embedded in the word after the r had been properly expressed by the 

fuller Av. sign V 

“ Some form to Ind. U would be more correct, but which to select? 
recall aiiya- nt. = “power”. Does not, however, Avesta iki, to is 
= “ to be master of ”, point to a possible similar Sanskrit form not yet 
found, rather than to isti- to Skt. is- = “ to wish” or to isft- to yaj- ? 
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yah(-s-) ca dadaii ^ (adli varan) d hvaratal,i(-o) (dvesinali-o) 
((a)dadat(-d)dadat (conj.) ; — 

(c) yah(-s) ca *ksetra-vastra m- ({ {) iti .sabda-kal- 
partham matrena, kila, (-a-) asnia kain gavyutiin (yavasa- 
ksetram trnena vasi, (^)) vastruvat(-d) vastitam) ava- 
pat(-d (?) ), vapdt( -d), (jala-sosanei|ia (-fi-) asosayat ( -cch-),® 


radliar avejayat ^ ((-d) 
ilarjayati -d ) (?) rtavaiie, 


sosayat (-d) va) ; — yah(-s-)ca y: 
vejayM(-d)),° vi-(-y-)-asarjayat, sji 
tarn prati. I 

(a) Aye, lie will destroy- my |Goetriiie.s (indeed, for lie 

lilasphenies the highest of crJatnres that live or are 
made) ; — he declared i 

(b) that the (sacred) Kiiie ancj the Sun are the worst 

of things which eye can see ; — ai:Jd he will otter the gifts* 
of the faithless (as priest to their toemon-gods) : 

(c) and (at the last) he will pkrch our meadows with 
drought, (destroying our high-bajiked streams which 
fertilize our fields), — and he will hjurl his mace at Thv 
(toiling) saint (who may fall before his arms). 

11. Te cld mam nirdnan(-h-) jivatum, ye dhvarata]i(-o ) 
(dvesinah(-o)) inahihhil.i'^ ((-r) pfipai|i(-r) adhipatibhilu -s 

! 

1 Notice once more that the opposing parU had a regular system of 
“ collection •' as well as r>'a/a and a Ichshathrn ■ a rfiio/faV/ci etc 

- Is it to the •2nd rnh = “ to dwell " ; recall lOshi-. 

3 vlvapat = i-yCipat as denom. without sign, ■‘parched ” (,o the Paid 
Pass., and Skt. hint), r miswritten for ji, as so often; ''may parch '' 
with drought, destroying the means of irri{.ation, irnpiopeV conj^ or 
preterit ; see Cfithas, Comm. ; cf. the many P-ihhn i-Parsi words to i i/dn 
= “render waterless'’ ; how do we account f^,. existence wicl, 'out 
some corresponding Av. form? Otherwise to it,//- = “to sljeir off" I'd 
soothers, following authority. Uesolators mLht he sanl to “shear oti' 

the land'’. See tlie Gathas throughout with fi,e Oictionari vol '' 

asrjat. nrjdt. 

^ vOhhdat, pret. or improper conj., to vy- txtended with (-d), •■start 
his mace,” po.ssibly •‘shake if. or “suing it". Not to ii/id. hi 

® Some writers go to extremes in taking almost all nistr ' 1 
adverbial commonplaces ; so instr. sing, a-e, indeed, often tVlie^tak”^ 
adverbially ; of course such instr. pi. are Si,netimes to be .so taken ■' 1^" 
hardly here mazihiH as = "greatly". I prefer “ counselhms ^dh the 
prominent chiefs = »mi the 
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saha)) cikitre, (kila, teljhyah(-s') sampapracuk(-s) taih(-s) 
salia, ekacittali(-s ), sainbandhiiiah(-s) samana (-a-) ablii- 
(ludi’uliuh asiuakain satnivab(-o ti) atiinaiatiuakab(-a) 
1 (abluivaiisal.u -o’s- ) ). 

{h) asoli(-,s)^ ca, ((-e-) iti, kila, grha-pateh*(-r). grha- 
svaunnyrdi((-a) asmakain dus-ksatvrd.i(-a,>) **apayamaiiti - 
((-y '0 **apayayanti ( -y ) ( h. apabaranti (?) ) tesain) rekiia- 
sali(y-o ) vedain ) ; — 

('■) yc vasistliat(-d iiiaiiasah( -a-l iinivn, asinakaui) 
I'tavanah, (haye) sumedhah.** ((-o) **vasisthat(-d)) reris- 
yuh(,-u (?) ),^ (?) re^sayaii iiianasah (-a); — (iti, kila, yu 
(-a-) iiiiau rtavauali) -o), **inajdayajinab, (-o'su-) astira- 
yajah, punyat(-d) vidathiit (-d) anyesam rtavanam tejasa 
ksauvata nili(-s) sesidhait*, vipravasayanti (-yan )). * Int. 

conj. 

(/.() Ytai. tlK‘se will evL'ii destroy my life, for they 
consult with the great of the faithless* (denying all laws 
of right ) ; — 

(5) they are seizing away the possession of (inherited) 
treasures from both household-lord and from house- 
wife* ; — 


' Asii- in tlie sense of Av. m’lhii- : see tlio word iihitra applied to 
“ man " tlie lord in Y. XXIX. 

“ apai/nd—with some, a cUinis-ily inserted dat. inf. noun, so following 
authority — to ijam- : '^ee ynti ; posMhIy fxfuiyfitl might be «'\u instr. f. = 
“ with a seizure’’ ot mcuUIi ; see an iud. in-‘lr, f. in I (Win') : see yan(u 
at 0. Perhaps consider also d//-. 

" The dithculty of ran sydn^ to ri^- is of course that the sense 
“receiving wounds ’ from the be-'t mind of the “Saint" places the 
“victory” ot tlie saint in too clo'«.e a connexion with the foregoing 
“ robbing of the householders " ; better, the inteiis. causatively used if 
necessary, but ris- has aKo at limes transitive sense = “to harm”, 
“who cause tiie saints (pb) to fail from the Best Mind." meaning 
“from the corporate animus” of the congregation; see this sense of 
/’jy = to fail” in the liid. Recall also where ayr undoubtedly means 
“ the humanly incorporate ixsha'\ “the congregation ” ; so also Roth, 
often. Otiier possibilities; is it to rfe leave " 1?) ; see riricydf, 
opt. perf. (\Vh.) ? Hardly. Some writers used to suggest trails-, 

with loss of .s ; recall and “who cause the saints to fall away 

from Vohu Manah” rather far-fetched in its form, correct in idea. 
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(c) W'ho would (totally) sever those chiefs, 0 iilazda, 
cause them to fail from the Best (Corporate) Council of* 
Thy (Chief) Saint, (or “ who may sever the Saiut.s* from 
that Best Mind ”) i 

12. Yena (yesam hetoh(-or), yani (?) va) (-a-) arasayan 
(-n ?),i arahayan(-n) (??), aresayan (?)), sva- sravasa 
vasisthat (-c) cyautnat(-d) martyan, (-yasya v'a (()) ( ; ai-) 

(b) ebhyah(-s), sumedhfih (-a); — aghah(-s stha-(-e-)- 
iti(-y) abra\ it ; — ye goh(-r) jivatum (a)mrdnan, 
(a)mardan) priyaya- (- 0 -) uktya ((-e-) iti, sva-paksibhtmh 
(-a evam) priyaya, (- 0 -) ukt\-a tu nali(-o) durvrti-bhrta, 
tesam durnitasj-a hetoh(-s) sva-saptebhyah(-o) *durvrata- 
sevakebhyah(-o)visvathasva-bhava-jasya,tebhyal,i(-o)dhik 
ksamasya), — 

(c) yaih(-r) **Grahmah (?) *Grasma(h) (?) rtat(-d) 
avarata,® avrta (?) (-e-, iti, kila, (-a-) abhi-vriyantai), 

^ Sanhayan, to Ind. ra.,’- (?), Cf. also Indian rah = “to desert"; 
so, irregularly comparing rah- with Ind. rah-, fin.ai h ; see the orig. 
j holding in aj- beside a;-, etc. Some writers used, I believe, here again 
to suggest »rans- as equalling rahs- ; .see spas = pal But I prefer rah- 
= “desert” as the altern. arahayan = “caused ” or conj. “will cause” 
“ men to desert from the best deed" ; but why not after all simply rds- 
(= raonh-), exact correspondence, in the sense of “ rendering" recreant, 
“giving away men' (by their teaching) from “the be.'-t course of 
action The Paid., Pers., and Skt. suggest ris = “ to wound ”. 
But ril- is more rational with rdresydn. 

'■“ u)-raks- = rraks-, as urruza- = mfrit-, and a.s nmita- = rruta-, etc., in 
the .sen.se of “ friendly’ , hardly to id'-y-, rales-. Whetlier we can assert 
that the actual idea of “treachery’ is here pre.seut, now seems to me to 
be doubtful, as it suggests too fine a point, while “a cry of joy" is hardly 
expressed by the terms. “ His party's shout.” “ friendly to his side " (s 
best ; this would correspond to his evil rrata, his evil “ Authority'’, etc. 
We had, of course, better keep these “good” or “favouring” ideas 
as much as possible away from the rf(a)rca-worshipping party ; it is, 
however, not possible to deny that the D{a)Pi-a party had a system of 
ideas much re.sembling in form those of the party which they so bitterly 
opposed ; and they were doubtless sincerely attached to those principles. 

^ Varata, cf. the aor. varanta. (Wh,), would be metrically better as 
rar{a)fd = med. for pass. ; cf, avrta. Xotice once move the pi. noun 
with a verb in the sg. Or could this form rarata be really rara(n)ta, 
with lost nasal, as so often ; or could we not read the sg. GrihmO at 
once ; with harpa to karpan-, to meet the sg. verb. 
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kalpakah(^-s) ^ ca, (-e-) iti(-y) evam tatha niithya- 
proktali(-o) niimiia(-a-) abhiliitali(-s) tatha niatrena, (-a-) 
asiiiakam satravah, ksatrain(-fi-) ca teslim isaniananam* 
dvuliam, (kila, ye vrnvate, vrnavanta, ksatra-prauianam 
tesain ye parisapittln dambhinah(-a) upaj-aii amusj-ah(-a ) 
druhah puras-kmavan). * Or icch-. 

(rt) By which praj-er they would turn men away from 
the best deed. 

(b) Ev'il 1 said (God) unto tliese ; — -who have slain the 
Kine’s life with their clan’s* word (with their tribe’s cry, 
to them friendly”, to us how detested), — men 

(tf) bj' whom Grehmas are loved above A.sha (Archangel 
of Thy Law), and the Ivarpans. and the Throne of those 
who have wished for the Druj -Lie-Demon (of our foe). 

13. yani (sva-)-ksatrena** Gralunah('O)' **Grasmal,i(-a) 
aisisat(-d),® aicehat(-d), icchat(-d), aghatamasya mane 
inanasah(-o), (narake (-soh). 

(h) asoh(-r) (asya*), marcayilarah ■* ((-an, (?) vinasakal.i 
(-au (-av?) amu (-u-) ubhau (?) stah (-o'sy-)) asya ((-a-) 
asoh(-r), asmakarn dharma - janasya), - yeca, (kila, 
**Grahmah, (-o) **Grasmah, Kalpakah(-s) ca (-o'gh-) 
aghatamam(-?l-)ca manah (?) tatha tani, amuni (-y-) 
aicchan) ; -yeca, (haye) ,sumedhah(-o'jig-) ajigardhi.<at “ 
(-an-n) ajigarhisat (-an) td>:sna-kanie ® ( (-a- eva) dutyfun), 

^ KarpCi to -pan, one of the many in.'^tances in wlueh words of ‘'good ’ 
meaning in tlie Ind. became inverted in their Av, meaning ; cf. kalpa, 
katpaka ; notice the sacred Indian associatioii.s of the name. 

- Ortihnw. Should we render as if to Ind, yarh- (U, or to gral/h- (?), or 
to r/m.'i- {'!). 

^ llis^asaf. I long since suggested a iiossihle restoration of the letter 
h, Av.-l’ahl. a, to as original Avesta-Pahlavi value of *1 n ; the woid 
may be ai,iasa/ (?), not /im- ; yet Ji is kindred to 

■* Is inar[t)khtdru conceivably an irregular geu. sg, ; see the verb, and 
should we read yaxcO.'l Or bhouhl we expect the dual? Orehma and 
the *Karpan's ; see strophe 12 ; or, are more than two referred to, the 
Grehma, the Karpan's and Aka Mtiini/a"! I had ventured to form 
a marktarali in view of nirkta- to in re- ; .see iyic-. rakfr-. 

® jhjrrezat would .seem to correspond to a desul. of yarh-, or to yrdli-. 

® I hardiv think that kamP is sutliciently rendered merely by 
“ pa.ssionatelj- ”, so adverbially; •‘enviously” would be better, 
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(c) tava iiiaiitrinah(-o) dutA’ani ajarigrdhul.i(-r). (aja- 
i^arliuh (-s), tiksiia-kaine dutx'ilm asya), J"ah, ((-o'sin-> 
asinakain iiiantrl, tatliii pi (-y) evaiii) **uih ((ins(0. kila, 
(-e)iiiian) nih pat(-d’)** iti (kila, (-e-) iinaii vidhaiayat(-d) 
dure) darsat(-d), drsteh(-r( ?)) rtasya. 

(a) And the Grehma has sought (will seek) for these 
things b\' means of hi.s (evil) Power* in the abode of 
(Hell which is) the Worst Mind (who both are together) 
the destroyers 

(h) of life,* and who, O ilazda, will bewail in (envious) 
desire the message 

(c) of Thy prophet. (But he will not abate with his 
vengeance), — he will hold them afar from the sight of 
Asha (Archangel of Thy Truth)’ 

14. A.sya *Gralimah(-o) ' *(Gnismah(-a) ) a setave- 
(niyuktah (-to’sti) asti, -tena siydtai) ; -ni- ® kavih(s)- 

“• bewail in desire''; if this la^t be the idea iiiesent, it proves once 
more how closely the future religion of I'eisia liinig in the balance. 
“ Xever .shall the infidel share the good lore. ' V. XXXI, 10. 

‘ See strophes I'J and l.'l. 

- If we read d hoi /hrol or foi, we might render <? ''.-e (= ooiiai') plus 
f/d'ai = ■'■'O'e (?) = = " his Is If. indeed " : (but) for thee . . . Eieferriiig 
I? hcifiii, I render .sr/f = ”. 0 * 0/16 = “ to bind ", "to be bound" (He is — infiii. 
for imperv. — ) “to be bound" = “let him be impeded". We .should 
not neglect the c.esura, nor the line's ends. Even the subordinate reach 
of the meaning may at times lemaiii uiiatt'ected by either of them, but 
the onlv reason of their existence in the nietiical pause was almost 
always a slight sepaiatioii in the How ot the thought. 

' Si with seiiaiated verb, heie dmlnf = "‘down . . . may it cast". 
I object to the usual comnionjilaces when they are supposed to occur in 
the cram[ied diction of the llathas. “ Directed attention " is hardly the 
force even with n? so taken. “Directed his //er/r/ .s’, his policy," so, 
mole objeciii ely, would be better ; but «/, when iletaehed from the verb, 
occurs twice elsewhere in the “ advei se " sense of “down", not ;is when 
attached to the \ erb. as in XX\ 111, 11, ttljnlhhc, nor as in nnlfldm in 
Y. XljIX. 11, where, in this last, the resulting sense is “ est.ablislied ", 
but, as in XLVIII, 7. >ii [ii)c<mn dytithm, and in V. XLIV, Id, nl him 
iiiKrdzMydt . . . See al.'O the A'edic occuriences of ni + tJJiCi in this 
sense; .see K.A'. 1. 171, 1 . . . ni helo dhathi . . . ; R A". 10, .37, 1-2, 
fdmnin hid cno va-<arn ni dhejann . . . , not so exactlv ajiplicable ; 
Sat. Br. 13. S, 1, 4 (PW) ni no yham dhiydtfii, etc. (PW) . . . (lyitddhani 
Alt. Br. 7, HI PW I. “ His (I. is to be fettered ; let (conj. ) our khratu put 
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cid’^ (kavyaiis-cid (?) ?* (asinakam)) knitul,i( -r - iinau) ni- 
dadhat(-d) ni (-y-) asyat(-d); 

(6) varcasvinal.U -o;* vareastlni va santi) *sica ( 0 (ime, 
iinani va, iiiiau(-av) ubliau (1. K. ca stah, (-a) iti kadacid), 
atidambhakali(-aiii(?) (-kau (?)) va), (pradival.M -s- santi, 

down the K.’’ With this rendering we do not switch off the meaning 
to a separate thought, '‘Be he in cliains — let our plan ca'*t down 
the K." 

^ Kavai/as-cif, so reading, looks of course at rirst sight like a uom. pi 
m. , the singular verb is somewhat fauiiliar with the pi. noun, though 
mostly with the nom. pi. nt. ; cf. Greek tisage (have Greek fern. pis. been 
also found with the sg. verb?); and with the corrected (to 

khratun\.h we might first think of the K. as the subjects: “His 
Ct. is for the binding,*’ “be he in chains**); “Down the K. have 
cast (our) plans but we have Ved. precedent for an irregular 

acc. pi. m. ; see pa'^mh for pa^arah acc. pi. m., and as we mu>t emend 
somewhere, I take this havayas-cif as acc. pi. m. . or emend to -yd'- 
= 3 /d?i(s). Generally, though not always preferring the improper conj. 
for the pret. indie., so here, in dadat. I would render “let our hhrdtn 
cast down the Kavis . . . Kavayds- [*fc] might be of the a deck 
= -dH(s)- ; see Ind. kavya^. 

2 khratu = “(sacred) plan** or “its sagacity'* ; the word is nearly 
sacrosanct, like cisti- ; see its occurrences. It is seldom or never used 
independently of the “evil*’ party. In Y. XLV. *2, the khrafaro are 
only indirectly attributed to Angra Mainyu on account of their conjoine<l 
mention as characteristics of Almra in the same sentence. Otherwise 
Satan, A.M. is gifted with the reverse of khratu-. 

^ var{e)cd{-rCi), sense of “power*’ rather than of “light": if dual, 
irregularly placed in the midst of plurals ; see what seem to be similar 
occurrences elsewhere. 

* hh as dual? ; see other duals in close pro.x.imity to plurals : is this 
a Gfithic peculiarity? ; see the sing, verbs with plural subjects, especially 
with neut. pi. subjects ; cf. again the same Greek usage. Or may we 
not conjecture the disappearance of a nasal in these apparent 3rd pers. 
sing. ? Nothing is more natural than the disappearance of nasals. 
In fact, we may doubt whether the disappearance of the n in the 
reduplicated 3rd pi. of Sanskrit was reall}' original. Greek fern. pi. 
with sing, verb?^ (?) have also, I think (?) ; see above, been discovered. 

® Fradivd. Others prefer to pradivah = “long since", so, following 
authority. In accepting a root div-^ dir- = “ to deceive", I leserve my 
view of the vowel, though Ind. dir. dii\ of course at first suggests itself. 
Owing to the apparent chaos of confusion in the early Av. -Pahl. alphabet, 
with all, or many, of the short vowels inherent in the consonants, 
a vowel a may weft have been confused with an i, i ; see the supposed 
root ju = “ to live” ; it is simply jiv, jiv, u in old Av.-Pahl. = r ; it 
might here have the inherent vowel i ; it has the same sign as v in 
the Ind. 
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stali(-o)), }’at(-d) a-visanta* dhvarantam (dvesinam. kila, 
tam abhi, prati*. tasya lieto]i(-oi')) avali(-o), 

(c) yat(-c) ca g-auh(-r') ^ jetave, hantave, nirupita luithya 
(-a-) abmvi, (kila (-a-) asinakam pamina-g-opfih(-a), 
adhipatili(-s) (?) tat(-d)-niyiiktah (-o') mitliya (-a-) avaei, 
yali(-o’sm-) asinakam adhika-gopatili ( ^) tatha api 

(-y) . . . evam)** durosam** - socayat(-d), (asimil^am) 
avail, (kila, yal.i (-o’tli- atliai-va(-e-) iva (-ii)) asmrikam 
piiiiyaiii atliarim,* vedi-jvala-dalianam (fi) socaj'at (-yat)). 

Alternatives for (c) (1) with t/ilicx as gen. " Yat(-c) ca 
asaii Grahmal.i (-o) goh(-or) gopateh(-yiih (?) (-i')))* j'^tave, 
hantave mithya iiiyuktah(-o’br-) abravi(-y), avaci, j’ah 
(-o’siii-) asmakam ayam parama-gopatili, (-s) tath{i-(-a)- 

♦ j; 

api . . . 

Or (c) (2) again with r^c7us as gen. “ Yat(-c) ca (-a-) 
asmakam inantii goh(-r) jetave, hantave, mitliya (-fi-) 
abravi, (-y) avaci, yah, (-o’yam) mantri parama-gopah(-s) 
tatha (-a-) api . . . 

(«) His Grelima (is)* to be bound ; ( “ be he in cliains 
may our plans* ca.st down the Kavis ; 

(b) Evil Powers are these both (long since (?) and most 

^ Gdit^ might be nom. sg. masc. in spite of X. XXIX, or else gen. sg. 
f. with unusual formation ; recall r/aoS. 

Yi. If ye refers to Gi'iuS as masc. (?) this last must include the idea 
of the entire sacred cattle-intere.st with it.s chief who would be paramount 
in his sacrosanct office; see md/hnliiO ... ye of 13 (c) : “since the 
Kine's Chief was said to be destined to be conquered. ” But perhaps the 
Grihmo of line a is referred to — “Since thetl. was falsely said to be 
(fit) for the conquering of the Kine's (Chief), the Chief who will yet 
kindle Fiiialh', “ since our priestlj- prophet was said to 

be set for the conquering of the Kine . . . ." “To conquer /<»■ the 
Cow ” we need not consider. Of coutse we have here a distinct 
reference to the highest act ol worshi|i — the lighting of the sacred altar 
fire — it would imply a gi’ave oversight to confuse this striking allusion 
here with some secondary' figurative meaning. 

diiraoHem. Vedic diirom- as = “hard to destroy’’ clearly shows -jis- 
or -ov- as used in the seii.se of “destruction'" ; and dura+iieh- can be 
formed in the sense of “having" or “holding death afar”. Otherwise 
as = “ far lighting (so, altern. or better) the iiy, of, would retain its 
more original meaning. Recall dure-hhd. 
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deceitful (?), since the}’ have come as an aid to the 
faithless, 

(c) and since he.* Grehma,** has been (falsely) said 
(to be destined) to conqneT the Kiiie's (Chief, — him) who 
shall yet kindle that (very) help of grace — the altar 
flame — which sheds its (death-removing) light afar. 

15. amibhih(-r) a^ ((-a-) amisrim krtauam hetoh(-r), 
amisam parastat (-d) va, (pa.4cat(-d)), iti kadileid) vi- 
ninasa(?) (aninasam,- imani) yani, (kila. (-e-) imah(a-) “ 
yah *Kar(a)patatayaii(-s)ca, *[vavitatayah(-s)ca ((-a-) 
asan, ye dve (i) va stah(?) )), kila, visvfin imah vi-ninasa, 
aninasam, ye tasain (tayoh(-s) (?)■), tabhili K., K., saha- 
paksinah (-o’san) asau, vis van ye tabhih (tabhyam) 
saha-sambandhinah (-o’san) ; 

(h) amibhih(-r) api, (amibhyal.i pascat(-d (?)) vil (-a-) 
amisam krtanam lietoh(-r) (?), ime) yam (kila, ime (-sm-) 
asmakam-svayayisyantah(-s) svayisyantaht-o)) yai'i (ami, 
(-y) asmakam satravah(-o) nfinain) dadhati, dadhan (-ul.i)'. 
van krnavan, ned(-t)t (tatah-prabhrti) jivatoh ksayamanan 
vasam^ (svavasena)), (iied dirghataraya kalaya (dirgha- 
kalataram) satyena jivatoh(-or(-o ?)) rajatah(-s) sva- 
vasena) ; (kila, -ime yesam rju-ksatra-pramanam apaha- 
rantai, ( . . . rju-pramanam jivarthanam upari janasya 
(-a-) asmakani nijabhumyah (-a), yatiia nhnam asat . . .)) 

(c) . . . te ((-a)cvam), asmakam svayayisyantah ( -s) 

svayisyantah (-a) rtupatayah, (-s) tatlia (-a-) api(-y) 
abhyam (kila, sarvatati (-?-)(-y-)-amrtatvabhyam) bhri- 

^ Or amihhih{-r)(l , {kila amihhili{-s) sahfl t'aiiihanrlhancna), Kotice the 
vigorous use of the more original aru which had become so restricted in 
the Ind. This may be used liere in a more pointedly instrumental sense 
than that which I adopt as my first suggestion. “ by means of those ' ; 
but the sen.se of “after” is liere at once sugge.sted by aipt fuis iii 
AT. XXX, 11. 

- X'i/idsu doubtless a caus. aor. with coiij. termination. Cf. riradha, 
1st sg. (\Vh.). 

More strict!}’ imam yd K. (asat(-d)), imdin(-ii) ca yd K. asat. 

■* That kh^ayaninirig vasu is here applied in a “good” sense is the 
more probable from Y. XLIll, 1. 
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yrinta (-tai) vaso],i(-r) a mane nianasah. (kila, tiim svastim 
abhi, prati (-y) *ilialokiyam *para1okiyam. svarglyani 
parainain visvatha. : iine tatra bliriyantai yesam iju-liita- 
ksatra-pi-ainanaiii ami raksaIi(-o-)-lihautika-pujakah (-a) 
nunain, dliik, apaharaiiti (-an, -iintai)). 

(a) And tlierefore will I drive from lienee the Karpaiis’ 
and Kavis' disciples : 

{b) yea. on account of those things (or after those 
have thus been driven hence and away), then these (mj’ 
princely aiding saints) whom they (now ) render no longer 
rulers-at-will over life (and deprive of their unfettered 
(ab.solute*) power), 

(c) these shall (yet) be borne (at la.st) by the (Immortal) 
Two, (Haurvatat and Ameretatat), to the home of (Thy) 
Good Mind(-ed One, here and beyond). 

(Sandhi has here been separated, but redundantly 
expressed. — Strophe 16 lias been in the hands of the 
Editor of the Zeitschvift D.M.G. since before August, 
1914.) 
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NOTES ON THE EDICTS OF ASOKA 

By F. W. THOMAS 

12. ViVASA 

TN recurring, briefly, to the consideration of this ex- 
pression we may take with us the fact that in the 
Sarnath inscription the verb vivdsdy- has been shown 
to bear the meaning “cause to dwell away”, to dwell, 
that is, in a place which is andvdsa, “ not a residence,” 
in the particular case “ not a residence of a community 
of monks 

Inasmuch as the phrase in the Rupnath Edict 

etind ca vayajanend ydcatuha tuplidlca 
alidle savata vivasetuviya 

is substantially identical with that of the edict of 
Sarnath, the general meaning of the word vivas- is here 
also certain ; the only question which remains is whether 
it is transitive, “ cause to dwell away,” “ cause to travel,” 
or intransitive, “ dwell away ” or “ ti-avel ” — if the former, 
we must of course insist upon reading vivdsetaviya with 
the first a long. 

In the former case the officials, to whom the edict is (in 
the Mysore versions explicitly) addressed, are instructed 
to cause, or encourage, people to travel (for religious 
purposes). As this is a somewhat surprising duty imposed 
upon civil officei’S, we are inclined to ask whether there 
is any special justification for it. For an answer it may 
be suggested that there was some normal objection — as 
in Europe during the Middle Ages — to free travelling, 
and that the real meaning of the causative here is to 
“ allow people to travel ”. In this connexion may we not 
quote the rules of the Arthasdstra (c. 19)? — 

JRAS. 1916. 8 
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“No ascetic other than a vanaprastJia (forest-hermit), 
no company other than one of local birth (sajdtdd 
anyan mtighuh), and no guilds of any kind other 
than local co-operative guilds {sdmutthdyikdd 
anyas samaydnuhandhah) shall find entrance into 
the villages of the kingdom ” (Mr. Shamasastry's 
ti’anslation). 

The restrictions upon pi’arra/yd laid down in the same 
chapter may also be appositely i-emembered here. 

The objection to taking vivasetaviya in a non-causal 
sense is, of course, its grammatical form, which in that 
case should be vivastavya. We may remember, however, 
that vdsayati is stated to be inti’ansitive. 

There is one point in connexion with this compound 
which may still be felt, more or less definitely, as a 
difficulty. It is as follows : — 

It was long ago very pertinently pointed out by 
Professor Kielhorn (JRAS. 1904, pp. 364-5) that in the 
phrase vyuMa rCitrl we are dealing with the root vas, 
“ shine ” ; and the same verb is to be recognized in rdtri- 
vivdsa, “end of night,” and rdtrhn vivdsayati, “he sees 
the night through.” It seems, therefore, a little un- 
fortunate that in the edict we have to find in rcitrivivdsa 
the homonymous root vas, “dwell.” 

No doubt we might urge that ratrim vivdsayati, 
literally “ he makes night to dawn ”, is a phrase which, 
except by virtue of a special idiom, could be used only 
of a god, and that in the Veda the subject of the verb is 
in this case always some divine power. But Kielhorn 
has proved, upon the authority of a vdrttika to Panini, 
iii, 1. 26, that the special idiom actually existed, [acahsdno'] 
ratrim vivdsayati being quoted in the sense of drdtri- 
vivdsam dcaste, and there being a close parallel in 
Mdhismatydm suryam lodgumayati, “he makes the sun 
rise, = at sunrise he is, at Mahismati.” We can rely upon 
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the Sanskrit grammarians to have given us the exact 
sense and use of these phrases ; moreover, Kielhorn quotes 
confirmatory examples from tlie Pali Jdtalca. 

Nevertheless, it is beyond question that vas, “ dwell,” 
its causative vdsay-, and the compound vivas- are all 
commonly used in connexion with words meaning “night”. 
Examples — 

1. vas. 

tchn avasam prlto rajanlm tatra 

vijusito rajaniyi cdham (Mbh. iii, 11991-2 = 168. 1-2). 
“ that night I spent pleasantly there . . . and having 
spent the night through . . .” 

and with a participle — 

tatas tail sahitau rdtrim kathayantaii puratanam 
. . . lifatuh (ibid, iii, 3004 = 76. 49). 

“ they spent the night talking of old times.” 

2. vdsay-. 

tvaiji rdtrim vdsaydmasi (ad Pai.iini, vii, 1. 46). 

“ we cause to spend [or we spend ?] the night at your house.” 

tisro [rdtrir] vdsayitvd (Kau£ka-Sutra, vii). 

“having entertained during three nights.” 

The meaning, whether with active or middle, is usually 
causative ; but vdsayati is said to be non-causative. 

8. vi-vas. 

sd vyustd rajanlm tatra pitiir vesrnani (Mbh. iii, 2721 = 
69. 28). 

“ she spent the night through there in her father’s house.” 

tdm vyusito rdtrim (ibid, iii, 3009 = 77. l). 

“ having spent that night through.” 

In all such cases I understand the force of the vi, 
except where it means “ away from home ”, to be that of 
completeness. 

Thei'e is here no question of the root vas, “ shine ” ; and 
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accordingly there is no objection to finding in ratrivivdsa 
the alternative root (since vivdsa from the same root 
exists), except the possible uncertainty or confusion. 

I would, however, suggest that this confusion had 
actually occurred at an early date, owing to the obso- 
lescence of the root vas, “ shine,” and that in the phrases 
rdtrivivdsa and rdtrim vivdsaydmi thei’e was a tendency 
to recognize vas, “ dwell,” and to import the full sense of 
the preposition. 

In support of this contention we may quote passages 
such as the following — 

eso ce Sivinam chando chandayi nu jpranuddmase : 
imam so vasatu rattim kdme ca pca'ibJmfijahi. 
tato ratyd, vivasane suriyass’ ^lggamanam prati 
samaggd, Sivayo hutvd ratthd pabbdjayantii tarn. 

Here the writer evidentlj’- feels in ratyd vivasane an 
infusion of the sense of vasatu rattim in the previous 
line : he understands it to mean “ at the completion (vi) 
of his staying the night ”. So in the Mahdvastu, vol. iii, 
pp. 387-8, in a description of a forest-dwelling saint — 

tato rdtrivivdsdto grdmam pinddya, otare 

followed after several lines by 

so pindacdram caritvd vandntam abhiraksaye. 

I feel little doubt that rdtrivivdsdto is intended to mean, 
not “ at end of night ”, but “ after having spent the night 
outside the village ”. So also by consequence in tlie 
similar passages from the Sutta.-nipdta — 

sa jhdnajmas^ito dhlro vanantc ramito siyd, 
jhdyeta rukkhamulasmim attdnam abhitosayam 
tato ratyd vivasane gdmantam ahkiJidraye 
avlidnani nabkinandeyya ahhikdruin ca gdinato 

(vv'. 709-10). 
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passdmi nam manasd calckhund vd 
rattimdivain hrdhmana appamatto 
namassamdno vivasemi rattim 
ten ’era manndini avippavdsam (v. 1142). 

(Xote the avippavdsam following vivasemi.) 

In Asvaghosa's Saundarananda (ix, 30) occurs the 
verse — 

ni.sevya pdnam madantyavi uttamam 
nisdvivdse.su cirdd x-imadyati 
naras tii mutto balarupayauvanair 
na hascid aprdpya jardm vimadyati. 

Here the meanino- “ at dawn for nisdvivdsesu inav seem 

Zn • •/ 

to he recommended not only by antithesis to aprdpya 
jardm, but also by the literature of symposia from Plato 
onwards. Nevertheless, “in nights spent away from 
home ” seems required, in order to time the nisevya 
pdnam, and it is also favoured by the plural ; while 
a sufficient antithesis to a 2 mdpya jardm is supplied 
by cirdd. 

The above may, I hope, serve to remove the obscuritj^ 
to which attention has been called. But as regards the 
rdtrivivdsa (Idtivivdsa) of the edict itself, there can be 
no serious doubt that it means “ night spent away from 
home ” and not “ end of night ”, since the latter sense 
would be in the context quite without meaning. The 
fact that in the Rupnath and Mysore versions the word 
for “ night ” is omitted is itself a striking confirmation, 
since precisely with vas, “dwell,” which often means 
“pass the night”, this is a common idiom (see the 
Lexica). 

The reader may now very reasonably ask whether we 
can register any advance in our understanding of Asoka’s 
vivdsa, regarding which M. Levi has already demanded 
some meaning (“ wandering as a monk ”) more significant 
than mere travels or absence from the capital {Journal 
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Asiatique, X, xvii, 120-1, 1911). Are there an}* connota- 
tions of the word which may connect it naturally with 
the religious progress which Asoka claims as its effect ? 
I think that we ma 3 '- point to some such connotations, 
both positive and negative. The implication of devotion 
to a particular object will be readily I’ecognized in the 
passages quoted above from the Mahavastu and the 
Siittanipdta, and also in the case of Arjuna’s vivdsa for 
the purpose of practice in arms {astralietor), which we 
previously quoted from the Mahdbhm-uta, i, 432 = 2. 164; 
further, in that from the Ohandogya-Upanisad (brahma- 
car yam vivatsydmi). This sense is, indeed, a matter of 
course in the context, and harmonizes fully with the 
pardkrama of which Asoka speaks. The negative con- 
notation is indicated by Asoka himself in Rock-Edict X — 

Duharayn tic kho etayn chudakeyia vd janena usatena va 
anatra agena 'pardkamena savain pancajitpd. Eta tu 
kho usatena dukarain. 

“ But assuredly the thing is difficult to accomplish, whether 
for the low or for the great, except by the greatest exertion 
and by renouncing everything. But it is [most difficult] 
for the great.” (Biihler’s translation.) 

It is now, I think, recognized that this translation is 
a little inexact. The words savain qiaricajitpid do not 
mean “renouncing everything”, but “ giving up all other 
occupations”; and we must continue, “Now this (eta) 
is difficult for the great.” We shall find the same sense 
in Mahdbhdrata, i, 118. 55) — 

tatas tarn sarvam utsrjya vanain jiyamisicm tadd 

and, a little amplified, in Harsacai'ita, viii (p. 288 of 
Bombay edition, 1892), sarvakarydvadhlrunoparodhena. 
The negative aspect of Asoka’s vivdsa is accordingly^ the 
necessary neglect of his imperial functions ; he devoted 
himself, in fact, to a religious “ mission ”, an idea which 
brings us into welcome contact both with M. Senart’s 
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original intei-pretation of the word and with that of 
M. Levi. 

There are two further matters which have been placed 
ill relation to Asoka’s vimsa, namely, the clJiammaydtrds 
of Rock-Edict VIII (.see Inscriptions de Piyadasi, ii, 
235—6, followed by M. Levi and mj'self. Journal Asiatique, 
X, xvi, 500, and xvii, 122, and by Professor Hultzsch, 
JRAS. 1913, pp. 651-3), and the processions of divydni 
riipdni in Rock-Edict IV. As regards the former, which, 
as Asoka explains, were occasions of religious instructions 
and catechisms, may we not now suggest that they were 
rather a second thought, a substitute for the vivdsa, 
which was too incompatible with the discharge of Asoka’s 
duties as king ? The processions of elephants, etc., would 
also more likely be a feature of Asoka's resumed life 
as king. 

The meaning of the word vyiista in the Arthasdstra, 
c. 24 (p. 60)— 

rdjavarsam mdsah pakso divasas ca vy^isfani, 
and c. 25 (p. 64) — 

V y us tadekikd I a midcha, 

is still uncertain. Does it perhaps mean “ duration of 
time ” ? 

In this connexion I take the opportunity of making an 
amende to Professor Venis, whose priority as regards the 
interpretation of samsalana and dvdsa-vivdsa in the 
Sarnath Edict (JASB. 1907, pp. 1-4) — which priority 
includes the citation of the decisive passage from the 
Gidlavagga — was overlooked in iny note No. 10 {supra, 
pp. 109-12). I can only regret that the interpretation, 
which most scholars will now acknowledge to be a 
certainty, has been so generally disregarded. I hope 
that I have done something to fortify Professor Venis’ 
view, except where, in regard to vivdsaydtha and vivdsd- 
paydtha, it differs from my own. 
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13. Some Minor Points — ■ 

tarn atham, iadatvane, nijhati, niludhasi pi kdlasi. 

(1) taiji atham. This phrase, wliich occurs in Eock 
Edict IX, is by M. Senart rendered “ le but ”, “ le resultat ”, 
“ the object ” ; bj'^ Biihler “ the desired aim ”, “ the desired 
object ” ; by Mr. Vincent Smith “ the desired end ”. The 
same locution is found with the same sense in the Artha- 
sdstra, p. 352, 11. 4-5 — 

dando hi mahdjane kseptum asakyah, ksipto vd tarn 
cdrtham na kurydt anyam cdnartham utpadayet. 

(2) tadatvane (Edict X), “in the present,” was first 
recognized by Professor Kern (Jaarielling, p. 87). In the 
Arthasdstra we have (p. 349, 1. 4) tadatvanubandhau, 
“immediate and future effects,” and (p. 69,1. 7) tddatvika, 
“ one who lives in the moment and spends as he gets ” (yo 
yad yad idpadyate tat tad hhaksayati sa tdddtvikah). 

(3) nijhati. The meaning of this term, and its deriva- 
tion from ni + dliyap (causative from dhyd), were first 
made clear by M. Senart {Journal Asiatique, ser. vill, 
vol. xii, pp. 315-16, and InscriqAions de Fiyadasi, ii, 
pp. 38-40), whose view was endorsed by Biihler (Epi- 
graphia Indica, ii, pp. 255-6, 274 ; ZDMG. xlvi, pp. 61-2). 
Professor Liiders, discu.ssing the word in connexion with 
the kindred forms nijhapayisamti and nijhapayitd in 
Pillar-Edict IV {Epigixiphische Beitrdge, iii, in the Berlin 
Academy Sitzungshericlde for 1913, pp. 1017-25), has 
shed further light upon the meaning, and has done good 
service by quoting a passage for the Ayoghara-jdtaka , 
where nijjhapana and nijjhapetum occur. As regards 
these forms he is doubtless in the right, when he insists 
upon the causative meaning: nidhyapuy- is clearly “to 
cause to reflect ”, and hence “ to obtain an adjournment 
or revision of a sentence ”. In the Jataka passage it is 
said that of death’s .sentences there is no nijjhapana, 
“ remission ” or “ revocation ”. 
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But when Professor Liiders goes on to require the 
causative sense in nijludi itself, we reasonablj' question 
whether he is justified either grammar or by fact. 
As to the grammar, nidhyapH might, no doubt, have the 
sense of “ a making to reflect ”, “ an admonition ” ; but 
quite as correctly it might assume, with reference to the 
non-personal object, the passive force, “ a being made 
subject of reflection ” and tiien objectively “ a reflection ” : 
so prujnap>ti may be either the instilling of a conception 
or the conception itself, and vijncqjti an informing or the 
information ; in fact, from the earliest times the abstracts 
in ti, like other abstracts and infinitives, display this 
indifference to active and passive use. In the actual 
passages the matter does not appear to involve any 
difference of substance ; but in respect of exactness of 
interpretation it is by no means certain that the causative 
sense has the preference. The important passage is 
Pillar-Edict YII — 

munisdnarp cu yd iyapi dhayimavadhi vadhitd 
duvehi dkdlehi dhammaniyamena ca nijhatiyd 
ca. Tata ca laJm se dhammaniyame nijhatiyd 
va hliuye. Dhammaniyame cu kho esa ye me 
iyuiii kafe imdmi ca imdni [ca] jdtdni avadhi- 
ydni anindni pi ca bahukdni dhammaniyamani 
ydni me kcitdni. Nijhatiyd va cu hhuye muni- 
sdnniii dhammavadlii vadhitd acihimsdye hhutd- 
nam andlamhhdye 2'’dndnain. 

Professor Liiders here points out that the niyama or 
“ restrictive rule ’’ was made by Aboka, and so, accordingly, 
was the nijhati or “general principle”; he would 
therefore render b}’ “making to reflect”. But may we 
not reply as follows < — In point of fact both the niyama 
and the nljJia2'>ti may be due to Asoka's initiative : but 
just as niyama in its constant and regular employment 
is a restrictive rule objectively, and not a ruling, so 
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nijliati is the actual reflection and not the making to 
reflect ; that both are inspired by Asoka we apprehend, 
not from the words themselves, but from his own 
statement. 

This point might not have deserved a special note but 
for a fact which does not seem to have been hitherto 
imported into the discussion of this word, namely, that 
it actually occurs in Buddhist literature, and rvith the 
meaning “reflection”. That it is found in the Maltd- 
vyutpatti we can learn from the smaller St. Petersburg 
lexicon ; but, if we turn to Professor Bendall’s edition 
of the Siksdsaimiccaya (Index), we shall rind no less than 
three passages containing the word nidhyapti, viz. : 

p. 33, 1. 15. anagatandm kiisalavudandm nidhyaptibodher 
dmukh'i'karma. 

“ keeping before oneself the consciousness of reflexion 
upon future accumulations of merit.” 

p. 131, 1. 8. asayaiuddhena dharvianidhyaptibahulena. 

“ pure in conscience, abounding in reflections (not 
admonitions !) upon dharma.” 

p. 152, 1. 2. dtmajnatdni ca ndvatarati cittanidhyaptim 
notpddayati. 

“ he does not arrive at knowledge of self, he does not 
originate reflection in his mind.” 

Here there is plainly no question of the causative sense. 

Two of the occurrences in tlie edicts of Asoka, namely, 
nijhupuyita in Pillar-Edict IT and nijliati in Rock- 
Edict \I (tasi atliasi vicdde vd nijliati vd saintam pali- 
saya), are suggestive of a technical use of this compound 
to denote an “adjournment” or “appeal” to a higher 
authority. It may, therefore, .some day be quotable from 
works dealing with ndti or law. 

(4) niludhasi pi kdlasi. In connexion with this 
phrase also of Pillar-Edict lY, rendered by Kern {Jaar- 
telling, pp. 99—100), Burnouf, and Biihler as equivalent 
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to nirodhakdle ’pi, “ even in the time of their imprison- 
ment,” and by M. Senart “ even in a closed dungeon ” 
(•’meme dans un cachot ferine”), Professor Liiders (loc. 
cit., pp. 1025-6) has made a progress in the interpretation. 
He would translate "■ even in a limited time ”, namely, 
the tliree days of delay allowed bi* Asoka to the 
condemned. The notion of “ limited ” would be derived 
from that of ” stoppage ”, which is the primary sense of 
nirudh, as in duhkhanirodlia. I would venture to 
suggest a slight modification of this rendering, taking 
kala as = marana-kdla and the whole phrase as = 
“ though their hour of death is irrevocably fixed (there 
being no nijhaii) To deny the locative absolute to this 
one dialect seems an unpromising course. 




iMLSCELLANEOUS COM.MlJNTCATrONS 


THE DEYELOPMEXT OF EARLY HIXDU ICONOGRAPHY 

In the Festschrift Ernst Windiscli, which appeared at 
Leipzig in September, 1914, I publislied a contribution 
with the above title. As this contribution would not be 
accessible in this country during the period of the War 
and the subject was one likely to interest a good many 
members of the Royal Asiatic Society, I read at the 
Society’s meeting on February 9, 1915, a paper based on 
that article. For the benefit of those who were not 
present on that occasion I here give the gist of the paper 
in the hope that if anj' of the views put forward are 
unsound, they may in the interests of scientific truth be 
corrected by criticism. 

In the earliest product of Indian literature, the Rigveda, 
the gods, being largely personifications of natural phe- 
nomena, were only vaguely anthropomorphic. To the 
imagination of the poets of the hymns the gods were 
outwardly difterentiated mainly by the weapons they 
wielded or the animals that drew their cars. They were 
not as yet iconographically represented. 

Literary evidence indicates that regular images of gods 
were not made till the latest Vedic period. Thej^ were 
known in the middle of the second century B c. to the 
grammarian Patanjali and mo.st probably also to Panini 
nearly two centuries earlier. 

While in the Rigveda the outward shape of the gods 
is still shadowy, we find them in an archaic episode of 
the Mahabharata, the story of Nala, appearing with 
definitely normal human figures. But in other pai’ts of 
the Mahabharata, in the Raniayana, the Puranas, and 
classical Sanskrit literature, the most important deities 
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are described as having four arms and one of them as 
liaving four heads also. None of tliese works, in tlieir 
present form at least, can be regarded as dating from 
earlier than the beginning of our era. The same 
monstrosity appears in the oldest sculptures of Hinduism 
from the fifth century a.c. onwards, and has remained 
a characteristic of that religion ever since. This new 
feature is most conspicuous in Brahma, Visnu, and Siva, 
both in literature and sculptux’e. All three have four 
arms which hold the symbols distinctive of each. But 
Brahma has four heads as well. In literature he is called 
catur-mukha, “four-faced,” and in sculpture he is 
regularly represented with four heads as well as four 
arms. Visnu is characteristically called raiur-Wtryu, “ four- 
armed,” while his images regularly have four arms, but 
never more than one head ; and the cakra which he holds 
is his most distinctiv'e symbol. Siva never appears either 
in literature or sculpture with more than one head ; and 
the symbol by which he may always be identified is the 
trident {trisida). 

The evidence of numismatics takes us back to the end 
of the first century a.c. Siva is still found represented as 
two-armed on coins of Kadphises II after the middle of 
the first century a.c. But in the reigns of his successors 
Kaniska, Huviska, and Vasudeva foui'-armed figures of 
Siva begin to be common beside two-armed figures of the 
same deity. 

In course of time the number of arms and heads came 
to be increased in Hindu iconography. From the eighth 
century onwards Visnu appears with eight arms, Siva 
with eight, later with sixteen arms. Skanda or 
Karttikeya, god of War, who is already characterized 
as sacl-dnana, “ six-faced,” in the Epic, appears in later 
sculpture with six heads and twelve arms seated on his 
vdhana, the peacock. The demon Kavana, described as 
ten-headed in the epics, is represented in tiie Kailasa 
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temple at Ellora with a large number of heads and 
ten arms. 

..Several Hindu deities are, however, never icono- 
graphically represented in early times with more than 
one head and two arms, their identity being sufficiently 
indicated by the animals with which they are associated^ 
Thus Indra is recognized by his elephant, Surya by the 
seven steeds of his car, Ganga and Yamuna by the 
crocodile and the tortoise on which they respectively 
stand, and Laksmi by the two elephants between which 
she is seated on a lotus. 

The period at which the innovation of many arms and 
heads was introduced into Indian iconography can be 
fixed with some definiteness. Literary evidence shows 
that images of the gods were familiar in the middle of 
the second century b.c., and the sculptural evidence of the 
Sanchi gateways indicates that about the same time 
the figure of the goddess Laksmi with normal human 
shape had already attained the well-established type 
which it has preserved ever since all over India. 
Numismatic evidence show's that while Siva was still 
represented as two-armed about the middle of the first 
century A.C., four-armed figures of that deity began to 
be common not long after that time. The second half 
of the first century A.C. may therefore be regarded as the 
period w'hen the Hindu gods began to be represented w'ith 
four arms. 

How is this innovation to be accounted for ? The 
individuality of the Vedic gods, being vaguely conceived, 
was differentiated either by the species of animal drawdng 
their cars or by the distinctive wmapons held in their 
hands. When the ancient Hindu artists began to repre- 
sent the Vedic deities in stone and metal they were faced 
with the necessity of individualizing their undifferentiated 
forms. They could do so in two ways. They could make 
the god recognizable by representing him with his vdhana 
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(which is a Yedic conception) as a distinguishing mark, 
while giving the god himself a normal human shape with 
one head and two arms.. An example of this method is 
Indra with his elephant. Similarly, on early Indian coins 
Siva represented in ordinaiy human form may be identified 
bj' his bull Nandi. On the other hand, a single very 
distinctive weapon or symbol might suffice to identify 
a god. Thus on early coins the two-armed Siva may he 
recognized by the trident he holds in one hand, if 

a particular deity had to be distinguished when both his 
hands were engaged in action, some other device became 
necessary for purposes of identification. Such a device 
was the addition of two extra arms to hold the 
characteristic symbols of the god. That such was the 
original intention is indicated by the fact that when 
all four hands do not hold the distinctive symbols, the 
natural hands are always employed for action or gesture, 
while the additional pair hold symbols.) 

It is impossible to suppose that the artists were inspired 
by a mere taste for fantastic abnormities ; for why in 
that case did they never repre.sent any deity with more 
than two legs ? They departed, however, from the direct 
statements of the Rigveda regarding the heads and arms 
of the gods. For an examination of that Veda shows 
that the shadowy forms of the gods were imagined to 
^resemble those of men in liaving one head and two arms. 
:JSievertheless the conception of a plurality of heads and 
arms is traceable to the Rigveda itself in the form of 
figurative expressions, which later lent themselves to 
a concrete interpretation. Thus the god Agni is spoken 
of as three-headed, because the sacrificial fire burns on 
thi'ee altars ; he is also said to be seven-handed, because 
the conventional number of his flames is seven ; and the 
Creator Visvakarman (an earlier form of Brahma) is 
described as having arms on all sides {viivnto-hahu), and 
as facing in every direction (vismto-mukha) to indicate 
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his universal activity and his all-seeing- nature. Such 
expressions naturally suggested the representation o£ 
Brahma with the four heads and four arms which 
remained characteristic of this god in Indian icono- 
graphy. As the Rigveda contained no suggestion of 
many heads in the case of the other two leading gods, 
Visnu and Siva, neitlier of them was represented with 
more than one liead. But the practical need of four 
arms being here the same, two additional arms were 
given in their cases also, each hand holding one of the 
four respective symbols that had come to be regarded as 
characteristic of these deities. Owing to the frequenct^ 
of the images of the great gods, and the extension of this 
new feature to several others, the possession of many 
arms, and to a less extent of many heads, came to be 
considered a characteristic of divine beings.; Hence the 
intrusion of this abnormity of Hindu iconography into 
the art of Mahayana Buddhism during the last centuries 
of its existence in India. Thus an image of the Bodhi- 
sattva Avalokitesvara found in Orissa appears with four 
arms, and another at Kanheri (near Bombay) with eleven 
heads. 

It has been suggested that these monstrosities were 
derived from some form of popular religion. But this 
assumption is unsupported by evidence, whereas the 
notion of many arms and heads can be shown to have 
its source in the oldest Veda^ There are, moreover, many 
indications that the religious art of ancient India was 
strongljr influenced by the literature of the Brahmins. 
Thus scenes from the Sanskrit epics are often found 
represented in early Indian sculpture ; and there are 
several technical works in Sanskrit which give minute 
rules for the construction of divine images. Even in the 
early Buddhist i-eligious art of India the sculpture shows 
a distinct literary basis. Thus at Bharhut several Jataka 
stories were represented and actually named ; and the 
JRAS. 19U>. 9 
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carvings on the great Boro-Budur temple in Java largely 
rej>resent scenes from the Jataka book. 

ij^t has further been suggested that the introduction of 
many arms and heads into Hindu iconography is due to 
Semitic influence. But such influence at so late a period 
as that in -which the innovation arose seems quite out 
of the question, while on the other hand it is easily 
e}^lained from purely Indian antecedents. ) 

It has also been assumed that the new conception of 
the gods possessing many arms was simply intended to 
symbolize the superhuman strength of the divine powers. 1 
But here it must be remembered that the abnormal 
number of arms was at first onlj'- four and not many, the 
latter only appearing as a later development. On the 
other hand, the addition of two more arms can be much 
more definitely explained from the practical needs of 
the Indian artist, as indicated above. 

The main conclusions here arrived at are these : (1) The 
representation of gods with four arms began in the period 
50-100 A.c. (2) The notion of the gods having several 
arms and head.s was indigenous to India, having been 
suggested by figurative expre.ssions occurring in the oldest 
Veda. (3) The purpose of the innovation was the practical 
one of supplying a means of displaying the symbols 
without which the gods could not be adequately identified 
when represented by themselves apart from the adjunct 
of a vdhunar) 

A. A. Macdonell. 


THE AUTHENTICITY OP THE KAUTILIYA 
The importance of the Kant Ulya Arthamstra is so 
great that it is natural that every ettbrt should be made 
to ascribe it definitely to the minister of Candragupta 
and thus to fix its date. This position has been contended 
for by Profe.ssor Jacobi^ in an important paper, and it 
' tfber die Echtheit des Kaidiliya, SKPAW. 1912, pp. 832-49. 
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is doubtful whether much can be added to the arguments 
which he has adduced. But it is impossible to avoid 
the conclusion that he has not proved his ease, and that 
we cannot yet saj’, save as a mere hypothesis, that the 
Ay-thasdstra represents the work of a writer of 300 B.C. 

The view of Hillebrandt was,^ and apparently still is,“ 
that the constant use of the phrase Iti Kaufilyah tells 
against the authorship of Kautilya himself and ascribes 
the work to his school. Jacobi admits that the quotation 
does not prove the personal authorship, but, with Shama 
Shastri,^ he contends that there is nothing inconsistent in 
the mention with the actual authorship, and he denies 
that the work can be ascribed to a school of Kautilya. 
Such an attribution requires, he considers, that there 
should have been some one to develop a doctrine and 
found a school, and that a later member of the school 
should set it out in a book. But how could a busy 
politician like Kautilya found a school ? Can we imagine 
that Bismarck in his old age would have founded a school ? 
The only mode in which he could have done so was 
by Avriting a textbook, based on his wide experience 
and doubtless on materials in part collected for him. 
His school was therefore not a gurusisyaparampai'd or 
gurusisyasariitdiia, but a tanmatdnusdritd. 

Two objections to this theory are adduced and dismissed 
by Jacobi himself. In the first place, Avhat is denied by 
Jacobi is asserted by the author of the Mndi’drdkmsa, 
who assumes as normal what Jacobi denies. Jacobi 
therefore points out that the author of the drama lived 
1,000 years after the statesman and described the time of 
his hero on the model of his own. But here, again, what is 
the force of this argument ? Kautilya Avas not Bismarck, 
and India is not Germany. We cannot possibly by any 

^ Ul>er das KautilJyamslra, Breslau, 1908. 

^ Uber die Anfange des itidtschen Dramas (Miinchen, 1914), p. 17. 

^ In his edition, p, xii. 
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pi'ocess o£ reasoninof den\' that Kautilya may liave in 
liis leisure time figured as the founder of a .school in the 
sense of a gu rn>!i'<i/a.^a.hifdna. 

In the second place, Kamandaki. the composer of the 
Nltimra, refers to Vi.snugupta, i.e. Kautilya, as Kih giiru. 
As Kamandaki lived not before the third century a.d., and 
perhaps much later, lie cannot have meant that Kautilya 
was actuallv his teacher, and the term must have been 
used either to denote him as the great authority on the 
subject or to signify that he was his pirrahipdraijuriL. 
The latter conclusion is .so obviously the normally correct 
one that Jacobi is driven to strange straits to disprove it. 
He points out that Kamandaki's work is deficient in the 
treatment of the question of administrative control of 
trade and commerce, etc., which give the value to the 
ArtlMMstra,imd that it shows the knowledge of a Pandit, 
not a statesman. He also argues from the Nltisdra 
(i, 7, 8) that Kamandaki asserts that he produced an 
abbreviated work based on the Darsana of Kautih'a, and 
that he almosts verbally ((uotes in ii, 6 the Artliaidatra, 
showing that he mereh' called Kautilya his (jurii because 
he was his authority. 

All this is of no value for its purpose and obscures the 
real i.ssue. We cannot even prove that Kamandaki used 
the Artliasdstra as we have it ; dariandt is po.s.sibly 
“ according to the textbook ”, but it may mean only 
according to the view.s, which might be contained in 
any other book based on the work of Kautilya and 
belonging to his school ; the (|uotation is not verbal 
(vidyd,s catasra eiHiitd Hi for caiasne eva vidydh), and 
it too could be given at second-hand. But, what is more 
important still, there is nothing in the reference of 
Kamandaki to hint that the work, assuming it to be 
the Artliasdstra, could not be really a work of Kautilya’s 
school and not by his own hand. Jacobi himself admits 
that, e.g., Jairnini and Bfidarayana were not personally 
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the authors of their Sutras, although these Sutras are 
repeatedly quoted as statements of their views. Even, 
therefore, if Kamandaki used our Arthasdstra — which 
is quite probable, but not proved — he may have been 
using a work of the school, not of the actual authorship 
of Kautilya. The point is so obvious that it is only worth 
making because Jacobi ha.s ignored it. 

But there is yet another objection to Jacobi’s theory. 
Even if we admitted his own hypothesis and accepted the 
view that there could onlj'^he a matdniLsdritd in Kautilya’s 
case, we are carried no further to the actual authorship of 
Kautilya. Once he had written a book, then any successor 
in the literature of politics could have produced an 
Arthamstra based on his views and quoting him as does 
the present Arthaklstra. If we are to believe that 
a Brahmin could not be both Pandit and statesman — 
which Indian tradition contradicts — still there was 
nothing to prevent a Pandit writing an Arthasdstra and 
using a statesman's work. Jacobi does not pretend that 
the numerous predecessors cited by Kautilya were 
statesmen ; he thinks that they were schoolmen, but he 
ignores that in citing and criticizing them his author also 
shows himself w ell versed in the learning of the schools. 
Surely one obvious solution is that Kautilya was an 
energetic student of the Arthamstra, who carried his 
theoretic knowledge into practice, and in the evening of 
his days enriched the theory by knowledge based on his 
practical experience, and that the Arthasdstra is based 
on his teaching, though not by his own hand. By the 
simple hypothesis all the difficulties imagined by Jacobi 
disappear, and W'e avoid interpreting India by the habits 
of Bismarck. 

It remains, therefore, only to consider whether there is 
anything in the Arthasdstra which betrays the actual 
personality of the author, and which cannot be put down 
to a disciple of a school either founded by him — through 
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his acknowledged prominence as a politician — or based on 
his writings alone. The only important arguments of 
Jacobi are those based on this point of view : — 

1. Jacobi considers that the frequent mention of 
opposing views and the reference to their authors as 
dcaryah is inconsistent with the later authorship. No 
weight can be given to this view ; if Kautilya was 
polemical, then his school naturally followed his footsteps, 
and it is quite impossible to assert that dcaryah could not 
be used by his followers of other scholars than their 
master : this term denotes respect, not obedience, and 
respect for other scholars, despite disagreement, is not 
impossible nor unusual in India. 

2. Jacobi lays stress on the fact that the practical 
part of the woik is precisely that for which no other 
authorities are quoted ; but this merely proves at most 
that the work represents Kautilya’s views, not that he 
wrote it. 

3. Jacobi argues that the work is not a Sutra but 
a Bhasya, and that this proves that it is not the work of 
a school but of an individual author. The work does not 
call itself a Bhasya ; an added verse calls it a Sutra and 
a Bhasya, and it is called a Bhasya by a commentator on 
Kamandaki. But all this is beside the point : granted 
that it is a Bhasya (of a peculiar kind comparable to the 
Prasastapdclahhd-^ya), is it by Kautilya himself ? For this 
the argument proves nothing ; it may represent a Bhasya 
produced in his school in either sense of that term, precisely 
as the Prasastapadabhdi^ya is an exposition of the 
Vaisesika system. 

4. Jacobi deduces from the opening line of the text 
which refers to the collection of the views of other authors 
that the work cannot be the product of a school but of an 
individual. This, however, is no argument against the 
work being a product of someone after Kautilya. 

-5. Stress is laid by Jacobi on the last verses of 
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i, 1 ii, 1 0, and the three verses at the end which ascribe 
the work to Kautilya and which he compares with the 
notice of Dandiu in the Dasakumaracarita, where 
reference is made to a samk^iptd version of dandanlti in 
6,000 slokas by Visnugupta, thougli he does not explain 
the reference to 6,000 slokas, which offers obvious 
difficulties,^ The obvious objection that those verses are 
not by the author himself but are put in to make the 
work appear his, he recognizes, but objects that the last 
verse in particular shows a disregard of professors, and at 
the same time, despite its pride, a regal’d for the king, 
his master, which is inconceivable in anyone except the 
Chancellor of Candragupta himself, Tlie lines are 

yena sdstram ca sastrani ca Nandardjagatd ca hhuh 

aman^enoddhrfany dsn tena sdsirain idam krtam. 

It would seem to me that these lines are very unlike 
a statesman, and very like the production of a follower 
who desired to extol the fame of his work and of his 
nia.ster. The parallel of the Yajiiavalkya Smrti, a very 
definitely individual work of a member of a legal school, is 
precisely, pace Professor Jacobi, in point. If, as was 
doubtless the case, Kautilya's name could win favour, it 
is not in the slightest degree likely that the author of 
the ArthasCistra would hesitate to ascribe to the work, 
especially if, as is the case, the work was clearly based on 
Kautiljui’s teachings. 

On the other hand, there are certain indications that the 
statesman was not the actual author of the book we have. 
In one case Jacobi - sees a clever literary device of a master 
hand in the artifice by which Bharadvaja is made to 
criticize a view of Kautilya’s only to be refuted by Kautilya. 
But this fact would have a far more probable explanation 


^ That sloka here i.s used of prose (as in the copyist's sense)— see 
Hertel, Taiilrdkhydyika, i, 18 — is most improbable. 

2 p. 840. 
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in the case of a follower than in that of the statesman 
himself, and the passage reads far better on this view. 
In the second place, the mode of citation is prima facie 
that of an authority : no one, for example, holds that the 
Kauffitaki Brdhmana was written by the Kausitaki whom 
it so often quotes as authoritative. In the third place, the 
name of Kautilya is suspicious : it means " falsehood 
and even if Canakya’s cunning stratagems are famous, it 
seems a curious name for him to bear in his own work. 
The form Kautelya (for which Kautilya would then be 
a popular variant), if it could be adopted, would evade this 
difficulty, but it is only evidenced by the commentator on 
Kamandaki and a later lexicographer, and it is impossible 
to set this authority up against our text ^ ; whatever its 
source Kautilya seems to have been the name given in 
it, and it is really inconceivable that there was a real name 
Kautalya, elsewhere unknown : on the other hand, the 
mention of Kautilya for the embodiment of cunning is 
quite natural. In the fourth place, the mention of China 
{Glnapattds ca Clnabhiimijdh) is remarkable in 300 B.c., 
and impossible if the name is derived from the Thsin 
dynasty (24i7 B.C.), although Jacobi - thinks that it disposes 
of that derivation ; of course, however, the word may be 
an interpolation. In the fifth place, the Arthasdstra agrees 
closely in form with the Kdmasdstra ^ : it is very probable 
that the latter text borrows from the former, but the 
similarity of the quotation of the same rare authorities, 
Carayana and Ghota(ka)mukha, renders it very surprising 
that the authors should be separated by a period of six 
centuries as held by Jacobi, who ascribes Vatsyayana to 
the third century A.O.'* In the sixth place, the metre of 
the slokas (300 in number) in the Arthasdstra is far more 
classical in type ® than that of the Rdmdyana itself, and 

' The MSS. agree in the u.se of i ; see Hillebrandt, p. .S. 

- SKPAW. 1911, p. 961. ® Loc. eit. pp. 962, 96.S. 

‘ SKPAW. 1912, p. 841. 5 SKPAW. 1911, p. 971. 
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it contains correct Tristubh stanzas in regular metre, which 
is a clear proof of comparatively recent date. No such 
verses are to he found in a work of the fourth century 
B.C. of which we have a probable date, the BrhaddevatCi. 
This fact, coupled with the fact that the language is not 
markedly archaic, suggests that we cannot look for a very 
early date for the woi’k. For a precise date we have no 
real ground ; it is older, of course, than the classical 
literature, such as Dandin and than the TantrCdcltydyilia} 
which uses it freely enough, but the date of the latter 
work is unknown. It has been dated by Hertel con- 
jecturally in 200 B.c. on the ground that there is no reason 
to suspect a long period between it and the Kuufillya, 
and that the latter work in its turn is probably not long 
after the period of Canakya, but this suggested date is 
doubtless at least a couple of centuries too early, so far as the 
available evidence goes. It is, however, perfectly possible 
that the Arthasdstra is an early work, and that it may 
be assigned to the first century B.c., while its matter very 
probably is older by a good deal than that. It is, of 
course, possible enough that the minister of Candragupta 
left no record of his view.s, and that it was a later 
generation Avhich framed a set of views for him, but this 
is not a necessary assumption and mar^ be dismissed until 
and unless some definite evidence for it appears.- 

A. Berriedale Keith. 

^ Hertel, Tantrdkhydyika, i, 142-5 : it may be noted that on p. 145 
Hertel misunderstands the words iatra yad hhuyisfhdh karyasiddhikaram 
rd hruyus tat knrydt : this does not provide for the acceptance of 
a majority view of ministers in a difficult situation, but leaves the king- 
to take a majority view or the best advice given. The omission of vd as 
in the Tantrdkhydyika is easy, but misses the point. This view he 
wrongly uses to support his rendering of prayogam upakihhya in the 
Arthasdstra (p. 22, n. 4), which no doubt refers to Canakya's practical 
experience, as taken by Jacobi, SK.PA\V. 1912, p. 846. 

For arguments for a late date and fictitious authorship see J. Jolly, 
Zt)MG. Ixviii, 355-9. 
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THE ZOKOASTEIAX PERIOD OF INDIAN HISTORY 

The ingenuity and interest of Dr. Spooner’s recon- 
struction 1 of the Zoroastrian period of Indian history 
render it desirable to examine with some care the literary 
evidence which he adduces in support of his thesis ; such 
an examination will, it seems to me, establish that the 
theory, so far as it rests on such evidence, has no foundation 
in fact. 

1. Ahura Mazda is i-epresented as the equivalent of 
Asura Maya, the latter being the Indian form of a term 
used by imported Iranian stone - workers, Maya being 
really Maja, where j is a spirant. This equation is open 
to the obvious retort that Asura as an equivalent for 
Ahura is not explained ; are we to suppose that the stone- 
masons of Iran Avere such excellent philologists that they 
knew that Indian Asura Avas Iranian Ahura, and so 
i-eplaced their oAvn Ahura by Asura, or that their Indian 
felloAV - Avorkers had the same knoAvledge, or that the 
Indians merely replaced an unknoAvn Avord by a knoAvn 
one ? The last explanation is, unhappily, open to the 
fatal objection that as Asura in Mauiyan times had an 
evil sense, Ave must suppose that the Iranian masons, Avho 
revered their patron deity, nevertheless induced the 
Indians to regard him as a demon. This is all very 
absurd, and the obvious fact that Asura Maya is an easy 
and natural Indian conception should not be overlooked. 

2. From Weber Dr. Spooner borrovA’s the vieAv that 
Danavas and Asui’as in India often denote foreign peoples, 
a statement which he should - have proved, and Avhich he 
will find it difficult to prove, and in the assertion, “ I am 
Visvakarrnan, the great sage of the Danavas,” in the 
great epic he finds an assertion of the identity of Mava 
Avith Ormuzd in clear terms. Kavi he finds difficult in 
an Indian sense, as Maya Avas certainly not a great poet. 

' JRA.S. 1915, pp. 63-89, 405-55. 

“ Especially as he rejects Weber's views on Maya. 
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But Kavi in India does not mean necessarily nor even 
normally in the epic a poet ; it means a sage, and the kind 
of skill is described in the epithet Yisvakarman. 

3. In several passages of the epic Dr. Spooner finds 
reference to sculptured representations of figures divine, 
semi-divine, and human; to this end he renders divijun 
ahliiprdydn . . . vihitdii as “concepts of the gods . . . 
which thou hast fashioned”, where the sense is obviously 
and only possible as “ divine purposings . . . carried out 
the meaning being that the Sabha is to be one fulfilling 
the aims of gods, etc. So 8,000 Raksasas, who “ bidden 
by Maya ” guard and support the Sabiia, are manufactured 
into statues, though why the poet should have then said 
“ bidden ” instead of “ made ” passes comprehension, 
especially as the literal sense is perfect, and the same 
remark applies to the Guhyakas who support Kubera's 
Sabha ; surely common sense must remind us that these 
demons have no better task than to support the halls of 
their overlords. This application of common sense, 
however, destroys at once the interpretation put on the 
South Indian text of the epic, ii, 11. 14-lG, in whicli by 

(a) seeing an incorrect text and inventing a new one, 

(b) translating bhdva as a statue of a being, and fc) by 
inventing for Persepolis an architectural conception of 
surpassing grandeur, Dr. Spooner finds a reference to 
a throne-room of various floors, apparently supported 
by statues. The text is, in itself, as often in the South 
Indian edition, not very satisfactory, but at any rate 
bhdva does not mean statue, nor is there, a single word of 
various floors of the Sabha. 

4. The description given by the Asura Maya of his 
palaces is said to agree most strikingly with the account 
of Megasthenes of Candragupta’s palaces. The actual 
similarity seems to me to be of the utmost vagueness, as 
can be seen from a glance at the two versions as printed 
by Dr. Spooner. The I'eal parallel with the deeds of the 
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Asura is Pataliputra 'wrought by magic in the Kathd- 
suriisdr/aru, but this is purely Indian, for the -^viles or 
magic (mdyd) of the Asura are notorious throughout 
Indian literature from the Ryvecla on. 

0 . It may be added that the epic passages cited cannot 
he dated precisely ; none of them need be, or probably is, 
older than several centuries A.D., and that they bear 
witness to the period of the Mauryas is most improbable. 

6. The derivation of Mauiya from a Persian form 
Mourva, which is Merv' and Meru, and the valley of the 
Murghab, can hardly be taken seriously, and the discussion 
of Panini, v, 3. 99, without reference to Bohtlingk’s views, 
is ill-advised. Maurya as Mervian = Iranian = Zoroastrian 
(an equation which it is wholly wrong to make does nob 
help the sense at all, and horses and chariots, if Persian, 
are also par excellence, alike in early Yedic and in late 
epic, Indian. 

7. The idea that Canakya was a Magian minister of 
state is in itself almost too absurd to controvert, but the 
view that the Atharvan priest is really, in whole or part, 
a magician from Persia is one that ignores the history of 
the place of that Veda in India, and the early importance 
of magic and the position thus won for the wielder of 
magic in the king’s entourage ; it is sufficient to refer 
to the end of the Aitareya Brdhmana to see that the 
Purohita with his magic spells was established in royal 
favour long before Candragupta or the Arthasdstra, which 
is very possibly long subsequent to his date. 

8. It is abundantly established, it is argued, that the 
Magi did come into India in early times and that 
Magadha was their chief centre. But the evidence is 
that of the Bhuvi«ya and Fi.s/nt Purdnas, as interpreted 
by Dr. Spooner, and Purana evidence has absolutely no 

^ It is clear that Ir.aii was not at once or early won to Zoroastrianism, 
even if we believe, as I do. that the Magians were Zoroastrian (.JRAS 
1915, pp. 790-9). 
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value for any early date, say before 300 A.D. Doubtless, 
so far as real llagi are referred to. they are of a late 
Iranian migration; the Bharixya Piirdiia, which alone 
has a clear migration story, is a work which has been 
continuously interpolated, and which, as now edited, refers 
to Xoali, etc. To what interpolation the Magi story refers 
we do not unhappily know: certainly not to 300 B.C. 

9. The Blmi'ifyti mentions that (laruda was lent by 
Krsna to Samba in bis .search for llagas, and Wilson 
expresses doubt whether the Gariala Puruiin is properly 
.so described, as it deals mainly witli sun-worship. The 
representation of Garuda is like that of Ahura Mazda, 
and Garuda first occurs in the 'fi.iiitirJyii Aro.nyuhi , and 
the Aranyakas are centred especially in Xorth Behar. 
The Garuda Purdm is of local Indo-Zoroastrian origin. 
All this will not for a moment stand examination : Garuda 
is the sun bird ; his substance, though not his name, is 
early Vedic ; a Purana about sun-worship is naturally his ; 
the Aranyakas (whatever the plural here means) have 
nothing to .show they are specially centi’ed in North 
Behar ; if Ahura is depicted with traits like Garuda's, 
he is no doubt thus showing solar attributes. 

10. The equation of Magadha and the Maghas, not 
to mention the mother goddess Magha, are flagrant 
absurdities which should have been allowed to rest in 
the obscurity in which Mr. Hewitt's ingenious but wild 
speculations now deservedly lie, and Sir G. Grierson is 
hardly likelj’ to find his theory of inner and outer bands 
in language strengthened by its yielding the result of 
concord with Dr. Spooner’s theory of Magian dominance. 

11. It is impossible to follow Dr. Spooner's argument 
regarding the Yajuvreda. If the Carakas are the Parsis, 
then the Taittivlya and Kdthuha Sniiihitds should contain 
heretical doctrines ; they do not. If Yajhavalkya is 
heretical, then why is it that the Vdjusaneyi is 
not heretical ? And it is Yajhavalkya who calls the 
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Ctirakas wrong teacliers, and who is leather more eastern 
than they. 

12. Tliat Yavanani is = Persian is simply impossible 
unless and until an example of the use of the famous 
Ionian name of the Persians is produced of any date up to 
300 B.C. Zoroastrian tribes in Orissa between 538 and 
300 B.C. are phantoms, and the Persian (Yavana) Bhaga- 
datta of the Indian settlement Pragjyotisa is no more 
substantial. 

13. When the mass of unproved and unscientific 
hyj^otheses is considered it is obvious that the conclusion 
of the Persian Buddha and his racial connexion Asoka 
cannot possibly be accepted. The question of Iranian 
influence on the story of Buddha’s birth is in itself one of 
legitimate interest, but the fundamental fact is that early 
Buddhism is wholly untouched, as expounded in the 
literature which can claim to give the truest version 
of it, by Zoroastrian ideas, and its origin and development 
can be and has been successfully depicted on Indian 
grounds alone. Similarly, that Asoka sought to reconcile 
rulers and ruled on an eclectic basis of relic-ion is not 
supported by a single piece of evidence. 

14. The argument ex sllentio may be used too far, but 
it is incredible that Megasthenes should have known that 
the king to whom he went as ambassador was Iranian and 
not have told us so. Such a silence is fatal to the whole 
substance of Dr. Spooner’s theory and should have warned 
him against forming it. 

The only conclusion to he drawn from the evidence is 
clear. Iran may and no doubt did lend India ideas of 
various kinds; in each case these must be carefully looked 
for and examined,^ and ascribed to Iran only if another 

' It is clear that the equation of the -Mauryan palace and the palace 
of Darius rests on 'whoih' insufficient evidence on the archajoincrical side. 
There is no a priori reason to deny its possibility, but it must be 
established by archieology, not by such evidence as adduced by 
Dr. Spooner. 
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and Indian origin is not possible and natural. A Zoroastrian 
period of Indian history never existed, nor indeed was 
an}' such existence to be expected. 

A. Bekriedale Keith. 


DAY AND NIGHT IN INDIA 
In the last April number of the Journal (p. 218, n, 4) 
Dr. Fleet notes that the term ratri-divasa, “ night-and- 
day.’’ is a rather peculiar one for India, where the day 
has always run from sunrise, not from sunset, and he 
suggests that the indeclinables 'iiaktamdivam^ and rdtrivi- 
dicam mentioned by Panini (v, 4. 77) may be due to 
euphonic considerations, the tei'ms in Brahmanical books 
being of the type aJio-rdtra, dina-rdtri, dyu-nisd, etc. 

This statement of the case seems to go a good deal 
further than the early evidence warrants. The use of the 
Brahmanical books is somewhat understated ; thus, 
rdtryahanl is found in Manu (i, 66), the Rdmdyatia, 
etc. ; na]danidina7n, if not naJcta7hdiva77i, is not rare in 
classical literature, and is also found there. 

What is much more important is tliat the Vedic evidence 
is in favour of a less positive view. The reckoning by 
nights, not days, is there not at all uncommon, as in 
BY. iv, 16. 19, ksapo madema sai'ddas ca pdi'vily, viii, 
26. 3, etc. Moreover, the Brahmanas regularly talk of 
one of the chief constituents of the sacrificial calendar as 
a dasardira, and the Rgveda expressly (vi, 9. 1) talks of 
(ilias ca krmdm dliai’ drjanaih ca. with which may be 
compared v, 82. 8, yd hue 7vbhe dhanl piu'd eti dpi'ayucham 
svddkii' devdh savitd, and this use of ahanl is not rare in 
that text. It is most probable that its development was 
aided, if not caused, by the conception of two sorts of day, 
and that the expression is much more easily explained 
thus than if we simply assume that day and night were so 
^ Naktarhdivasam as given by Dr. Fleet is doubtless a lapsus calami. 
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much of a pair as to produce a dual of one of tliem as 
an equivalent of both, a procedure for which there is 
extremely little evidenced 

Now the interpretation of the facts of the Rgveda does 
not naturally lend itself to the view that the sunrise 
began the day if day is used in the sense of a period of 
24 hours. It is much more natural to assume that day 
and night were kept apart, and as two distinct elements ; 
so that day did not include night nor night day ; so often 
in the Brahmanas the year is reckoned at 360 nights or 
360 da 3 ’s or 720 nights and daj’s together. It is of course 
perfectlj’ natural that bj' s}'necdoehe either the term 
“ night” or “ day” should be applied to the whole period, 
and for the Vedic period we can only say that the daj- 
began with sunrise and not with sun.set if we mean the 
day as opposed to the night, not tlie period of 24 hours of 
which 360 make in the Vedic period the j'ear. 

While the Vedic evidence does not carry us further 
than this, it must be remembered that there is evidence 
from other Indo-European peoples of the conception that 
night pi-ecedes daj' : for the Gauls Ciesar says expresslj’ - 
sjKitia omnis temporis non nmnero dieriim sed noctiuni 
Jiniicnt ; dies natales et mensium et cmnoriim initia sic 
observant ut noctem dies suhsequatur; of the Germans 
Tacitus records * nec dieruin numeruin sed noctiuni 
coinq>utant . . . nox ducere diem videtur. The Athenians 
began the day with sunset,^ and used the term vvx^'jMpov 
for the whole “ da 3 ' ”, and there are traces of the same 
position of night in Iran.® Thus there is no small 
probability^ in favour of the view that the practice of 
reckoning the “ day ” from the beginning of night is 

1 See JRAS. 1913, pp. 077-80. 

2 Bell. Gall. vi. 18. 

^ Germania, 11. 

Macrobius, Sat. i, 3 ; Gellius, iii, 2, 

^ Cf. Zimmer, Altuidisckes Lthen, p. 300 ; Hirt, Die Indo-germanm, 
ii, 540; Fei'jt, Kitltnr dtr Indo-tfrrmanen, pp. 200, 201. 
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Indo-European, and that in the Veda the frequent use 
of night as a measure of time is to be traced back to 
a period when the ‘‘ day ” was reckoned from the 
beginning of night. 

Further support for this view that the other reckoning 
was gradually introduced can perhaps be derived from 
the use of the term amavdsyd : no doubt in the Sutras 
the term may include the day on the night following 
which there is amavdsyd, but it is natural to suppose that 
the term originally denoted rather the night only of 
amavdsyd, a fact easier to observe than to predict. That 
this view was held actually in the Vedic period is 
indicated by the double form of amavdsyd prescribed in 
the KausUaki Brdhmana (iii, 1), which refers, according 
to the SdnJchdyana Srauta SCitra (i, 3. 6), to svo na 
drasteti ^ yad ahas ca na drsyeta te amdvdsye. The 
natural sense ^ of the Brahmana is to denote as amdvdsyd 
either the night of amdvdsyd or the night after the 

^ drastd may be passive or active here, the latter being supported by 
one reading in Apastamha Paribhdpuutra, 69, but tlie passive suits best 
the parallel drsyeta, which is of course the common generic optative. 
For the passive use see Speyer, ZDMG. l.xiv, 316, 317. who gives 
classical examples. 

- It is really impossible, it seems to me, despite Weber {Jyotisa, 
pp. 51 seqq. ) and Oldenberg (SBE. xxx, 26) to equate the terms of the 
Brahmana and of the Sutra : the former evidently treats the two 
pauriiamdsU as (1) that night prior to (2) which is when the moon rises 
about sunset ; the Sutra has as (1) the time when the moon rises about 
sunset, and as (2) when it rises after sunset. Similarly the Brahmana 
has as amd-rd.syds (1) anirjildya pnrastdd amdvdsydydm candramasavi, 
and (2) the next night ; the account in (1) is really = the second of the 
Sutra ; the term anirjiidya cannot be taken as sdstramdryena . . . 
niscitya (cf. Sayana on the corrupt Aitareya Brdhmaya, vii, 11), as can 
easily be seen from Baudhdyana Srauta SCitra, i, 1. The fact is that 
the Upavasatha realb' applies to the night only (cf. Taittirlya Sathhifd, 
i, 6. 7. 3 ; Satapatha Brdhmana, i, 1. 1. 7), but naturally the preparatory 
rites of the daytime before and the night ritual come to be regarded as 
closely connected as a day’s performance. Purastdt, which can hardly 
mean “Jrefore (sunset)”, may mean “in the east”; the former sense 
perhaps explains the word in Apastamba. l.c. (SBE. xxx, 333), where 
it is unintelligible. Apastamba agrees with the Brahmana m its choice 
of full moon nights. Gobhila (i. 5. 1 seqq.) agrees with Saiikhayana. 

JRAS. 1916. 10 
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night of amduusyd. The Sutra means according to 
Anartiya’s commentary the day and night preceding the 
day and night of amdvdsyd or that day and night ; 
Anartiya is the less deserving of credence in that he 
applies the term iithi to the period, showing that he 
assumes for the Sutra the later theory of tithis, but it is 
probable from the use of ahah that the Sutra includes the 
day with the following night in its calculation. 

This, however, is a matter of little importance ; the 
evidence of the Veda is adequate to show that the day 
did not in the earliest period commence with sunrise 
rather than sunset, that the old custom of reckoning by 
nights was not forgotten, and that the terms naktam- 
divam and rdtrimdivam are not due to euphonic con- 
siderations, but are genuine old expressions, belonging to 
the large number of such terms preserved in Panini.^ 
Like the term ratridivasa of the Bivyavadana, they 
show that the idea of night preceding day was naturally 
enough one that persisted even when the contrary view 
was more prevalent. 

A. Berriedale Keith. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF THE INDIAN DRAMA 
Professor Hillebrandt has made in his little paper, 
Vher die Anfdnge des indischen Dramas,” an interesting 
contribution to the literature of the origin of the drama, 
and his views are sufficiently novel to deserve special 
notice. His main object is to show the early date of the 
drama in India, but it may be doubted if all his evidence 
can bear close examination. 

1. Panini’s Kata Sdtra (iv, 3, 110, 111) remains of 
doubtful sense, so long as we cannot prove that AAfa here 
must refer to real acting ; the theoretical doubts brought 
by Hillebrandt against the early development of a Sutra 
' See Bohtlingk, Panini, p. xviii. 

* Sitz. dtr K6n. BayerUehm Ahxdtmie dtr Wititnschi/ttn, 1914. 
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on dancing or pantomime cannot be accorded any weight, 
as on a question of tliis sort subjective views can prove 
nothing. A priori dance and pantomime may easily be 
older than a real drama. 

2. The great epic does not know Natakas : the sense of 
actor seen by Hillebrandt in xii, 140. 21 is not necessary 
nor, in my opinion, even probable, as a pantomimist can 
as easily show versatility as an actor-. But in any case the 
great epic in such passages as xii, 140 is a product of the 
Christian era at soonest, and Patafijali is a far earlier- 
authority for a germinal drama. 

3. Theifd7ndi/a;iamentions(ii,67.15)lN’atasandNatakas, 
but with no suggestion of more than pantomime; in ii, 69. 3 
we have nataJcdni smahuh, and in ii, 1. 27 vyamisrakem 
is rfossed as including Xatakas in mixed language. But 
these passages are no evidence for the fourth or the third 
century B.c. Whatever- the date of the early part of the 
epic, there is no doubt that the epic as a whole is not 
evidence for- any period as early as Patafijali. 

4. The puppet play is perhaps referred to in the great 
epic (iii, 30. 23 ; v. 39. 1), arrd Professor- Hillebrandt 
argues ^ that the puppet play is essentially posterior- to the 
drama, and supposes its pre-existence. Here, again, this 
seems an unjustifiable a 'priori reasoning ; apart from the 
fact that the names Sutradhara and Sthapaka point 
the other way, the separate and independent origin and 
development of the puppet play seem perfectly natural 
and reasonable, and the burderr of proof is on those who 
seek to deny this. I agree, however, with Professor 
Hillebrandt that there is no trace of the puppet play 
in Therlgdthd, 394 or of the shadow play there or in the 
great epic (xii, 294. 5), and that the drama is not derived 
from the puppet play. 

5. There is no early Buddhist evidence for a drama : 
apart from doubts as to the date of such a list as the 

^ Against Pischel, Die Heimat des Puppenspiths (Halle, 1900). 
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Brahmajdla Sutta (i, 1. 13) there is the obvious fact that 
neither naccam nor pekklimn need mean a drama at all. 
The Jataka prose, of cour.se, has no evidential value for 
any definite early period. 

We are left, therefore, with the old evidence alone, that 
of Patanjali in the MahdhhaKya, the value of which is 
now generall}' recognized. The point is important, because 
the drama there represented is essentially religious in 
orio-in, and Professor Hillebrandt is anxious to diminish 
the stress laid by most modern inquirers on this side 
of the drama. He prefers with Grosse ^ to call attention 
to the importance of the war and love dances of primitive 
savages, and agrees with the dictum of the latter that the 
drama arises from such dances when accompanied by 
words ; he also approves the definition of Natya (i, 84) by 
Bharata as “ die korperliche Darstellung des Wesens der 
Welt mit Freud und Leid Further, he insists, like 
Dr. Graj^,^ that the imitation of the happenings of life 
may have given rise to comedy, a fact which explains, he 
thinks, the failure of India to rise to tragedy, the pla}' 
remaining on its original popular level. Signs of this 
origin he sees (pp. 22-8) in (1) the maintenance of the 
dialogue between the director of the play and the 
actress which begins each play ; (2) the use of various 
dialects ; (3) the mixture of prose and song, as in the 
Greek mime ; (4) the mixture of music and the dance 
with speech ; (5) the simple stage ; and (6) the use of the 
Vidusaka, who is not really in origin altogether a religious 
figure. 

These arguments ai-e intended to show the essentially 
popular character of the drama and its origin, not in 
religion, but in the primitive mime of the Indian popular 
strolling actors and their wives. Some of them are not 
very much to the point as proofs ; the use of various 

^ Anfange. der Knnsf^ pp. 214 seqq. 

2 ERE. iv, 868. 
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dialects, the mixture of prose and verse with music and 
dance can be explained easily otherwise as representing 
religious life, the Greek religious drama having the latter 
peculiarity, and the former being explained by the 
development of language in India. The simple stage ’ 
is no proof of semi-religious character ; it may not be 
borrowed from the Greek stage, and in all probability was 
not, but the religious stage in early Greek times was 
extremely simple. The case of the Yidtisaka is rather 
against Hillebrandt, for from Bharata’s description " the 
Vidusaka of his time was rather a sinister figure, a devil 
like the primitive harlequin,® and a comic element in 
religious drama is natural in itself, and is attested by part 
of Hillebrandt’s own evidence, as he is careful to observe 
(p. 25). The use of the introductory dialogue of the 
director and the actress is held to reflect the simple 
state when the two were the chief performers of the play; 
but this feature, like Sutradhara, rather points to the 
influence of the puppet play and its performers, not to the 
original form of drama. 

The fact of this point of popular character is clearly not 
adequate to support the view of a popular as opposed 
to a religious origin of the drama ; religion is indeed 
popular, and it is popular religion which, though doubtless 
sophisticated, forms the basis of drama in Greece as in 
India. The historical evidence in Greece and India alike 
is clearly in favour of a religious origin of drama, and the 
secularization of religion is an easy and natural process, 
of which in Greece there is clear evidence in proverb. 
The essential feature is that tlie growth of a real drama is 
a difficult and remarkable thing, and the religious seems to 
have been the only way in which in Greece and in India, 
by a parallel development, not by borrowing, the drama 
came into full being. The existence of elements from 

^ Held to be Greek by Bloch. ZDMG. Iviii, 455. 

2 xxiv, 106. Driesen, Der Vr,spruiuj des Hurfekiii (Berlin, 1904). 
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M'hich we can imagine the ox’igin of drama is a very 
common feature, but that is not enoughd 

The view of Hillebrandt is the more surprising in that lie 
accepts (pp. 28-32), with reserves of detail, but in principle, 
the doctrine of von Schroeder that the Bgvcda contains 
dramatic hymns, rejecting the alternative ballad theory of 
Geldner. The hymn in which he finds a fragment of an 
Indian drama is iv, 18, where before v. 7 he imagines the 
sending away of a messenger and his return with news, 
and where in vv. 8-1 1 he finds a praise of India sung by 
the waters and heard bj’ his mother from afar. These 
imaginative flights are hard to follow, and I cannot feel 
that the drama theoiy is proved for this case any more 
than for the other cases hitherto adduced." But what 
is surprising is that he should deny that there is any 
historic continuity between the Egvedic drama, if any, and 
the later drama. He, however, insists on this point in 
favour of his own theory of the strolling players of low 
character who produced the true drama seen in classical 
times. This seems a hard view ; the germs of a religious 
drama, as he elsewhere (p. 19) admits, are to be seen in 
the cases of dramatic ritual such as the dispute over the 
purchase of Soma (this appears to be reflected in the 
sinister form of the Vidusaka who resembles in featui-es 
the Soma seller of the ritual) and the mimic fight of Sudra 
and Aryan in the Mahfivrata. The Brahmanas, therefore, 
can hardly be dismissed (p. 31) as containing nothing 
pointing to drama, and the Mahavrata is probably, a.s 
I have pointed out,^ the prototype of the slaying of 
Kamsa by Krsna, which is the same germ as produced the 

' The cases cited by Hillebrandt (p. 30, n. 1) are all far short of a real 
drama. 

2 Hillebrandt (p. .31) rightly declines to believe with Hertel tliat 
Akhyana = drama. I am glad to find my news on voii Schioeder s 
theory accepted by Professor W. Ridgeway, Tht Dramas and Dramatic 
Dances of non-European Racis, pp. lo4"6. 

■= ZDMG. Ixiv, .5.34 .seqij. ; .TKA.S. 191-2, p[). 411 seipi. 
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drama of Greece, and which is recorded for us by Patanjali 
as a definite and undoubted fact, of far greater value for 
the history of literature than the theoretic activitj' of 
strolling players. But the distinction of the Mahavrata 
and the slaying of Ivaihsa is a splendid instance to show 
the length which had to be travelled before dramatic 
ritual became a real drama. Krsna and Kaiiisa had to be 
evolved — probably bj’ a religious faith in which vegetation 
spirits played a more prominent part than in early Aryan 
religion — from the nameless opponents representing the 
contest over the sun before a real drama could be 
produced. It was so produced by Patanjali’s time, but so 
far we have no further evidence of its existence, and the 
first authentic drama known of is the work of Asvaghosa.^ 
probably in the second century a.d. or 300 years after 
Patanjali.- 

A. Berriedale Keith. 


THE DATE OF SANKARACHARYA 
I propose in this paper to consider the evidence, 
external and internal, for determining the date of 
Sankaracharya. There has been such a vast diversity 
of opinion on the subject that it would be convenient to 
take the various dates that have been advanced and show 
how they are untenable before proceeding to determine 
the true date. The epoch of ifiankara is of great 

^ The play Iiere shows the prologue, the division into acts, the mixture 
of prose and verse and of dialects, and the figure of the Vidusaka, all 
pointing to a histoi*}’ of considerable duration and strengthening the 
view of Patahjah's date as about 150 b.c. Cf. Winternitz, VOJ. xxvii, 
41 seqq. 

“ It may be noted that Professor Hillebrandt's view of the ape's 
occupation {p, 27, n. 2) is based on popular, not scientific zoology. But 
doubtless his view was that of the maker of the pictorial scene. It may 
also be noted that the rendering of kn/OiiurftpeiiH vaccofjuhie-su (p. 11) as 
“at theatres suited to clansmen” seems strange. The sense would 
better be (he acquired proficiency Avhen reborn in an actor's family) “ in 
theatrical subjects suited to one of his family”. 
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importance in the general history of religious thought 
in India, It will therefore be necessary to explain how 
far our date for Sankara tallies with the chronology of the 
other saints and philosophers of India. 

1 . The Traditional Date (2625 Kali Era, c. 477 b.c.) 

It may appear needless to consider very seriousl}- the 
date of Sankara according to Indian tradition as recorded 
in the professed biographies of the Acharya known as 
Sunkara-Vijayam. The most remarkable of these is the 
work of Madhava of the fourteenth century. This work 
discloses a profundity of philosophical learning in the 
writer, but also a sad lack of the historical instinct or 
critical insight. But the date assigned by Madhava, after 
the chronogram approvingly quoted by 

him, has commanded acceptance even in modern days 
among men of Sanskrit scliolarship and of high English 
education.^ It is therefore necessary to sum up the 
evidence against this view. 

In the first place, it is clear from the Brahma Sutra 
Bhashya that Sankara attacks the philosophical system 
and religious doctrines of the Buddhists. There is at 
least one reference in that Bhashva to that religion having 
spread far and wide in India : 

I This statement could never be applied 
to pre-Asokan India. Secondly, if we can believe the 
testimony - of a direct disciple of Sankai’acharya — viz. 
Padmapada, parts of whose work Panchapddika have 
come down to us — the form of Buddhism assailed by the 
Acharya was not the older one, Hinayana, but the later 
one known as Mahayana, which developed only in the 

’ In books published by the Swami of the Dwaraka JIatlia (Guzarat) 
and by Mr. T. S. Narayana Sastri, B.A., B.L., iladras. 

“ Padmapada says in the PanchupCidika : 

I tj’g; Jfwfvri: ii 
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early centuries of tlie Christian era. Thirdly, Sankara 
quotes from the Vishnu Purana, show.s probably some 
ac(juaintance with the Markandeya Purana, and is 
regarded by tradition as a close student of the Srda 
Sajnhita, a well-known part of the Skanda Purana. The 
Puranas in their existing form belong to the period from 
the fourth to the seventh century a.d., and a few are even 
far later. Fourthly, Sankara is accepted as a younger 
contemporary of Kumarila Bhatta. The latter criticizes 
Kalidasa in one or two places,^ and was therefore posterior 
to him. Kalidasa cannot be referred to a period earlier 
than the fifth century A.D., as he follows in his Raghu- 
vamm the genealogy of Rama’s ancestors as given in the 
Vishnu Purana in preference to that given in the Ramd- 
yam itself. 

2. JU.STICE Telaxg's Date (Sixth Century a.d.) 

In a learned article in the Indian Antiquary - 
Mr. Justice Telang makes much of the mention of 
Srughna and Pataliputra, and of the coronation of a 
certain Purnavarman, in the Sutra Bhashya. He argues 
that Pataliputra was destroyed in the .seventh century by 
a flood, and that a later writer would not have referred 
to the city as existing, as Sankara does. But he is not 
correct in respect of tliis argument. The Khalimpur 
grant ^ of Dharmapala of Bengal represents that king as 
establishing himself at Pataliputnr towards the end of the 
ninth century. As regards Purnavarman, whose coronation 
is referred to in one passage, we must remember that in 
another passage there is a contrast drawn between him 

^ In the Tantra VCirtika, i, 3. 7 : 

I “ ^frft ” 

See also Kumarila's SlOka VdrtiJca, Sutra i), slokas 195, 196. 

“ Vol. xiii, pp. 95 ff. 

^ JASB., vol. Ixiii, pt. i. 
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and Rajavarman, and that these are but two out of 
a number of names given by Sankara. Telang has 
adduced no evidence for identifying Purnavarnian with 
the contemporary of Yuan Chwang. Tlie latter, for 
aught we know, was not so much of a celebritj' that 
his coronation should have been regarded as an event 
of great significance in Sankara’s time. We have in 
Epigraph}^ a Purna Raja of the ninth century and 
a Rajavannan and a Balavarman in the eighth century. 

While Justice Telang's conclusion is thus built on 
inaccurate and insufBcient premises, we have other 
evidence to show that the Acharya must have lived 
later than the sixth century. Suresvarachaiya, a disciple 
of Sankara’s, has written a vdrtika to the latter’s poem 
Upadesa Sdhasri. In the vdrtika, Suresvara remarks 
that the Acharya has borrowed a verse from Kirti 
This Kirti could be no other than Dharma 
Kirti who, as we know, flourished in the seventh century. 
Again, Sankara lived later than Bhartrihari, who belongs 
to the seventh century, as he is referred to by Itsing. 
This we know because Sankara is given a later place 
than Bhartrihari in the list of previous writers ^ mentioned 
by no less a personage than the Yarishnava Acharya 
Yamunacharya. Internal evidence to the same effect is 
found in some of the devotional songs of Sankara. In his 
Saundarya Lahari,- for instance, Sankara refers to the 
great Dravidian poet and Saiva Saint, Gnana Sambandha. 

^ The order is : 

and (See Siddhi traya, Benares edition, p. 5.) 

TTTTT^t ^TTY^rlftrfH I 

II 
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In another hymn — the Siva pardclha kshama stotram ^ — • 
he refers to another famous iSaiva saint of the south, 
viz. Siruttomla Nayanar. Dr. Hultzsch and Mr. Yenkayj'a 
liave shown that Siruttonda was a contemporary of tlie 
Pallava king Narasimha Varman (seventh century). If 
Kirti had acquired reputation before Sankara’s time and 
Gnana Sambandha had been deified, Sankara must have 
lived far later than the seventh century. 

It maj’ perhaps be argued that these poems — and, for 
the matter of that, the passages in the Bhashj’a referred 
to — are literary forgeries fathered on Sankara by a later 
follower and admirer of his. We may leave it to those 
who hold the view to prove it. But I maj^ just mention 
here that two of the poems I’eferred to above were 
considered as Sankara’s own as early as the thirteenth 
century, as Lakshmidhara has commented on one of them, 
and Madhava speaks of the other as Sankaracharya’s. 
As regards the third, Suresvara’s having written a vdrtika 
on it maj' be considered sufficient evidence of its 
genuineness. 

3. Professor Pathak and Dr. Bhandarkar 
(788-825 A.D.) 

Professor Pathak has relied on a chi’onogram found in 
.some work” of the twelfth or thirteenth centuiy. But as 
Telang has shown, this chronogram is of no greater 
significance than anj' other. The chronogram of the 

1 M %sr 

The references are to famous Tamil saints. The is Siruttonda 

Nayanar, who according to Perii/fipnrCtyam sacrificed to Siva the head 
of his son Sirilla- 

“ Ind. Ant.^ vol. xi, p. 175. Telang identifies this work with the 
Aryarkbjd'iudhdkara of Yajne>vara Sastri. 
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Chera country places Sankara in the 

ninth century. If one is disposed to rely on the evidence 
of chronograms he must prefer the Malabar chronograms 
to others, because Sankara is now generally admitted 
to have been a native of the Malayalam country and 
because some rare Sanskrit words ^ of the later Yedic 
period which are found in literary currency even now 
only in that part of India are used by Sankara in 
his works. 

Professor Pathak’s date may appear to be borne out by 
one school of Malabar tradition which considers the 
Kollam era of 825 a.d. as commemorating the introduction 
of the Acharya’s reforms in Malabar. But this view of 
the era has now to be given up. That era commemorates 
the foundation of the town of Kollam (the modern Quilon 
in Travancore). Kolamba or Kolamba nagara is the 
name of the era in most of the inscriptions of the Chera 
kings which I have examined for the Government Epi- 
graphist, Madras. 

Dr. Bhandarkar’s argument is based on his Identification 
of the king “ Aditya of the race of Manu ” mentioned by 
Sarvajnatman in his Samkshepa Sdriraka, with the 
Chalukyan king Vimaladitya. I have given elsewhere " 
the objections to this view and my reasons for identifying 
that king with the Chola king Aditya I (880-907 a.d.).^ 

4. True date (805-97 a.d.) 

If Sarvajnatman lived in the ninth century, Sankara, 
his Guru’s Guru, may also have lived in the ninth century. 
In fact, Sarvajnatman and Sankara were contemporaries 
according to all schools of tradition. As Suresvara, 

1 e.g. ilfJTVl (Sagdhi) = a feast, (Durghatam) = difficulty, etc. 

^ hid. Ant. for Xovember, 1914. 

= Sarvajna probably saw the closing years of the reign of Aditya I, as 
he refers to that king's conquests in the line : 
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Sarvajnatman’s Guru and Sankara’s sishya, is represented 
as mucli older than Sankara, it is easy to believe that 
Sarvajna and Sankara may have been of well-nigh the 
same age. 

One or two circumstances may now be mentioned. 
Sankaraeharya is said to have gone to Nepal ^ in the 
reigns of Yrishadeva of the Suryavamsi dynasty and of 
Varadeva of the Thakuri dynasty. The successors of these 
kings are named Sajilcaradeva. Similarly, there is a king 
of Kashmir, SanJcaradevti of the Utpala dynasty, whom 
Kalhana- mentions as the successor of Avanti Yarman 
(855—83 A.D.). The similarit}’ in the names is striking, 
and may be due to more than a mere coincidence. It 
ma}' warrant the assumption that Sankara visited Kashmir 
also as he is said to have visited Nepal, and that the 
kings who wore instructed by him named their sous after 
their Guru. 

The date of Yaradeva can be fixed with certainty. He 
is eight generations in descent from Amsuvarman, who, 
we know, was a contemporary of Y'uan Chwang. He may 
thus belong to the ninth century like his namesake of 
Kashmir. 

The astronomical details given in the Jdtaha of 
Sankaraeharya help us in determining the date of his 
birth. Here, again, it is quite possible that the details 
of the planetary positions may have been retrospectively 
calculated long after his birth. All that we can say is 
that Madhava believed the details to be genuine, and that 
the date of Sankara’s anniversary observed to this day 
is based on them. These details ® accord only with 805 A.D. 
\Ye niay be justified in pinning our faith on this date as it 

* See Buhler's Inscriptions of \epal and Vamiarnli given in the 
appendix to that work. 

^ In the Rdjataravgini (Stein's edition), book v, verses 128-227. 

" Madhava has : ^ ft Yftjt I 

i.e. the Sun, Mars, Saturn, and Jupiter were exalted and in Kendra. 
The anniversary is on Sukla 5 of Jlesha when the moon is in Ardrd. 
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tallies with other evidence, unless certain evidence to the 
contrary be forthcoming. 

Granted that Sankaracharya was horn in 805, he must 
have lived to a fairly long age considering the immensity 
of the work done by him and the profundity of erudition 
revealed in his works. It is impossible to believe, with 
Madhava, that a man who pas.sed away in the prime 
of life, whether at 32 or at 37, could have acquired such 
a mastery of Sanskrit grammar and logic and of the 
Vedanta, besides a discriminating knowledge of the other 
sacred works like the Puranas and of the other philo- 
sophical systems in Sanskrit such as the Sankhya, 
Vaiseshika, Mimamsa, Jaina, and Bouddha. We are quite 
familiar with this, the hagiologist’s, method of abnormally 
shortening a saint’s life as in this case, or of abnormally 
lengthening it as in the case of Ramanujacharya, who is 
credited with a life of 125 years ! 

Sankara to the rescue ! He himself tells us in one of 
the devotional liymns to the Devi — 

He was yet living when 85 years, and may verily have 
lived a few years more. The astronomical data — such as 
they are — given for the date of his demise at 32 will 
agree with a date 60 years later — the year Raktdkshi ; 
Vrishabha; Sukla, 11. We may therefore hold that 
Sankara lived 805-97 a.d. 

It remains to see what light epigraphy has to throw on 
the date of the Acharya. There are a number of copper- 
plates embodying grants of land from kings of several 
dynasties to the 2Iathds of Sankaracharya in variou.s 

‘ (b. 
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parts of India. In a book published by him, the head 
of the Matha at Dwaraka (Gujarat) says that the Matha 
lias copper-plate grants from Cliandragupta Maurya 
downwards ' He even mentions a donor earlier, by name 
Sudhanwan, whom I am unable to trace anywhere in 
the Puranic lists of the Nandas and ISaisunagas, who 
alone, so far as we know, were the historical rulers before 
the Mauryas. The story of such copper-plates and their 
contents may circulate among the credulous, but it is 
outside the scope of a historical discussion. 

Thanks to the kindness of the head of the Sankaracharya 
Matha at Kumbakonam, I have secured the copper-plates 
of that Matha for e.Kamination, and am publishing them 
in the Epigmphia Indica. The earliest of the donors to 
the Matha is a king of the thirteenth century, a Chola 
chieftain, Yijaya Garidagopala deva. Fortunately for us, 
the names by which the donee Sankardcharyas were 
known are also given. A succe.s.sion list^ of the Acharyas 
of the Matha, professing to begin witii the great Sankara, 
has been preserved in a poem of the sixteenth century 
by one of the then Acharyas. Some of the Acharyas 
mentioned in the poem have been the donees of our grants. 
I am discussing the whole question elsewhere,- but I may 
give the results at once. Achiiryas the forty-eighth to 
fiftieth in apostolic order from Sarvajna are undoubtedly 
mentioned in the dated copper-plates of the Yijayanagara 
dynasty (grants dated 1506, 1521, and 1527 from 
Xrisimha and Krishnaraya). The earliest of the grants 
is one by Yijayagandagopala, a Telugu— Chola chieftain of 
the thirteenth century (data agree with 1291 A.D.). The 
donee of that grant is Sri Sankararya. There are only 
two such names in the poem, viz. those seventeenth and 
thirty-first in descent from Sarvajna. The former could 
not be the donee of our grant, as in that case there would 

' See Appendix. 

^ See the forthcoming volume of the Epiyraphia Indica. 
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be thirty-one generations from him to the forty-eighth, 
covering an interval of 200 odd jmars. So the donee has 
to he identified with teacher No. 31 from Sarvajna. We 
then get sixteen genei’ations for a period of 215 years, 
i.e. about thirteen and a half years for a genei’ation, on the 
average. This should not be regarded as a low figure, as 
in most cases a man becomes the head of the Matha only 
when advanced in years and is generally succeeded by the 
oldest among his ftshyas. 

Counting back twenty-nine generations at the same 
rate of about thirteen and a half years for a generation 
we get c. 900 as the most probable time of the Acharya’s 
death. 

The date we have arrived at for Sankara in this paper 
agrees very well with the inferences to be drawn from 
the writings of the Vaishnava and Saiva saints and 
sages. There is no mention of Sankara or of Advaitism, 
the philosophical sy.stem propounded by him, either in the 
Tevdram, the Tamil “ Bible ” of the Saivas or in the 
Naldyiraprahandkam (the 4,000 songs) of the Vaishnava 
Alwars. The Tevdram admittedly belongs to the period 
fourth to eighth century a.d.i The Ndldyiram must he 
referred to the first eight or nine centuries of the Christian 
era. The last of the hymn-makers in that collection, 
Tirumangai A1 war, cannot be assigned to a date earlier than 
the first half of the ninth century a.d., as he mentions an 
edifice built by the Pallava king Parameswara Varman II. 
The astronomical data given in the Varishnava Guru- 
parampara agree with the year 77G A.D. for the date 

‘ One of the hymn-makers in that collection i-, Sundaramurti Xayanfir, 
who may be referred even to the ninth century. The Tamil Periva- 
puranam, which belongs to the twelfth or thirteenth century, mentions 
the fact that this Nayanar was a contemporary of Cheraman Perumal, 
the last of the rulers of United Kerala. The Perumal and the Nayanar 
are said to have died about the same time in a miraculous fashion 
There is evidence to believe with Mr. Logan that the Perumal died 
about A.D. 8*2.5. (See Logan’s Jlafahar^ vol. i, 256.) 
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of liis birth, and with no otlier date for centuries earlier 
or later. So it may be concluded that the A] war flourished 
in the early ninth century a.d. 

Tlie earliest writer on religion, so far as I am aware, 
who attacks or refers to Sankara or his Vedantic doctrine 
is Xathaniuni, the first of the Vaishnara Acharyas. 
Evidence external and internal helps us in assigning 
Xfithamuni to the tenth centuiy. He was the Guru 
of Yamunaclmiya, the Guru’s Guru of the great 
Kamanujacharya. The la.st was born 1018 A.D. Secondly, 
Xathamuni mentions Viranarayanapuram, a town founded 
by the Chola king Parantaka I, alias Yiranarayana, and 
Parautaka, as we know, came to the throne in 907 a.d. 

There is thus no difficulty in assigning Sankaracharya 
to the ninth centuiy, between the Vaishnava Alivars and 
Saiva Xdyandrs on the one hand and the Vaishnava 
Acharyas on the other. 

S. Y. Vexkateswara. 

Ki7MB.IKO>'.A..M. 

May 30, lOlo. 
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Gaiigadhara. 
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Suresvara. 
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SadiGiva. 
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Sarvajna. 
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Surendra. 
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Satyabodha. 
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Yidyaghana. 
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Gniinananda. 

19. 

Sankarendra. 
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Suddhfinanda. 
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Chandrachuda. 
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Anandajnaiia. 

21. 

ParipCirnabodha. 
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Kaivalyayogi. 

22. 

Satchitsugha. 

9. 

KiTpii'iankara. 

23. 

Chitsugha. 

10. 

IMalie.svara. 

24. 

Chidanandaghana. 

11. 

Chitdhana. 

25. 

Prajnanaghana. 

12. 

Chandrachuda. 

26. 

Chidvilasa. 

13. 

Satchitghana. 

27. 

Mahfideva. 

14. 

Yidyaghana. 

28. 

Bodha. 

^ From the Jagat-Gnm- 
Brahmendra. 

Rat namdhi-itavah 

of AtmaboJha Sadasiva 


.iK.iS. 1910. 


11 
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29. Satchldananclaghana. 

30. Chandrasekhara. 

31. Chitsughendra. 

32. Yidyaghana. 

33. Sri Sankara. 

34. Satchidvilasa. 

35. Mahadeva. 

36. Gangadhara. 

37. Puvhabodha. 

38. Brahmanandaghana. 

39. Anandaghana. 

40. Parasiva. 

41. Bodha. 


42. Chandraehuda. 

43. Chidvilasa. 

44. Mahadeva. 

45. Chandrasekhara. 

46. Yidyatirtha. 

47. Sivayogi. 

48. Sankariinanda. 

49. Sada siva. 

50. Mahadeva. 

51. Chandraehuda. 

52. Sadii siva. 

53. Parasiva. 

54. Atmabodha. 


MALAYA-GAXA-STHITI 

Dr. Fleet has now {supra, pp. 802-4) adduced from the 
Raghuvamm a passage (iv, 77, furnislied by Mr. Pargiter) 
in which the word gam is, according to Ids interpretation, 
used in the sense of “ tribe ”, and where it is in fact so 
rendered by Mr. Nandargikar and Sliankar P. Pandit. 
He has also cited from Mallinatha s commentary a passage 
from the Mahdhhdrata (ii, 1025 = ii, 26. 16), where the 
same word is similarly rendered in the translation of 
Pratap Chandra Ray. 

I should be far from blaming these scholars for adopting 
in poetic passages a rendering which is prima facie not 
inappropriate ; but this does not in the least qualify the 
verity that the strict sense of the word is rather 
“ communities ”. 

The difference between the two terms is that “ tribe ” 
is a word of concrete untechnical denotation, while “ com- 
munity” belongs to the sphere of constitutional ideas. 
The two conceptions may easily be distinguished. The 
Greeks who took part in the Trojan war were for the 
most part divided into communities, but not into ” tribes” ; 
and tlie same may be said of the states of Classical Greece, 
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of ancient Latiuin, of mediaeval Italy, and of the “ village 
commnnities ’ discussed by Sir Henry Maine. On the 
other hand, the ancient Britons and Teutons, like the 
modern Afghans, seem to have been divided into com- 
munities which were also tribes. 

We may now examine the two passages to which the 
rendering “ tribe ’ has been applied : and, first, it will be 
observed that they have the value of one passage only, 
since Kalidasa in Raghuvamsa was clearly imitating the 
verse cited by Mallinatha from the iluhCihlidrata. It is 
unfortunate that Mallinatha has not given an explanation 
of the word ganu, no doubt regarding it as superfluous 
to do so. But in commenting on Yajnavalki/a-smrti, 
ii, 187, the 2Iitdksard, no bad authority, especially on such 
a topic, explains the word gana by gramadijanasamuha, 
“ totality of the people of a village, etc.” ; and Apte’s 
excellent dictionary, to which I owe the reference, very 
exactly represents this sense by the word “ community ”. 

If Dr. Fleet had searched the Mahdhhdruta further, he 
might have found other passages liaving a bearing upon 
the meaning of the word. First of all the Utsavasamketus 
themselves (if we are to take the word here as really 
a proper name) recur in ii, 31. 9 (ii, 1191) as ganas, and 
immediately after (1192) we have “the powerful village 
peoples who dwell by the Sindhu’s bank, and the Sudra 
and Abhira gnnds, both those who by the Sarasvati live 
on fish and those who inhabit the mountains ” ; in ii, 26. 12 
(ii, 1021) occurs the phrase desdn pancagamvn, “districts 
having five gnnas.’’ But the most interesting instance 
is Sdnti-parvan, adhg. 107, which is wholly devoted to 
the ganas. Here the translation published by Pi'atap 
Chandra Ray, the same translation which is quoted by 
Dr. Fleet, has a note as follows ; “ The word is Gana. It 
literally means an assemblage. There can be no doubt 
that throughout this lesson the word has been employed 
to denote the aristocracy of wealth and blood that 
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surround a throne.” That this interpretation is correct 
appears from the fact that tlie ijana^ are described in the 
text as “ the multitude of courageous men that assemble 
round a king”, and that ‘-possessed of wealth and 
resources, of knowledge of the scriptures and of all arts 
and sciences, the aristocracy (gana) rescue the ignorant 
masses from every kind of distress and danger”. They 
“are eqiral to one another in family and blood”, but have 
leaders, and their danger is disunion ; it is an evil when 
they are at variance with the king. It will be seen that by 
many traits they associate themselves with the descriptions 
of the Vajjians and Sakyas occurring in the Pali books ; 
but they ai-e not, though in cases thej- might be, tribes. 

Now what is the link of meaning which connects these 
aristocracies with the mountaineer gaijas of the passage 
ii. 1025 ? 

Pauravam yudhi nirjitya dasyim parvatavdsinah 
ganan utsavasamlcetdu ajayat sapta Pandaval). 

“ Having overthrown the Paurava in battle, the Pandava 
conquered the mountain dasyiis, utsavasamketa gaiias, 
seven (the seven ?) of them.” 

Is it not clear that the common notion (since the most 
general sense of gana is a class) is absence of internal 
distinctions among the members ? Thus it comes about 
that the same word which in the one case denotes an 
aristocratic order in the other is applied to an un- 
organized, quasi-democratic community. And why does 
the Mahabhuruta use the word in this instance ? For 
the same reason that the Mcdava gana issues official 
documents in its name, and that the Yaudhej-as put their 
designation upon coins, namel}" the actual non-oxistonce 
of a superior, royal, authority (local, for the possibilitv 
of a suzerain is not excluded). This appears from the 
passage itself, as the ganus are obviously contrasted with 
the conquered monarch, the Paurava, whose own armv, 
it may be remarked, is designated ^ardnpurva tiyCin 
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'iiaiharatltdn, “heroes (or loi'ds\mountain-men (Parvatiyas), 
with i^reat chariots." Accordingly we have in this passage 
a clear justitication of Mr. Jayaswal's view that the word 
ijiinu may denote both ari.stocvacies (or oligarchies) and 
(jnasi-democracies. and we see that in both cases the 
sense is that of groups consisting of theoretically equal 
members. The idea is everywhere a constitutional one ; 
and it is not the idea of “ tribe ", whereof the main factor 
is relationship by descent. 

Concerning the Rajjhuraritso. passage, where in fact 
Mr. Nandargikar and Shankar Pandit (and some other 
Indian editions less known in Europe) lurve in translation 
employed the word “ tribe ”, it is not necessary to say 
much. K. 31. Bauerjea, however, has “ hosts ”, agreeing 
with that excellent scholar Stenzler, whose Latin word is 
caterca. Though a military sense of (jana “ troop ” 
(generally and technically) is well established, I feel that 
here and in the fl/a/ncWutruh.t a more permanent form of 
grouping is required, and accordingly I prefer the word 
“ communities ”. 

I must not omit a word concerning the dictionaries. 
It is not correct to say (p. 803) that the St. Petersburg 
Lexicon (1855— To, and reinforced with additions up to 
the end) “ was made some forty years earlier ” than 
that of 3Ionier-Williains (1872). The second edition 
of 3Ionier-Williams appeared in 1901, and in the interval 
(1879-89) came the smaller St. Petersburg dictionary, also 
innocent of the meaning “ tribe ", which is further absent 
from the works of Apte (1890), Vaidya (1889), and 
3Iacdonell (1893). The “good choice of English renderings” 
supplied by 3Ionier -Williams is indeed a convenience 
(though bewildering to the learner) ; but, when precise 
meanings and relations of meanings are sought, it is often 
rather a spreading discharge than a rifle shot. 

Dr. Fleet seems (p. 802) to find this discussion unprofit- 
able. But the word and fact I'/ana are both in their 
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respective spheres important; and tliose “ sensible ” (p. 801) 
persons who are willing to consult the works of Professor 
Rhys Davids and Mr. Jayaswal, to which I have more than 
once referred, will find considerable profit in exchanging 
a prima facie impression for one based upon a real 
examination of the facts. 

Note. — Dr. Fleet remarks (pp. 802-3) that he would 
not have taken part at all [in the discussion], but that 
Dr. Thomas, in starting it, did not state rightly some- 
thing that I had said”. Now, I wrote (1914, p. 413) 
“. . . Dr. Fleet, who had previously translated malava- 
gana-sthityd by ‘the tribal [gana] constitution [si/a’/i] of 
the Malavas ’ ; he now prefers ‘the usage of tl>e 

Malava tribe [</«»«]’”, and on the next page “justifying 
the substance ” (i.e. plainly not the form or detail, so far 
as it disagrees with the above) “of Dr. Fleet's original 
rendering, ‘the continuance [s^/afi] of the tribal constitution 
[gana] of the Malavas.’ ” Even at tljis moment I am 
unable to see in these sentences anything which is not 
correct ; nor, in fact, did Dr. Fleet in Ids first note (1914, 
pp. 745-7) make any reference to such an incorrectness. 

In his second note (1915, pp. 138-40) he denies (p. 138) 
that the substance is as I stated (which is obviously 
a mere question as to wliat i.s to be thouglit the substantial 
part of his rendering), and protests against an expression 
in my second note which under the circumstances ( for 
I had already distinguished his two views, as above) 
could not have the wide meaning which he finds in it 

— even if the word “and” is used a little idiomatically 

but is necessarilj- confined to the word gfuia. in regard t(; 
which I do not find or gather that his view has changed. 

As to the word “ mi.srepresent ” (p. 803 n.), it means no 

more than “ to represent improperly or imperfectly ' it 

does not imply intention. 


F. M’. Tho.ma.s. 
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In’diax Thought, Past axd Present. B\' R. W. Frazer, 
LL.B., C.E., I.C.S. (Ret.). London, 1915. 

In tliis work Mr. Frazer aims at giving a clear and 
connected account o£ tlie thought o£ India in its relation 
to the .social and religious situation of India to-day. It is 
his aim to present tlie histoi-y of that tlionght at once 
conciselj’ and objectively, and in the attempt he has been 
well served by his extensive study not mereh' of the 
literature bearing directly on the history of Indian 
religion and philosophy but also of the general literature 
of philosoplijy and his extensive acquaintance witli Tamil 
literature has enabled him, especially in the sections of 
his work dealing with Saivism and Yisnuism, to con- 
tribute matter of special interest. The mode of exposition 
chosen is excellent : it discards the formalities of each 
system, and confines itself to the essential doctrines, 
a method of procedure which is much more attractive 
and practical than any effort to expound a system in its 
native setting, and which is full}' justified by the aim of 
the work. At the same time the different expositions 
of the several philosophies wliich have been set out are 
frankly recognized : Mrs. Rhys Davids’ idealistic view ^ of 
Buddhism is treated as impartially as the more subdued 
enthusiasm of Oldenberg or Oltramare. The treatment 
of the subject is, though brief, comprehensive : the Yedas, 
Brahmanas, Upanisacls, Vedanta, Saiiikhya, Yaisesika and 
Xyaya, Yoga, Buddhism, and Hinduism are dealt with in 
succession, and a chapter on the position of women in 
India precedes an account of the movements in modern 
Indian thought seen in the Adi Samkj and its offshoots. 

1 pp. 174, 17.), 287. 
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Tlie chapter regarding Indian conceptions of the duty of 
women seems at first a little incongruous in its setting, 
but the obvious explanation of its presence is that it 
rectifies the grave defect of all the philosophical systems 
of India of the period before the last century : in tlieir 
disregard of ethical problems and in their excessive 
intellectualism these philosophies had no occasion seriou.sly 
to study the position of woman in the uni\erse. and 
Sankara, who is after all the greatest of Indian 
philosophers, refused to allow the study of the Vedanta 
to women, a view in v.’hich he was piainl}^ and undeniably 
in full accord witli the general tendency of Indian thought, 
despite the grudging concessions made by Buddhism and 
Jainism. With his wonted impartiality the author is 
careful to present the best side of the Indian ideal of 
women : he allows Dr. Coomaraswamy ^ to point out the 
ideal of Sati, and almost to say that the Xative States 
are ruled by the queen-mothers from behind the Purdah, 
without pointing out that tlie last-mentioned fact may, in 
consequence of the ignorance and incapacity of women 
who have been brought up under the Purdah system, 
explain the fact that the Native States are much less well 
ruled than British India. Sir Lepel Griffin - is also 
allowed to express opinions on the comparative social 
and legal position of married Muhammadan women which 
suggest that he was imperfectly acquainted with either 
the English law of property and status or with the 
Muhammadan law on the same subjects, or with both. 
But the author provides ample evidence to counterbalance 
these assertions by the simple record from the census 
report of 1913,® that only ten females in a thousand 
were then able to read or write a simple letter, while the 
number in the case of men was lOG. The .same judicial 
impartiality di.splays itself in the treatment of the 
modern developments of Indian thought : due regard 
' pp. 3C«. .304. = p. 202. ■" p. .‘{02. 
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is given to tlie effect of Dayanaiida's teaching, though 
the autlior is perfecth' aware that his interpreta- 
tion of tlie Veda is a monstrosiU’ to which no value 
whatever can be attached, and that in so far as tlie 
teacliing rests on this view of the Veda it is fundainentally 
unsound d 

Mr. F razer everywhere shows his readiness to balance 
opposing views: he sets out (julte fairly the evidence 
regarding the position of Krsna and the possibility of 
the relation of the Krsna cult to Christianity, and 
if he assigns more weight to some of the evidence 
adduced for the early presence of Christian teaching than 
Garbe does, that is matter for legitimate difference of 
opinion.- It is more doubtful whether the acceptance of 
the view ^ that Vasudeva was a Ksatriya born about 
the fourth or the third century B.c. can be taken as 
legitimate : if he were a real man born at that date it is 
curious in the extreme that we have so little evidence 
regarding him of the historical type which makes us 
feel the reality as men of the Buddha and of Mahavira, 
despite all the mythology which has sprung up around 
them. Mr. Frazer doubtless can claim the high authority of 
Bhandarkar for the historical reality of Vasudeva, but on 
this point it seems clear to me that Sir R. G. Bhandarkar 
is distinctly wrong. 

Special interest attaches to Mr. Frazer’s examination 
of the problem presented by the Upanisads and Sankara, 
and his view.s on these questions are clearly and 
effectively expressed. He does not directly deal with the 
theory which Jacobi patronized that the doctrine of 
Maj'a owed its acceptance to the nihilism and the Vijnana 
doctrines of the Buddhist schools, but he would probably 
agree with de la Vallee Poussin,^ whose comparison 
of Nagai-juna and Sankara he quotes® in another 

' pp. - pp. -00 seqij. = pp. 147, 14S. 

JAGS, xxxiii. ri2-4. ^ JKAS. 1910, pp. 1’29. 1*>0, ^ p. 182. 
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connexion with just approval, that the two doctrines have 
an essential basis of ditterence. Sankara he treats 
s^’inpatheticalh', and even points out that his view of 
time and space, apart from the question of final reality, 
has closer affinities to some streams of modern thought 
than the view of Kant : perhaps more stress might 
have been laid on the fact that the Kantian doctrine 
while denying that things in themselves can be subjects 
of our knowledge, yet does not assert in anv sense 
the unreality of the world, and that in the sphere 
of ethics Kant finds a doctrine which supplies us with 
a positive moral law, and gives a real meaning to life. 
The doctrine of Sankara, on the other hand, is fatally 
handicapped in dealing with any question of ethic. On 
the one hand, in the highest sense ethical action has 
no existence and no meaning; in the other there can be 
no criterion of good or bad, since all is equally derived 
from the Maya of the Isvara. The Kantian philosophy 
is veiy imperfect and unsatisfactory, hut in a far 
less degree than that of Saiikara, apart from the grave 
defect that ;Sahkara argues from the holy scriptures, 
and not from a logical basis. 

Some minor points will doubtle.ss be reconsidered in 
a later edition. The derivation of putra (p. 273) is 
from puf, not the etymologists taking advantage 
of the spelling with double t before r. The account 
of the practice of widow-burning (p. 279) is unduly 
lenient on the older practice, which undoubtedly con- 
templated burning, but merely as a usage which was 
out of date, the wife being made to rise from the side 
of the dead, in place of fulfilling the ancient practice 
and dying with her husband, and it attaches undue 
importance to the alteration of ogre to ogneh in the 
funeral hymn of the Rgveda} which was only apparently 
made at quite a late date and rather as a result o'^f 
' .X, IS. ,. See Fit/.EiUv;inl Hall, .IRAS n,s. m, IS.'l-Oe 
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the practice of widow-burning than as a cause of it. 
The assignment (p. 284) of Brhaspati to the sixth or 
seventh century B.C. is a slip : his date is rather about 
600 A.D., nor can Apastainba in my opinion he placed 
much before 300 B.C. and he may perhaps be as late as 
about 250 B.C. The doctrine tp. 286) that the place 
played by the wife of Yajhavalkya in the Upanisad of the 
White Y^ajurveda is due to the free thought of Ksatriyas, 
embodies a doctrine which seems to me to be wholly 
wrong, despite the considerable body of opinion in its 
favour : at ant’ rate, in this case it is remarkable that 
the person whose wife is concerned should be tiie 
chief ritual authority of the bust part of the Hatnpailui. 
Brdhmana. The free thought of Ksatriyas as regards 
tlie treatment of women is also hardly consistent with 
the picture of tlie position of women presented in the 
epic, wliere we find in some passages clear traces of 
sometliing verv like the Zenana svstem, though other 
pa.ssages present a ditferent condition of affairs; in any 
case tlie reference at p. 290 to the introduction of this 
system through Muhammadan influence must be modified 
in emphasis. 

There is an obvious slip in the date of Tirumtilar on 
p. 267. and on p. 109 it might be well to remember that 
there is some evidence against the identification of the 
Sankara of the comment on the work of Gaudapada 
and him of the Bhd^ya. 

A. Berried ALE Keith. 


IXTRODUCTIOX TO THE STUDY OF IXDIAX MuSlC. B\’ 
E. Ci.EMEXTs. (Foreword by A. K. Coomakaswamy.) 
pj). ix, 104. London: Longmans, Green, & Co., 1913. 
The sub-title of this Avork is, “An attempt to reconcile 
modern Hindustani music with ancient musical theory, 
^ Ct. Jacobi, JAOS, xxxiii, n. *2. 
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and to propound an accurate and comprehensive method 
of treatment of the subject of Indian musical intonation.'’ 
Tlie question of intonation, tlie relative position of the 
.series of musical notes, is the fundamental one in Indian 
mu.sic. For European music it is at present only tlieoretical, 
owing to tlie prevalence of the system of equal temperament. 
In tlie latter we have an octave divided into twelve equal 
•semitones, of which not one of the notes within the octave 
is correct, when compared with those of the ■' exact ’’ 
scale, as determined by ratios. The third is too sharp, 
the fifth is flat, and each of the chromatic notes has to do 
duty for two others. It is against the imposition of this 
system on the Indian that Mr. Clements raises a most 
emphatic protest, as well as against the use of unmodified 
European notation for Indian music. 

The modern Indian system has an octave of twenty-two 
intervals (srutis). Mr. Clements’ book consists of an 
exposition of this system as found in Hindustan (i.e. 
excluding South India), a sy.stem for adapting the staff 
notation to Indian music, and an account of the ancient 
system found in the oldest classical texts with speculations 
on its origin. Until Mr. K. B. Deval commenced his 
researches, says Mr. Clements, “ the subject of Indian 
intonation had baffled all inquirers.’’ Unfortunately the 
inquirers did not know that they were baffled. From the 
time of Sir \Y. Jones a mass of blunders has been handed 
down, and the author is on the right lines for cleariiif 
them away ; but it would have been better if he had 
explicitly mentioned the.se erroneous views and refuted 
them instead of dogmatically stating his own. The 
blunders are not dead, and they will he found in a work 
more recent than the pre.sent one. The author hardly 
ever allows his opponents to speak for tliemselve.s. Of 
Rajah S. M. Tagore he says, “ Rajah S. M. Tagore's 
argument is apparently as follows : ■ Our scale of Biha'-- 
must be the same as that of Shadji. If we take the 
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svutis of sa., ivliiciv are four in nuniijer. to be those above 
it instead of those M'hicli separate it from ni, the sriitis 
allotted to eac-h note work out the same.' ’ But it is 
surely not the best way to refute an opponent b\* putting 
into his mouth an apparent argument. The error of 
Tagore liere referred to consisted in his reckoning the 
number of xrufin between each diatonic note upward.s 
instead of downwards ; but he took it fioni Sir Jones, 
who first made the mistake. Rao Sahib P. R. Bhandarkar 
has shown ^ that Tagore also discovered the error, but did 
not recognize it as such. He was content to describe the 
erroneous interpretation a.s the modern arrangement of 
^ndis. There are other errors also that need to be 
definitely dealt with before they are destroyed. 

An important chapter is that on the interpretation of 
the ancient textbook.s, that is, the translation of relevant 
passages from the Xdfijumstra of Bharata and the Sa iajJta- 
ratndJcara of Sariigadeva, with tlie author's comments. 
It embraces conclusions as to the ancient system of tuning, 
propounds the theory that the ancient system required 
twenty-five srutis (not twenty -two as the textbooks say), 
and offers a theory as to the origin of tlie Indian scales. 
In the commentary on v. 25 of Bharata's ch. xxs iii an 
interesting experiment is described, sliowing the relation 
of the srutis by taking two rJnus tuned in unison, and 
re-tuning one of them in successive stages. The experiment 
work.s out on the theory that the s)adh^ are equal. As 
]\Ir. Clements says, they are not so, and the experiment 
is probably a merely theoretical one. But it has been 
the subject of great misinterpretation, and it would have 
been interesting to know the author's views on it. 
TTnfortunately he breaks otf his translation at this point. 
He has even been reproved by a critic for saying that 
Bharata thought the sridis were equal in .size, and the 
critic adduced this passage to prove that Bharata taught 
^ Anf. 191*2, p. ISS. 
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the very opposite. The text, it is true, is slightly corrupt, 
but it is in such a case wliere an interpreter, or at least 
a sound translator, is most wanted. The text of Bharata 
translated is said to be that in the Kavyaiuala series, but 
in more than one case it is clear that the translation has 
another text behind it. This may depend on preferable 
readings, but it is hardly satisfactory to adopt them 
silentlJ^ 

The woi’k also contains a di.scu.ssion of practical questions, 
the modification of the staff notation for Indian require- 
ments, a description of the Indian harmonium, and the 
adaptation of Western keyed instruments to Indian music. 
These should be of veiy positive value in checking the 
degeneration of what Dr. Coomaraswamy calls “ the most 
continuously vital and most universally appreciated art 
of India”. 

E. J. Tho.mas. 


1. South Indian Bronzes : a historical survey of South 

Indian sculpture, with iconographical notes based on 
original sources, by O. C. Gangoly. With an intro- 
ductory note by J. G. Woodroffe. 4to ; pp. xiii, 
80, with 26 -f 95 plates. Published by the Indian 
Society of Oriental Art, Calcutta, 1915. 

2. Memoir.s of the Colombo Museu.m. Series A, No. 1: 

Bronzes from Ceylon, chiefly in the Colombo 
Museum, by Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, D.Sc. 4to ; 
pp. 31, with 28 plates. Printed for the Colombo 
Museum, University Press, Oxford, 1914. 

The khaki cover of Mr. Gangoly’s book, with its title 
in large gilt letters tortured into a spurious imitation of 
Tamil characters, is unpleasing to the eye ; and his promise 
of “ a historical survey of South Indian sculpture ’ is 
somewhat imperfectly fulfilled in the 80 pages of text. 
The leader will probably have a shock when he turn.s 
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to the first chapter and finds how utterly uncritical 
Mr. Gangoly is in his treatment of tradition. For 
(( propos of Agastya our author tells us that '■ evidences 
are sufficient ... to show that he actually lived in the 
South about the time of Rama’s journey to the South ” 
(p. 3), and seems to ascribe to him in seriousness all 
the works current under his name. He similarly treats 
the equally mythical Kasyapa (whom in the caption of the 
paragraph he styles “ Kasyapat ’), and he has equally no 
doubt, as it would seem, regarding the historical character 
of Maya. And as he frankly admits that he knows no 
Tamil, and hence has been unable to obtain first-hand 
information on many essential points, it is evident that 
his ability to present “ a historical survey of South Indian 
sculpture ” suffers from serious limitations. Another 
peculiarly trjdng feature of the book is its method, or 
lack of method, in the transliteration of Indian words. 
Mr. Gangoly is a Bengali, and he thrusts the rough 
pronunciation of colloquial Bengali upon the fine phonetics 
of Sanskrit words, clipping vowels and transmuting 
consonants to an appalling degree, sometimes even to the 
e.Ktent of becoming unintelligible ; nav, he even in his 
ignorance of Tamil treats with the same rude familiarity 
the delicate vocalism of that melodious tongue.’^ Com- 
bining this original sin of transliteration with a singular 
slovenliness and inaccuracy in all the technical details 
of book-making, and crowning the combination by his 
ignorance of Tamil, Mr. Gangoly has given us a book 
that arouses in the reader at the outset a feeling of strong 
dissatisfaction. 

^ We may mention examples the following monstrosities of tranS' 
literation : Deh Jdiii ami BnJfiraviayte (p. 10), Raj BaJ (p. 12), ^sarshinha 
l^armana (p. 13), Va}nbhyottarapurd)ia (p. 'l^),Chifla}jp-dti-KCiram (p. 56). 
So reckless is Mr. Gangoly in his passion tor the vernacular Bengali 
pronunciation that he CA'en ascribes it to other writers innocent of it : 
thus he quotes the paper *’ Artha-paiicaka *’ in this Journal (1910, p. 576) 
as “Aratlia Pancak 
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Now this is most unfortunate, for the work really lias 
considerable merit. Wliile the tirst two chapters, dealing 
with the liistoiy of Soutlieru culture and religion in 
general, are of little value, ^ there is a good deal of 
interesting and useful information regarding the canons 
of the native artists in his third chapter, which is well 
illustrated by numerous plates and diagrams. Chapter iv, 
treating of the Siaiva .schools of .sculpture from the .sixth 
century onwards and finally touching upon Vaishnava 
art, is interesting, though sketchy and inadecjuate even as 
regards Saiva art, and lamentablj^ insufficient for other 
branches of Indian iconography; - and the general principles 
of criticism set forth in chapter v are an able exposition 
and defence of the lesthetic basis of Indian art. Finally 
we must express our gratitude to the author for the 
numerous plates depicting tj’pical works of South Indian 
bronzecraft. 

Dr. Coomaraswam 3 '’s able memoir well illustrates and 
describes the Sinhalese and Indian bronzes in the Colombo 
Museum, together with a few others. They comprise 
6 figures of Siva, 2 of Siva and Parvati, 9 of Parvati or 
other consorts of Siva, 1 of Karttikeya, 1 of Ganesa, 7 of 
famous Saiva votaries, 1 of Nandi, 5 of Pattini, 2 of 
Vishnu, 1 of Lakshmi(?), 3 of Krishna, 1 of Hanuman, 
1 of SCirya, 11 of Buddha, 11 of Bodhi.sattvas and Buddhist 
deities, 13 of Lokapala.s, and a considerable number of 
animal figures and minor objects ; and the materials are 
not only bronze, but likewise in many cases copper or 
bi-a.ss, and sometimes even silver and gold. 3Ianv of 
them are of considerable antiquity ; the specimens from 
Anuradhapura cannot be later than the eleventh conturv, 

1 For example, tlie date ascribed b\' him to MaiiikUavachakar is quite 
wrong: it is now demonstrable that he liourislied between 800 and 
1000 A.D. 

■’ The Vaishnava schools are scarcely mentioned, and there is not 
a word .said about such typical developments as e.g. the sculpture of the 
Hoy.sala artists. 
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and for the most part are probably earlier, while most of 
those found at Polonnaruva are apparently not later than 
the thirteenth century. It is interesting to find among 
the Buddhist figures numerous Bodhisattvas and female 
deities of the Mahayana, which, as Dr. Coomaraswamy 
justly remarks, prove how incorrect it is to identify 
Northern Buddhism with Mahayana and Southern 
Buddhism with Hinayana. Many of the Saiva bronzes 
from Polonnaruva, like some of the Buddhist figures, are 
of extremely high artistic excellence ; Dr. Coomaraswamy 
even maintains with generous enthusiasm that the Saiva 
saints, the Hanuman, the Pattini in the British Museum, 
the little Avalokitesvara and Jambhala, and the two feet 
of a Nataraja are “ of spiritual and esthetic rank 
nowhere surpassed ”. The plates are admirable, and 
Dr. Coomaraswamy’s identifications sound and convincing ; 
his introduction also is able and interesting, though on 
some minor points, notably the history of the Saiva saints, 
we regret that we are unable to agree with his views. 
The book is one that will be indispensable for the future 
study of Indian and Sinhalese iconography. 

L. D. Barnett. 


Rambles and Recollections of an Indian Official. 

Oxford, 1915. 

This is a reprint of Sir William Sleeman’s excellent 
book. Mr. Vincent Smith has added many valuable notes, 
and has corrected Sir IVilliam’s occasional errors. 

Sleeraan was one of the finest specimens of the Honour- 
able East India Company’s servants, and worthily takes 
rank beside such men as Bishop Heber, Sir Mark Cubbon, 
Jenkins of Assam, Scott of the Cossyeh Hills, James 
Forbes of Gujerat, Sir Henry Ricketts, Colonel Haughton, 
and others, whose merits cast into the shade the some- 
what mythical Cleveland. Of Sleeman’s book it may be 
jkas. 1916. 12 
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said with truth that it is one of the four pleasant hooks 
about India written in the first half of the nineteenth 
century, the other three being Fanny Parkes’ Travels, 
Heber’s Journal, and Forbes’ Oriental Memoirs. Sleeman’s 
was first published in 1844, but was mostly written nine 
years before. He prefixed to it a charming dedication to 
his sister, Mrs. Furse, in which he said that no brother 
ever had a kinder or better correspondent than she, and 
that his book was a kind of atonement to her for having, 
in the press of official duties, left many of her letters 
unanswered. 

The weakest part of Sleeman’s book is the historical 
notices, and here Mr. Vincent Smith’s amending hand has 
been especially useful. Amid so many notes, crowded 
with facts, one or two mistakes were unavoidable, and 
may be mentioned here, if for no other reason, to show 
that the reviewer has gone through the book. According 
to Stirling of Keir, in Ids Cloister Life of Charles the Fifth, 
such a procedure on the part of a reviewer is an extra- 
ordinary phenomenon. In a note at p. 527 it is stated 
that Babar was the sixth in descent from Timur, and 
that his grandfather was Abu Sayyid. In fact, Babar was 
the fifth in descent, and his grandfather was not Abu 
Sayyid, but Abu Said. The account of the Koh-i-Nur 
diamond in the note at p. 290 does not give all the 
wanderings of that gem, and is not, I think, correct. 
The Koh-i-Nur is probably the diamond brought from the 
Deccan by that arch-robber Alau-d-din Khilji, and which 
afterwards passed into the hands of the Rajah of Gwalior, 
and was given by the family of the last Rajah to 
Humayun. Humayun dutifully surrendered the diamond 
to his father, who returned it to him. Humayun took it 
with him to Persia, and gave it, when hard pressed and 
a fugitive, to Tahmasp Shah. The latter was too much 
of a bigot to care about a stone, and sent it as a present 
to a co-religionist in the Deccan. Possibly Mir Jumla 
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obtained it afterwards and presented it to Shah Jehan. 
Mr. Vincent Smith relies upon Valentine Ball, but as 
Mr. Stanley Lane Poole remarks in a note at p. 167 of 
his monograph on Babar, Professor Ball did not know 
that Babar ’s diamond had been sent back to the Deccan. 

H. B. 


India and the War. London ; Hodder & Stoughton. 

This is a beautiful book, and Lord Sydenham has con- 
tributed an interesting introduction. It is sad to think of 
so many of the magnificent soldiers here depicted having 
been slain in a European quarrel far from their native 
land. But noblesse oblige. 

H. B. 


Memoirs and Correspondence of Major-General 
Babbage. London, 1910. 

This book should be interesting to Qui Hyes, and even 
to young Anglo-Indians. It is the autobiograpliy of 
a military and civil officer who spent most of his life 
in India, and who is the son of the Charles Babbage 
who invented the calculating machine and wrote the 
Ninth Bridgewater Treatise. It is a minute and singular 
record of the life of an able man who served his country 
well, but who never quite succeeded in making his merit 
known. General Babbage was born in 1824, and is still, 
I am glad to say, among us, and is a member of our 
Society. He spent most of his boyhood in London, and 
it is one of his curious reminiscences that the Regent’s 
Park was at that time not open to the public. His father 
obtained a cadetship for him, and he was sworn in, in 
March, 1843, in the East India House, that sombre building 
in Leadenhall Street, abounding, like Spenser’s wood, “in 
pathes and alleys,” with which is associated so much of 
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the romance of Britons’ careers. Babbage sailed for India 
in the following month, and a significant passage in the 
book says that the boy, who had lost his mother when he 
was three years old, was bidden good-bye by his father in 
the library. “ He did not see me into the cab.” 

The autobiography cannot be described as exciting 
reading. It is rather long, and has not much sparkle, 
but we read on, as it is the veracious record of an able 
Englishman who exemplified the remark of Trollope’s 
brickmaker that “ it’s dogged as does it ”. There were, 
however, two shining points in the career. One was when 
Babbage had a successful brush with the Abors of Assam 
in 1847, and the other was the Indian Mutiny. At that 
eventful time Babbage was on the North-West Frontier 
at Nowshere and Hoti Mardan. 

The autobiography recalls to us another straightforward 
book, namely the Memoirs of Mark Pattison. Perhaps 
the two men were not unlike in character, but Babbage 
was mathematical, and apparently had no taste for the 
classics or for general literature. He studied Bengali, but 
saw no beauty in the Ramayan. 

The book contains some interesting references to 
Sir Hugh Gough and Lady Canning and Bishop Wilson 
and Archdeacon Pratt and Sir John Lawrence and 
Sir Robert Montgomery. 

Like nearly every middle-class Englishman, Babbage had 
relations who had been in India before him. Sir Edward 
Ryan, the Chief J ustice of Bengal, was his uncle. Babbage 
has not much to say about his father, genius though that 
parent was. As a boy, he says, he used to fear him and 
to avoid meeting him. After his return from India they 
were good friends. 


H. B. 
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The Temple of Derr. By A. M. Blackman, pp. 128, 
with 71 plates. Cairo; Service des Antiquites, 1913. 
The reviewing of a book of this kind is a difficult task, 
and one can really say little more than that it is an 
admirable work of its kind and so cordially recommend 
it to all students of the details of Egyptian archaeology. 
Mr. Blackman has already contributed a similar volume 
on the temple of Dendur to Sir Gaston Maspero’s series of 
descriptions of “ Les Temples Immerges de la Nubie”, to 
which this book also belongs. “ Derr ” is exactly similar 
to “ Dendur ” in its scope and aim. It is simply a full 
and detailed catalogue of the temple, giving descriptions 
of every relief scene on its walls and the text of every 
inscription accompanying them with translations. Con- 
stant repetition is inevitable, but this is the fault of the 
ancient Egyptians, and Rameses II, w'ho built the temple 
of Derr, was much given to vain repetitions. The book 
is a plain statement of the facts regarding this temple, 
and as such is a good example of hard work thoroughly 
carried out by the author, and completely illustrated by 
sixty-four plates of fine photographs and seven of like 
drawings. Mr. Blackman expresses his obligations to 
Miss Bertha Porter, who has provided him with all the 
bibliographical particulars, as in the case of the former 
volume on Dendur. 

H. R. Hall. 


The Rock Tombs of Meir. Parts I and II. By 
Aylward M. Blackman, M.A. Volumes xxii and 
xxiii of the Publications of the Archseological Survey 
of Egypt, edited by F. Ll. Griffith. 

The first two volumes of Mr. Blackman’s Rode Tombs 
of Meir — Nos. xxii and xxiii of the annual publications 
of the Archseological Survey of Egypt — take us to the 
most interesting but compai’atively unexplored site of 
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the tombs of the rulers of the fourteenth nome. There is 
no more fascinating or profitable study than to look into 
the monuments of these local chieftains who, in the Middle 
Ages of Egyptian history, succeeded in establishing an 
almost sovran sway over the demesnes granted them 
in fee by the Pharaohs. Their rapid rise to power under 
the fifth and sixth djmasties is attributable not only to 
their own energies and the favour of their royal masters, 
but perhaps still moi’e to the local and particularist feeling 
of the nome with its possibly half-conscious memory of 
independence in histoidcal or legendary times and its 
certainly acutely felt distinction as a definitely marked 
religious unit. Thei’e is no sufficient evidence at Meir 
that the barons of the twelfth dynasty are lineal 
descendants of those of the sixth, but in other nomes this 
continuity is to be found and Mr. Blackman is willing to 
concede it. 

After opening with an illuminating account of what is 
known from the tombs discovered of the nomarchs of the 
Old and Middle Kingdom — the characteristic name of the 
former is Pepi-ankh, of the latter Ukh-hotp — Mr. Blackman 
briefly reviews previous work on the site. The chief of 
his predecessors were Messrs. Chassinat, Legrain, and 
Cledat, who in the years 1899-1900 carried out excava- 
tions and more particularly made copies and drawings 
of inscriptions, reliefs, and fre.scoes there, calling attention 
first to the highly original and naturalistic character of 
the local art which under the Middle Kingdom seems to 
have established something like a school of its own. Of 
the humour and spirit of these artists Mr. Blackman (dves 
a good idea, alike in his illu.strations and in his translations 
of the tomb-inscriptions, which better than anything else 
bring home to the reader the life of nearly 4,000 years 
ago on a feudal baron’s estate. Mr. Blackman’s subject 
in the first volume is in particular the tomb of Senbi. son 
of Ukh-hotp (twentieth century b.c.) and apparently the 
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first of this line of nomarchs under the twelfth dynasty. 
In the second volume he deals with the chapel of Senbi’s 
son and successor, Ukh-hotp. This alternation of names 
in a dynastic list is frequent in E^j’ptian history, and the 
twelfth dynasty with its Sesostrises and Amenemhets 
presents a striking example of it to which, however, 
parallels can be found in the histories of most countries, 
as for instance modern Denmark, where for the last 
400 years the kings have borne alternately the name 
Kristian and Frederik. Of Ukh-hotp curiously enough 
Mr. Blackman finds no mention in the inscriptions of 
Senbi’s tomb. 

From both tombs he illustrates excellently the character- 
istics of the art of Meir under the twelfth dynasty. 
He points out that towai-ds the end of the dynasty 
a “ preciousness ” and over-fastidiousness of work makes 
itself evident, the forerunner of decadence. 

But the information of greatest value to be derived 
from Mr. Blackman’s work is the new light it throws on 
the social conditions and i-eligious beliefs of the time, and 
the fresh confirmation of what was already known ox- 
suspected. On p. 16 of the introduction to the second 
volume Mr.Blackmanadduces new evidence in corroboration 
of the well-founded hypothesis that the written or pictorial 
descriptions of food offei’ings were believed to possess 
a magic power to supplement — why not completely replace ? 
— the actual food offerings in sustaining the spirit of the 
deceased. The fresh evidence in support of this hypothesis 
is most welcome. Pai’ticularly valuable again is what 
Mr. Blackman has to say on the ethnological problems 
presented in the reliefs of the tombs. A typical instance 
of his skill in dealing with these questions is his discussion 
of the use of the word Aamxx, which appears to be applied 
not ouh^ to the mainly Semitic nomads of Asia but also 
to the Beja type of nomads to be found between the Nile 
and Red Sea. Mr. Blackman compares the modern 
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Egyptian use of “ Arab ” to include the Hamitic 
“ ‘Ababdeh It is, in fact, merely a widening of the 
meaninor of the word, so that it labels a sociological rather 
than an ethnic group. We can easily find parallels to 
this ; for instance, chroniclers of the First Crusade — 
e.g. the author of the Gestci Francorum — habitually speak 
of the Turks as Saracens and Hagarenes, while, conversely, 
the sixteenth century Englishman, when he prayed for the 
conversion of all “Jews, Turks, infidels, and heretics”, 
included under Turks all the Moslem world. Mr. Blackman, 
however, thinks it quite possible that there ■were already 
Syrian immigrants in the country east of the Nile who had 
begun to filter in during the Egyptian Dark Ages between 
the sixth and eleventh dynasty. The story of Abraham’s 
visit perhaps lends the support of legend to the other 
proofs Mr. Blackman produces. And of the great Semitic 
migration of the Amorites (c. 2500 B.c.) into Palestine 
and Syria some part may well have reached Egypt. 

To this short notice of Mr. Blackman’s account of Meir 
it may be added that the drawings, photographs, and 
coloured facsimiles of the reliefs in the two tombs (the 
last are the work of Mr. F. Ogilvie) are not the least 
attractive part of an attractive work. In part xxiv of 
the Archaeological Survey’s publications Mr. Blackman is 
continuing his account of Meir. 

A. W. A. Deeper. 


The Biblical Lessons : a Chapter in Biblical 
ARCHAiOLOGY. By MoSES G ASTER, Ph.D. pp. 97. 
London, 1913. 

This interesting essay deals with the history of the 
reading of portions from the Pentateuch during public 
worship on Sabbath days. The author calls attention 
to the ancient character of this custom, which Josephus 
traces back even to Moses himself. At the time of the 
Mishnah these readings were regulated by fixed rules. 
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Opinions differ, however, as to the length of the divisions, 
because this bears on the question whether the whole 
Pentateuch was completed in one year or in a longer 
period. The chief object of the above treatise is to prove 
that the divisions were so arranged as to finish the 
Pentateuch in one year. The question is complicated, not 
only by the scantiness of reliable sources, but also by the 
existence of one statement in the Talmud to the effect 
that the cycle of reading covered the space of three years. ^ 
The author’s task is therefore to disprove this statement 
and to establish his own theory. The best way to do so, 
he finds, is to look for parallels, and these he discovers in 
the usage of the Samai-itans and Qaraites. As the annual 
cjmle is an established fact with these two sects, he 
concludes that it is quite plausible that they as well as 
the Rabbanite Jews followed an older custom, although 
differences developed in some details. Dr. Gaster justly 
lays stress on the uncanonical character of the names 
of the Pentateuch itself as well as of the five books. 
These names have always been quite conventional. Even 
so late an authority as Sa'adyah does not use any of these 
names in his Arabic version of the Torah, and to Genesis 
he gives the heading “ The first book, w’hich is the book 
of creation 

We must, however, distinguish between a custom and 
the terminology employed for the same. Whilst the 
former may be old, the latter is subject to the changes 
of time and circumstance. This is visible in the use by 
the Samaritans of the term qiasa for a small section, be it 
a group of verses or a single phrase. This word is not 
Samaritan, but Arabic, and superseded any older term, 
when Arabic became the vernacular. Sa'adyah and 

1 See BUchler, “ The Reading of the Law and Prophets in a Triennial 
Cycle": JQR. v, pp. 420 seq. 

“ This heading is not to be found in Derenbourg's edition, but is 
given in a MS. copy in my possession. 
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Qaraite authors use it frequently in the sense of the 
Hebrew plDS, even in the arabicized forms and 

The author then turns his attention to the 
relation between 2 ^S,rdshah (or should it not rather be 
2 J‘rdshdh ?) and seder, and here his views are undoubtedly 
correct. The latter word means nothing but “arrangement”, 
“ order ”, and may be used for a compilation of parts of 
the Bible, or praj^ers, or poems, as well as for the order 
of proceedings on particular occasions. The general 
conception of p'rdshdh is that of a section of the 
Pentateuch, either dealing with one topic or serving as 
a weekly lesson. The term has not, therefore, any 
definite meaning. The other question dealing with the 
“open” or “closed” breaks in the text will probably 
always remain unanswered, unle.ss a codex of much 
greater age than now extant is discovered. At any 
rate Dr. Caster’s comparison with the Samaritan division 
is interesting. 

Of real importance is the Appendix to the book, 
containing a Samaritan calendar table for the Mohammedan 
year 1329 (1910-11). Something of this kind has never 
been published before. The names of the months are 
Arabic, all the rest is Hebrew, but the writing is in 
Samaritan characters. A facsimile of the pages 3 and 4 
(seventh and eighth months) is given on the fly-leaf of 
the book, which, taken as a whole, is a valuable contribution 
to the history of the canon of the Bible. 

H. Hikschfeld. 


Babylonische Briefe AU.S DER Zeit der Hammurapi- 
Dynastie. Bearheitet von Arthur Ungnad. Leipzio-; 
Hinrichs, 1914. 

The “Dynasty of Babylon”, which, for the sake of 
stating clearly the period, is generally called “ the 
Hammuiabi-dynasty ,was one of considerable importance 
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ill many ways. It is noteworthy from the fact that it 
was really a foreign (western or south-western Arabian) 
dynasty, and because it included Hammurabi, whom the 
Assyrians, and probably, also, the later Babylonians, 
called Ammurapi (see the Proceedings of the Society of 
Biblical Archmology, May, 1901, p. 191, test and 1st 
footnote). That the final element is really rabi, however, 
is implied b 3 ^ the translation of its elements as Kintu- 
rapastu'>\ “ mj’ familj'^ is wide-spread," or the like, in 
Babjdonian. 

The present work, which consi.sts of 450 pages, contains 
270 documents (pp. 1-239), transcription on the left, 
translation on the right, notes at the foot. This is 
followed bj’ a glossaiy which extends to p. 404, a list 
of proper names (two pages), ideographs in transcription 
(3 pp.), and some additions and corrections. The texts 
are arranged as far as possible in chronological order. The 
introduction (pp. ix-xxxiii) deals with the period, the 
publications in which the texts are found, their place of 
origin, the earlier attempts at translation, and the contents 
of the series. 

In such a mass of material, it is naturallj’ impossible to 
do more than indicate the general contents, with one or 
two specimens. The following is the author’s abstract of 
the first letter dealt with : — 

“ 1. It deals with the calling up of ships and crews for 
a warlike undertaking. The king blames the receiver 
for his neglect hitherto, and warns him to cany out 
instructions more carefulh'. Otherwise he will be made 
responsible for the death of those who fall in the course 
of the expedition.” 

The document itself is from Larsa (Ellasar), and is 
supposed to have been written either bj’ or for Rim-Sin, 
the brother of Eri-Aku (Arioch), or Riin-Anu. The 
person addressed was named Xuria, and the ships were to 
have been handed b\' him to Mannu"'-kima-Samas, but 
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Nuria had not carried out the order. The ships, ten in 
number, were to have all needful tackle. “ Thy soul is 
with the crews who die.” 

This inscription, which was first published by Langdon, 
of Oxford, is somewhat defective. 

Another text (No. 3) is the celebrated letter, which was 
at first supposed to refer to Chedorlaomer, and of which 
King, who revised it from a photograph taken at 
Constantinople, published the first really trustworthy 
copy 

Ana Sin-id inna”^ kibi-ma umma Hammurahi-ma. 
ilati"^ Sci Emtitbdli^ sa liti-ka ummdnu'"'’ Sa-pihdt 
Inuh-samar uSallamakkid"' Inuma issankionikku’^ ina 
ummdni'^ sa gati-ka ummdna™ luput-ma ana 

subti-sina lisalliniu. 

“ Say to Sin-iddina, thus (says) Hammurabi : ‘ The 
goddesses of Emutbalu, which are under thy protection, 
the troop which is under the authority of Inuh-samar 
shall deliver safely to thee. Touch the troop with the 
troop which is under thy command, then shall the 
goddesses be brought safely into their dwellings’ (dann 
soli man die Gdttinnen wohlbehalten in ihre Wohnstatte 
bringen).” 

In a footnote to Input the author says, “ As long as the 
meaning of Input in this connection is not clear, con- 
clusions concerning the relations of this letter are most 
uncertain. Does it deal with the cure of sickness by the 
power of the idols, or the consecration of troops ? ” 

But troop was to touch troop, and the result was that 
the idols would enter their dwellings safely — surely this 
means that their safe transit was to be secured bv this 
double guard. 

Another inscription of an historical nature is a text in 
the British Museum from Hammurabi to Sin-idinna™, as 
above (No. 8). It shows the great Babylonian legislator 
as determined to work justice : — 
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Rahidn Mede^ assum, hibilti-su tdammidanni 
annumma rahidn J/ecZe™ ^‘suati ana siri-ka attar- 
dam u'urkaszu purus stipur bel awati-sa liirunikJcumma 
dina™ kima simdati"'' suhiscunuti. 

“ The Prefect of Police of Medu“ has informed me of 
an injury which has been done to him. I now send that 
Prefect of Police of Medu™ to thee. Examine his com- 
plaint. Send, that his opponent(s) may be brought to 
thee. Then judge them according to the laws.” 

For the sake of comparison I add a direct translation 
from the original Babylonian into English : — 

“ The Prefect of Medu™ has informed me concerning 
the injury done to him. I send that Prefect of MeduM to 
thee — examine his complaint. Send, let them bring to 
thee his accuser, and let them have judgment according 
to the law.” 

Whether it was a moral or a physical injury is not 
stated, but the context points to the former. In this 
case hSl divdti-su would seem to mean “ his accuser(s)”. 
Ungnad seems to be right in rendering sinidatu”^ as 
“ law ”. He points out that the full phrase is simdat 
sarri’”', “ law of the king.” This may refer to the 
celebrated Code of Hammurabi, which, however, is 
called dindni in the colophon of the British Museum 
fragmentary copy (see the Proceedings of the Society 
of Biblical Arclueology, November, 1902, p. 304). 

The contents of these letters vary greatly, but they 
ai'e mostly of a private nature. No. 14 refers to an 
intercalary month; Nos. 49—51, 74, 148, etc., refer to 
ships; No. 58 refers to sheep-stealing; No. 88 deals with 
an expected attack on Sippar ; and No. 238 with a plot to 
overthrow Babylonian authority. 

It would be ungenerous to find fault with such an 
excellent work, but a subject-list would have been a 
convenience. 

T. G. Pinches. 
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Le Palais de Darius ler X Scse, ve siecle av. J.C. 
Simple Notice par M. L. Pillet, Architecte diplome 
par le Gouvernement. Paris : Geutliner ; Mai, 1914. 

The cover and the title-page of this book, representing 
a seated Persian man-headed lion (from the bas-relief on 
p. 75) looking backwards, towards his outstretched wing, 
accompanied by the above title, innocent of accents 
because drawn in capitals, give an impression of the 
antique and the bizarre which, in all probability, is not 
unintended. 

It is a modest work of 107 pages, by 54 inches, 
with 31 illustrations, the whole, text and pictures, being 
printed in brown to imitate sejiia. As these pictures 
have caused a considerable sacrifice of space, the 
amount of letterpress may be regarded as being about 
60 pages. 

What the book lacks in quantity, however, it makes up 
in that quality which is needed for “ une simple notice 
destinee aux visiteurs du Salon des Artistes fran^ais”. 
It deals witli the site, the plain, and the ruins of Susa ; 
the excavations undertaken there, in which full credit is 
given to Loftus ;. the discovery of Darius’s palace and its 
“ general aspect ” ; the northern portion of the same, and 
the apaddna. The pictures, both the photographs and the 
author’s water-colours, are especially good, though some of 
them are wanting in contrast. The serkar smoking the 
kalian as he walks is an example of the dignified way in 
which Orientals do what we regard as comparatively 
trivial things. The plans and views, both of antiquities 
and modern things, are excellent. Striking is the Imam- 
Zadeh Shush, from a water-colour drawing by the author. 
This shows the lower part of the walls of the building 
completely demolished, and it seems a wonder that they 
remain in position. It is of baked brick in plaster, but 
the base of the walls is sapped by the nomads, who come 
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to fetch the material for their burial-places. Moreov^er, 
the winter rains always cany away a part of these ruins, 
and no attempt is made to stop the ravages of time and 
weather. 

M. Fillet has succeeded in producing an artistic and 
interesting little book. 


T. G. PiXCHES. 



NOTES OF THE QUAETER 

(October-December, 191j) 


I. General Meetings of the Royal Asiatic Society 

September 21, 1915 . — Colonel Plunkett in the chair. 

The following were elected inember.s of the Society : — 

Pandit Rati Lai Antani. 

Mr. Y. Natesa Aiyar. 

Pandit Shiv Kumar Chaturvedi. 

Professor Jogindranath Saminadar. 

Mr. H. Lee Shuttleworth read a paper on the Masrur 
Rock Temple and other Hindu Temples of the Kangra 
Hills, Punjab. 

A discussion followed, in which Mr. Cousens and 
Mr. Coldstream took part. 


November 1, 1915 . — Sir Charles Lyall in the chair. 
Fifteen nominations were approved for election at the 
next General Meeting. 

Pandit Shyam Shankar read a paper entitled '• Some 
Chronological Assumptions in the History of Sanskrit 
Literature ”. 

A discussion followed, in which Dr. Thomas, Professor 
Hagopian, and Mr. Setlur took part. 


December 14-, 1915 . — The following were elected 
members of the Society : — 

Mrs. Mabel Holmwood. 

Maidavi Bashir-ud'din Ahmad. 

Shreemat Nirmal Chandra Banerji. 

Mr. Brindaban Chandra Bhattacharya. 

JRAS. 1916. 
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Mr. H. R. Batheja. 

Mr. M. Atul Chandra Chatterjee. 

Babii Hemanga Chandra Chandhnri. 

Bahu Hirankumar Ray Chandhnri. 

Mr. Banarsi Lai Garr. 

Mr. G. H. Hargreaves. 

Mr. Pnran Chand Nahar. 

Mr. Lakshmana Sarupe. 

Thaknr Rajendra Singh. 

Bahn Kshitindra Nath Tagore. 

!Mr. P. Rushbrook Williams. 

Eight noniinationa were approved for election at the 
next General Meeting. 

Sir Charles Lyall read a paper entitled “ Some 
Experiments in adapting Arabian Metrical Forms to 
English Verse ”. 

A discussion followed, in which Professor Marcroliouth 

o 

spoke. 
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THE INDO-GERMANIC ACCENT IN MARATHI 

By R. L. turner 

1. The following article is primarily an attempt to 
explain the equations, Sanskrit mdrjdrah = Gujrati 
mdjdr = Marathi mdjar ; Sanskrit smasdndli = Gujrati 
masdn = Marathi masau] Sanskrit paldMh — Marathi 
palas; Sanskrit U 2 Msthdnam = Mai’athi vatltdn. 

2. I have made use of the following abbreviations for 
the names of languages. 

o o 

Skt. Sanskrit G. Gujrati 

Pkt. Prakrit S. Sindhi 

Mh. Maharastri P. Panjabi 

Sauraseni H. Hindi 

M. Marathi B. Bahgali. 

For transcription I have used the system of the JRAS., 
adding a mark of length over e and o ; for phonetic 
representation that of the Association phonetique inter- 
nationale. ' in front of a syllable indicates the main 
stress ; | the secondary stress ; ' over a vowel the chief 
tone. “ Stress” is used for the stress or energy accent, 
“ Druck ” ; “ tone ” for the musical accent. 

3. With regard to the part that accent has played in 
the development of the modern Indo- Aryan languages 

JRAS. 1916. 14 
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there have been three shai-ply divided opinions, one 
represented by Pischel,the second by Jacobi, and the third 
by Bloch. 

4. Pischel ^ maintained there are certain sound-changes 
in tlie Prakrit dialects which can be ascribed only to the 
influence of an accent corresponding in position with that 
of Vedic Sanskrit. 

5. Jacobi," on the other hand, denies the existence of 
this accent or its effects in Prakrit, and in return argued 
that the accent of Prakrit was a stress, corresponding 
in place with that usually ascribed to Classical Latin. 
Grierson,® amongst others, has accepted Jacobi’s view, 
and has endeavoured to show that this stress has been 
responsible for further development in the modern 
languages. 

6. Lastly, Jules Bloch* points out that we know 
nothing certain about the accent in ancient times ; that 
there is much that is doubtful and inconsistent in both 
Pischel’s and Jacobi’s theories ; that the modern languages 
possess no stress ; that an accent theory is not necessary 
to explain Marathi phonology, and finishes by saying ; 
“ Des lors il convient de considererles variations regulim'es 
de quantite et meme de timbre des voyelles comme 
dependant d’un rhythme purement quantitatif.” ® 


* Grammatik der Prakrit -sprachen, passim. 

^ The only article by Jacobi that I actually have before me is that in 
ZUMG. xlvii, pp. 574 If. It is from this and from antaf^onistic remarks 
in Pischel's Grammar, and from conversation with Professor Jacobi 
himself, that I have gathered what his views on the subject are. I must 
further apologize for the sad incompleteness of this article with regard 
to references. But in the case of comparative philology, unless I happen 
to possess a particular book myself, there is little hope that I shall find 
access to it in India. For farther insufficiencies I must plead the 
exigencies of military service, which make a return to England and 
libraries a matter of doubt. 

'■> “On the Phonology of the Indo- Aryan Vernaculars” : ZDMG. xlix, 
pp. .393 ff. ; L, pp. 1 ff. 

■“ La Formation de la langue marathe, §§ 32 ff. 

® Op. cit., § 36. 
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7. It is therefore my object to attempt to determine 
liow far one or the other of these views is correct, or 
whether, as is often the case with apparently conflicting 
contentions, there may not be some truth in all three. 

8. The accent of Yedic Sanskrit, it is generally 
acknowledged, as far as can be gathered from a com- 
parison with the accentuation systems of Greek, Balto- 
Slavonic, and Primitive Germanic, in the main represents 
that of the parent Indo-Germanic language, at least in its 
later stage. Our knowledge of this V edic accent is obtained 
from the various accented texts sucli as the Rgveda or 
the SatapathahrdlLViana, from Vedic scansion (e.g. Vedic 
gdm = Greek scanned as a disyllable), and from the 
notices and discussions of grammarians such as Panini, in 
whose day this accent still appears to have been in use, or 
the authors of the Pratisakhyas and 6iksas, etc.^ 

9. As described by Panini, the chief points in this 
system were as follows : — 

A. Each accented word had either the udatta or the 
svarita accent as its chief accent. 

i. The udatta was the highest tone of the word. 
A few words had two udatta syllables. 

ii. The svarita, as an independent accent, fell on the 
syllable following an elided i oru with udatta : e.g. tanuaft, 
( ; tand) > tanvdh. 

B. There were three grades of accentuation among the 
other syllables. The one immediately following the udatta 
possessed a falling tone, also called svarita. Of the 
syllables following this svarita the lowest tone was that 
immediately preceding the next udatta. Thus dyuvaprlhivt 
may be numerically represented, where 4 is the highest 
tone, as 4 3 2 1 4. 

10. It is, however, important from the point of view 
of this investigation that the systems of the accented 
texts and of Panini do not altogether agree among 

' See Wackernagel, Altindische G rammatik, i, g§ 243 ff. 
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themselves. These differences may be classed under two 
heads according to A, the nature of the accent ; B, its 
position. 

A. i. In the Rjveda, TaittirlyasamJutd, Taittirlya- 
brdhmana, Taittlriydrany aka, the svarita was the highest 
tone ; while the udatta was in the middle. 

ii. In distinction to Panini and RV., the Kasmiri 
MSS. of RV. and Atharvaveda and the grammarian 
Katyayana distinguish the independent svarita sharply 
from the svarita which followed an udatta syllable. 

iii. The Satapathabrdhmana marks only the accented 
syllable and makes no distinction among the unaccented, 
though this may be a matter of writing only, not of 
speech. 

B. There were differences, also, in the position of the 
accent. 

i. Vedic saptdGv. e-n-rd : Classical sdpta', Ved. asfdn 
Gr. oKTcb : Cl. dstau (cf. ddsa : Gr. Se/ca); tild- : CL tila- : 
Ved. sidati : Cl. sidati or slddti ; AV. yahvard- : Cl. 
gdhvara-. 

ii. A final svarita becomes udatta : e.g. diyauh 
> dyduh > dyduh. 

iii. The syllable preceding the svarita takes udatta 
regularly in SB., and also .sometimes according to Panini’s 
rules : e.g., -tavyd- : -tdvya - ; Ved. viryd- : P. vtrya - ; 
tnanusyefiu : SB. manupjesu; evd etdd : SB. iuaitdd. 

iv. In some passages of the SB.,’^ particularly where 
a word is often repeated, the accent is liable to be 
changed. 

V. Sometimes in the SB. in reduplicated formations 
and long compound.s, which normally have the accent on 
the reduplicating syllable or on the first member of the 
compound, a second accent is added later in the word, 
e.g. bdlbaliti, thasa.ptatUi. Occasionally this second accent 


* Wackernagel, op. cit., i, § io’M. 
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becomes the chief : e.g. ekasaptcdih besides tkasaptatih 
and ekasaptatih} 

11. This is the accent whose action Pischel " claims to 
trace in certain phenomena of Prakrit phonology. To it 
he ascribes the following sporadic changes in Prakrit : — 

(a) Final accented -mn remains, when emphasis is laid 
on the word : evdm, ahdm, sayam ( < svaydm)? 

(h) Postaccentual long vowels were shortened : utkhdta- 

> ukkhaa-, dnika- > ania-, sirlsa- > sirisa-, uluka- > 
ulua-, etc.* 

(c) Preaccentual long vowels were shortened : acdryii-, 
i.e. dcdria- > dyariya-, kumdrd- > kiimara-, pravdhd- 

> pavaha-, gabhird- > gahira-, nitd- > nia-, mdrjdrd- 

> rnamjara-, etc.® 

(d) Preaccentual long vowels followed by a single 
consonant were shortened and the consonant doubled : 
evdm > evvam, kdcd- > kacca-, taild- > tella, kridd- > 
kldcld, tumlkd- > tunhikka-, sthidd- > thulla-, stokd- > 
thokka-, premdn- > pemma-, khdtd- > khatta-, dhmdtd- > 
dhatta-, etc.® 

(e) A stop after a preaccentual short vowel was doubled : 
jitd- > jitta-, rjd > ujju, *hrdakd- > kadakka-, Mdlatt 

> Mdlatti, duritd- > dtvritta-, sphufdti > pJmUai, etc.^ 

( /) Postaccentual d > i : tesdm > tesim, tdsdm > tdsim, 
jdlpdnah > jampimd, ndmdmah > namimo, bhdndmah 

> hhanimd, *vdnddmah > vandimo, *ldbhdmah > lahimu? 
(g) Preaccentual a> i or u: asand- > asina-, uttamd- 

> nttima-, katamd- > kaima-.krpand- > kiv ina- , ghrcnhsd- 

> ghimsa-, caramd- > carima-, pakvd- > pikka-, majjd 

> mimjd, arpdyati > uppei? 

12. To account for such changes as these, Pischel 

' For all this see Wackernagel, loc. cit. ; Macdonell, Vedic Grammar, 
§§ 8.S ff. 

- Pischel, Grammatih der PrdJcrit-sprachen, § 46. 

^ Op. cit., § ,349. ■> Op. cit., § 80. Qp. cit., § 81. 

'■ Op. cit., § 90. ■ Op. cit., § 194. ® Op. cit., § 108. 

® Op. cit., §§ 101 ff. 
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supposes that the Yedic tone had become a stress, but tliat 
it had kept its place in the word. Most of these sound 
changes are such as are cominonl3' met with in the liistoiy 
of stressed languages. But groups d and e, perhaps, need 
some discussion. Does a following stress ever lead to 
the doubling of a preceding consonant ? On this point 
Jespersen’s words are enlightening : “ Man lenkt . . . die 
Aufmerksamkeit dadurch auf das Wort, dass man einer 
von den Silben, die in der Normalform des Wortes den 
Druck nicht hat, einen Extradruck gibt ; in zweisilbigen 
Wortern also der ersten Silbe ; in langeren Wdrtern meist 
... so, dass man die erste Silbe wahlt, die mit einem 
Konsonant beginnt, z. B. le '^miserable, cest ^ parfaitement 
vrai, aber c’est ab^sohiment fcmx. Der Anfangskonsonant 
der so verstarkten Silbe wird oft verlangert oder 
geminiert.” ^ Further he says ; “ Lange Konsonanten auf 
zwei Silben verteilt (doppelte) haben wir . . . endlich 
auch unterm Einfluss der Stimmung : cest desolant 
[sed'dezola] : in dev Volkspraclie ist die letzte Erscheinung 
ziemlich weit verbreitet.” " 

It is, then, possible that such changes as taild- > tella-, 
evdm > evvam, jitd- >jitta~, maj^ be due to the folloMung 
stress. That the doubling was real may be seen from the 
modern equivalents: e.g. G. tel (not *tel)-, H. jitnCi (not 
*jina or *jend): jitta-\ M. plmUd (not *phudm>). But 
against this speak a number of words in Gujrfiti : e.g. 
kdl (not *hdl) < kCiWi, siyul < srgdWi, inele < meluyafi. 
Similarly M. kdl, melavinP, sil < slid. Pischel's theoiy 
does not therefore explain why in one case we have 
-ll- > G. M. -I- (taildm > tellaiii > tel), and in the other 
-I- > G. M. (slid > sll). And in at least one other case 
Pischel’s theory seems to break down: yauvand- > jovvuiia- 
(not *jovcmna-) > H. jdban, with -b- < -vv- as opposed to 
-w- < -V- in jiwe <jivatL 


Jespersen, Lehrhuch der PhoneJik, 14. 9. 


“ Op. cit., 1'2. 64. 
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13. But other explanations for this consonant doubling 
can be made : and although at present it seems impo.ssible 
to decide which is right, it may be that more than one 
is responsible. 

(а) Bloch, speaking of the correspondence between M. 
-k- and Skt. -k-, saj^s : “ Le k de pkr. mukka- ne devrait 
pas s’interpreter phonetiquement : ce serait uue simple 
graphic de k Sanskrit rendue necessaire par la regie du 
prakrit qu’il n’y a a I'intervocalique que des occlusives 
geminees. C'est aiusi que s’expliquent egaleinent Idkad 
(pkr. lakkuda-, skr. lakuta-), mukd (pkr. mukka- a cote 
de mUa-, skr. mUka-), surtout ek (pkr. ekka-, skr. eka-) 
mot particulierement indispensable qui ne pouvait se 
maintenir qu'au prix d’un artifice.” ^ 

But though this may apply to double stops, it does not 
afford an explanation for -I'v-, since -v- was known to 
Prakrit ; yet we have evvam < evam. Compare also Eraj 
kardivan < *kdrdj)ana-, H. pdice < pvapuyati, etc. 

(б) I suggest that in some cases there may have been 
a different suffix from that of the Sanskrit : that e.g. 
*aivyaka-, not *evaka-, is the direct ancestor of G. evo. 
On this point, too, Bloch’s words may be compared : 
“ II {-kk-) sert frequemment de morpheme en Prakrit 
classique . . . Eu Marathe ... on le trouve dans tlidknP 
{sthd- : cf. Apabhram 9 a (/ta/c/cei), dans des mots express! ves 
comme khiulakne, cadak-, nnicakne, phafak- . . . Ce 
morpheme remonte sans doute en partie d skr. -kya- : 
le mot pdrkd le prouve clairement : mais d’autres 
influences ont pu agir : ... on sait que -kk- est un 
morpheme courant en dravidien.” - 

^ La Formation de la laiigne marathe^ § 94. It does not seem to me 
that Bloch’s contention that Pischel is wrong in the particular case of 
deriving Prakrit mukka- from *muhna- is particularly happy in the face 
of Sanskrit forms like hhagna-, bhiigna-, vrkna-y akna-^ etc. ; in all 
there are about seventy such participles, and one at least, akna-y has 
a second form acita- ancita-. See Whitney, § 9o7. 

^ Loc. cit. 
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Such an explanation may account for such forms as 
evvam, hadalcka-, phiiUai, etc., but not for dhatta-, khatta-, 
hitta-, where -tya- would > -cc-. 

(c) These, if not put down to the explanation given in 
section a, were possibly formed on the analogy of dhattd- 
(dha), datta- (da), utta- < ukta-, sutta- < supta-, ratta- 
< rakta-, etc., where -tt- is phonetically regular. 

{d) The exchange of length between a short vowel 
followed by a long consonant (compensatory lengthening) 
or, more rarely, between a long vowel followed by a short 
consonant, is a well-known phenomenon. The first is 
amply illustrated in all the modern Indo- Aryan languages 
except Panjabi, e.g. Pkt. hattho G. H. hath. The second 
process may be illustrated from Latin, e.g. ciipa, baca, 
*gndrd > civppa, bacca, narro.^ It is possible that here 
also may be the explanation of some of the above changes 
of quantity : evam \_e'wa,m'] > evvam [exva.m']. This 
would explain the two words yauvanam > jovvanam, 
Draupadi > Dovvadl, which cannot fall under any of the 
other categories. 

14. It is, however, of the greatest importance to note 
that these changes are not universal in the Prakrit dialects. 
Beside kmiiard < Jcumardh, siriso < sirisdh, evvam < evdm, 
thokka- < staled-, bhaiiimd < bhdndmah, pikko < pakvdh 
we find kumdro, siriso, evam, thoa-, bhandmo, pakko. 
At first sight it might be maintained that the kumdro- 
series was only a previous stage in evolution, when 
the accent had not yet performed its work of change. 
But on further examination it will be found that the 
modern languages reproduce this differentiation, e.cr. 
M. kuvar, mdjar, siras ( < *sirisu), pile : G. kumdro, 

' It must, however, be admitted that Latin similarly doubles con- 
sonants after short vowels : cic(itut < cit^u(t, ctiinimct < ct 7 i{ 7 H(i (cf jitto,- 
< jita- ?). But the majority of instances are of words with a long vowel, 
while words with the short vowel belong to the later period, fldien the 
stress was becoming strongly developed. See Sommer, Handhuch der 
lateiiiischen Laid- xmd Foi-madehrt, § 160, 2 If. 
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mdjdr, siris, pdko. We are then plainly dealing ■with 
a divergence of development. 

15. Pischel had already noted this fact, although he 
did not in his grammar develop it further than to say : 

“ Der Accent von Maharastri, Ardhamagadhi, Jaina- 
maharastri, dem poetischen Apabhramsa, voraussichtlich 
auch Jainasauraseni, entspricht wesentlich dem vedischen. 

. . . In Sauraseni, Magadhi, Dhakki ist der Accent des 
classischen Sanskrit nachweisbar, der mit dem des Latein 
meist iibereinstimmt.” And, indeed, a careful study of 
the examples given in his book, despite the enormous 
mixture of dialect inevitable in a country with such 
fluctuating political boundaries and such numerous and 
strong literary traditions, will soon show that the isogloss 
line of this phenomenon runs as he says, having on the 
one side Mh., AMg., JM., A., JS., and on the other S., Mg., 
Dh. Of the examples illustrating the sound changes 
dealt with in § 11 Maharastri has forty-six with only the 
form presupposing the Vedic place of accent, eight with 
both forms ; JSauraseni has three examples giving both 
forms, and flve with the double consonant only {kacca-, 
tella-, pemina-, jevva-, jovvana-), for which causes other 
than the accent have already been suggested, and indeed 
shown to be necessary. 

16. On the other hand, Jacobi denies the continuation 
of the Vedic accent in the Prakrits, beginning his 
article with the words : “ Die urspriingliche, musikalische 
Betonung, wie sie fiir die alteren Theile des Veda 
iiberliefert ist, scheint im epischen und klassischen 
Sanskrit aufgegeben worden zu sein. Auch sind uns 
keinerlei Nachrichteii liber den Accent im Pali und in 
den Prakrit-sprachen erhalten.” - Grierson ® follows Jacobi, 

' §46. 

^ ZDilfJ. xlvii, p. 247 ; cf. also his Atisgen-ahlte ErzuMungen in 
MahdrdHfri^ § 14. 3. Bloch quotes articles by him : Indogermanische 
Forschnngen, xxxi. p. 219 ; Kuhn's Zeitschrift, xxxv, p. 568 ; but these 
I have not been able to see. ^ ZDMU. xlix, pp. 393 ff. ; L, pp, 1 ff. 
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and ascribes all the changes attributable to accent to 
a new stress quite independent of the older tone. This 
stress corresponded more or less in place with that of 
Classical Latin, that is to say, it depended on the quantity 
of the penultimate syllable. In his general thesis (though 
with certain of the details, which I shall specify later, 
I am unable to agree) Grierson is undoubtedly^ right with 
regard to most of the modern languages, but not, a.s 
I believe, with regard to all. The language which 
I propose to isolate from the section of his law is Marathi, 
while I shall take Gujrati as a type of those generally 
conforming to it. 

17. It is a point worth noticing that in Marathi there 
appears to be little or no word-stress (hei-e I differ from 
Grierson, who has perhaps tended to confuse stress with 
length, a mistake very easy for English ears). Bloch 
quotes Navalkar as saying : “ En marathe, chaque mot est 
prononce sur un ton egal, la syllabe initiale etant seule 
dans 1 effort de la prononciation levee legerement au-dessus 
des autres ; mais 1 accent, dans le sens d une intensite 
accrue comme en anglais, est inconnu au marathe, sauf 
dans les trois cas suivants ” ^ (in which three cases there 
is not properly a question of accent at all). On the other 
hand, Gujrati undoubtedly has a stress in a fixed position 
in the Avord. And it is worthy of note that Gujrati 
speakers accuse Marathi speakers of talkino- in a sino-- 
song way, as an unstressed, perhaps musically toned, 
language does seem to speakers of a stressed language ; 
and Marathi speakers accuse Gujrati speakers of talkino- 
jerkily, as a stressed language does sound to one 
acquainted only with an unstressed language. Another 
Marathi speaker informed me that while he cannot easily 
distinguish Marathi and Hindustani Avhen heard froiii 

1 La Formation rh la lamjw. marnlhe, § 31, a translation of Navalkar 
The. Student's Marathi Grammar, § .39. ’ 
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a distance, he can easily distinguish Marathi and Gujrati 
under similar circumstances. 

18. I propose now to examine the question as to 
whether the stress of Gujrati does bear any relation to 
the stress hypothecated by Jacobi for later Sanskrit and 
for Prakrit. 

In Gujrati the accent is a not very pronounced stress. 
As a rule words are stressed on the last syllable but one : 
e.g. ^kamal, 'dddam, mCdjdro. The inflected word retains 
the stress of the uninflected form, e.g. 'ghodo : 'gJiddamd, 
''Samjhe : '• samajhto. In some words, however, whose 
final syllable contains along vowel, the stress falls on that 
syllable, particularly when it is followed by an enclitic ; 
otherwise the two syllables are liable to even stress, 
more especially when the first syllable is long," e.g. jo.lo, 
cakvd [djAdoq t^AkA-a- or |d?A|lo-, jt^Akiva’], but jald 
die, cakvd die [diA'lo’tJhe (tj), tjAk'va’tJhe (t^)]. This 
class of word will be found to be derived from Sanskrit 
words with a long penultimate : Skt. jalaukd, cakravdhah 
>julo, cakvd. Now this penultimate is the very syllable 
Avhich according to Jacobi was stressed in Sanskrit ; and 
throughout the vocabulary, with comparatively few 
exceptions, the stressed syllable of Gujrati corresponds 
with the hypothetically stressed syllable of the parent 
lanoruage. 

o o 

^ I have little doubt that Jacobi would agree that this stress develo{>ed 
in Sanskrit when the spoken language had already moved beyond the 
Sanskrit stage, and that it was introduced into the literary from the 
spoken language, just as all European countries have modelled their 
pronunciation of Latin on their own spelling; e.g., Lat. crm [ki-wisj, 
pronounced in France [si*vis], in (ierinau}' [tsi-vis or tsi-tis], in England, 
except among a now fortunately increasing body of reformers [saivis]. 
Similarly, the stress accent has been introduced into the pronunciation 
of Greek in England and Germany ; e.g., modern Greek [o 'Sos], in 
England and (:lermany [’hodos], 

^ This description of the stress in Gujrati agrees in the main v ith 
that given by Taylor, Gujarati Grammar, § 9, excepting that he makes 
no mention of an alternative even stress for words with final long 
syllable. 
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1 9. Below is a scheme in which this is set out. — repre- 
sents a syllable long by the nature of its vowel or by 
position, X a syllable either short or long, - a short 
syllable. 



Sanskrit 

Gujrati 

i. 

1 X 

1 X 


'dve 

'he 


^na 

•ua 

ii. 

' X X 

i X 


^grdmah 

Igrdm 


^jalam 

'ja? 

iii. 

1 X w- X 

1 X w 


^matlcunah 

^mdkan 


' kamalah 

''kainal 

iv. 

1 X X 

\ ^ 


* ^garhhhnkd 

^gdhhni 


''kiimalakah 

''kiimlo 

V. 

^1— X 



a 1 ranyam 

Wan 


jadaukd 

jaHo 

vi. 

— 1— X 

wl_ 


sau^bhdgyam 

soWdg 

vii. 

X ! w X 



*kaHhdniJcd 

kadidni 

viii. 

X 

X 

X 

X 1—' 


cakrcdvakah 

cakWd 


j^riya'kdrah 

pi^dr 

ix. 

X 

X 

( 

X 

x'— ^ 


priyrd karakah 

2U^dro 


20. If, then, for the moment we suppose that the stress 
which we find in modern Gujrati fell on approximately 
the same syllables when the language was still in what 
may be called the Sanskrit stage, or at anv rate in that 
stage in which the length, neither of syllables nor of 
vowels, had been disturbed to any appreciable extent, we 
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shall be able to say that this earlier language possessed 
a stress which fell on the penultimate syllable of the word 
if it were long; if short, then on the antepenult; probably 
if that were short, on the fourth syllable from the end : 
e.g. as above : ''na, ^grdmah hnatlcunah, a'raivjam 

*^garbhinilcd. 

21. But even if a language, whose history is being 
investigated, does not at the moment of investigation 
possess a stress, it may still be necessary', when comparing 
its present form with some past form, to postulate the 
former existence of a stress in order to explain certain 
sound changes. For example, the word-stress of French 
is very weak, so weak that some deny its existence. Yet 
a comparison of French with Latin would force the 
observer, although he knew nothing of the existence of 
a stress in Latin (and indeed its existence has been denied 
by some for Classical Latin) to form the conclusion that 
at some period between, say, the writing of the plays of 
Plautus and the earliest records of French a stress must 
have existed in the language. Only in this way could he 
explain the difference between vient > ^venit and venii' 

> ve^nlre, or the different fate of the e’sin ivere'cundia > 
vergoigne. 

22. In the same way we have before us a considerable 
number of words in the Sanskrit stage, which we find 
again in modern Gujrati, but in a somewhat different 
form: e.g. Skt. garhhdgdram, G.ga^bhdr ; Skt. *garbhinihd, 
G. ^gdbhni. Can these vaidous changes be explained 
without having recourse to the hypothesis of a stress ? 
And does this supposed stress fall on the same syllables as 
those on which the stress in Gujrati actually falls ? 

23. It is true that the phenomena usually associated 
with the presence of a stress are also found as the result 
of other causes. For example, shortening or even dis- 
appearance of final syllables, particularly when they are 
formed by final vowels, is found in languages which 
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have no pronounced stressd Long vowels are shortened 
irrespective of accent, as e.g. in Bihari the initial long 
vowel of a word with three or more syllables : deklmb, 
but dekhaba.- Syllables are lost, as e.g. in Greek, when 
three short syllables come together : *ro<pi-pa > T6(f)pa, 
*<f)i\oTepo<; > But these phenomena are not 

found in great abundance in any one unstressed language ; 
so that their presence in considerable number will justify 
the assumption of a stress, if it can be shown that the 
changes are consistent with its supposed position. 

24. In the following treatment of the history of 
stressed and unstressed syllables in Gujrati I shall ascribe 
to the Sanskrit-like language from which it sprang the 
penultimate stress accent described above. It can then be 
seen whether such a theory is justified or not. 

25. Stressed vowels remain. 

(a) Short vowels : 

Type : — 

' ^ : ^na > ^na. 

^ X ■. ^jalam> ^jal, dcmnam > dchan, ^sirah>^sir, 
^ciram > ^cir, dculam > dnd. 

I ww X : dcavialah > dcamal, ^jvalati > ^jale,Hilakah > 
Hilo, *Hhinati (-.chinatti) > ''chine, ^imtikd 

> ^piuli, *^siipati (: svapiti) > Huve. 

: Hinasanam > ^aii^an, *svasurakah > 'sasro, 
Hcumalakah > ^kumlo. 

(b) Long vowels : 

' — : Hnd > Hnd, ''dve > ^be, ^nd > 'no. 

* — X : ^grdmah > ''gam, ''ndsah > l7ias, ^hlnaW > hin, 
^k.Hram> Hchir, ''dhulih> klhul, ^p>urali> 
''pur, ''meghah> kneh, Hlevah> ''dev, ^sosah 

> 'sos, ^kromh > Hcos. 

^ Cf. Gauthiot, La Jin de mot en indo-europeen, p. 194. 

“ Cf. Grierson, Seven Grammars of the Bihari Languatje, pt. i, § 36. 

5 Cf. Ehrlich, Untersuehimgen uher die Natur der griechischen Betonung, 
ch. i. 
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X ' — X : mdr jdrah> md'jdr,vijdkh' ydnam > va'khdn, 
d ' h]i Irak > a' h ir, nia j j ui^d > ma j us, kar 
^•pdraJi > Jca'-pd}'. 

' — wx : '‘Vdlukd> 'vdliL, 'hhrdtrkah > bhdi, 'kevalah 
> 'kevcd, *^fjOrasah > ^goras. 

i and (1 belonging to this t\’pe, though retained in old 
Gnjrati, have now become i and n} 

X ^ ^ X : *ka'thdnikd > ka'diuni 

'' — X : * 'garhli,ujikd > gdbluii, *'kesarikah > '^kesri. 

26. One other fact in connexion with the stressed 
syllable must be noticed. When intervocalic -m- precedes 
the stressed syllable it becomes -v-, in common wdth all 
the other modern Indo-Aiyan languages excepting Singha- 
lese^ and some North-West dialects^ but including Gypsy A 
kidmdra- > kuvdro, sahnarpayati > s5pe, sahnargkakah 
> sdgho. But if the stress precedes -m-, the -m- is 
retained : -gramah > gam : H. gad ; dcamalah > kamal : 
H. kadi, kdtval ; hajdmah > vdm : M. v&v.^ This applies 
not only to -m- immediately following the stress, but also 
to the second syllable after the stress, provided it is not 
part of an inflectional suffix : ^pancamakuh > pdcmo : 
H. 2 '>dcivd ^ sajjtamakah > sdtvio : H. sdhvd] ''dadimah 

^ See below, §§ 27 ff. 

^ Most of the evidence which I have available seems to show, as Bloch, 
op. cit. , § 137, says, that Singhalese preserved -wi- universally, even in 
inflected syllables : gamah : gramah ; namanu : namati ; hamba : vydmah ; 
kami : khdddmi ; kamu : khdddmaft. There are, however, one or two 
w'ords which show -?*- : 7iara«u beside namaiiu ; and two with • 771 - for -u-, 
nama (subst.) beside 7iara (adj.) “9'^; iiimtnu beside nivenu ’.nirvdti', 
riivanmdli beside ruraiirdU (see Geiger, Literatur und Sprache der 
Singhalesen). In pdminenn : prdpnoli, Pali pdpundfi, I see a compromise 
between pam- (cf. G. pdmru, < prdpn-) and pdvin- < papun^. Cf. G. 
sdmmL “dream”, a compromise between *isdmii < svapiiakam and *sivi\u 

< sicina- < Idg. sup9iio-. 

^ Bloch, op. cit., § 137, refers to Grierson, Pisdca Languages of Xorth- 
Western India, p. 118. Unfortunately I have not the book here. 

^ e.g. German Gyps}*, gdv < grdviah Rumanian Gypsy, gav, tu 

< Pkt. tumajii ; korlo < *komaIakah. 

^ For full lists of words see my article in JRAS., 1915, p. 20 ff. 
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> clildam. 1 have only found instances of this in the 
ordinal numbers and in the word dadam. It is just 
possible that the ending -mo for ordinals is borrowed 
from Sanskrit (though on the whole not probable, since, 
as far as I know, no trace of a *pdcvd or *pd.cvarL has 
been found in Gujrati) ; and there is some reason to 
believe that dadam may represent an older *dddimba- 
(cf. H. dom, Syrian Gypsy dom, European Gypsy rom : 
Skt. domba-] G. sam, beside sab : Skt. kimhali), though 
in this case the Gujrati word must be borrowed, as else we 
should have *dadlh *dadlm} Doubtless the cause of this 
preservation of -vi- is to be seen in a continuation of the 
general muscular intensity consequent on producing the 
stressed syllable, with the result that the closure of 
the lips was maintained.- 

27. Long stressed syllables containing i: or need 
special mention. For at first sight they seem to contradict 
the rule that long stressed syllables retain their length 
in Gujrati, inasmuch as these vowels, except in final 
syllables, always appear as short (though sometimes 
written long) e.g. ^suto : < ^suptah, ^cuse < '■cwsati, hino 

' Fuller etymological lists of Gujrati are necessary to solve this 
problem. 

^ Of. Jespersen, Lehrbuch, 7. 32: “ Akzent (Druck) ist Energie, 

intensive Muskeltatigkeit, die nicht an ein einzelnes Organ gebunden 
ist, sondern der gesamten Artikulation ihr Geprage gibt. Soil eine 
Starke Silbe ausgesprocheii werden, wird in alien Organen die grosste 
Energie aufgevvandt. In den oberen Organen zeigt sich die Energie 
in einer ausgepragcen Artikulation die alle Lautgegensatze scharf 
hervorstehen laset. ” 

^ In the “ Rules of spelling for the Gujarati reading series adopted by 
the Vernacular Text Books Revision Committee ”, as quoted by Taylor, 
Oujaratl Grammar, pp. viii ff., the following rules are laid down 
“vii (1) the i .sound in any other syllable except the final or the 
penultimate is long or short according as the following syllable is short 
or long, and should be expressed in writing by i (long) or i (short). 
But before a conjunct consonant the i sound should be always short, 
viii (1) Except in monosyllabic words like sft, ju, lu, ru, and except in 

dissyllabic words like 'Fq, =^!s, etc. [Tliese are, of course, 

really monosyllables: diklh, cuk, muk, swih.—R. L. T.], the u sound 
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<''Lina]mh, 'piiro < piirahah, 'dlvo < hlvpakuh, kido 

< ddtaJcah. In final stressed syllables, however, as seen 
above, the length is retained ; e.g. hui, 'id,adilr, dlitil, 
dladh (written also dmlh, but pronounced with a) 

< diugdham, ka par. 

28. On this point Grierson says : “ In Sanskrit and 
Prakrit there was also a secondary accent on the penultimate 
of a word . . . Sometimes this secondary accent was so 
strongly felt that it swallowed up the main stress accent 
and itself became the main accent, with the usual result 
of lengthening the accented sj’llable.” The writer then 
quotes a number of Sanskrit doublets : “ jdlpaka or 

jalpdka, devika or devVcCt, kdrlra or karim, idapin or 
ulnpin, vdrtlra or vdrttra, vdtkla or rdtilla.”^ 

Firstly, has the stress in the Indian languages tlie 
action of lengthening the short vowel it falls on ? From 
§ 25 (a) it would appear not, since there we saw short 
stressed vowels regularly appearing in Gujrati as short 
vowels. Secondl}’, in the above list it is to be noted that 
all the examples, with the possible exception of idupin, 
are of vowels forming part of a recognizable suffix. 
Particularly is this noticeable in devika, where we have 
side by side the two forms devi and devika ; devika is the 
result of combining these two. For -dka- cf. yupndka-, 
asmuka- (belonging to the early language, and therefore 
free from the influence of stre.ss) ; for -im-, -ula-, cf. 
aslila-, asrira- (earh'), and the common ending -ala-. 

29. Grier, son then cjuotes the Prakrit endings -akka-, 
-ilia-, -\dla-, and -attu in “ savdttd < sdrvdtah , ekdtfo < 
ekdtah 

The first has already been discussed."’ -ilia- and -ulla- 

wherever it occure is short in all words, and should he e.xpres.sed by 
« (short).” In my opinion the committee was still under the influence 
of tradition when dealing with i and I, and that the facts for i and i are 
the same as for u and il. 

* Phonology of the Indo-Arijan Vernaculars, § 13. 

^ Above, § 13. 

JR.\s. 191G. 
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are in all probability compound suffixes, -ilya-, -uhja- ; 
or possibly diminutive doublings, as so often in pet 
naniesd The -it- of savatto, elcatto is undoubtedly con- 
nected with the -t)'a of sarvaira, tatra, etc. 

30. Next comes a list of words of the type — X 
with .stressed f, ft, which give i, it in Gujrati and 
Marathi, but in these languages only. 


kfrpdkcth 

G. kitvd 

[H. kad 

cfiddkah 

G. cadu 

H. card 

ciirnakah 

G. citnd 

H. cdnd 

ktfdkah 

M. k'ldd 

H. kira 

cUrdkah 

M. citd,” etc. 

H. did] 


To begin with, it should be noticed that Grierson 
maintains that the stress in these modern words falls on 
the last syllable. My own experience is contrary. The 
Gujrati words at lea.st seem to me to be ^kuvo, ''cudo, 
'cuno. Secondly, this stress only seems to affect words 
wuth stressed I or d, not with stressed d, 6, e, e.g. 
^palcvakah > G. ^j^dko, ^(fo^thakah > G. ^goiho. It is here 
that the true explanation lies. The shortening of 1 and it 
has nothing to do with any secondary stress, but has its 
reason in the essential character of these vowels. On 
this point Jespersen says: “ Nach E. A. Meyers Fest- 
stellungen ist auch unter sonst gleichen Umstanden die 
Absolute Dauer eines Vokals von der Hohe der fiir den 
Vokal erforderlichen Zungen.stellung abhangig : je holier 
giese ist, um so ktirzer der Vokal. Ich gebe einige von 
den Zahlen fiirs Norddeutsche (Hundertstel von Sekunden): 

[Difference 

bit 7-9 : bi-t 16-9 9 

but 8-7 ; bu t 18-6 9 9 

brtt 10'9 : bcrt 21-5.” - lOffi] 

‘ Cf. Sommer, Ilaiidburh dur hiltinUrhtii Lnul- and Fonneiilehre 
li 160, 1. 

2 Lehrhuch, 12. 23. 
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I have not quoted tlie whole series. Similar times are 
triven for English : 

& o 





[Difference 

‘ i 

13-9 : 

: i- 201 

G'2 

u 

13-3 

: u- 21-3 

8 

0 

20-1 

: O' 29'8.” 

9'7] 


From these tables it will be seen that not only are [i or 
li'] shorter than [a' or o ], but that the distance between 
[i iC\ and [i' ic] is less than the distance between [a a] 
and [«.■ O']. There will therefore be more likelihood of 
confusion between i u and i ii than between a and a. 
Jespersen ends the paragraph by saying ; “ Die Beo- 

bachtung ist interessant, weil wir in der Sprachgeschichte 
sehr oft sehn, dass die hohen Vokale [i, tt, y] sich anders 
verhalten als die ubrigen.” And this is what we see in 
Gujrati (and Marathi ; there is no % or u, even in 
stressed syllables, except in the final syllable.^ 

31. Finally Grierson gives some words in which 

stressed i, tl are shortened in Hindi, e.g. jita < ^dyrdukam, 
diya < ^dlpalcali. Here, however, the shortening has 
nothing to do with the stress, but is an example of the 
phenomenon common in many languages of a long vowel 
shortened before another vowel independently of any 
stress. Latin provides a parallel of a distressed long 
shortened before another vowel, e.g. fleo < *^fl€o ■. flere 
Jiehilis; deus < *^dSiLs *deiwos : Skt. decah] oleum < Gk. 
eXaioi/, etc.® Here, again, i and ii are particularly liable 
to this shortening, since they may become, as in the two 
examples iy and -uw (cf. Skt. dhiyah : dhih hliuvah ; 
hliuh ; Gk. tV;y;ao¥ : and thus preserve their time of 

pronunciation. 

32. From what has been said, then, it may be seen 
that the treatment of stressed long syllables containing 
i or fi does not differ as far as the effect of the stress is 

‘ Cf. Bloch, op. cit. , § 43. ^ Cf. note to § 27. 

“ Cf. Sommer, op. cit., § 84, 2. 
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concerned from those containing d, 0, or e, and that their 
shortening is due to reasons f|uite independent of the 
stress. 

33. To turn now from those syllables which, being- 
supposed to have borne the chief stre.ss of the word, have 
preserved their length unimpaired in modern Gujrati. 

I quote again some words of Jespersen : “ Das wichtigste 
liierher (den physisch-physiologischen Druckverhaltnissen ) 
gehorende Prinzip ist jedoch das rhythmische ; es ist 
anstrengend flir die Organe zwei oder mehr starke Silben 
gleich nacheinander auszusprechen, and man erleichtert 
ihnen daher in der Regel die Arbeit, indem man mit dem 
Druck dergestalt abwechselt, dass zwischen zwei stai’ke 
Silben eine oder mehrere schwachen zu stehen kommen. " * 
“Wo zwei schwachen Silben zusammen stehn, wild 
■diejenige, die von der starken am weitesten entfernt ist, 
den starksten Druck erhalten.” - 

Let these principles be applied to the Primitive Indian 
words cakmvdkah,garhhinikd. Arguing from the modern 
Gujrati forms we have placed the main stress thus : 
cakra^vakafi, ''garhhinikd. If Jespersen’s statement is 
generally applicable, we may expect to find that of the 
three unstressed syllables of cakra'vdkah the first is 
the stronger and the second and fourth the weaker, thus : 
^cakra^ vdkah, or numerically 3 14 1. The question of 
the stress of final syllables will be discussed later.® We 
may expect, therefore, a difference of development not 
only among stressed and unstressed syllables, but also 
among the unstressed syllables themselves. And this 
is actually found: ^cakrcdvCikah > cakh'd, ^garJjkinikd > 
''gdhhni, that is to say, a and i with No. 1 stress have 
disappeared. 

34. The least stressed syllables, then, are those in 
immediate vicinity to the fully stressed. These are most 
liable to shortening and disappearance. Next come those 

‘ Lehrbuch, 14. 72. - Lelirhnch, 14. To. = Below, § 34. 
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removed by one sjdlable from the main stress. The 
position of final syllables is in this respect peculiar. 
If tlie last two syllables of a word are unstressed, then the 
last is the weaker, e.^., ^ mat Jcunah > hndkan, '•ka^malah, 

> 'kamal. The explanation of this is twofold. First 
the final syllable of all words tends to be absolutely 
shorter than any other ; secondly, as a final syllable, it 
may immediately precede the chief stress of the following 
word, e.g. '^kamaZali ^szindaro sti. This in accordance 
with what has already been said concerning the peculiarly 
weak nature of final syllables.^ 

35. Syllables with secondary stress : 

i. Long syllables are shortened : ^cakrah'ixkah > 
ca/c'm, *\'palzsa^vdclyain> 'pakhh'aj, ^kltikd- + d^gdra-> 
\kidi''ydril, * ^kukkahndali > ^kuk^vd, ^kosthd^gdram > 
koHhdr. 

ii. Short syllables remain : \parij ^vdlayati > jxir^jdle, 
jHirihmyati (Pkt. ipari^nedi)> ^partie. 

36. Unstressed syllables. 

A. Preceding the main stress. 

i. Long syllables are shortened : d^bhirah > adiir, 
d vdsah > a 'ms, prak^sdlayati > padchdle, pyrasHhdpayati 

> paHhdve, di''ndra}i > dihidr, nih4^vdsakah > ni^sdso, 
ud^gdmayati > u^gdme, *dur^bhdvaJcah > du^bhdvo, 
go'pdlah > gohdl, sau^bhdgyam > so^hdg. 

ii. a. Initial short syllables beginning with a con- 
sonant remain, but i ti> a (i.e. [a], the position of which 
is more neutral than that of [a]): ja^laukd > jaHo, 
*kaHhdnikd > kadidni, *vi^bhdnakam > va^hdnU, vi^nas- 
yati > ^vanse ( < *m'?iase-), *duh'edah > da^ve, dhuWdluli 

> dhaWdl. i immediately before a vowel and dv < uvi 
remain : vi'^ jay ate > vi^de, kwhndrakah > kd^vdro. 

Short initial syllables beginning with a vowel 

^ Above, § 23. Cf. also Prim, germ, *6iri<Si, htrome, ydstimiz^ ndminiz 

> germ, hdret harty fe«re«, yasfen, namen, Kluge, Unyermanischy § 89. 

" See below, § 40. A. iii. 
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are lost : a^ranyam > ^ran, *adu'mangakah > 'duyo, 
idri^thah > With, adata- : 'Zat, > h'dkhro. 

Even before a double consonant the vowel is lost ; 
adidyakmh > ^jhdkh, *adJd yadhyakah (: udhyadhi) > 
'jhdjho. 

B. Following the stress. 

a remains, i u>a (i.e. all>[A]): dcainalah > 'kamal, 
'prastarah> ^pdthar, Hittirah > Hitar, diarini > diarcnj, 
WAigulih> ^dgal, ^mdmisah> hndnas. 

C. Between the main stress and the secondary stress 
short syllables disappear. 

i. I — ^arga^likd > ^dgli, kiiiga^nakain > 
^dgnU, ^garbhi^nikd > ''gdhhni, *^garhigiikd > '‘gharni, 
*caHurguinakah > Wdgno, *'‘prdmm\rakaJi > ^pdsvo, 
'‘§vam\rakah > Wasro. 

ii. X — X : \cakraWdkali > cakWd, * ^raktah'dtah 

> rat I vd, I parij I vdlayat i > par ^jdle. 

37. D. Final vowels. 

i. All final vowels following a Prakrit consonant are 
lost : ^putra > put, Widyut (Pkt. vijju) > vij, ^aksi > dkh, 
^jihvd >jibh, ^gargarl > gdgar, ^agnih > dg, diastah > hath, 
hnatkunah > makan, dcalyam (Apabhramsa kallu) > kdl, 
^dugdham > dudh. 

ii. When through loss of a consonant a Prakrit vowel 
immediately precedes, crasis takes place. 

E. Vowels in contact. 

I. i. Vowels of the same quality coalesce to form one 
long (final %, u, e, 6 are shortened in modern Gujrati) : 
Whaganam > chdn, *mdHaugah > mdg, cuAiiiadcdraJi > 
camdr, *^dihitd ( < duhita) > dh%, hidhhukm > hhiikh. 

ii. a. a + stressed or unstressed •t>e: Whadirak 

> kher, '' grathilakah > ghelo, ga^bhlrakah > ghero, 3rd siim. 
pres, -ati > -e, loc. sing, -ake > -ai > e. 

a + stressed or unstressed d > d : *ca'tuhkam 

> cok,ma^ydrah > mor, ^catarhudsam > comas, ^bahidakah 

> bdhlo, nom. sing. masc. -akah (Pkt. -ad -aw) > -o. 
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iii. a. e + a or u>e: *deva' gliarukam > dehra, 
'due + uhUau > heJiu. 

/3. o + stressed or unstressed d > o : sail' varnakaiii 

> sonu *sama'' gandhahih > sddlid ,yajndpo} vltam > janoi. 

iv. a. i + unstressed d or w, ( < -o) > i ; '' maks ikii 

mdhlii, 'kosihihCi > hofhi, ^pathikah > pahi, hnatsikah < 
mdchi, ^ pltalakalh > pdo, 'nigamah > nlm. 

/9. 0 + unstressed d or u { < -d) > ii : ' vdl ukd 

> vdlu, * h'asrukd > sdsu, 'gudah > gd, ^sukah > *8ri (in 
su-do), duvarakah > tiiro. 

II. I or tT + stressed d > iyd uvd (id ud, yd vd)'d 
slta'kdlakah > siydio, si/gdlah > siydl, vVjdyute > vi'de ; 
dyiitidkarah >judr. 

38. It remains to be determined wliich of the two 
s^dlables, preceding and following the main stress, was 
the stronger. One fact points to it being the syllable 
following the main stress, -m- in the syllable preceding 
the stress > -V-, e.g. kuhiidrakah > Icw^vdro ] but in the 
syllable following the stress it remains, e.g. ^pancamakah 

> ^pacmo, that is to .say, some of the muscular intensit\^ 
of the stressed syllable is carried on to the following one.- 
Against this, however, speaks the fact that in the syllable 
which follows the stress a nasalized vowel loses its 
nasalization; e.g. pres. part, in -to, dcarantakah^ (Pkt. 
Jcarantad) > dcarto, pandiikit >2>a'cds, probably under the 
influence of *\ekpdcds > ''ekpacds. But this appears to have 
been a later change than that of pre-stre.ss -in- -v-. In 
old Gujrati participial forms in -at- (-amt-) still occur : 
e.g. Karmanamantri has deyatdd In the earlier stage, 
therefore, the stronger of these two unstressed sjdlables 

^ i + secondary unstressed 0 > iyo : ^raiiiyo : * ninT ( < ' rdnijali) : 
^sdthiyo : suthl { < ' srastikah). Similarly it + secondary 0 > uvo : 
jal jdhuvo : jahii ( < jambiikaJt). 

• See above, § 26. 

^ For the position of the stress see below, g 40, A. i. 

■* In a passage quoted by Slaiiilal BakOrbhai Vyas, Jilni Gujarati 
Bhdsd ane Jainasdhitya, p. 19. 
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was probably tliat following the main stress, so that 
• priya kdrahih = 31421. 

39. Lastly, where did the syllabic division fall ? 
According to Wackernagel, relying on the Indian 
grammarians, 1 it fell after the vowel in the case of single 
consonants, after the first consonants in the case of groups : 
e.g. taljxis, tup\ta-, as|fit7n|2)SitV. That is to say, there is 
loose connexion (loser Anschluss) with the preceding 
vowel in the case of single comsonants. But the history 
of -m- seems to me to contradict this. If the word 
kumdrah has loose connexion between u and m, the m 
will belong closely to the a-syllable, and so will probably 
partake of its stress or general muscular intensity. In 
this case we should expect *kumdr, not hdvdr. But if 
the m belongs to the unstressed u, Jcdvdr as opposed to 
^gnlmah > gam is intelligible. It would seem, then, that 
the syllabic division for our language was hiLmi'drah. 
This is supported by a further fact. If the pre-stress 
syllable was long, -m- i-emained : e.g. jamdi Ijd^vidtrkah 
( M. jdvai) : i.e. the syllabic division is yd\ Undtrkah. This 
is comparable with the conditions in English and German, 
where there is close connexion (feste Anschluss) after 
a short vowel, loose connexion after a long : e.g. Eng. 
better [beta], father [fa- ^a] ; Germ. Ratte [rata], rate 
[I'a'lta].- The case of ^grd\mah, etc., appears at first to 
contradict this ; but it has ah-eady been seen that the 
following syllables partake of some of the muscular 
intensity of the preceding stress.^ 

40. There are a certain number of words which do not 

' Wackernagel, op. cit., i, § 240i!>. 

Jespersen, Lehrhuch. 13. 61 ff. Ifc would, however, be unwise to 
dogmatize finally from this isolated piece of evidence as to the syllabic 
division in the Sanskrit stage. Apart from the statements of the 
grammarians, whom we know to have been keen observers, there are 
other indications (e.g. the assimilation and simplification of consonant 
groups, see Jespersen, 13. 64) that there was loose connexion generally 
in the language. 

^ See above, § 26. 
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appear to fit in with this theory of the penultimate stress 
in the parent language: e.g. (a) 'karto < *ka'rantaJcah, 
'karts < *kah'isj/am, 'karisCi < karis''ydmuh, ^indO < 
'put'rundm, (h) 'hdlap <hd laivam, (c) 'atiach < a'nicchd, 
'alto < a laktam, (cZ) ' valagvit < vVlagyati. 

I shall speak of these apparent exceptions under three 
heads • A. Analogy, B. Value, C. Borrowing. 

A. The changes due to analogy can be divided into two 
classes : i. those due to the analogy of forms belonging to 
the same paradigm ; ii. those due to the analogy of the 
same class of word. 

i. In the case of verbs and nouns the stress is always 
retained on the root syllable. Thus from a paradigm 
such as — 


hanklhdmi 

I handhasi (replaced by ' handhahi) 

''handhati 

ban^dhamah 

^handhatha (replaced by ''bandhathah) 
ban^dhanti ( „ ^bandhahim) 


we get 

kandhdmi 
''bandhahi 
^ bandha i 
' bandhdmd 
' bandhaho 
I handhahim 


G. ^bddhii 
' bddJie 
' bddhe 
[^b&dhie\ ^ 
^bddho 
' bddhe 


This accentuation is carried out throughout the whole 
verb; e.g., ''bddhis < *^bandhisyam, ^bddhistt < ^bandh- 
isydmah, ^bddhto < ^*handhantakah, ^bddhyo < *^bandh- 
itakah, '^bddhvii < ''bandhitavyakam. 


' This may be a loan-form from another dialect, e.g. of Apabhrariisa 
hundhimo -mu > bddhT -i (for loss of na.salization see my article JRAS., 
1015, p. 29), and then to distinguish it from the absolutive hadhi 
< Itandhin, the ending -« of 3rd plur. was added. 
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Similarly with the 

nouns we have — 


Skt. 

Pkt. 

c. 

''glidtakah 

^ghodoo 

■ghode 

gkotu dMya 

^gliddada 

'■glioda 

ghohdkemi 

^ghodaena 

'ghode 

^ghokike 

^ghodae 

^ ghode 

''ghdtakdh 

^gliodad 

^ghodd 

'putixi.h 

''putto 

''piid 

qmtram 

'piittam 

1 put 

put i rena 

'‘piitteifii 

^2'>ute 

i put re 

^piutte 

[Ipute] 

^putrdh 

^2>uttd 

['put o'] 

jmt ' rdndm 

''•puttdnani 



ii. Analogy with cognate words: ^hdlcqy < *hd^lati'um: 
''bdl < ''halaly, Ucdlap < *kdHatvam : Ucdlo < ^hdlakah: both 
these are opposed to rd'ddpo < *ranklatvaka}i : WM < 
Wcmdd', I vanaj < vdhnjyam > *vaknjju-Jvdniyo < h'dnija-. 

iii. The majority of Gujrati verbs are descended from 
simple verbs : in these the stress fell regularly on the 
first syllable. Hence in those cases where the compound 
verb (in many compound verbs the stress in any case fell 
on the prefix : e.g., ^prusarati, hidhhavati)\ii the Sanskrit 
stage had the stress on the root syllable, it was transferred 
in Gujrati from the root syllable to the prefix, namely to 
the first syllable of the unchangeable body. Under this 
heading come I mnasfil < vi^nasyati(ci. ^ndsvu < ^nasyaii), 
W'cdagvu < vidagyati (cf. ^Idgvii < dagyati), kiqmjvO < 
ni^padycde, ^pctrakhvu < pa^rlkmte, ^olakhvu < avadakmte, 
''palatvTb < Pkt. paldattai ( < *paryatyati), etc. In some 
cases the compound affected the vowel of the simple verb : 
e.g., dakhvU < dakmte, unless this is to be counted a semi- 
tatsama. 

B. By shifting of the stress in accordance with value 
I mean the placing of the stress on a particular syllable of 
the word, because that syllable is felt to be especially 
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important for the comprehension of the whole, as for 
example Eng. jjvincess > prin cess to distinguish it from 
^'prince, particularly in the phrase Prince and Princess 
of ^Yales} To this class in Gujrati belong those words 
which preserve the privative a- an- immediately preceding 
the main stress: e.g., -anach < a nicclid, 'abdhh < 
*ah' rdhmya-, 'alaldi < (I'laksyuh. Some part in this may 
also be played by analogy with words like -ansan < 
dxnasanam ; cf. the regular use of an- even before 
consonants as a privative prefix in Hindi. Conversely 
value-shifting may have had something to do with the 
foregoing classes. 

C. Finally, as we shall see later, at least Marathi had 
n, different system of accentuation, leading to a different 
■development of sounds. Probably as loan-words from some 
such language should be counted ^alto : a'lakiani] dini : 
wnikah; dcadcho : Ykt. ka'dtvccliao ; Hivcho : *tV rakakah. 
pdhaVpathal : Pkt. ut^thalla^patthald is probably a case 
■of assimilation in both members: hUhal- for xdthdl- after 
-^pdthal, and -pdthal after xithal-. 

41. From what has been said, then, it appears that the 
parent language of Gujrati must have possessed a word 
accent in the shape of a stress falling on the penultimate, 
antepenult, or on the fourth syllable from the end, and 
conditioned by the length of syllable. That the language 
represented in literature by Sauraseni was the parent of 
Gujrati there can be little doubt,"’ and, as has been seen, 
there is nothing in the phonology of Sauraseni to prevent 
us attributing a stress accent to it. 

42. The other of the chief modern Indo-Arvan languages 
belonging to this stressed group are Sindhi, Panjabi, 
Hindi, and perhaps Baiigali. I give below a comparative 
list of tj’pical words : — 


^ Cf. Jespersen, A Modern English Grammar, 5. 5S. 

I leave the discussion of this question to a later article. 
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Skt. 

(4. 

S. 

P. 

H. 

B. 

kutndrdh 

kuvCtro 

kudro 

kudi'd 

kmcurd 


prdksulayati 

pakhdhu 



pakhdlnd 

pakhldn 

smasdndh 

viascai 

masdnii 

viasdn 

mhasctn 

masdn 

vijaijate 

I'ldvii 



hidnd 

bidn 

prdsdrayati 

pasdrvTt 

pasdrnit 

pasdrnd 

pasdrnd 

pasdrl 

gopdldh 

govdl 

(javdni 


gw did 

gwdld 

paldsdh 

palds 

paldsii 

pal dll 

■palds 

palds 

du.tkdldh 

dukdl 



(Ittkdl 


*prdnaptrkd 




pandti 

pandti 

jdmdtr- 

javidi 


jaicdl 

jatvdl 

jdmdl 

yaj Hopavltdm 

janoi 

janoi 

janeu 

janeil 


prdsthdpayati 

pathdvvu 

pathnic 

patjidnd 

pathdnd, 

pdthdn 


43. With regard to Singhalese it is hard to come to 
a decision, because firstly all long vowels have been 
shortened and secondly an extensive umlaut has taken 
place. It will not therefore be right to conclude that, 
because we have mddira < marjarah, this word is not 
descended from mdr'^jarah ; for the first syllable has been 
shortened equally with the second. Geiger’s^ contention 
is that the ancestor language possessed the penultimate 
stress, and he supports his theory Avith the statement that 
unstressed initial vowels disappeared, e.g. hiWanyam> 
rana, sa'^mena > men (thi-ough *hahnena) as opposed to 
rasena > visin, sa^mudhah > multi, caHurdasa > tudus 
(through *saHuddasa *haHuddasa), tddumharah> 
dumhul,u^posathah >poho {\n'pohodina),a''ranyam >rana, 
aWifthah, > riti, a'^nantah, > nat, a^nekah > ne, anuWdgah 
> nurd, anuWdpam > nuru, a''s6kah > ho. 

A complication is introduced by the fact that a small 
number of stressed initial vowels disappear : e.g. 
''anilaJi > nal, ''analali > nal, ^ayah > ya. 

After the shortening of all long vowels this penultimate 
stress was replaced by a stress which fell either on the 
first syllable or on the nearest secondarily long syllable to 
the end: e.g. ''yamak, ^pirimiyd, gi^ydya, Middntale. 

' Literature nnd Sprache tier Singhatesen, § 4 ff. 
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As regards other languages, such as Kasnilriand Gypsy, 

I have not sufficient hooks or material to enable me to 
form a judgment. 

44. The case of Marathi mu.st now he considered. Here 
also is found the type of sound change associated with 
a stress, namely the shortening and the loss of syllables, 
e.g. dfjthi < anrjuMjiihO , majar < mdrjdrah, gOvll < 

gopdlikd, vafhdn < upustlidnam, pdkhahp' < pruki^dlcnjafk 
etc. But even from these examples it will be seen that 
the shortening does not always occur in the same syllable 
as in the case of Gujrati. For G. mdjdr we postulated 
a form with stress mar jdruh, and found that this accent 
regularly explained all such changes in Gujrati. But 
supposing a stress accent to be responsible for the 
shortening of the second syllable of mdrjdrah in 
Marathi instead of the first as in Gujrati, we must pre- 
suppose a stress either on the first or the third syllable : 
^•mdrjdrah or mdrjdhxih; and since the first syllable 
retains its length (as opposed, e.g. to ^caJcrah'dkali > 
G. cakvd), the stress must probably at one time have 
fallen on the first. Now, although nothing is known of 
the origin of the penultimate stress of the Gujrati group 
of languages, it is possible that an explanation can be 
found for the origin of this final or initial stress in 
Marathi. It has already been seen that in the Prakrit 
dialects there was a sharp distinction between, e.g., 
tSauraseni, the ancestor of Gujrati, which had few signs of 
the workino; of a stress in the loss of length or of syllables, 
and another group in which there are a considerable 
number of indications that the length of syllables (even 
other than final) had been .seriously affected ; e.g. ti. 
mamjdrd ] Mh. mainjaro : B. IcumdrO ; Mb. kumaro ; and, 
as we saw, Pischel attributed these shortenings to the 
presence of a stress which had taken the place of the Vedic 
tone; that in fact kumardh. > kumd'ruh > ^Ih. kumaro] 
and kumaro is the predecessor of M. kurar. For there is 
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no doubt that Marathi is descended from a laiuTuajre which 
appeared in literature under the form of Maharastrid It 
is true that in Maharastri we find a great number of 
forms, where length is retained, Mdiich contradict this 
theorj’. But it must always be borne in mind that 
Maharastri was a literary language, strongly influenced 
not only by Sanskrit, but also bj' the Prakrit dialects, so 
that a mhusand ( < smusCmdh) might easily be replaced 
by mhasdno. through the influence of Sanskrit smasdnah, 
and the other Pkt. form mhasdno. At the same time it 
is possible that for litei’aiy purposes ilaharastri was 
becoming a fixed language at a time when the new stress 
was only just beginning to make itself felt. 

45. The .supposition of a change of tone to stress 
presents no linguistic difficulties. The phenomenon is 
clearly seen in modern Greek, in several Lithuanian 
dialects, in some Slavonic languages and in Primitive 
Germanic.- The que.stion, therefore, that remains to be 
decided is whether in general the phonology of Marathi is 
such as to justify us in assuming this change of tone to 
stress. In this a difficulty is presented by the fact that 
the number of words in Marathi, descended from Primitive 
Indo- Aryan, whose accent in Sanskrit we can ascertain, is 
comparatively limited. 

46. In Vedic Sanskrit the following rules governed the 
accentuation of the verb : — 

(«) The simple finite verb was accented, 

i. if it stood fii’st in the clau.se, e.g. djmotimarli 
lijlcdm. 

' See Bloch, op. cit. , Introduction. 

- That the Indo-Cerinanic tone had become a stress in Primitive 
Germanic before the changes grouped under Verner's Law took place is 
plainly shown by .Jespersen, Lehrbuch, 7. 34, and Modern Enylish 
Grammar, 6. 9. To my mind he completely answers Gauthiofs 
contention (Meraoires de la societe de linguistique de Paris, xi, 193) 
that the accent was still a tone. Cf. also my article in the Classical 
Review, August, 1912. 
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ii. if it immediately followed another verb, e.g. 
tardnair tj jayuti hftiti pu^yati. 

iii. if it stood in a dependent clause, e.g. Sdhd ydn 
vie dsti tina. 

(b) The compound verb was accented, 

i. on the prefix only, when in a main clause, e.g. 
pdrelii nCiri pdnar elii hi^lprdm. 

ii. on prefix and verb, when in a dependent clause, 
or on the verb alone, e.g. yhidvhtitah pravirisitlidpah. 

(c) Otherwise the verb was unaccented, e.g. agntni lie 
purohita m. 

47. I think it will not be illegitimate to assume that 
finally this may have resolved itself into a system in 
which all verbs were always accented, and compound 
verbs always on the prefix. This may seem to be a big 
assumption, and there is no definite proof of it beyond 
my general thesis. But much the same thing happened 
in early Latin, where originally the verb was enclitic, 
but later (under the initial stress) became orthotone, 
while in the case of compound verbs the prefix retained 
the stress, thus ^caedo, but *''occaed6 > ^occldo, later 
oc^cldo} On the other hand, in Germanic the stress was 
retained always on the root syllable in simple and com- 
pound verbs alike: Hauben : *u7’dcmhen > erdauhen, as 
opposed to the noun ''urlauhr If this assumption is true 
with regard to Sanskrit, we should then have a stage 
when the accentuation was fixed thus : bJidvati, but 
prdhliavati ; cinvti, but uccinoti. 

48. In the case of all forms of the present stem in the 
simple verb the place of the accent depended on the class 
to which the verb belonged. 

A. In thematic verbs the place of the accent was fixed, 
either on the root or on the formative suffix, e.g. : 

' Cf. Vencli yes, L’ Inleiisite initiale cn latin, § 50 ; and Hirt, Iiido- 
gcrinanincher Akzent. 

- Cf. Kluge, Urgermanisch, §§ 85-6. 
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hhcivami tmlrirai sdrui/dmi 

bJith'asi tndijsi mn'njnti't 

hhdi-nti tuduti sdn'njidi 

hluivdrnuli , etc. tiiddmaJi, etc. sdraijamah , etc. 

B. In atheaiatic verbs tlie accent fell sometimes on the 
root, sometimes on the termination, and its change of place 
was accompanied by a change in the root-syllable, e.g. : 
yundjini cindmi erni 

y 2 (.njmdh cimLindh iiniih 

49. But in Sanskrit and the Sanskrit languages, as in 
all the other Indo-Germanic languages, the tendencv has 
l)een to replace athematic by thematic stems. Thus in 
Sanskrit itself •\ve have : — 

yunahti : yunjati unutti : xmdo.ti 

andldi : anjati piimdi : piriimfi 

2 ')rndMi : j>Tdcati hkundldl ; hhuTijati 

riDjaddlii : rundhati ginudi : diohmti 

indti : invati pjdti : ruvati 

hindti ; hinvuti mindti : minati 

srndti : srnati mathndti : onanthati 

v.bhnati : iLvibhati stdbkndti : stambhati 

akablmdti : skambha.ti hadhndti : bandhati 

daddti : dudati dadhdti : dddhatid 

Other verbs, though originally athematic formations, even 
in Sanskrit are found only in the thematic form, e.g. 
tldhuti for *tidhdti: Gk. TtOrj/ui; \ pdti jdfiiJj : 

jifjhrati ; ghrdti. 

This process is still further developed in Prakrit, ndiere 
only isolated remnants of the athematic classes are to be 
found ; - and again further in the modern languages.^ 

* Cf. Whitney, §§ 0II-7.3’2. 

- Cf. Piscliel, §§ 492-514. 

Out of 181 (»ujruti verbs 94 are descended from simple thematic 
•stems of the type duhafi, ndmati. hdndhnti ; 60 from stems with the 
formatne suffi.x -aija-, siicli as pdlayali, mOrdyati, Idhhdyati ; 12 from 
stems with the suffix ya-, such as yddhynti, trulyati, mdnyate ; 15 from 
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50. Tliere appears to have been a certain tendency to 
transfer the accent of all thematic verbs to tlie root- 
syllable. There are a considerable number of verbs in 
Sanskrit with the formative suffix -yd- or -d-. But even 
in Sanskrit there was a tendency to transfer this accent 
to the root-syllable. 

A. -d- class, with weak root; ydcchati for *yacchdti < 
Idcj., *imslceti, ydcchati < *g]ymsketi, krpate for *krpdte, 
yiihati for *yilhdti, ^dmbhati beside himhhdti, cf. Iwm- 
pdti, etc.^ 

B. -yd- class with weak root : 

i. Among the passives, which regularly have -yd-, 
there are found jdyate for *jdydte, and mucyate beside 
viucydte. 

ii. A large number of -yd- verbs have been trans- 
ferred to the active conjugation, with change of accent to 
the root-syllable. Of these there are more than 130 ; 
over lift}' signify a state of feeling, e.g. kupyati,kldmyati, 
kp'ulhyati; others have transitive meaning, e.g. iidhyoti, 
dsyati. Others are practically passive (cf. mucyate), but 
have assumed active endings.- 

51. With regard to the third thematic class accented on 
the formative suffix, -dya- (in causatives and denomina- 
tives), there is no trace in Sanskrit of a change of accent. 
And there is some indication that this accent position was 
maintained into Prakrit times: cf. Mh. thavei < sthapdyati . 
But it is unlikely that this class finally accepted the 
tendency to accent the I'oot-syllable, especially as the 
simple causative form began to lose its causative meaning 
(e.g. Pkt. kajipedi “ to cut ” < kalpdyati)? Further, it must 

past participles, such as iidgata-, rrstd-, lahdhd- ; I6I are simple verbs, 
40 compound. There are no traces of any athematic verb ; ev-en dsti 
has been entirely replaced by *acchati, unless a last trace remains in the 
negative nahi. 

’ Cf. Whitney, 745-9. " Cf. Whitney, § 761. 

’ Cf. my article in JRAS., 1913, p. 300, where a list is given of 
thirty-three causative verbs used in the Dvaviiirsatyavadanakatha with 
simple meaning, 

JR.ts. 1916. 


16 
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be remembered that in the past tense the augment always 
bore the accent ; in the infinitive the root ; in the past 
participle the final syllable in simple, the first syllable in 
compound verbs. Hence there would be free play for 
analogy : 

(jamifiydti dgacchat gdntiim gutuh gdcchutl 

corayisdti deorayat corayitum cdritdh *cdrayati 

52. So much for the present stem. As regards the 
other stems, in the future the accent always fell on the 
formative sufiix ; in the augmented tenses always on 
the augment; in the perfect either on the root or on the 
suffix; in the infinitive on the root of simple and the prefix 
of compound verbs ; in the past participle on the suffix 
of simple and the pi'efix of compound verbs ; in the 
indeclinable participle with -ya always on the root ; 
in the gerundive with -tavya- usually on the last 
syllable of the suffix ; in the verbal noun with -na- 
usually on the last syllable. The form which concerns 
us for the history of Marathi are the present (including 
the imperative and participle); the past participle; the 
infinitive : and perhaps the indeclinable in -tvd (or a 
connected form); and the gerund in -tavya-; and lastly 
the verbal noun in -nu-. Now with the exception of 
.some present stems, even in Sanskrit all these forms have 
the accent either on the last or the first syllable. 

53. It appears, then, that there was a strong tendency 
to accent every verbal form, simple or compound, on the 
first or last syllable. Therefore, if this tone became a 
stress, we should expect to find the second syllable of all 
Marathi verbs weakened, and the first probably main- 
taining its length. In the main this is so. 

Skt. M. 

dsphdlayati dphahu; upJuUva 

ddghdfayatl ughadiiP^ nghCidvu 

(cf. iighadnP < adgkafat 1) 

' T}ie remarks above, § 27 If., on a and i in Gujiati ap[)ly e(iuallv to 
Maradii. 
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Skt. 

M. G. 

litthdpayati 

ilfhavine H. uthdnd 

uttdrayaii 

utarne utdrvd 

(cf. tdr 

ne < tdrayati) 

iiddharayat 1 

udharne. udhdrvu 

prdJcmlayati 

pukhalne pakhdlvu 

prdsthdpayati 

pdthavinP ^lat/cd'C/'Clt 

prasdrayati 

pasarnp pasdrvu 

(cf. sarnP < sarayati) 

nipatayati 

nivadnP cf. nivado 

(cf. nivudnS < nipatati) 

utpdtayati 

upadnS (cLupadne < dtputati) 

nirhhagna- 

'iiihhagnS- 

upalaksate 

olakJme 

(ivulgati 

dvagne 

n'lrvdyati 

nivne 

abhUagyati 

hilagnS 

sdmlagyati 

salagni 

vijdyate 

vine vidvd 

dnmagna- 

umagne 

dmmajjana- 

umajne 

unmula- 

umalne 

'dnmrka- 

umatne (cf. mdthne < mrstd-) 

nisrsfa- 

nisatnP 


Here appears the familiar spectacle of the stressed syllable 
retaining its length, the unstressed being shortened. 

•54. It is true tliat in simple verbs also we have cases of 
a short vowel whei'e w^e expect to see a long ; e.g. ghatne 
< ghr.^td-, Icapi^ < Icrtyate, saJcne < kihndti < Pkt. saklcai, 
khapne < Icmpya-. But these short vowels are due to 
analogy with those pairs of transitive and intransitive 
verbs, where the first has regularly cl and the second a: e.g. 
vidrne < mCirayati imarne < Pkt. nuirei; padije < pdtayati: 
padnP. < patati, Qic.. Hence «• was felt to be a distinctive 
sign of the intransitive. Cf. also plmtne < sphutyati : 
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2 )h 6 dn§ < sphotayati ■, tufne < trutyati : todn? < trutayati, 
etc. Further, there was the influence of tlie compound 
verbs: e.g. sdrne < sdrayati : nisarnS < nlsarati and 
nisdrayati, a confusion which produces sarne < sdrnv, and 
nisdrne < nisariiS. In some cases, however, the d is 
retained: tdjDne < tapyati and < Pkt. hakJcai are 

more usual than tajme and hakne. f/ull-nl < Pkt. thakkni 
beside thalcne is poetical, and therefore probabl 3 ^ older ; 
khdsnd < kd^ate is found beside khasne. Two active verbs 
are also found with d : khacn?, which Bloch suggests ma^' 
be a tatsama, and vatii§, of whicli the derivation is 
unknown. 1 

55. This tendency to differentiate u-verbs as intransitive 
and a-verbs as transitive is found strongly in Hindi, less 
strongly in Gujrati. G. dhakhvu, < *dhaksati, dhasvU < 
dharsate, ghasvH < gharmti. The question of literaiy 
Hindi is further complicated by the fact that a very large 
number of words hav'e been borrowed from a source 
further to the north-west, where simplification of double 
consonants has not taken place : e.g. makkhan < 
mralcmnam : G. Bihari mdkhan, indlckld < mak.ukd, 
patthar < prastarah, all opposed to hath < hastah, age < 
agrake, etc. When these double consonants come at the 
end of a Avord or before another consonant they are 
shortened: e.g. sac < sacc < satyah, but saccl hdt ; rakhnd, 
but rakkhd. In verbs examples of a for d are the following : 
bajnd < vddyate, gajnd < gadyati, j)hatnd < j>haf\jati, 
thaknd < Pkt. thakkai, tagnd < lagyati. Probably also in 
the same way u for a in ugnd < udgata, tUhnd < Pkt. 
utthei. 

56. I have supposed that in early Marathi the verb 
was stressed on its first syllable. If now we turn to the 
question of substantives, we are faced with another 

1 I do not agree with Bloch, § 48, tliat this variety need be the re.sult 
of dialectical mixing, or that a in thi.s position may represent a long 
vowel with a different timbre from <7. To me the a of lapitp, e.o-. , sounds 
as short [.\]. 
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problem. Here there appears recognizable no such 
tendency in Sanskrit, as in tlie case of the verb, to confine 
the accent to the first or any other syllable. The accent 
was free and might fall on any syllable of the word. 

57. In the followino' words the Sanskrit tone fell on 
the first syllable. In these words it is the first syllable 
that has retained its length, and the second that has been 
shortened. 

Skt. M. 

catura&ram cauras 

sdma ntah sdvdt 

2 '>drdi'atah 2 >drcd 

58. There are, however, a number of words which, 
having the tone on the final syllable in Sanskrit, have lost 
the final in Marathi, but have been treated just like the 
preceding class in retaining the length of the initial. 


Skt. 

M. 

(i. 

gopdld- 

golil 

govdl 

2Kddsdh, 

palas 

palds 

du.dcdldh 

dulcal 

dukdl 

nanandv- 

nanad 

P. nandn 

mdrjdrdh 

mdjar 

mdjdr 

kumardh 

kuvar 

kuvdr 

iriparndh 

tivan 


2 mmndgdh 

2nmav 


ahgdrdh 

Igal 

dgdro 

imasdndh 

masan 

masdn 

jd nidtf- 

jdvai 

jamdi 

itaimirghah 

sardg 


drdsah 

dvsd 

avds 

U 2 >u vdsah 

dsd 


yuj nd2Kii'itdm 

jdnire 

ja7idi 


59. If the cases that wc have already had in Maharastri 
of shortening are a true guide, e.g. hu/maro < kwindr&h, 
then the shortening of the long syllable may have taken 
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place before the loss of the final s\-llahle. Bat at some 
time or other the final syllable became much weakened — 
cf. the poetical form kumarii < kumaru — and finally 
disappeared altogether, mod. ^l.kOj-ar. This could hardly 
have happened if the final syllable had retained the chief 
stress of the Avord. At the same time the initial syllable 
retains its length, while the middle syllable is shortened. 
The presumption therefore is that at some time the chief 
stress was transferred from the final to the initial sA'llable, 
and that this change probably took place before the 
weakening of the final s\^llable. From § 33 it appeaiNsd 
that normally of the unstressed syllables of a Avord that 
furthest from the main .stress is the strongest, i.e. bears 
the chief secondary stress. Hence if mar ja' rah has a 
stress on the last syllable, there is probably a secondary 
stress on the first, <^marja''ral). Particularly Avhen the 
main stress falls on a part of the Avord so liable to 
weakening and shortening as the final syllable, is it liable 
to be transferred to the syllable of secondary stress.^ 

60. In support of this assumption of a secondary init ial 
stress in the case of finally stressed Avords, there is our 
knowledge of the previous existence of a secondary tone. 

(a) There are a certain number of copulativ'e compounds 
in the Rgveda Avhich are accented on both members.- 

(b) In the Satapathabrahmana in long compounds and 
in reduplicated formations a secondary accent Avas 
sometimes added. This accent occasionally takes the 
place of the original altogether.'* 

(c) There are a certain number of Avoids accented 
differently in later Sanskrit from earlier : e.g. guhrarah : 
gahvardh-, d^tau : ai^f.dtt , ; supta : saptd ; t'da- : tild-. 

Therefore, just as I suppo.sedall verbs to be stressed on 
the first syllable, so too, though from a different reason, 

‘ Cf. the change in English from \aufho\nzf, etc. (.still so spoken in 
Scotland and North Ireland) to \autho\rize, etc. 

^ Cf. Whitney, § T2.54. " See above, § 10, v. 
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all finally stres.ied (or toned) words became initialiy 
stressed (or toned), with the phonetic conseijuences noted 
above. 

61. There remains the case oC words in wliich the 
Sanskrit tone falts on an interior syllable : such an 
accented long vowel is retained ; 

Skt. M. c. 

upastlui na m vaUidn 

up<j.khydnain nklicin nklnhni 

nirnina- 'ii'ivCin? 

(cf. the verb nicn? : nln-ii yafi) 
rydkhycinam vdkluin rnkluui 

Compare these Avith the words in § 58. 

62. When the accented votvel is i or u, it is retained : 
whereas if unaccented, it becomes a, as in all cases in 
Gujrati. 

(a) Accented t and «. 


hast ini 

halt In 

cf. G. rerii.n 

hhaginl 

bahln 


prdvfsd 

jMUS 


{h) Unaccented 

i and u < a. 


mdnnmh 

•indnati 

mdn<is 

srthilah 

sadhal 


kiLrkurah 

kakar 

kuk'ir 

harint 

haran 

haran 

linmilati 

nmalnP 


pdrinayuti 

•parannP 

puranvn 

(a) Accented t 

and li remain. 


godluimah 

gahft, 

H. gohh. 

kharjiirah 

khaj Hr 

khaj u.r 

{b) Unaccented 

1, u.e < o. 


siripili 

siros 

sirL's 

agnidjut- 

agthJ 

dgithi 


{dgithd is a loan-word from H.) 
*ini m idayati nmalni’ 

*gdvepiyati, gavnsnP 
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63. There remains the large cla.s.s of Sanski-it dissyllabic- 
words accented on the last syllable in Sanskrit, but 
appearing as dissyllables with an initial long in Mai-athi : 
e.g., mai : mdt 'r- : sail : sadhii.-. These Maratlii words, 
however, are derived from extensions of the Sanskrit 
dissyllables : viatrkd, sddhulcah, etc. 

64. Two factors come in to disturb the symmetry of 
this system : A. Analogy, B. Borrowing. 

A. i. The fact that all verbs and all finally accented 
words ended by becoming initially stressed, and that the 
great majority of words were either initially or finally 
accented, tended to make the language chiefly an initially 
stressed language. In this way there must have been 
a strong tendency to place the stress on the initial syllable 
of even mediallj^ stressed words. Examples of this may 
perhaps be seen in : 

gddhdnam gofhan 

prat idhd n« pa it ha n 

But it sliould be remembered that there are considerable 
fluctuations even in the Sanskrit accent as handed down 
to us. Some of these apparent inconsistencies may date 
back to the time of the tone. 

ii. As the result of special analogy we have pasdrne 
beside jmsari}^ after the simple verb sdrne} 

B. Marathi has on its northern and eastern boundaries 
closely connected languages of the penultimate stress tj-pe. 
From these it has borrowed words : e.g. ugifhd from 
H. dglthd, beside M. agthl < Skt. agni^fhd-. Similarly, it 
has been much influenced by the literary and relio-ious 
language, Sanskrit. Perhaps here is the explanation of 
the length of tlie first syllable of vCikhan (where we 
should expect *vukhun) < Skt. ryakJnjdnam, while in 
radian < upastJidnam we see -a-. Similarly, dukCil by the 
side of dukid < Skt. dudadah. The fjuestion is, however, 
complicated by the fact that there are similar written 


* See above, § 54. 
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lengths, pronounced short, in Bengali : e.g. pathdna, 
idmdi [patha'no. d^amad', not potha'no, dpmad'] < 
pras thapayati, jd'nndtr-. On the other hand, palchldna 
[pokhla no] < praksdlayati} 

65. I shall now examine those words of whose Sanskrit 
accent we have no tradition. 

i. Nomina actionis were accented for the most part 
on the root, nomina agentis on the suffix.- In the case of 
simple stems this would be of equal effect in Marathi, for 
in both cases the result would be a stress on the first 
syllable. The case of compound stems is different. Here 
the accent fell chiefly on the final syllable, e.g. samgamdh. 


We have already had : 

a rasa - 

avsa 

avas 

Cvpa vasd- 

dsd 


To them may be added : 

avdda- 

deal 

aval 

prastara- 

pdthrd 

pnfhdro 

vydpdrah 

fdrar 


samghdfnh 

sdghad 

saghado 


There are, however, even in Sanskrit a certain number 
of these compound verbal nouns which have the accent on 
the root-syllable : e.g. nlpdtah, dh’esah. ^Ye have had 
vydkhydnam, upasthdtiam, nirvdnam, upakhydnam. It 
is possible that an antithesis in accentuation arose between 
verbs and nouns of this type, the verb (the Marathi 
infinitive is derived from this verbal noun in -na-) having 
the accent on the prefix, and the noun on the root : e.g., 
invip' (verb) ; nirdyP (noun). On this point Bloch says : 
“ II semble que les substantifs verbaux aient de preference 
la longue.” ^ Further it inn.st be noted that many of 
these substantives are nomina actionis in Marathi, whereas 

' See aljov€'. § i-2. The subject needs further investigation. 

" Whitney, S 114S. 

“ § 52, 4. 
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tliey were noiniiia agenti.s in Sanskrit, e.g., 41. utdnd : 
uttCina . Thus: — 


uttdnu- 

ndbhdra- 

•jirasdra- 

nihsvdsaJi 


utdnd : verb ^itne 
ubhdrd : ,, uhluu'iir 

jKlsdrd : 

nisds {nimsite i.s formed from 

nim.-i, not < yiihivdso.ijutL). 


It will be noticed that in the ca.se of dvddo.-, prastdra 
vjjdpdra-samghdfa-pvheve the Maratlii form .sliows original 
initial or final accentuation, there are no corresponding 
verbs with a short medial vowel. Hence there would be 
no compelling force of analog}' in the case of these words. 

ii. When a stem i.s strengthened by vrddlti and the 
sulEx -ya-, the accent falls on the first syllable, e.g. 
palitA- : iidlitya-} Here : 

*pdralcya- pCirnl: 

dlasyam dhis 

iii. Derivatives in -ya- without vrddhi have the 
accent either on the first or the last syllable.- Here : 

rahasyum rahas 

iv. Most compounds of 2 )dti- and pdtnl are accented 
on the first member.* Here : 


mpatnl sarat 

V. Dependent compounds of which the second member 
is a verbal stem are accented on the second member.'* We 
have had a.svagaiidkdh, gajydldh. 

kaldpa- kali'd 

* nikmpdldji rdkhvul (cf. yupdlaJi) 

*garhast}iak gharat 

vi. Secondary adjectives in -In are accented on the 
suffix, with feminine -'ml., e.g. haUtil.-' We have had 
liust'm 1. 


' W'hitaey, § 1211a. 

- Whitney, g 1267a 

- Whitney, S 1230. 


- Wljitney, § 1212. 
* Whitney, § 1270. 
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sarpinl sapm 

Opposed to this is luiran < harini : masc. liarinaJi. 


vii. Where a long syllable immediately precedes 
a secondary derivative suffix, there seems to be some 
tendency to accent itd 


rasdlali 

rasdJ 

krmyialj 

kisdn 

haritdlah 

hari/dl 

On the other hand, ndi'ikelah 

> *ndrialw 

tii!<drah 

iiisdr 

taddgah (i.e. *tatdko.-) 

to ld, r 

viii. Other compounds : 


satkdrah 

sahdr 

araghattah, 

rahdt 

nihJcarma- 

nikdmi 


On the other hand, with initial or final accentuation : 
*matrgharam (; grhd-) maker mdhiru 
pranaptri R. jyandtl 

ix. In a number of other words there is nothing 
beyond the vowel change to determine the original accent ; 


(a) On the initial 

or final syllable : 


katdha- 

kadha 1 

kada i 

mdtuldnl 

mdvlan 


Karndtakah 

Kandd 

Ka nddo 

hainbhdrak 

hdbar 


kapardd- 

ka vdd 


vardha- 

varal 


pulinah 

pid-ar 


lasminm 

lasan 

lasan, H. 

cipifah 

civad 


Pkt. Icadantani - 

Icadtar 


„ kadappa- 

kadap 



^ Whitney, 1*22*2, 1*2*27. 
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ill) On the interior syllable : 
liiitgiilali 

lc(U'puram (cf. Idairjnra-) kdiJiir hipar 

kdiyCisah {*l-ap}msO ?) kCipCis kapds 

rdk-'psdh {*r((kkhiso ?) rdkhis 


60. In the type X ^ X or x 
dropped and the second i.s retained : 


pirastardli 

pat] tar 

gnrdnhhdh 

gadha c 

karkurdh 

kdka )• 

ka mid.]! 

kami 

paraidh 

pharas 

adgarah 

sdyar 

Uingalam 

ndgar 

pduf<karam 

pokhar 


X , the last syllable is 

pdtliur 
H. yad/ifi < *gddahd 
kdkar 


'adfjur 

pokliur 


Similarly; damanl > damn, kacchapah > kdsav, klairparah 

> khdpar, sarkavd > sdkar, cikkanam > cikan, srnkhaltl 

> sdkhal, mrnkmnam > mdkhan, argald > dgal, kuttanl > 
knfnn, samkafah > sdkad, kajjalam > kdjal, harharah > 
bdbar, utkarah > ukar, ksapamh > khavan, panasah 

> jdianas. 

67. There are a considerable number of cases that 
cannot be brought under these general rules. Some have 
already been mentioned,^ and have been ascribed to 
analogical change of accent, to influence of connected 
forms, and to borrowing. There are, however, others. 

A. Words which have a instead of d. Bloch quotes 
a number of example.s.- 

i. The d of a simple word i.s shortened to a in a 
derivative or compound :e.g. khdtikhatdg; gadhav.gadhdd', 
phdtnn ; jdiatakne ; 'tidflid ; nathdvd. Here I am inclined 
to see a later tendency to shorten the first syllable of a 
long word, similarly as Bihar! shortens the first syllable in 
ghontird : g/idrdd 


- S 4S ff. 


' See above, § (i4. 


“ See above. § 2.S. 
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For some of Bloch’s examples I should suggest special 
explanations, vanaj is < rruiijydm, not vanijyom, ndfhd 

< *nastakdh, nathdrd, < *na.‘^taJcdrali. Under the first 
heading would come cakvd, < cakravdkah for *cdkrd , if it 
is not a loan-word (cf. G.H. cakvd < cakra vdkah). 

ii. A certain number of words must probablj’ be 
attributed to borrowintr as Bloch suggests. Among these 
I should place the monosyllabic words with a instead of 
d: kliaj < kliarjuJi, nath < nastd, latfk lat<ya^tih, side 

< satka-, hat hat < hatta-. Literary and common Hindu- 
stani shows the same phenomenon : sac saced < satya-, 
kal < kalyam : Bihari kali} These are borrowings from 
a north-western language like Panjabi, which has sacc 
saced, natth, kali, haft, lafthi, etc. 

iii. Fluctuation between a and d in transitive and 
intransitive verbs was discussed above.” 

iv. There is fluctuation of quantity in the initial 
syllables of words not covered by the previous classes : 
e.g. adhd { < ardha-) but dd, dgal < argaluh , dphnlnP 

> dsphdlayati, vdkhdnnl, dkhd < dksata- and some others. 
On this point Bloch says: “A propos de odQi)- {ardha-) 
il [Molesworth] donne cependant une indication inter- 
essante : apres avoir etabli une nuance de sens entre 
ad- et dd-, il convient que I'usage contredit ses definitions: 
en realite ad- est la forme du de^, dd- celle du Concan. 
Est-ce la la cle de toutes les hesitations de la graphic de 
a en syllabe initiale ? S agit-il d’ailleurs d une difference 
de timbre, ou de quantite, ou des deux concurrement i Ce 
sont la questions auxquelles I’experience directe seule 
pourra repondre.” ^ 

(a) In some words there is d in place of a : e.g. pads! 
(Pkt. padicchid), jgdras (parlkm-), j^drusnC (paryus-). 
Bloch says : “ Il s’agit ici d’une action luorphologique 

' See above, § o.l. 

- See above, § 54. 

= §49. 
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dont oil reti’Oiive la trace des le prakrit et jusiju eii Sanskrit 
(v. Pischel, §§ 77-8). * 

(/3) In a number of verbs there is a confusion between 
a and d: khannP and khCinne “ to dig ”, /turac and }uirnP 
“ to take ”, carne “ to graze ” and cdrne “ to graze or to 
cause to graze ”, sco'iie or sdnie opposed to tar/iP “to swim” 
and td7')ie “to rescue”. This confusion results from 
analogj" with the compound verbs: e.g. both nisdrayatl 
and iilsarati > itisarnP (as opposed to mrati > same and 
sdrayati > sdrne), uttMxiyati and iittarati > idai'ne.- The 
difference of the simple verb is sometimes transferred to 
the compound : e.g. ^darnP or iitCmjie after ta rne. The 
d in visdvnP < v'lhximayati is due to the influence of the 
noun visdva < visrdma-? vdkhdnne is formed from vdkhdn, 
as the nn shows ; nlsdsnP from nisds. 

V. There is hesitation between f, u, and a in final 
syllables : e.g. md)ms or mdnas, Idkud or Idkad, kdpus or 
kdpas, kivin or kivan. The possibility of borrowing should 
be kept in mind : cf. G. mdnas, Idkad. But a Marathi 
speaker informs me that whereas he says mdiius, Idkud, 
kdpus, etc., for the nominative, for the dative he says 
nidnasdld, Idkaddld, kdpasdld, whether it is so written or 
not. We have here an indication of a later tendency (cf. 
initial d > a*) to slur vowels in the interior of a poly- 
syllabic word. The case of Karan and harln is other. 
Haran when used alone, without suggestion from the 
context, means the female (i.e. < hurini). But hnrindh 
also became haran, and the word made no distinction 
between the male and female. To fill this gap the Skt. 
litirina- was borrowed and took the form of KarTn. It is 
possible that here also we have the explanation of other 
\ ariations between i, d, and a in final syllables. 

68. We are now in a position to attempt to determine 

* S 49, 1. Cf. also my article in JKAS., 1915, p. 2.3. 

2 See above, § 54. ^ See above, § 65. i. ^ See above, § 67, A. i. 
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what happened to the tirst S3^11ab]e in words of the 
type —XX. AVas it shortened or not ? 


(a) i. Against shortenin 
following words : 

g in — 

~ X speak 

rydikhydnum 

rdkJidn 

rukhdil 

knipuram 

kdpdr 

kapu r 

kdrpdsah 

kdpas 

kapds 


The case of vukhdn has ah’eady been discussed. ^ It 
may also have been influenced by a verb *vdkhne, 
replaced later b}’ vdkhdnne. The accent of karpuram is 
unknown ; possibly kdpTir represents a *kdpar influenced 
b}' Skt. karpura-, G. kapdr : cf. kdparvani, “camphor 
water.” The question of kapus is veiy obscure, as no u 
appears in Sanskrit. 

ii. For shortening speak ; 


U2)asthdnam 

vafhdn 

satkdrah 

sakdr 

godhiima?!' 

gall'd, 

kharjnrah 

khajur 

’nastakdra- 

nathdrd 


cdmdr < carmakdrah is doubtless due to analogy with 
cam < carmu. AA^ords in which the first vowel is i or to 
do not bear on the question, since in this position f, u 
would in any case have been shortened. 

{b) The case of — ^ X appears to be diflerent. Here 
the first .s^dlable regularly retains its length : 


hast ini 

hattlii 

prd vrsd 

p>d as 

sarpinl 

sdpln 

Pkt. lalchndam 

Idkdcl 


G9. Of the changes ascribed by Pischel to the action of 
the stress in Maharastri, except the shortening of 
svllables dealt with above, there is little or no tz’ace in 
Alarathi. The doubling of consonants I hav’e put down 
‘ See above, § 64 B. 
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to other causes;^ moreover, Marathi does not show all 
pre-accentual consonants doubled ; e.g. ‘piivinCKja h > 
piinav not *piind<j, addhukuh > sdft not *sdtik, etc., etc. 
Of the change of pre-accentual a to i or u, only pik and 
perhaps dpne is preserved in Marathi : Skt. pakrnh > 
Mh. pikkd > M. ptZ;, Skt. arpiayati > Mh. uppti > M. opnk. 
Of the change of post-accentual d to i, there is no trace : 
1st plur. pres, -amah (for which Pischel quotes -imO) > -u 
or -a not *-i. Neither kivin (beside kivaii) nor /,y7/u'7s 
{: kdrpdsa-) can be ascribed to this, since h'pandh > kiri nu 
would giveonlyM.A;tra>i; similarly, Mrpasa/t > *]:dppus(j > 
would give *lcdpas. It tvill be seen from this that tlie 
number of words in Avhich this change would remain 
visible is very small. 

70. To sum up : the original tone of Sanskrit, it.self 
descended from the Indo-Germanic tone, became in the 
pre-Marathi stage a stress. 

i. In verbs the tone or stress M-as confined to the first 
sjdlable. 

ii. In other -words, when the accent rested on the last 
syllable, there was a secondary accent on the first. This 
afterwards became the chief stress. 

iii. Initial syllables retained their length, if stressed : 
or if unstressed, when followed by a short stressed 
syllable. Otherwise they were shortened. 

iv. Medial syllables retained their length, if stressed ; 
if unstressed they were shortened or lost. 

V. Penultimate i ti, if stressed, > I a ; if un- 
stressed, > a. 

vi. There was a later influence at work through 
which initial syllables, Avhen a word was lengthened in 
any way, tended to become short, and interior sj-llables to 
be slurred. 

71. Thus we have the accent .scheme for the history of 
Marathi : 


^ See above, § 13. 
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Skt. 

_ X 

^ X nisara 
— X (isphdlnya 
^ — X smasdni'ih 
— X U2Jasthdnam 
— X *}yrdvf:2d 
^ ^ X hhaginl 


il. 

— — ' papilnLcl 
— ' — nisar 

— ^ dpi ml 
^ w mnsnn 

— — vatjidn 

— — pd as 
— bahln 


72. If my assumptions are correct, a language can be 
added to those in M’hich the effects of tlie Indo-Germanic 
tone can still be observed ; and at the same time another 
line of demarcation is provided for the modern Indo-Aryan 
languages. On the one side Gujrati, Sindhi, Panjabi, 
Hindi, Singhalese, and perhaps Bengali — all descended 
from a language or languages which possessed the 
penultimate stress : on the other Mai'athi showing the 
otfeets of a stress ivhich was derived from the tone of 
Sanskrit. 

73. When considering this division, it should not be 
forgotten that the udatta of the Rgveda was a low tone, 
while that described by Panini \vas a high tone. Is this 
a first sign of separation in accentual system ? 


I 
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THE ARZAWAN LETTERS AND OTHER HITTITE NOTES 

By Professor A. H. SAYCE 

TX the new volume of the VorderasiatiscJie Schrift- 
denJcmdler dcr kunigl ichen Miiseen zii Berlin (Heft xii, 
1915) Dr. Otto Schroeder has published a revised copy 
(No. 202) of what is known as the Second Arzawa Tablet 
found at Tel el-Amarna and now in Berlin. As I was the 
first to point out many years ago (Proceedings of the 
Society of Biblical Archaeology, xi, 1889), the text of 
the tablet, like that of the First Tablet addressed to the 
king of Arzawa, is in the Hittite language. The revised 
copy of the Second Tablet is a great improvement on 
what has been previously at our disposal, and with the 
help of the Hittite Vocabularies (for which see JRAS. 
October, 1914) and various otlier tablets from Boghaz 
Keui, it is now possible to present a translation of it. 
The tablet contains a letter from a Hittite named Labbaya 
who was emploj’ed in escorting the caravans from Khali- 
rabbat or Eastern Cappadocia to Canaan, and who with 
his two sons was accused of intriguing with the enemies 
of the Pharaoh and even occupying Canaanitish cities. 
We hear a good deal about him in tlie Tel el-Amarna 
correspondence, which includes two letters from him in 
Semitic Babylonian, rebutting the accusations that had 
been brought against him and protesting his fidelity to 
the Egyptian Government. 

Here is the letter in Hittite : — 

1. D.P. a-ta-mu ki-i te-it D.P. Lab-ba-ya 
To my lord tkiis says Labbaya : 

2. ... me-mi-is-ta U-an-wa-au-na-s 
[lam] thy servant of the land of Van : 
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3. is-kha-ni-it-ta-ra-a-tai- i-ya u-e-ni 

devcn f lines seven I ninke in-ouf mf ton 

4. [nu-iiiu] D.P. Lab-ba- 3 ’a-aii u-nl kha-a-ini 

[To me] Lnhhinja do not write 

5. sa-ya-at me-nii-is-ta a-iia dub-bi-iiia-at-ta-an 

nccusuf ions (that) t](ij serriinf to fhji li4frr 

6. u-ul ki-it-ta-at 
is not faithful. 

7. nu riia-a-an kha-an-da-aii ain-nie-el QAR-TAB-ya 
As for that, a support like a footstool 

8. sa-an-klii-is di(?)-si mi-wa-ta u-id iia-iiia 

providing I .. . tothee(!) not ata.ll(!) 

9. bi-ikh-khi bi-ikh-khi-it-ta 

I .. . thy .. . 


10. mu-niu-(nia) D.P. Lab-ba-ya-an EGIR-khat khat-ra-a 

To me also Lahbaya according to tltecnstom 

11. is-tu AMEL te-ini-ya li-li-wa-akh-khu-ii-an-zi 

of messengers entrust 

12. na-i ku-nn-na-inu nie-mi-an 

what for them I fulfil (in the way of) service 

dub-bi-az 
even the letters 


13. 

EGIR-khat 

kha-at-ra-a-i 



for 

the messengers. 


14. 

ki-i-glia 

dub-bi ku-i.s 

DUB-f'AR-as 


In respect of 

a letter being. 

the letters 

15. 

as-kha-a-i 

iia-an an 

pa-[it] 


I hare j Kicked : this one which has given 
IG. Kha-at-ta-aii-na-as SARR-u.s 
the Hittite king, 

17. [KUR]-KUR(0-E (?)-na-as-ta AN UD-us 
bi [the mountain?] land the Sun-god, 
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1 8. as-su-u-li pa-akh-ta-an-ta-as 

I Juir/' c(jnL'eijr<L fhij jirf'seiit 

19. iiH-ut-ta SU-ZUX-us a-ra-akh-za-an-da 

ii> thee coins dhunclantly 

20. a«-su-ii-li khar-gan-dii 

7 ]i<irc ilespafcJtnl : iiuty they be su^xlent (i ). 

21. y.i-ik-inu DUB-SAR-a.s as-su-u-li 

me (!) : the letters I hnve despatched 

22. kha-at-ra-a-i uain-ma-za TAG(?)-an EGIR-an 
to the messengers : thereupon the . . . in future 

28. i-ya 
I (!) perform. 

2-i. DUB-ZUN . . . ku(r)-e u-da-au-zi 
'The letters .... give (me) 

25. mi ne-es-ra-ui t[u]-qa kha-at-ri-es-ki 
for in return ordering thus. 

Xotes 

1. There was a verb hi, “to speak,” as is shown by the 
Vocabularies, whieli give bunns-hiuicar, “to ask questions,” 
paldddies-hiuiear, “ to utter hostile words,” hhuavarza- 
hiuicar, kharza-kiuicar (SAHV.,pp. 27, 29).^^ We cannot, 
liowever, read h i-i-e- if , since the mutilated third character 
is te rather than e. 

2. Uan was the district westward of Aleppo. 

3. The signiticatioii of the line is fixed by the Tel el- 
Amarna letters, which are in Semitic. With ishhanittard- 
iar compare kuwabittld^rd, “ more times ’’ (SAHV., p. 12). 
The Vocabularies have informed us that the verb iya 
(inf. i ya-u-war) signified “ to make ", “ do 

5. The meaning of this paragi'aph is furnished by the 
letters of Labbaya in Semitic Babylonian. Sayat is 

* That is Professor Fr. Delitzsch's jTuper, “ Sumei isch-akkadisch- 
liettitische Vocabularfrugmente” (1914), for wliicii vSee JRAS. October, 
1914, pp. 9t)5-7*2. 
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a plural like hibhit, “ chariots.” Kittut, 3id pers. sing., is 
from the Babylonian kittu. The substantive kittani 
occurs ill Yuzg.at, 061'. 18 : Kluildikhinuts aftisai (innitifti 
te-izzi kl uzzikl-ta-nl (tkkun kitbi-ui kithbu-wa (i.ddhi, 
Khakhkhiinas at the word of his father (and) mother 
acting according to justice (and ) faithfulness has said : 

I have given,” etc. Azziki may also be a loan-word ; in 
an unpublished text we have: AN UD-«s- n.zziki siis (dtas 
AN-3IES azziglui-te dheim AN-ilES azzigha-te, “ May 
the Sun-god direct, ma\' his divine fathers direct, may the 
gods direct the command ! ” 

Duhhimattan is for dubhiman-tan. The plur. acc. of 
dubbi is dubbiuz : the sing, acc., however, is formed with 
the suffix -ma. 

7. The signification of khanda-n has been furnished by 
the Vocabularies (JRAS. October, 1914). 

8. I have no clue to the meaning of nuiva-fo, which is 

found in unpublished texts by the side of and 

nu-sii, nuu'a-f/}«i, mnva-san, etc. Nuwu is possibly an 
enlarged form of niL In a text published by Boissier 
{Bubyloniacu, iv, 4; iii, rev. 11) we read: ddir ihutvu 
<(bdmt, “ for ever the vuwa of our father.” 

9. Bikhkhi (and bukhkhi) occur in the text I have 
published, JRAS. October, 1912, p. 1030. Bikhkhi maj- 
be a 2nd pers. imp. 

10. The signihcation of kladra is given by the 
Vocabularies, where tlie abstract derivative khutri-essar is 
translated by the Ass. ferUim and nrhim. 

11. Temiya is from the Ass. dhemu like dheim above 
(note on line 5). Lili-wakhkhu-unzi is a compound of 
Zi(iand wakhkhuiounA in ivakhklm-faygn of a Vocabulary 
I have published, JRAS. October, 1912. 

12. Kunn<i is literally “completion”. According to 
the Vocabularies the verb kiinnu-war is the Ass. mahi, 
“ to be full.” 

10-13. EGIR-/i’/(rtf is to be read nutklddiaf. 
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14. Kiiis is the participle of the verb “ to be ”, of 
which kuit is a 3rd pers. sing. Both are used as pro- 
nominal particles in sentences difficult to translate. 
Thus, in the Vocabularies, id kuis ivnlkissuras and id 
seggonza are alike translated by the Ass. “not strong” ; 
“ he has no rival ” is given as uanza kuis, “ being first ” ; 
kuid is “who”, “something”, “nothing”, and nu kuid 
“ wherefore ”, “ when ”. Literally it would be “ it is 
(that) ”, “ is it (that) ?” 

The borrowed Assyrian ki, with the Hittite suffix 
gka or gun, is used as it is b\' Labbaya in his letters in 
Semitic Babj-lonian. 

15. In the Vocabularies (SAHV., p. 18) KHAR-KHAR 
askkani - suwar is coupled with o.ndu -iuruhhuar, “to 
collect.” The ideographic KHAR - KHAR signifies 
“ together ”, “ collection ”, “ completeness ”, and suuvr 
in compounds seems to mean “ to make ” ; hence the 
root askha would have some such signification as 
“ 2 )acking”. 

18. Pakhtantas would be a form similar to aniafkts 
for aniuntas in the First Arzawan letter, with Avhich 
DUMUQ-aiidn may be compared. It seems to be the 
plural of a form in -audit or -antu. Dr. Knudtzon, 
however, reads 'pakhtan-ta-ki, which would give a better 
sense, “ according to thy wish”(?). 

21. In unpublished texts I find zik, ziq-qu, and zik-mas. 

23. It is possible that iya is the 2nd pers. imperative. 

24. Tuqa is also written tu-uq-qa in unpublished texts, 
fuq-qa in the First Arzawan Letter. 

The First Arzawan Letter 

1. um-ma D.P. Ni-mu-ut-ri-ya sarru rabu sar 
Thus Neh-nidt-Ra, the great king, king 

mat Mi-iz-za-ri 
«/ Egyqit 
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2. [a]-na D.P. Tar-klm-uii-da-ra-ba sar 

td TiirlliiLitdiirdbd, 

mat Av-za-wa ki-be-ma 

nf ArcdU'ii. .sin/n that 


o. kat-ti-mi DUMUQ-in BIT-ZUX-mi 
Unfa me are prospe rou:^ 'my houses. 
TUR-MES-mi 
ray children, 

4. AMEL-MES-GAL-GAL-as 
the yenends 

ANSU-KUR-RA-ZUX-mi 


l)A:M-31E.S-mi 

my a' I res. 


ZAB-MES-mi 
of iiiy army, 


aiy tamscs, 

0 . bi-ib-bi-id-mi KUR-KUR-ZUX-ini ga(n)-an-da 
■my ch(iriots, my dvmiu ions, for ever 

6 kliu-u-iiia-aii DUilUQ-in 

exceedingly are they prosperous. 


7. du-uq-qa kat-ta khu-u-ma-an DUMUQ-iu 

In, return to thee exceeding prosperity 

e-es-tu 

mayest thou have; 

8. BIT-ZUX-ti DAM-MES-ti TUR-MES-ti 

of lli!l houses, thy wives, thy children, 

AMEL-MES-GAL-GAL-a.s 
the generals 

9. ZAB-MES-ti -AXSU-KUR-RA-ZUX-ti bi-ib-bi-id-ti 

q/ llty army, thy horses, thy chariots, 

10. KUR-ZUX-ti khii-u-iua-an DUMUQ-in 

thy dominions, exceeding prosperity 

e-e.s-tu 

mayest thou have! 


1 1 . ka-a-as-ma-at-ta u-i-e-nu-un D.P. Ir-sa-ap-pa 
On thy account I am charging Ii'sappa 
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12. AMEL klia-hi-ga-tal-Ia-an-mi-in a-u-wa-ni 

m>j envoy ivith the request (!) : 

TUK-SAL-ti 
Thy daxKjhter 

lo. AN-UD-iiii ku-in DAM-an-ni u-wa-da-an-zi 
of Illy Siui-yod to he the wife deliver! 

14. iiu-us-si li-il-kliu-wa-i ZAL-an SAG-DU-si 
To hiin I have entrusted the oil of her head. 

15. ka-a-as-ma-ta up-pa-akh-khu-un I. su-kha-la-li-ya 
On thy uccoii'nt I urn qn-esentiny 1 hriclc 

AZAG-GI-as 
of gold 
IG. DUMUQ-ta 
as thy grutxiity. 

17. a-ni-ya-at-ta-as nia-mu ku-e-da-as 

Thy dowry-gifts together with (! ) long 

klia-at-ra-a-es (?) 
messages 

18. ub-bi wa-ra-at-mu ne-it-ta up-pa-akh-khi 
I have received ; my replies to thee I trill present 

EGIR-an-da 

afterwards. 

19. iia-as-ta AMEL klia-lu-ga-tal-la-at-tin ain-ine-el-]a 

ir/te?i thy envoy like 

20. A5IEL kha-lu-ga-tal-la-an EGIR-khat khat-ra-a 

(Hi envoy according to custom 

khu-u-da-a-ak 
thou seest 

21. na-i na-at u-wa-an-du 
to him them let them deliver. 

22. iiu-ut-ta u-wa-an-zi u-da-an-zi ku-sa-ta 
As for thee, deliver (and) give thy dowry (and) 

TUR-SAL-ti 
thy daughter. 
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23. AMELkha-lu-ga-tal-as-ini-is AMELkha-lu-ga-tal-la-.sa 

My envoy, an envoy 

24. ku-i.s tu-el u-it na-as ag-ga-a.s 

(really ) he iny, hereafter brinyx tltexe i/tfl-'^- 

25. nu-inu an-tu-ukh-su-u.s ga-as-ga-as 

As for me, the men, tlte artizans (f ) 

KUR-ya-as nb-bi is-ta-ba-a.s-su-im 

of the country, I have received ; the number 

26. zi-in-nu-uk khu-u-ma-an-da 
thou hast supplied exceedinyly. 


27. nu-kha-ad-du-sa-as-.sa KUR-e i-ga-id 

Of the mines of the moiintains the prorl nets 

28. nu-ut-ta ka-a-as-nia bi-ib-bi-es-sar up-pa-kliu-im 

to thee for chnriotry as a 2)rese7it 

as-su-li . . . 

I luive despatclied \hy the hand] 

29. ki-is-sa-ri-is-si D.P. Ir-sa-ap-pa 
of the noble (? ) Irsappa 

AMEL kha-lu-[ga-tal-]a-ini] 
my envoy : — 

30. I-EN su-kha-la-li-ya AZAG-GI KI-LAL-BI-SU 

one brick of yold, its ireiyht 

31. XX ma-na AZAG-GI III KITE DI(?) 

dO manehs of yold ; ,3 .. . yarments ; 

III KITE ED-DE-A- . . . 
d . . . yarments ; 

32. Ill KITE khu-uz-zi VIII KITE ku-si-it-ti-in 

3 .. . yarments; S . . . robes; 

33. IC KITE an-wa-al-ga-an IC KITE klia-ap-pa . . . 

100 . . . 7-obes; 100 .. . robes; 
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34. IC KITU inu-as-tal-li-j-a-as-sa . . . 

100 .. . robe-f . . . : 

35. IV ABNU ku-ku-bu GAL ZAL DUG-GA 

4^ stone jars, htvijr ones, (of) good oil ; 

VI ABXU ku-kii-[bii] . . . 

6' stone jars . . . 

36. SA ZAL DUG-GA III GIS-GU-ZA GIS 

of good oil ; 3 thrones of wood 

sar-khat pa-iia-[si-i)a] 

With splendid jroiits ; 

37. X GIS-GU-ZA SA GIS-KAL is-tu 

10 thrones of ebony with 

KA-PIR-bi-[ri] . . .* 
ivory 

38. u-ukh-khu-uz IC GIS-KAL as-su-li 

inlaid ; (and) 100 ebony -logs I have despatched. 


Notes 

2. The second element in the name of Tarkhun-daraba 
is found in the Greek Cilician names ’Ptop-Sep^e-nit and 
Tep0e-ij,acn<;. 

3. DU MUQ- ill seems to be an accusative governed by 
estu understood. 

6. Khuman is strictly an adjective agreeing with 

DUMUQ- ill. 

7. Es-tu, is literally “thy possession”. The verb 
essuwar or esuwar is given in the Vocabularies, as well 
as the substantive essai (UD-KAM-us anian kuis essai. 
“ daily wage for possession,” Sumerian A-GIS-GAR-RA, 
SAHV., p. 19). 

11. Kdsmidta for Kdsnian-ta. 

JJienun may be from the same root as ueni above 
(Second Arzawan Letter, 1. 3). There was a 1st pers. of 
the vei'b ending in -iin (e.g. nakhaddakhkhun, Yuzgat, 
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rev. 5), but here uieiiiin may be an accusative or an 
adverb (like linun, now ”). However. ujijxilMchun (in 
1. 15) favours the verbal termination, unless the latter is 
peculiar to the (causative ?) form in -khUi-. 

14. We learn from the Vocabularies that the Hittite 
word for “ head ” was Icholancld. 

15. In unpublished in.scriptions the place of snklinlal iijn 
is taken by the ideograph of “ brick 

IS. The signification I assigned many years ago to 
uhhi has been verified by the Vocabularies, which give 
the A.s.syrian snhidtiim as the equivalent of uhhix(s(ir} 
(SAHV.“ p. 12). 

The sing. acc. ^mran is met with by the side of the 
plural ivarat. Xu-iuamt is found in the sense of “on the 
contrary ”, as in the two texts which I have publi.shed in 
JRAS. October, 1914, pp. 971, 972, where I have left the 
expression untranslated. 

Nitta is probably for nutta, since we have other 
examples of an interchange of ne (or i) and u (i.e. ii), as 
in e-izza and u-izza, “old.” 

19. Nasta is probably the demonstrative pronoun nan 
with the locative suffix -tu. 

20. Khudak is used for the 2nd pers. sing., though 
I suspect that it is really a passive gerund, like zinnuk 
below (1. 26). Its signification is determined by the 
following passage in an unpublished text : — 

i-na UD-III-KADI ma-a-an lu-uk-kat-ta 

On the third da ij if a meteor (t) 

ka-ru-u-wa-ri-wa-ar kliu-da-ak nu 3IAS-GAL 
in the morning thou seest, to a groivn kid 
I LU-SIQQA u-un-ni-an-zi 
a bring. 

In the text I have translated in JRA.S. October, 1909, 
the place of khudid; is taken by the ideograph SI, “is 
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seen " (Inkl'iiftii-inii Inn sn miL SI, '' if a ineteor(0 in the 
■sky is seen '). In Yuzgat. r<n\ 40-1, we liave : — 

ina-a-an lu-uk-kat-ta be-el AX-liin pa-ni AX-liin 
If n }neti‘(j)I ' ) tlir loyil of the ijoilx hrfore the gods 
iz-glia( M-zi sa-na-iz-zi sa-me-se-iz-zi khu-nk-ina- 
(hs/iliigs in a. cleurf.') ski/ (mid) cuuses 
ns klui-uk-zi III SU ir-klia-iz-zi 
thunder (!) d times in the n-e ni mj (! ). 

The suffix -rt denotes the 3rd pers. sing, of the conditional 
or relative tense, as in c-cs-zi, “ (he who) lias.” 

21. Xnt refers to inirnt. Xni occupies the same place 
as above in Arzawa. ii, 12, and ua-andu seems to be 
a 3rd pers. plur., but tbe sense of the passage is 
obscure to me. 

22. Rush is the kussn, •' wage ’ or • paj’ment " (Ass. 
idu) of the Vocabularies. 

24. Agijas is the aqqut of the Tel el-Amarna tablets, 
which the context of the passage in whicli it occurs 
prevents us from explaining as ana qat, as Dr. Knudtzon 
has recently suggested. 

25. The abstract antiUdisa-tar is given as equivalent 
to <e?asit., “ mankind,” in SAHV., p. 29. ‘‘Man” is pun, 
as in uizza-pan, “old man.” 

Gasgas may be a corrupted form of the Assyrian 
kiskafte, “ workmen,” which appears as kls-kat-ta-ri-as in 
one of the Liverpool Hittite tablets {Annals of Arclacolog ij , 
iii, 3, pi. xxvi, ii, 8). 

Istahassun is a compound of istabha and dssu(icnr), 
which we find in an unpublished tablet: I-LU-BIT sa- 
ra-a is-tah-ha a-as-su-irrt-te an-ela ¥AJJl-uk-ku, “ round 
the threshold of the house let them heap up a store . . .” 

26. According to the Vocabularies zinnu(tvur) is the 
Ass. gamdru, “ to complete.” 

' It will be noticed that the suffixetl -mn take^ the place of man, 
which is the equivalent of the Assyrian i.ummn. 
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27. In the text I have publislied in JRAS. Octoher, 
1913, p. 1043, hluuMi must signify '■ open ’ rather than 
“ shut Hence in nu-khaddusa-assa I see a compound 
of nu and khuddu in the sense of “ openings’’ or ‘mines 
For the suffix cf. uranza-su, “ strong " (Ass. 

28. We learn from the Vocabularies that the suffix 
-(ejsscn- is used to form abstracts. 

29. The A’ocabularies give ival-kissaras as the equivalent 
of the Ass. leu, Sumerian aged, and couple it rvitli wafar- 
naklddianza , “ ambassador.’’ For the termination see the 
passage I have quoted in JRAS. October. 1913, p. 1045 
n. 1 :'’aN ALU-MAT-sa-os-si AMEL [SAXGU], “of the 
[priest] of the god of the city -land.” 

33. According to the Vocabularies khapa nznuv r 
meant “to be trustworthy” (Ass. dnglu), while anda. 
khapatiya-ivar was “an assassin” (Ass. mutikku fi'om 
dcdcu). 

34. Miuistalliya is probably the Assyrian mustullu, as 
“ the judge's robes ” are meant. 

36. Dr. Knudtzon is doubtless right in supplying KAL 
after GIS. Sarkhot pfuna is Assyrian. 

37. PIR (^f) is written inside KA, “ tooth.” In 

A'uzgat, obv. alone denotes “ ivory”. 

WoRD.s FOR Jars 

IM-yu-«.s-sa-a?r interchanges with a-ya-eis-m-((n, which 
we find in the phrase se-ir-eis-sei-aoi n-ya-as-sa-an UD- 
KA-BAR, “ a bronze jug of sweet wine ” (.see JRAS. 
October, 1912, p. 1035). In another passage ((yassaii is 
replaced by IM-ZU, “ clay jug,” and elsewhere by a-tc-es- 
sa-an (UD-KA-BAR), “ bronze jug,” also written ei-ti- 
is-sa(n). The ideograph GA is sometimes preHxed to 
kukuh, “ a (stone) jar,” as well as to khuhbur, the plural 
of which is khuhriis. Another word for a jar or jug is 
gnqiak. The Assyrian was borrowed under the 

form of passu. 
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KhADDU-WAR, “ TO OPEX " 

I have said above that khaddi must signify “ open 
Tliis throws light on a passage in YuzGAT, rev. 37—9, 
wliere we read : — 

sa-ne-iz-zi sa-me-si-iz-zi nu SAL su-gi be-el 

In adear(') sky to the priestess the lord 

AN-lini khu-uk-ina-a-us klm-uk-zi II Si' 
of the gods (gives signs) tivice 

ir-klia-a-iz-zi BIT-AN-lim 

at evening (t), when the temple of the gods 

kha-ad-ki na-as-ta khat-ra-a u-iz-zi 
is opened according to(?) law; in old days 
a-bi -ya ut-ti u-ul ku-it-ki i-ya-zi 

my father thns(l) it xvos not that he did. 

Can nasta. here be equivalent to natta, “ not ” ? 

Uizzi is “old” (see JRAS. October, 1912, p. 1035, 
rlzzazzi) : according to the Vocabularies uizza-pun is “an 
old man 

Fragment of a Vocabclary 

The fragment of which I have given a copy in JRAS., 
October, 1912, p. 1033, is part of a Vocabulary, It 
reads : — 

[wa]-akh-khu-tag-ga , , . 
wa-akh-khu-tag-ga . . . 


GUD QAR-QAR | 
QAR-QAR ' 
AN-KAL j 


“ image of an ox.” 
“ image.” 

“ colossus.” 


The signification is that “ the image ” and “ the divine 
colossus ” have the same meaning as “ the image of an ox ”. 


The Colophon of the Arnuwanda Tablet 

As a consequence of the fact that id is the Assyrian 
particle “ not ”, my translation of the colophon of the 
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tablet with a hiei-ogl\'phic attached, whicli I have giv('ii 
in JRAS. October, lhl2, p. 10:J6, must be corrected. 
It should be ; — 

DUB II-KAM u-ul(ia-ti sa 

The second tablet I have not copied. Bclongiiuj to 
D.P. Ar-nu-wa-an-da-[as SARRU] Kha-ti-qi-i.s 
Arnuivanda [the king] Hitt lie 

u-im-ut BIT AEXU-DUB 

the furniture of the house <f inscribed stone. 

“ The house of in.scribed stone ' probably had it.s walls 
lined with slabs containing hieroglyphic inscriptions like 
those discovered at Carcheniish. 

AtA, “ LORD ” 

It is possible that the word ata is contained in tl>o 
fragment of a Vocabulary wliich belongs to Miss Dodd. 
This reads ; — 

Col. in (?). Col. IV C). 

I e-ru (?)... 

i kha-u-ar . . . 

I kha-u-ar . . . 

. . . kam kha-u-ar . . . 

. . . is-ki-nii kha-u-ar . . . 

- i 

. . . al-li ab-na j a-ta . . . 

. . . e-ne-e-ta-a- . . 

... lit 


In the Vocabularies khauar as well as khuivar can 
be repi-esented by khiir and khnr. Khar-na-nca is 

“enmity”, khar-na-in “war”, khar-pana,-l . . “hostile 
man ”, khar-za-kmiwar “ to speak hostile (words) ”, khar~ 
sa-llanza “ angry ”, khar-tais “a curse ”, 
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The Language of the Scribes ” 

From one of tlie Liverpool tablets(vl>i nnlx of Arcjiccology , 
iii, 3; pi. xxvi, 1)1 gather that the literary language of 
Bogliaz Keui, -with its Ixirrowed Assyrian words and 
ideographs, was known as " the language of the scribes 
We read : — 

a-na SAG(0-MES AX-MES ALU Kliat-ti . . . 

For the ch ief ('{) gods of thecity of the Hittites . . . 
ku-e-[es] DHUR-BI DI-ZUX EGIR-[kluit khatra ^ 
hei ng oil of them complete, occord i ng to 

EME sa AMEL-MES-DUB kul sa . . . 
the hingiuige (f the scrihex oil (f . . . 

u-lu ku-is pa-iz-zi PAQII)-[an-zi] 

the oil xchich (ix) for a gift ios^iect. 

wa-as-su-us ku-i-e-es ka-ru . . . 

The clothes which .... 

iia-as PAQID-an-zi 
these inspect 

Karu . . is probably the karu-ssi-yn-war of the 
Vocabularies (see Delitzsch, SAHV., p. 7). 

Kuit as an Adverb of Time 
Knit is sometimes used as an adverb of time. Thus, 
in one of Winckler’s tablets we have : — 

sa ALU Mi-iz-ri-wa-as-si AMEL te-kas Kha-a-ni-is 
Of the Egyptian interpreter Khani, 

be-lu GIS-[PA] an ma-a-i-it 

the mo.ster of the scribe’s art whom lured 

a-bu-ya ku-wa-bi I GIS-PA AMEL-in 

my father more than any other scribe 

i-na MAT ALU Mi-iz-ri-is-me na-an ki-us-sa-an 
from thelnndof the Egyptians him addressing 

ku-it wa-tar-na-akb-sa a-na 

■irhen as ambassador [he brought^ to 
a-bu-ya SAL SARRU ALU Mi-iz-ri dub-bi-a-az 
my father of the queen of Egypt the letters. 
JR.\s. 1916. IS 
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Tehns could also be read tehi. Kiussan, the participle 
of kiuiLur, agrees with the accusative pan-in. According 
to the Vocabularies u-atar-nukhkha-nca is the Assyrian 
inuerii (Sumerian a-ag-ga) “ ambassador ”, nakh-saroz 
being pialkliit ‘■'reverend”. 

The colophon of the tablet reads : DUB VII-KAM 
a-na duh-hi UD-KA-BAR na-a-u i-nl-ya-an, - the 
seventh tablet ; after the bronze tablet I have copied 
the text.” The original letters, therefore, must have been 
engraved on bronze or copper plates and preserved in the 
royal archives of the Hittite capital. 
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AN EARLY TEXT OF THE SADDHARMA-PTJNDARIKA 

By a. F. R. HOERXLE 

tlie course of iiiy registering and describing the 
collection of manuscripts of Sir Aurel Stein's second 
expedition in Eastern Turkestan, I have come across two 
sets of fragments which appear to me to preserve portions 
of an early recension of the Saddharma-pundarika ; earlier, 
that is to say, than the ordinary recension published by 
Professor Kern in the Bibliotheca Buddhlca, x. They 
were discovered by Sir A. Stein in September, 1906, in the 
sand-buried ruins of Khadalik, as described by him in his 
Baiios of Desert Katluiy, vol. i, pp. 239 tf. 

The First Set 

The first set (Kha. i. 185, c.) consists of two large pieces, 
measuring about 6:^ X 2^ inches. As their text quoted 
below shows, they belong to the middle of two consecutive 
folios of a pothi of the Saddharma-pundarika. They 
are damaged at their bottom, where only some illegible 
traces of a sixth line survive. That there never existed 
a seventh line is evident from the circumstance that one 
of the two piece.s preserves a portion of the string-hole 
standing between the third and fourth lines. Seeing 
that in a pothi, as would naturally be the case, the 
string-hole is always placed just in the middle of the 
width of its folios, it follows that there cannot have been 
any seventh line. In other words, no seventh line can 
have broken away at the bottom of the obverse, or 
conversely a first line at the top of the reverse of the 
surviving fragment. Moreover, it is known that the 
position of the string-hole in the Eastern Turkestani 
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pothis is always about the middle of tlie left half of its 
folios. From these considerations it is easy to determine 
that the full width of the folio must have been about 
'2-J inches^ and its full length about 12 inches; and that, 
since the number of the surviving aksaras varies between 
sixteen and twenty-four, at the average of twenty, the 
entire line would have contained from forty-two to forty- 
four aksaras, of which about one-half are lost. 

I now quote the surviving text of the two pieces. 
It is a mere transcript, not an edition. The latter I will 
leave to be done by Professor Liiders, who. I am informed, 
is making a special study of the recovered fragments of 
the Saddharma-pundarika. In the transcrijit the circlets 
indicate the limits of the fragment, and the dotted circle 
the position of the string-hole ; the a.steri.sks indicate 
illegible, and the brackets serni-legible aksaras. The text 
is from the beginning of the tenth chapter of the 
Saddharma-pundarika, and corre.sponds in Professor Kern's 
edition to pp. 224-6, the text of which I transcribe below 
in parallel columns, and in which identical portions are 
.shown in italics. 

A'cni Edition, p. 224, 1. 2 

jncitijckabuddhayiinTydii ho- 
dhisatni yunlyums ca yair 
iiyaiii dharmaparyayas tatha- 
gatasya saihiuiikhaiii srutali 1 
aha I pa.^yami Bhagavan pa<- 
yaini Bugata | Bhagavan aba 1 
sarve khalv etc bhantajyumja 
bodhisattvd malidsattvd yair 
asyaiii parsady anta^a ekapi 
fjdthd snitdikapadam api srit- 
tam yair va punar antasa eka- 
cittopadenapy anumoditam 
idaih sutram sarva eta ahaiii 
bhaisajyaraja 


Fragment I. Obverac 

1. 1. °pratyekabuddbayanika va 

bodbisatvayanika ******* 

0 


1. 2. “rvbarii va sarvbe te bbaisa- 
jyaraja samaiii bodbisatva 
mahasatva ’ 

1. 3. ° O gatbam api srutam eka- 
padam api sruta a{nuin-) 
o(ditam idarii sutrarii)° 
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1. 4. ° © catvilrali pari'^fi ahaiii 
vyakaromi anuttariiyiiiii 
(sa)myaksambo^ 


1. 5. "^tasya imaiii 
paryyiiyaiii *na 

# # # # o 


clharma- 


1. 6. ° * * * (ih yai)’ 


lie verse 

1_ o # # # # ((|^.jpa)o 

1. 2. °antaina>a ekaiii gathiim 
a(pi dhara)yi(syauti)° 

1. 3. ° Q likhitaiii vfi amisraari-j- 
yanti vyapalokayi- 

(syanti) tatra'^ 

1. 4. °0 tpadayi^yanti satkari^- 
yanti ca gurukarisyanti 
ca (dani)° 

1. i). °bhi dhtipebhi cviiiiebhi 
vildyebhi vastrebbi ccha- 
trebhi dhvajebhi^ 


catasrah parsado vijdkaromij 
an u tta rCi ijdih sampaksamho- 

dhaic- 1 ye pi kecidbbai'jajyaraja 
tathagatasya parinirvr- 
tasp = eiiiaiii dharviaparpapaiu 
^rosyanty antasa ekagatham 
api srutv=antasa ekenapi cittb- 
padeii = abbyanumodayisyanti 
tan api ahaiii bhaisaiyaraja 
kulaputnin vil knladubitiT va 
vyakavomy anuttardpdm sam- 
yaksambodhau 1 paripucna bud- 
dha-kotinayiitasatasahasra-par- 
yupiisitiivinas te bbai'jajyai'fija 
kulaputra va knladuhitaro va 
bhaviNyanti | biiddhakotinayu- 
tasatasahasrakitapranidhanas 
te bhaisajyaraja kulapntra va 
knladuhitaro va bhavisyanti 1 
satt vaniim an ii k am partham 
asmia Jamburfripe manusye'ju 
pratyainatil veditavyilh 1 ya ito 
dhannaparyayad 
antasa ekaf/dtlidni api dhdra- 
pispanti viicayisyanti praka- 
sayisyanti saiiigrabayisyanti 
likhisyanti 

likhitvd c - dnusmarispanti 
krdena ca kalaiii cpavalokapi- 
spanti I tastnims ca pustake 
tathagatagauravam u- 
tpddapisyanti sastrgauraveiia 
satka ns pa nti fjuru ka rispanti 
manaji-jyanti pujayi^yanti | 
taiii ca pnstakaiii puspa- 
d h u pagandhaniidy avilepana- 
c u rHflci varacc/i a t radii vaj apat a- 
kuvadpddihhiv na- 
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1. 6. “maskarebhi antamasa 
imato dharmaparyyayato 
-•(ekaih ga)^ 


Fragment II. Obverse 
1.1. °ja yah kasci anyo pi 
piiru^a evaih vade(ya) (hy) 
e(vaiii) ****° 

1. 2. “evaiii abhyaniimoditva 
evaih tathagatii bhavisyiti 
{sic) (an)yai * ° 

1. 3. ‘"rsayitavyarii 


ayaiii bho 
purusa kulaputra anaga- 

(te)“' 

1. 4. “pasyami tat kasya heto 
iti hi bhai(-?a)^ 

1. 5. “satkaiaiii karanlyaih ("^ya) 
i(t)o" 

1. 6. illegible 


wiasitdraiiialikarmabhi-i ca pu- 
jayi.syanti | ye keeid bhai^ajya- 
raja kulaputra va kuladuhitaro 
\-eto dharmaparijaydd antasn 
ekagdthdm api dharayi^yanty 
anumodayisyanti va sarvaiiis 
tan ahaiii bhaisajyaraja -sTaka- 
romyanuttarayaih samyaksaiii- 
bodhau H Tatra bhai^ajyara- 
ja yahkascid anyataralypuruw 
va strly-divam vadet \ kldrsiih 
khalv api te sattva bhavisyanti 
anagate ’dhani tathagata arha- 
tah samyaksariibuddha iti | 
tasya bhaisajyaraja puriisasva 
va striya va sa kulaputro va 
kuladuhita va da- 
rsayitavyalt \ ya ito dharma- 
paryayad antasas catuspadikam 
api gatharii dharayita sravayitii 
va desayita va sagauravo v=eha 
dhannaparyaye | ayam sa 
kulaputro va kuladuhita va yo 
hy anagate ’dhani tathagato 
’rhan samyaksambuddho bha- 
visyati I evaih 

pasya | tat kasya hetoh \ sa hi 
bhaisajyaraja kulaputro 
kuladuhita va tathagato vedita- 
vyah sadevakena lokena tasya 
ca tathagatasy=aivaiii 
satkdrah kartavyo yah khalv 
asmild dharmaparyayad antasa 
ekagathain api dharayet kali 
Iiunar vado ya imarii dharma- 
paryayaiii sakalasamaptani 
udgrhniyad dharayed va vaca- 
yed Vei paryavapnuyad va prakii- 
sayed va likhed vii likhapay ed va 
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Beverse 
1. 1. illegible 


1. 2. ^lepanehi curnelii (viidye)- 
hi (vastre)° 

1. 3. °inaskarya parinifpaunah 
so kulapu(tra)° 


1. d. °syl (sic) ca vedayitavyaiii 
hitanukampakas ea lokasya 
prai.u° 

1. u. “kiisanatayam so svakam 
udai'ani karmabhisam- 
skaraiii udaraiii (ca)° 

1. 6. ^(sya) saiiiprakasanaheto 
mama paranirvbanasya 
(s/c) (sa)tva(nam) hP 


likhitva c=anusmaret tatra ca 
pustake satkaraiii kuryad guru- 
karaiii kui'yiin mananam puja- 
iiaiii areanam apacayanam 
puspadhupagandbamalyavi- 
?cpaHacMr;iacIvaraccliatradliva- 
japatakamdj/dfijali na- 
maskdraih pranamaih \parinis- 
pannah sa bhaisajyaraja kula- 
putro va kuladuhita Vranutta- 
rayaiii samyaksaiiibodhau vedi- 
tavyas tathagatada- 
rsl ca veditavijo lokasya hitd- 
nukampakali praii Idhanava- 
sen=6papanno ’smifi Jambu- 
dvli)e manusyesv asya dharma- 
paryayasya sampra- 
kdsanatdijai | yah svayam 
udarajii dharmdbhisamskdravi 
uddrath ca buddhaksetrbpa- 
pattirii sthapayitvz asya dhar- 
maparyaya- 

sya samprakdsanahetor mayi 
parinirvrte. sattvdndm hitar- 
thani, etc. 


It will be seen that in the fragments tlie text is generally 
much shorter than in the printed recension. As it happens, 
the shortness is particularly conspicuous at the bottom 
of the obverse and the top of the reverse of the first 
fragment. Here the printed text of the Kern edition 
comprises about 18.5 aksaras, which, at the rate of forty- 
four aksaras per line, would occupy in the fragment four 
lines ; and this result, at first sight, raises the suspicion 
of two lines (seventh on obverse and first on reverse) being 
lost from the fragment. But that no such loss can have 
occurred is conclusively proved by the position, above 
explained, of the string-hole. Moreover, there is the fact 
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that in the same place of the second fragment the printed 
text comprises only about 113 aksaras, which at the 
same rate allows only a fraction above two lines for 
the fragment ; and that fraction is accounted for by 
the accumulation of phrases (from clharayed rp, to UkJid- 
payecl vd) in the printed text, wliich was prohahh" absent 
from the text of the fragment. 

Also, the striking differences in the structure of the text, 
in fragment I, reverse lines 5 and C, and in fragment II, 
obverse lines 1-4, from the printed text may be noted. 


Th(f Second Set 

The second setfKha. i. 317) also consists of two pieces, 
of exactly the same shape, broken from the middle of two 
consecutive folios, and measuring about o-]- x 3f inches. 
They both show, nearly in their middle, the string-hole 
with its enclosing circle, and constitute rather more than 
one-fourth of the complete leaf, the length of which 
accordingly may be taken to have been about 16 inches. 
The script on them is rather large, 12 aksaras being on 
the longe.st extant line (frag. II, rev. 1. 1). Accordingly 
on the average 35 aksaras may have stood on the complete 
line of about IG inches (12 ; 51 = 35 : 16). There are 
five lines on the full width (3| inches) of the fragments, 
being written in a different “ hand ” from that of the first 
set. The paper is soft and very thin, and the writing is 
much sand-rubbed, and in places difficult to read. The 
two sets, clearly, belong to two <iuite different pothis, 
though possibly they may contain the identical early 
redaction of the Saddharina-pundarika. 

The text of the two fragments is from the middle of 
the nineteenth chapter of the Saddharma-pundarika, and 
corresponds in Professor Kern's edition to pp. 380-7. 
Both texts are transcribed below in exactly the same way 
as the texts of the first set. 
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Fragment I. Obverse 
1. 1. ^(bhiita a)bhii(van xi(cche)- 
(la (lhamia)° 

1. 2. ^bahuni pnuiikotina(yu)° 


1. 3. • sa kha © In punar ma° 

1. 4. "^Can(lrasuryapi‘a(di)pari1jri 
sa° 

1. 5. ^tathilgatakotinaynta^ata° 
B averse 

1. 1. ’(ny) ai'aya(ni)asa saihpra- 
kasayii° 


1. 2. ‘^(Du)ndubbisvaiaraj!i 
sainaniV 

1.3. “(tanaiii) koQtinayntasa'^ 


1.4. '^yainasa saiiiprakasaya'^ 
(cf. 1. 1) 

1. 0 . * * (dliararfija) tatha"^ 


Kern Edition, p. 380, 1. 3 
'bhutCi abhiican dharmas,iSL\&- 
i.uiya I sai've ten=anyani ca 
bail Cl n i prun i kotinaij u ta4atasa- 
hasraiiy anuttarayaiii samyak- 
aaihbodbau samadapitany a- 
bluivan 

I sa lihalu punar ;»abasthania- 
prapta bodhisattvo mahasattvas 
tatas cyavitvii 

Caiid ras va ra rdyfl.sahauamiiaiii 

tathdgatdnAxn arhatfuii sam- 
yaksambuddhanaiii viiii^ati- 
kotlsatCi- 

nij dirdgitavdin sai've^u c=emaiii 
dharmapary ayaiu sn I'npra kii - 
.s'rt//«masa | so ’niipiirvepa te- 
na'iva purvakena kusalamCilena 
punar apy annpurveiia 
Duniluhiiisvararajasahand m - 
naiii tatbagatanam arbataiii 
samyaksambuddhaniim virii- 
satim eva tathaga- 
takotjnaijuta sa tasahasran y 
aragitaviln sarve^u c=emanieva 
Saddharmapundarikaiii dhar- 
maparyayain 

drdgita cCt n sa mpra A:dsttavfuiis 
catasvnaih par^adam | so’ne- 
naiva piirvakyna kubalamulena 
punar apy anupurvei.ia 
aieghas vu ra rCi ^nsahanamnaiii 
tathd'j.fitiuvMn arhatiiiii samyak- 
sai'ubuddhanaiii vniisatim eva 
tathagatakotlsatasahasra- 
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Fragment II. Obverse 
1. 1. °(ny ara)yiim!lsa sa’ 

1. 2. °ya(inflsa) sariiprakii%(ya)^ 


1.3. °*paQrisuddhyasa (ma)° 
1. 4. ^hvilparisuddhya kayapari° 


Beverse 

1. 1. °(kha)lu punar mahastha- 
maprapta sada° 

1. 2. “satasahasranarii satkararix 
gu° 


1. 3. "satkararix © krtva guruka" 


1. 4. "(naiii) parisadiim saiiipra- 
kasi" (cf. above, frag. I, 
rev. 1. 4, and frag. II, obv. 
1. 2 ; also in Kern ed., 
p. 381, 11. 1, 2) 

1. 5. °(.sa)mbuddha(h) • (syri)t 
khalu puna" 

The remarks made aljovx 
apply in a similar wav to 


Kern Edition, p. 3S1, 1. 1 
ny drdgitavan .sorvesu c=emam 
eva Saddbarmapuudarikaiii 
dharmaparyfiA'am 
drdgitavdn samgirakusit&y-dini 
catasrnarii parsadam | sarvesu 
e =a"ivariirupayii caksub- 
j)a rimddhyu sawianvxlgato 
’bhuc srotraparisuddhya ghra- 
iiaparisuddhyxl ji- 
h vd pa ris uddhyil kdyapari- 
suddhyfi manahparisuddhyfi 
samanviigato ’bbut 1 1 sa 

Kern Edition, p. 381, 1. 4 
khalu punar mahdsthania 
prdpta sarfdparibhuto bodhi- 
sattvo mahasattva iyataiii 
tathagatakotinayuta- 
satasahasrdndm satkdram gu- 
rukxiraiix miinanaiii pujanam 
arcanam apaciiyanarii krtv = 
anyesaiii ca bahiinarii buddha- 
kotlnayuta satasahasranarii 
satkdram paraMrarixmananarii 
pujanam arcanam apacayanriiii 
krtvd sarvesu ca tesv imam eva 
Saddharmapundarlkaiii dhar- 
maparyxiyam 

aragitaviin anlgayitva sa tenaua 
purvakena kusalamCilena pari- 
pakven =iinuttarxirii samyak- 
saiiibodhim abhi- 

samhuddhah \ syat khalu jmnas 
te mabasthiiraaprapt =aivarii , 
etc. 

with i-egaid to the hi-st set 
this second set. The text is 
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hhol'ttii' than ill the printed edition ; also in structure 
it difters much, e.g. in obv. 1. 5 and rev. ]. 4 in both 
fragments. Also the difference in the names of Tathagatas 
is note\vorth 3 - in hi"' and though the reading in Ih'" is 
uncertain ; it might be dkCirathCind. Besides, there are 
minor differences, such as draydmdso in !?)'• "■ and Ilai 
for drdgifni'dn of the Kern edition; ■'<ariiand(mndiii) in 
Ih" for f^aJuindmndrh : and hrtrd' placed differentU' 
in 
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TWO KHAROSTHI INSCRIPTIONS FROM TAXILA 

By F. W. THOMAS 

1. A CoPl'EKPLATF, IXSCRIPI’IOX, MepiSdpxVi 

This official designation, belonging to Seleucid and 
Ptolemaic times, is not a quantity that we should expect 
to see expressed in Indian letters ; but to find it a second 
time is more tlian surprising, and it maj’ be termed 
significant, more especially as both occurrences belong to 
the limited range of Kharosthi inscriptions. 

For a notice of its occurrence in one such inscription, 
M'ith particulars of its use in Greek. I may refer to the 
article “A Greek Official Title in a Kharosthi Inscription”, 
published in the Festf/viiss far Professor E. WiiicUsch 
(Leipzig, 1914), pp. 362-5. 

The second inscription ^Yas discovered at Shah-Dlieri, 
in a stupa, No. 14, next to the one, No. 13, from which was 
obtained the Taxila vase. In the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal for 1855, pp. 328-9, Rajendralala Mitra 
mentions it as follows ; — 

“ No. 3 of Plate xv is the facsimile of an inscription found 
by Capt. Pearse, of the Madras Cavalry, in a small mound of 
Shah Dhairi, on the high road from Eawal Pindi to Hazara. 
The record was originally inscribed on a narrow strip of copper 

inches by If of an inch, which has been, apparently by some 
accident, broken into four fragments ; the characters are Arian 
and the language is Pali. I have seen a tentative reading by 
!Mr. E. Thomas, of the Civil Service, in which occur the words 
‘ ayanachandra ’, ‘ vivekavphala but have not as yet been 
able to make out its pui’ijort.” 

The inscription was also de.scribed by Cunningliam in 
vol. ii (pp. 124-5, with pi. lix) of the Archaeological 
Survey Reports, and subsequently by Mahamahopadhyaya 
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Haraprasad Sastri in the JASB. for 1908 (pp. 363-5, 
with photograph) : from tlie latter account it appears to 
be now, in a defective condition, in the possession of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Cunningham’s reading was as follows ; — 

samvatsara (daso) mitl 10 fena Sahltayakena 
thubii pratistiivito niataiitf a puifne aghurui'a 
jnbyaye. 

This is greatl}^ improved by the 3Iahamahopadhyaya. 
who reads — 

. . . mcti-a.Jdteno, sah}anjal;e'a<< fhuho prafistuvilu 
nicdapitu puyae aghasa ca nayae, 
translating, 

“(This) stupa was erected by . . . metiakha. (an 
inhabitant of) Taba . . . together with Ids wife 
for the worship of his father and mother and for 
destruction of sin.” 

He remarks that the second and third remaining akmms 
look more like cli and ca than ti and a. But in fact the 
second is clearly ri : the third has in the photograph 
a form which ndght be read perhaps as jha or do : 
I suspect, however, that it is really only a da or perhaps 
da disfigured “ by the twistings and indentations on the 
plate ”. Whether the fourth is really kke, or whether 
a careful examination would reveal traces of the )’-curve, 
making rklie, we have not the means of deciding. In 
any case, a comparison with the other inscription, in 
which all the uk.yiras of meridarkhena are unmistakable, 
leaves no doubt that the same Avoid, possibly in the form 
meridakhena = meridrnkhena, is intended here. 

As regards the rest of the reading, I should propose 
to deviate from Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad ^astri 
(except perhaps as regards 7ia (tAvicc), Avhich may be va) 
only at the end, substituting 

ughcidacho (i.e. chi) nayae = argha-dakximlyal 
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(or is it an engraver's error for arooi/adak^inuyae ?) in 
place of liis 

iKlhasu ca nayue. 

The reading ca ( for cho) is certainly due to an oversight : 
and, as regards the remainder, the unusual form "nayue 
for °iiaya or nac is calculated to mislead. 

It is unfortunate that the first portion of the plate, 
containing the proper name, lias disappeared. In 
Cunningham's facsimile appear three aksaras, read by 
him as mcatsu, of which the Mahamahopadhyaya regards 
the first as certainly ic(. The tsa may be read also in 
the plate published in the JASB. for 1855 ; but the name 
is imperfect and illegible (see the Plate attached to this 
article, which reproduces the beginnings of both the 
facsimiles). In the casket inscription the MepiSapy?)? is 
named Theudoru = Tkcodoro>i. 

I have pointed out (loe. cit.) that the casket inscription 
by the forms of its letters associates itself with the olde.st 
Kharosthi records : combining with this fact the Greek 
official title and the Greek personal name, we could have 
little hesitation in regarding that inscription as, after the 
Asoka Edicts, the most ancient of all. Similar arguments 
— to which we mav’ add the '• tind-spot ”, which seems to 
be between the first and .second sites, the Bir Mound and 
Sir Kap, at Taxila — apply to this copperplate from 
'faxila, which is therefore a rival claimant to prioilty. 

It is clearly not the case that the name in the copper- 
plate inscription was the same as that on the casket, and 
that consequently one person was “ Meridarch ” both at 
Taxila and in the Pathan countiy, where the casket was 
found. Accordingly we conclude that under the Greek 
rulers of these regions the title of Meridarch was 
a regular official designation. Both inscriptions refer to 
Buddhist foundations and verify thereby the early pene- 
tration of Buddhism into the districts of the north-west. 
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2. J^SCKIPTTOX OX A GOLD PLATE 

This inscription has twice been published in facsimile ; 
and the readerwhoconsults the reproductions accompanj’ing 
this note will ask himself what obstacle can have sufficed 
during fiftj* A^ears to prevent the definitive interpretation 
of a document so clearly inscribed. In an}’ case, however, 
it would seem that since tlie earlj- daj’s of Kharosthi 
decipherment the inscription has been altogether neglected. 
Perhaps others maj’now supplement my modest contribution 
to its interpretation. 

Details concerning the inscription, which comes from 
tope No. 32 at Taxila, and of its discovery, are quoted by 
Rajendralala Mitra in his article “ On .some Bactro- 
Buddhist Relics from Rawal Pindi ”, published in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 18G2, 
pp. 175-83. (See also Mr. G. D. Westropp's description 
in the Proceedings for 1861, p. 413, and Major Pearses 
note in the Proceedings for 1865, pp. 111-13.) But for the 
sake of brevity we may be content to quote Cunningham’s 
statement {Arcluvoloyica.l Stircey Reports, ii, p. 130). 

“ The relics consisted of a circular stone box about 1 foot in 
diameter and 3 inches in depth, beautifully turned and polished, 
and covered by a slab of sandstone, inside which there was 
a small hollow crystal figure of a hcmsa or goose, containing 
a thin gold plate ‘2| inches long and nearly 1 inch broad, 
inscribed with Ariano-Pali characters. These letters have been 
punched on the plate from the back, so that they appear in 
relief on the upper side.” 

Cunningham adds that “ the circular stone box and 
the cry.stal goose are now- in the British Museum, but the 
inscription is not with them ”. 

Of the inscription we liave three reading.s — 

1. That of Rajendralala Mitra: 

hivie hlid^ani boclhtivo prctjnd 
hasisapita husasilu iva sasi atiyoltu 
riharati. 




The same i RAJENDRALALA M1TRA> 
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2. Tliat of E. C. Bayley, attaclied to Mitra’s article ; 

Sime hhuguva hodlaibo (or ye) prerravetiye matu- 
lia sisu pdiiha. sase loota msi atiyo lira 
tehajati. 

3. That of Cunningham (loc. cit.), who regards the 
inscription as difficult : 

Sirae hhagavato dhato prethavatiye matu- 
ha sisa pdolui sasi Looro-msi itfiyo ha 
fehajoli. 

I propose to read as follows ; — 

1. 1, Sirae hhagavato dhato p>refhavadiye matu- 

1. 2, hasiso, pit uha sase loodasasi atiyoha 

1. 3, dehajati 

wherein the following points of reading at once call for 
comment : — 

1. dhato. The tinal fo, not ta, is guaranteed by identity 
with the last aksa.ra of hhagavato. 

2. pretjuivatiye. Although tliis word might find a 
Sanskrit equivalent in presfhdpatya, “ dearest offspring,” 
no one would seriously doubt that it is really an erroneously 
inscribed pratithavayati (stamped from the back), and 
we shall recall the errors which have been shown in 
Sir J. H. Marshall's silver scroll inscription from the same 
city. It would seem that work done in metals, or at least 
in the precious metals, was less reliable textually than that 
slowly wrought in stone. 

3. matu, pitii, ati, ja. ti. In all these cases the 
proportions of the alcmra are in favour of recognizing t 
rather than d, and this is confirmed by the clearly different 
shape of the d in deha (Cunningham’s facsimile). 

M’e maj' now revvrite and translate as follows : — 

1. 1, Sirae hhagavato dhato prefharatiye [i.e. prati- 
fharuyati] mCitu, 

1. 2, halm^slsa 2n7i(/tn[in.]sce.se (i.e. sa) Loodasasi 
A[m ?]tiyoha, 

1. 3, dehaja ti. 

dRAS. 1916. 


19 
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“ 111 Sira, A[m]tiyoha, sister of Looda,^ daughter of 
a luiinsl mother and a hamsu father, deposits relics of the 
Bhagavat.” 

In order to recognize the word hanisa, we should not 
perhaps have needed anything beyond the impossibilitj' of 
otherwise explaining the text; for the expedient propounded 
by Bayley {vidhtlta and pituha = “ maternal and paternal 
relatives”) would at this date be quite unacceptable. 
But for the sake of producing conviction it is clearly 
convenient to be able to figure in the Plate the actual 
receptacle in which the scroll was deposited. It speaks 
for itself. 

But what is meant by a havisa father and a hamsl 
mother ? Let us remember that the hmrisa is white, 
so that it is an apt type of a spotless character ; so the 
Harpi-carita, c. vi (trans. p. 179), where referring to his 
murdered brother, Harsa says : “ In whose minds would 
my lord’s heroic qualities, alighting like rdja-hamsas 
upon the lake, find no favour ? ” Secondly, the hamsa 
pair is famed in poetry for its affectionate union ; see 
the verse 449 in Kavlndravacanammuccaya. Thirdly, 
since the hamsa is a migrant, which after a season takes 
its departure to Lake Manasa (Harsa-cai'ita, c. i, v. 22), 
it is a fitly chosen synonym for friends departed to 
a better world. And, lastly, in the language of the 
Upanisads (e.g. Ckandor/ya, iv, 1. 2 ; Katha, v, 2 ; 
Svetdsvatara, i, G ; Ksurika, 22 — see Colonel Jacob’s 
Concordance) the word hamsa is a common synonym for 
the embodied soul, jlva. I will quote only a passage 
from the Puida-npanhad, brought to my notice by 
Mr. Barua ; — 

hhinne pancutrnake dehe gate pm-hcasu pahcadha I 
hamsas tyaldiu gato deham kasmin sthCine fyacasCdtaM 

' If, after all, i/e should he a relative and the reading should be 
p>-ethai-e[M]li [prat isthapayanti), the translation would be “ Loota and his 
sister This, however, I feel to be less probable. 
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The Paramahamsa of later literature, on which 
Rajendralala Mitra dwells in connexion with the figure, 
is only a special development of this idea. As Major 
Pearse states that such hainsa figures were commonly 
found, we may suppose them to have often had a memorial 
significance. 

Two other points of interest call for remark. In the 
first place Sira is clearly the name of the place or district, 
now Sir Kap, in which the stupa was. It is not necessary 
to suppose that the name Sir Kap contains any etymological 
survival of Sira — the common view is otherwise— nor 
would it be reasonable to regard the form as = [Taksajsila. 
It is no doubt a local name, like the Tanuva of Sir J. H. 
Marshall’s inscription. 

The other point is the non-Indian aspect of the two 
names Looda and A[m]tiyoha ? Are they perhaps distorted 
Greek, Leontes and Antioche ? If so, the allusion to the 
hamsa testifies to a rather thorough acclimatization. 
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THE HISBA JUEISDICTION IN THE AHKAM 
SULTANIYYA OF MAWARDI 

By H. F. AMEDROZ 

{Coudnufd from the January Sumher, p. 101.) 

rjiHE general injunction in the Kuran to “ eschew evil 
and do good ’ was held sufficiently definite to be the 
basis of a jurisdiction distinct both from that of the Kadi 
and of the police (sJturta). Mawardi contrasts its powers 
with those of the Kadi’s court and of the Mazalim tribunal ; 
but it may be that in practice the distinction was of small 
account, for I have found no trace of the Muhtasib's 
authority ever being called in question, nor indeed much 
definite trace of its exei’cise. The wide and minute range 
of its duties should have made it an important factor in 
commercial life, but perhaps in this, as in other fields, 
Mawardi’s work includes tlieory unsupported by much 
practice. 

Apart from appointments due to .special causes, the 
heads of these various tribunals seem to have been 
officials of the judicial class. At Baghdad in a.h. 319 
the Ilisba was combined with the Shurta under one head 
(Ibn al-Athir, viii, 165) ; in a.h. 412 it was held by a Kadi, 
Abu Ja'far al-Simnani, together with the supervision of 
inheritances {maivdrlth, ib. ix, 229). In Egypt, Mu'izz 
in A.H. 363 conferred the Ilisba, with many other offices, 
on the vizier Ya'kfib b. Killis (Makrizi, Ttti'az, ed. Bunz, 
95 ult., and Khitat, ed. Wiet, ii, 4); later, under Hakim, 
the Kadi acted as Muhtasib (Kindi, ed. Guest, 596, 1. 14), 
and he in turn did Kadi’s work whilst the office was 
vacant (ib., 608, 1. 19). In Spain, too, the Muhtasib had 
the status of a Kadi (Makkari, i, 134—5). 
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The Hisba energy attributed by Mawardi to the early 
Imams (and -vve liave seen ‘Omar wielding bis whip in 
person) is attributed to them equally in the Mazfilim 
chapter ; in both eases it may represent the ideal of a 
later period. After this mention of its prime Mawardi 
states its decay, but some two centuries must have 
intervened. He makes no specific mention of an 
individual Mubtasib earlier than in the fourth century, 
that of his own birth, but the office was presumabh’ 
filled continuously at Baghdad, for in a.h. 157, ten years 
after the city’s foundation, the Mubtasib, in sympatlu^ 
with a revolting Alide, was stiri-ing up strife.^ In the 
Latin argument to Tabari the office is here rendered by 
“ agoranoraus”, and its duties were largelj^ concerned 
with markets and trade generally. Makkari (loc. cit.) 
so describes its functions, and in a Zaidi treatise on the 
office, bound up with the MS. B.M. Or. 3804, and 
attributed to the Imam al-Xatik bil Ilakk (Abu Talib 
Yahya, d. a.h. 424; ‘Umdat al-Talib, ed. Bombay, p. 52), 
the duties discussed are mainly of this character. The 
contents of Mawardi’s chapter suggest the duties to 
have been largely religious, in distinction to worldly : 
the two classes are separately noticed both under the 
mandatory and preventive branches of the Hisba with 
cases added which partake of both characters ; and the 
space occupied by the religious will be found to be quite 
threefold that occupied by worldly matters." 


' Tab. ill, 324, where this disorder in the markets i.s stated, alter- 
natively with the advice of the Byzantine envoy, to have been the 
cause of Mansur's removing the markets to suburbs outside the round 
city ; le Strange, “ Baghdad during the Abbasid Caliphate," p. Co. 

- On the .subject of the purification (jamlha). mentioned on p. 41.^. 
Dhahabi, in his notice of a Shafeite juristof Nisabur, d. a.h. 369, record.s 
that his son, also eminent as a jurist, held its validity to be dependent 
on “ intention and that Mawardi himself got this tenet overruled as 
contrary to received opinion. The text luns ; — 
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Definite instances of official Hisba action are hard to 
find. Under Mu'tadid, a buyer of cotton, who had been 
heard to exclaim that the people’s interests were neglected, 
explained to the Caliph that he had bought cotton from 
a man whose scales were defective and weights false, and 
that he intended to reflect only on the Muhtasib. Mu'tadid 
thereupon directed this official to attend to his duties as 
regards weights and measures.'^ There is a mention on 
p. 429 of the Muhtasib, Ibn Butuha, having recalled 
a Kadi to a sense of his duty towards the public. 
Ibn Butul.ia already held the office in a.h. 807, when, 
to alleviate the scarcity consequent on the proceedings 
of Hamid b. al-‘Abbas, he fixed the pi-ice of grain, and 
this to the public's satisfaction (Tajarib al-Umam, Gibb 
facsimile, v, 152). The power to do this is, accoi'ding to 
Mawardi, p. 428, conceded only by Malik, but in a time 
of panic legal powers may have been stretched. Six 
centuries later at Caii’O, a.h. 974, the excessive prices 
asked by shopkeepers in a time of scarcity were put 
down to the Muhtasib’s neglect of his duties (Ibn lyas, 
iii, 175). 
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A case is recorded by Dhaliabi ' as occurring at 
Damascus, A.H. 395, wliere a Muhtasib, wliose temper 
had been roused by liis victim’s utterances, inflicted so 
cruel a punishment that the victim died. The oflence 
is not specified, but the Muhtasib's action was warmly 
approved by Hakim, and in the .short notice of the 
incident in the Xujum al-Zabira, ed. Popper, ii, 117, 
Abu-l-Mahasin infers that Hakim was then in a reforming 
mood. There is evidence in Kindi, pp. 598-9, that on the 
subject of a Kadi’s duties Hakim held and enforced sound 
views, but his own Hisba action in Cairo is held bj'^ 
Dhahabi to be clear indication of his insanity (Ibn lyas, 
i, 53). In another story of uncertain date, told by 
Ibn al-Jauzi in the Kitab al-Adhkiya, as an example 
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Law at Damascus was lacking in certainty. But two years previously, 
in A.H. .39.3, Hakim's governor had a Maghribi man paraded through the 
town and then beheaded, “such being the due of one who°loved 
Abu Bakr and ‘Omar'’ (Ibn al-Kalanisi. p. 58, n. from B.M. Or. 48, 22"). 
Half a century earlier the relative merits of Abu Bakr and of ‘Ali were 
the subject of guarded discussion in Egypt, see Kindi, pp. 555-6. 
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of popular intelligence,^ tlie Mul.itasib’s occasion for 
taking judicial action was clear enough. A man was 
crying for sale a sweet concoction at the lowest price 
possible, viz. one habha. Told by the IMuhtasib that two 
of his ingredients represented tivefold the price asked, 
he said that from any such ingredients his wares were 
wholly free, and he was left to go on and prosper. The 
seller here was clearly guilty of adulteration, an act 
denounced on pp. 423-4 as highly blameworthy. From 
another passage in Adhkiya, p. 31, 1. 4, it appears that 
under Mahdi the duty of impounding a lute, as an unlawful 
object of use, fell to the ■'^dhib ul-‘ams, or patrol, acting 
perhaps as agent for the Muhtasib, for his duties must 
have been wide-reaching. 

Mawardi’s concluding statement of the decay undei’gone 
by the Ilisba is corroboiuted by history. In .4.H. 319 
a vizier, who had obtained office largely by means of an 
impudent forgery of a prophecy to that effect attributed 
to the prophet Daniel, was called on to reward the forger. 
He did this by appointing him Muhtasib at Baghdad at 
a monthly stipend of 100 dinars:- this sum the recipient 
thought inadequate, so it was doubled and charged on 
the jurists’ fund, rasm al-fukahd (Tajilrib, v, 351). In 
A.H. 350 the office of Kadi at Baghdad was bought 
by Ibn Abi al-Shawarib for the j'early payment of 
200,000 dirhams. The Caliph reprobated the transaction, 
but it led to the offices of Hisba and Shurta becoming 
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- Ibn lyas (ii, 93. 1. 3), in recording tlie temporary suppression of tlie 
Muhtasib s salary at Cairo. .x.H. 872, says that its iiioiitlily amount was 
about 1,000 (linais. 
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venal, also ^ the latter office fetching 20,000 dirhams for 
each solar month (Tajarib, vi, 250). 

But the high-water mark of impropriety in the filling 
of the office must have been reached -when ‘Izz al-Daula 
Bakhtiyar selected as Muhtasib the licentious poet 
Ibn al-Hajjaj (d. a.h. 391, Ibn Khali., transl., i, 448). 
The Sibt Ibn al-Jauzi sa 3 ’s in the Mira't al-Zaman (Paris. 
Ai‘. 5866, 176^^) that he whollj’^ neglected his duties, and 
Dhahabi expresses amazement at his nomination.- At the 
date of the poet’s death Mawardi had alreadj- attained to 
man’s estate, and he may well have had this tenure of the 
office in mind when he deplored its degradation in men s 
esteem. 

In the opening of the chapter Mawardi distinguishes 
between the official and the voluntaiy discharge of the 
Hisba dut}’ ; the limitations of the voluntaiy exercise he 
specifies, but he does not deal therewith further. Ghazali, 
treating the voluntaiy exercise from an ethical standpoint, 
declares the duty to be binding on all, in spite of personal 
unworthiness and apart from an official mandate (Ihj'a 
al-‘Ulum, ed. 1302, ii, 27 0,272). Moreover, that if voluntaiy 
action maj^ I'esult in the checking of evil, but ma}'^ at 
the same time prove fatal to the actor, this abrogates the 
obligation but not the merit of acting (ib. 276). The dut\- 
seems to have been grasped at bj- the fanatic. The 
disorderlj- Khurasan rabble who in A.H. 355, zealous to 
engage in hoi}' warfare against the Bi'zantines, invaded 
Ra}’}', and there laid claim to have the land-tax applied 
for that purpose, were headed b\' juiists, who included 
al-Kaffal of Shash (Ibn Khali., transl., ii, 265), and thev 

' Tlie Jlisba office was venal too .at Cairo in ii, S06 {Xiijum al-ZCihira, 
vi, 

- Ibn al-H.ajjaj’s length of service is uncertain. Hilal al-Sabi b.as 
a laudatory notice of him on p. 4.30, but makes no mention of Ins tenure 
of tlie llislja. Ibn Khallikan in his notice savs tliat he was siqier.seded 
by Aim fia’td al-I.stakhri, but Abu SaTd had died in a.h. ,3-28 ( Ihn Khali., 
transl., i, .374). The person intended may be Abu Mansur al l.stakhri, 
who IS mentioned by Hilal. 402. 1. 1. 
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asserted the expedition to be one for “ furthering good 
and checking evil ” (Tajarib, vi, 285 ; Ibn al-Athir, viii, 
421). But in general voluntary action proceeded from 
the isolated fanatic, the Zahid or the Sufi. Such persons 
disapproved habitually of government, its agents and 
methods, and abundant stories testify to their habit of 
exercising the Hisba by reproving to their face the conduct 
of rulers, and that without specifying the grounds of their 
disapproval. Often their action was resented and repressed, 
but it is to be observed that it was precisely the stronger 
and better rulers who tolerated and even encouraged them, 
prompted, it may well be, by a desire of popularity, and 
conscious how persistently popular S 3 'mpathj^ goes out to 
such as deliberately turn their backs on the good things 
of the world. These respective attitudes of fanatic and 
ruler towards each other were regularly maintained. The 
Zahid Ibn al-Fazari, who lived under Eashid, excluded 
from his gatherings both those who frequented the Court 
and those who held Kadari tenets (Irshad al-Arib, i, 283). 
He is there stated to have suffered for an admonishment 
which he had addressed to some ruler, not, presumablj', 
Rashid, for he (p. 286) had heard patiently his defence of 
conduct which he, Rashid, disapproved, and had sent him 
awa}^ with a gift, which was at once given awa\" in charit}’. 
On p; 285 the attitudes of the pious as towards gifts 
from rulers and from their brethren are classified by the 
8ufi Abu Ali al-Rudhabari, and he sa\'s that Ibn al-Fazari 
accepted gifts from both quarters, but onlj- to part with 
them again. The one who is mentioned as taking them 
from the ruler onl\', did so on the ground that gifts from 
that quarter were not favours, a very tenable view, and 
one which has often been acted on in modern times b\’ 
recipients of government grants. Bj’ most Sufis the gifts 
were declined on the ground that tlieir source was tainted, 
e.g. one from Rashid bj^ Fudail b. Tj^ad (MasAdi, vi, 328 ; 
Ibn Khali., transl., ii. 478V. and in another case in the 
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Ihya a gilt was refused with a message to return the 
money to the quarter whence it had been taken. Ma’initn 
met a SuH’s inquiry as to his right to rule by a politic 
otFer to retire in favour of a candidate unanimously 
.selected, and his otter was appreciated (Mas tidi, vii, 38) ; 
but this Caliph was less patient in dealing with a ttery 
enthusiast who was courting the martyrdom which he 
in fact attained (Ibya, ii, 310, 1. 5 a.f. ). It is the Siiti 
Muhasibi (Ibn Khali., tran.sl., i, 365) who tells this tale 
as a justification of his own habit of refraining from 
Hisba effort, and of keeping secret his spiritual state (hdl). 
The enthusiast before rushing to bis doom had taken 
spiritual counsel of Mubasibi, who had inculcated on him 
his own practice, but without deterring him from his 
purpose. Mubasibi was now granted a vision of him 
sitting among the blessed indeed, but those blessed 
precisely persons who, like Mul.iasibi and unlike the 
martyr, had concealed their hdl. Thus did Muhasibi 
justify both theor}' and pi-actice. Ma'niun, in another 
story, admitted the right of Fadl b. Dukain (Tahdhib, 
viii, No. 504) to arrest a soldier for immorality, but the 
Caliph was obviously apprehensive of Ilisba zeal being 
exaggerated.^ And in another case (Il.iya, ii, 274, 1. 11) 
we find him suggesting the view, natural in a ruler, 
that the Hisba was rather a government concern, but 
the volunteer Mulitasib persisted in his right to act, 
and Ma’inun acquiesced. 

Two evils there wei-e, prevalent especially in high 
places, which gave constant occasion for voluntary effort, 
wine and musical in.struinents ; they are Ghazali’s stock 
examples when dealing with this branch of ethics. Here, 
too, the zealous were tolerated and even encourae-ed bv 
rulers. Kashid admitted a Zahid’s right to break a lute 
which he had seen being conveyed to the palace ; indeed, 

’ Mir'at al-Zainan. B.M. Or. 4618, ‘27’, ^^here .Ma'mun says 

L<L« U'Jl 
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in view of his coming to explain his conduct he had all 
suspicious objects removed from sight (Ihya, ii, 273, 1. 11). 
Ahmad b. Tulun tolerated the de.struction of a lute 
belonging to his son ‘Abbas (JRAS. 1908, 442-3), and 
it is probable that the .story in Dhahabi’ s notice of the 
Zahid Bunan al-Hammal, in the Ta'rikh al-Islam, B.M. 
Or. 48*, 100*, that Ahmad visited some protest of his at 
his conduct b}'’ having him thrown to wild beasts and 
then impri.soned, is open to doubt. Foi- it is immediately 
followed by a story from Sulami’s Mihun ul-Sufiyya to 
the ett'ect that Bunfin incurred this fate, and with Daniel's 
impunity, under Khunulrawaih, for having ordered his 
vizier, who was a Christian, to dismount and behave 
as became a (Ihiinmi. If both .stories repi’esent one 
occurrence, tlie latter version is the more probable.^ 
ilu'tadid we ha\e already seen recalling tlie olBcial 
Muhtasib to his dut}’. In Ihya, ii, 311. 1. 1(5, is a story 
of his own casks of wine being deliberately broken up 
by the Suti al-Nuri, all. that is, but one cask, for at this 
jooint Xuri felt a sense, of pride stealing over him and 
desisted.'- He was let go unmolested and then removed 
to Basra until tlie death of Mu'tadid, “so as to avoid 
asking favours of him.” 

^ In tlie Kitfib iil-Lunui‘, ed. Xicliolson. p. 192, Bunan is mentioned as 
sharing the proceeds of a begging ex{)edition witli a poor companion, 
wlio, on ascertaining Bunan's identity, rejects his share, telling Bundn 
that he is a mere sa/'dn, i.e. one wliom no one should hesitate to cull, 
for his behaviour was not that of a {<hafl:h but of a al-shurfa, who 

got whatever lie asked for. Bunan was, in fact, a sturdy beggar, and, 
as sucli, amenable to the Hisba. We read that Ibn al-Jalla saw with 
a'stonishment a Sufi beggar (ib., 287, 1. 3), but begging the Sufis admired 
and inculcated. One of them (ib., 198. 1. lo) justified the practice on 
the ground that the givers would get their return in the form of Sufi 
intercession for them hereafter. 



^ It was on the ground that al-Darani (Ibn Khali., transl., ii, 88) 
declared that, although nob averse to martyrdom, he nevertheless 
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Muktadir does not rank Ingli as a ruler, but lie showed 
ability in disposing of a complaint by a Zaliid. Ibn Bashshar, 
who, hearing the sound of song proceeding from the palace, 
said that it not being for him to act against the Imam, he 
could only change his abode. Muktadir being informed 
of his intention said that it was rather for him to remove ; 
that the fault lay with a slave who had been dismissed, 
and that the offence should not be repeated.’^ 


refrained from courting it by a dis[)lay of lli^ba zeal, le^'t pride should 
taint the purity ot the act for A\hich he died. 

(Iliya, li, 276. 1. T2). 

' The notice of this Ziihid illustrates the two meanings borne by the 
word mbr, meanings useful in poetry, but which led here to confusion 
in prose. 
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The governor of Damascus in a.h. :590, one Jaish, liad 
so conducted himself in his office that his lingering death 
was regarded as a judgment. In his ease a supply of 
wine had been intercepted and destroyed by a Zahid, 
Ibn al-Harmi, who also, after searching inquiry into his 
piety, was let go as guiltless. Later Jaish, when in pain 
and praying for death, fancied himself the target for the 
peoples' arrows of which one alone hit the mark, “ and 
were he to say whose it was the man would be venerated.'’ 
He was considered to be referring to Ibn al-Ilarmi's da'iva 
(Ibn al-Kalfinisi, 54, n. 1, from B.M. Or. 48, '21oh). Whether 
by da‘u-a he meant a prayer or an imprecation is not 
clear ; the case need not have aroused special remorse in 
Jaish, yet the arrow does suggest attack.* 

Last, Mahmud b. Subuktigin. in dealing with a complaint 
against an enforcement of the Ilisba by a follower of the 
jurist al-Kafial of Merv, (Ibn Khali., trans., ii, 26), on 
the governor of that town, said that assuming al-Kaffal 
was not in receipt of any stipend either from the State 
or from the wakf, his action was allowable.- Mahmud 
held, therefore, that an entire detachment from w'orldly 
advantage was requisite in order to justif}' a voluntary 
enforcing of the Ilisba, and this may well have been 
a necessaiy corollary to the principle laid down by 
(.lhazali (niipi'a) as to the universality of this duty apart 
from any mandate from the executive. 

That a Muhtasib should belong to one orthodox school 
of law, whilst those amenable to his jurisdiction belonged 
to another, was a contingency as probable in his case as in 


’ Ibn al-IIarmi is there said to have lived on for forty-six years, and 
he i.s noticed as dying in .v.ii. 436 in B.M. Or. 49, 179*’, under the name 
of Abu Bakr iluliararaad b. ‘Abtl Allah b, Hasan b. Harun al-Wadalii. 

- 'cd . 'J : JL‘ ? JUi 
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that o£ Kadi and litigants. This contingenc}' is not con- 
templated nor discussed by Mawardi, although he does deal 
in Al.ikain, p. 112, with the case of a Kadi's tenets differing 
from those of the ruler by whom he is appointed. But 
the question is discussed by Ghazali in the chapter of 
the Ihya al-‘Ulum devoted to the Ilisba (Bab ix of the 
Rub' al-‘Adab, vol. ii, p. 282, 1. 17). After lajdng down, 
in agreement with Mawardi (pp. dOl-S), that the mischief 
to be repressed must be ascertainable without the exercise 
of legal acumen {ijtihdd), he illustrates diversity in tenets 
by sajdng that a Shafeite (which he himself was) must 
not object to a Hanafite eating certain animal food which 
that sect held to be lawful, nor to his drinkincr the non- 
intoxicating nahldh} nor to his inheriting as a i-elative 
{dhu ruJ/im), when not one of the class entitled to a fixed 
share {‘asaba), nor to his acquiring a house by pre-emption 
(shafa) as adjoining owner, nor to a woman's marrying 
independently of her guardian {ivuli). Such acts might 
however, and should, be repressed by a Shafeite in a 
Shafeite, because adherence to a school implies adopting 
the whole, and not merely a selection, of its rules. 
Whether it follows that one sect may enforce on another 
sect that sect’s rules he leaves an open (juestion, and he 
doubts a Muhtasib's right to enforce a composite code 
made up of the rules of various sects. But he is clear 
that there is no warrant for the toleration of Mu'tazili 
and other heretical views, tor although they be tirnd\- 
held, and be no more repugnant to text and tradition 
than many tenets of the orthodox schools, yet they 
lack adequate authority {ray inuKlh). Moreover, all such 


‘ The Shafeite argument for its prohibition i.-, .stated by tlie jurist 
al-Muzaui iu Ibn Khali., traiisl., i, 200, u. 10, and in Kindi, ."ill. 
It is recorded of Khalaf b. Hisham (d. 239 ; Tahdliib, iii. No. 297). 

tOy 


(Ibn al-Jauzi, Minitnzam, B. M. Or. 3004, o'*). 
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heresies deserv^e to be extirpated no less than the Jewish 
and Christian forms of unbelief w'hich, although firmly 
entertained, ai-e notorious!}' wrong {khafa ma'lCim). 

Yet this ratlier inconclusive reasoning brings Ghazali 
to the very same practical conclusion as that which 
commended itself to the judgment of Ma’mun. He says 
(p. 253, 1. 3 a.f.) that regard should be had to the disti-ict 
where the heresy shows itself : if it has penetrated from 
outside and the bulk of the inhabitants are orthodox, let 
them repress it ; but if the inhabitants are divided into 
followers of heresy and of orthodoxy, and the repression 
is likely to lead to disorder and strife, then the exercise 
of the Hisba jurisdiction should be left to the ruler’s 
nominees to the exclusion of other persons. The moralist 
and the active ruler are thus found to concur in opinion. 

Among reprehensible acts {malizurdt) of a religious 
character, i.e. contrary to revealed law, the author 
mentions, on p. 423, illicit gain in commercial transactions 
(riba)} He uses it to illustrate what degree of juristic 
sanction will suffice to render a practice allowable, and 
says that although one form of riba has been defended, 
it leads to another form which is clearly indefensible. 
The exact nature of these progressive acts of wrongdoing 
requii’es to be considered. 

Riba, as used in the Kuran and in Moslem law, is usually 
rendered “ usury ”, a rendering which implies some addition 
to the amount of a loan on its return to the lender. That 
Moslem jurists so understood the term seems open to doubt. 
Its prohibition by Kuran, ii, 276, etc., was probably based 
on the Jewish law again.st “biting one’s neighbour”. 


^ In the above-mentioned Zaidi treatise on the Ilishti, B.M. Or. 3804, 
fob *200'‘. occurs tlie following direction for dealing with riha : — 
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i.e. usury, but the Kuran detines tlie term only negatively, 
viz. that it is not identical with trade ; it is tradition 
which explains it. and the tradition runs thus : “■ Gold for 
gold, like for like, hand to hand, any excess is riba,” the 
same words being repeated of silver, and then of wheat, 
bai’ley, dates, and salt.’^ Another tradition laid down that 
where the two substances differed in kind their sale, if 
prompt, was not subject to this restriction.- 

From tradition the jurists proceeded to deduce a principle 
{'ilia) as the basis for their rules of law, excepting, that is, 
the Zahirites, who rigidly restricted the operation of the 
tradition to the substances specified.® The Hanafites held 
the principle to be that the substances transferred between 
the parties must be of the same kind (jins), and must 
be susceptible of being weighed or measured by a legal 
standard {l:ada7')\ that, where both these conditions were 
present, any discrepancy between give and take (as regards 
quantity only, quality was not regarded), constituted 
riba al-nahd,*‘ i.e. immediate profit, which is also called 
rihd al-fadl, i.e. profit from excess. They also held 
that the presence of either of these conditions, if coupled 
with a postponement in the handing over of the stipulated 
equivalent (which was not necessarily gold or silver), 
constituted riba al-nasl'a, i.e. profit from delay. Both 
these forms of riba were held to be illicit gain. 

The Shafeite school, to which Mawardi belonged and 
the Malikite likewise, found the principle to lie in the 
substances specified being edible, or, in the case of gold 
and silver, in their constituting price ; that there mu.st be 
equality (musatcdt) between the give and take, and that 
the transaction must be prompt, not deferred. The Imfim's 

^ 1 jb 

’ Their \ie\v is stated In- Cold/.iher, Znhirilrn, p. 41, where it is 
assumed that the above tradition is direeted against usurv. 

■* Also called riha nl-'ajhlu hy ‘Omar (Mahsut, xiv, 11 , 1 . 3), 
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own view of rlbCt is stated in the Umin, thus : ^ “Illicit 
gain is of two sorts, deferred and immediate ; the latter 
arises at once from excess in measure or in weight ; the 
former is occasioned by extension of the time for payment, 
and a deferred payment may coexist with an immediate 
excess.” 

The most authoritative Hanatite statement on riba is 
to be found in the Mabsut of Abu Bakr al-Sarakhsi 
(d. A.H. 483, Brock, i, 373), a corpus of Hanatite law printed 
at Cairo in thirty parts ; it occurs in vol. xii in the 
chapter on Sale, hai‘, thus “ The words of the tradition 
■ and the excess is illicit gain ’ may refer to quantity or 
to time ; the one is immediate, the other deferred, but 
both are covered by the words. And riba, i.e. unlawful, 
is the excess over and above the equivalent given, tliis 
being obvious in the case of excess in quantity, and 
generally to be presumed as existing b}’ reason of the 
discrepancy between the actual value of various coins 
and their reputed value as currency.” There seems 
nothing in either of these passages to suggest that 
the prohibition of riba was directed against loans at 
interest. 

The author of the Mabsut says that sale, bav, and 
illicit gain, ribil, represent the lawful and unlawful 
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aspects of trade, tijdra} and that it was in bai' that 
ri&a was to be apprehended. And he goes on to claim 
for the treatment of this subject moral as well as legal 
value, for he saj's of the jurist on whose legal works his 
own was based, Abu Hanifa’s disciple Muhammad b. 
al-Hasan al-Shaibani (Ibn Khali., transl., ii, 590), that 
when he was asked wh\’ he had not written something 
on the subject of asceticism, cuhd, he replied that he had 
practically done this bj' treating the subject of sale, for 
cuhd was, in fact, avoiding what was unlawful and 
cleaving to what was lawful.- 

In Moslem law the term hui bore a very extended 
meaning. In a Kifaya note to the Hidaj’a, iii, p. 1, it is 
said to include barter, muka’ida ; sale, in its ordinary 
sense of something for a price ; exchange, •?«?’/, which is 
regarded as of one price for another; a prompt, in return 
for a deferred delivery, salam, or scdaf a sale at an 
agreed price, nittsdicama ; at cost price, <«uZi yet : above 
cost price, murdbaha: or below it, uxidVa \ and its 
various forms are there said to exceed twenty in number. 
But the term is not .said to cover loan, ‘driyyu, which 
had been already treated in the Mabsut, xi, 133, and 
there defined as “ a bestowal of the use of property 
without any return ”. " The fact that the word was 
derived from tcCdwur, to take things by turns (quoted 
from the Mabsut in the note to Hidaya, iii, 662), was 
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held to imply the return of the specific thing lent and 
the resumption of its use by the lender. It was therefore 
held inapplicable to things calculated by weight, measure, 
or number, which disappeared by user, and which had to 
be I'estored in the form of an equivalent : in such case 
the loan was termed kard} It follows that a loan of 
money was kard and not ‘driyya. 

And it is bj’ various forms of the root kard that the 
borrowing and lending of money is expressed. In 299 
compulsory loans were levied on officials “ by way of 
kard ”, the equivalent being guaranteed them on various 
districts, i.e. charged on their revenue (Hilal, Tri(ca?-tt, 
262, 1. 12) ; on the same occasion the ti-ansfer of money 
from the private to the public treasury was also “ by way 
of kard” (ib., 1. 15). It appears, too, that in government 
circles loans at interest were not unknown, for in A.H. 319 
an official asserts to the Caliph that he is lending (akrad) 
money to the Vizier at a profit of one dirham on the 
dinar, i.e. 10 per cent (Tajarib al-Umam, Gibb Facsimile, 
V, 344-5, and ib. 355). 

The Mabsut, unlike the Hida 3 'a, does not discuss kard 
in conjunction with ‘driyya, but in vol. xiv, under the 
head of exchange, mrf, which we have seen defined as 
a form of sale, viz. of one price for another. Bj’ tradition 
kard was sanctioned, indeed recommended ; in comparison 
with almsgiving it was to be twice as frequent, and it 
was to be rewarded in the ratio of eighteen to ten," which 
the Mabsut attributes to the fact that onl^' the needy 
apply for loans, whereas alms reach those not in want. 
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To limit the effect of these purely enabling traditions was 
the task of the jurist. He did this, in the first place, by 
excluding from loan objects whose value is a matter of 
estimate, kvna ; the liability for a thing lent was to be 
similar to that created by the seizure or destruction of 
a thing, viz. its exact erjuivalent,' neither more nor less ; 
an estimated value was the result of calculation and of 
opinion, and it could no more evolve the correspondence 
in value, mumaihalu, requisite in the return of a loan 
than it evolved it in the case of a sale tainted with rthCi. 
Again, the principle of loan, ‘driyya, required that the 
thing returned should be identical with the thing lost, 
else the case would amount to the transfer of one object 
for another of the same sort (jins), and would, unless 
the equivalent were exact, be tainted with 7nbd} This 
juristic ingenuity resulted in excluding garments, timber, 
firewood, sweet-smelling herbs, if fresh, and vegetables 
from the category of lendable articles, “ because, if 
destroyed, the liability for them would be a matter of 
estimate.’' ^ Abu Hanifa tried to prohibit the loan of 
bread as being sold neither by weight nor by number, 
owing to the variety of its make (see also Hidaya, iii, 
178-9), whilst Abu Yusuf admitted it as weighable, and 
Muhammad, as being counted, basing his opinion on 
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custom, and tliis view prevailed. The next juristic fetter 
was ^ to disqualify the lender, whether on or after the 
loan, from undertaking that it should continue for a fi.xed 
period : he was entitled to require its return at any time. 
Malik differed, regarding the loan as a debt, daln, where 
payment might be extended, as in the case of monej' due 
as price or for hire. To this the Hanatites gave two 
answers ; the first, that a loan being an act of bounty for 
which full ownership was needed, to allow the lender to 
postpone his right would lie to allow the borrower to bind 
the lender to hold his hand, an idea repugnant to the 
true conception of bounty, and therefore inadmissible. 
The second answer was that a loan for a time certain, 
not being allowed in the case of 'driyya, could not be 
allowable in that of kard. This prohibition as to time 
may well have proved but a slight hindrance to business, 
for some interval must be supposed to elapse between the 
dates of a loan and of its return, and the lender who 
could require return at will could also delay signifying 
his will, provided he did not bind himself to that effect. 

To find hard treated under the head of a form of sale 
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prepares us to find it attended by the danger of rihd : 
and we do, in fact, see tiiat it is exposed to a danger of 
a very similar nature, viz. that it may induce a “ profit 
in favour of the lender”, and this tradition prohibited.^ 
A section of the Mabsut is given to the discussion of the 
danger, and it opens with a case of veiy high authority. 
Zainab, having received from the Prophet a gift of several 
■wash of dates which were at Khaibar, was offered in 
exchange an equivalent quantity of dates on the spot. 
This offer she submitted to ‘Omar, and he forbad the 
proposed exchange, merely saj’ing “ how about the 
responsibility on the road ? ” - The author goes on to 
explain that, if the transactions were regarded as a sale, 
bai‘, the cost of carriage was an addition, in the future, 
to the equivalent given, and constituted 7'ibd al-nasl'a ; 
if it were regarded as a loan, kard, it gave Zainab the 
advantage, naf, of escaping that cost,“ It seems to 
follow from this distinction that had the above-mentioned 
profit of one dirham in the dinar been challenged as 
illegal, it would have been on the ground, not that it 
constituted riM al-7iasiu, but that it involved an 
“advantage”, mf/’*, to the lender. Yet among the many 
forbidden advantages specified in the Mabsut, some of 
them more ingenious than substantial,'* the taking of 
interest on a money loan is not included. 

* l_' I ^ cLUI ! 

■J ^ _) L: > 

(Mabsut, xiv, ;ir>, 1. JJ). 

(lb. .•!.■). 1. 1(1). ..-O jA 

' A bill of exchange, .•mflnjii, for the luiymeiit of money at a di.stant 
place was open to the objection that, by avoiding the ri.sk ol the road, 
an "advantage" wa.s gained (Mabsut, xiv, 37, 1. 17, and Hidaya, iii. 
305). It would a[jpear, theretore. that the bill drawn in Baghdad 
A.H. 392 for money payable m Mayyaffirikin for the murder there of an 
Alide fugitive (Hilal, 4f>.>, 1. 5) may have offended in this respect. 

•“ A .story tliat .\bu llanifa when attending to recover a avoided 

profiting by the sliade thrown Jiy Ins debtor's abode, is declared 
unfounded and unfair to hi.s legal eiiiinence (Mabsut, xiv, 30, 1. 3). 
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Tlie distinction between r'lhd and naf niay not involve 
much difference in result, but the reasoning of the Mabsut 
on Zainab s case shows that they were regarded as distinct, 
and as affecting, the one hai' and the other hard. To 
treat rihCi al-rias7’a as equivalent to " usury " may be 
misleading. The translator of the Hidaj-a, ed. Grady, 
p. 298, renders it as a suspension of “ repaj'ment . a term 
apt to describe the return of a debt, with or without 
interest, but inapplicable to what was under discussion, 
namely, a payment of purchase-money, or. may be, a 
transfer of an equivalent in kind, postponed to a date 
subsequent to the other party’s performance of his bargain. 
And in another case of lyard, recorded in the Hidaya, iv, 
p. 1085, under ‘ reprehensible transactions ’ (JcarCihiyyd), 
the deposit of a dirham with a tradesman (a halckCd), to 
be exhausted at will, is reprobated as being a loan 
“involving advantage ’. The translator (p. 607) heads 
this with the title ‘‘ Implied usury is abominable ", and 
the translation, made through the Persian version, seems 
to treat the recipient as the person who exhausts the 
deposit. But the Kifaya note explains the transaction as 
being an act of laudable thrift. The depositor was a poor 
man anxious to spend the money on necessaries, and to 
put it out of his power to do otherwise. But the 
“advantage" .stood in the way. i.e. the hakkCd's enjoyment 
of this capital sum. or of its remaining fractions pending 
exhaustion. The method of escape from the legal difficulty 
was simple enough, and is indicated in the passage. 
It was to treat the deposit not as a kaj'd but as a trust 
deposit {u-adl'd). the sole difference being that assuming 
the tradesman mixed the dirham with his own money he 
became thereby answerable for it to his customer.^ 

Indeed, a perusal of the various and insidious cases of 
ribd leaves the impie.s.sion that to circumvent the danger 


XI, 110, 1. IS in the chapter on »v«0-«|. 
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was 110 difficult matter. In the case of ribd al-nukd or 
al-fadl. it was enougli that tlie commodities should ditier 
in kind (jins). Thi.s is clear] 3 ’ laid down in tlie Mabsut, 
and seeing that qualitj’ was to he disregarded, it is not 
easj" to imagine occasions for the barter of a commodity- 
for a pi'eciseh' equal (juantin' of its like, and still less 
east’ to appreciate the mischief to honest trade which 
could result from any open and agreed inequalitt' in the 
amounts. And it is to be observed that the tenets of the 
Shafeite school to which Mawardi himself belonged, bt' 
limiting the operation of ribd al-nnkcl or al-fadl to 
food products and price mediums, as against the Hanafite 
description of anj-thing similar in its kind and reckoned 
by legal measure or weight, resulted in a large restriction 
of the commodities liable to be affected. In the result the 
operation of ribd ol-')utst'a was still further restricted. 
For whereas the Hanatites held the presence of either of 
their two requirements sufficient to occasion this form 
of riba, as, for instance, in a sale of Avheat for barlej’, 
which, although differing in kind, tvere both measurable, 
Shatid considered the “ excess ” (fadl) alleged to result 
from a deferred pajnient as apparent (shubba), rather 
than real (baklka), and that, accordingl 3 ^ in a case where, 
on his tenets, there was no “ exce.ss ’ owing to the woods 
not being susceptible of ribd al-fadl, mere identity’ in 
kind (jins) was insufficient to occasion ribd <d-')ias'i'a : 
.see Hidfijm, iii, 164.' 

How the fetter of ribd al-iia.kd could hinder, and could 
be evaded, appears from a storv in IMabsut, xi\-, 4, 1. 14 
(quoted in the note to Hidaj'a, iii, 240), how the Mo.slems 
on entering Sju-ia found its silver iid'erior in value to their 
own, and therefore propo.sed to deduct one-twentieth on 

* He reached this result by .some subtle reasoiiintr on the diversity of 
efiect 111 lay Iietueen a priucijile, 'tl/tf, and a coinlitioii or re(|uireiiient . 
Dhat-f. The Hidaya [irest'iitineiit of bi.s view is that ot an adversary 
ik'hastn), and it is therein described as contrary to the general assent of 
the sahilha (Ih., Kifaya. note) 
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;ui exchange. But ‘Omar's .son. Ahd Allah, forbade this, 
.saying tliat an exchange into gold must intervene to avoid 
rlhCi, an exchange which, even if other than nominal, 
must have been purely technical. Similarh’, 'Ali, whilst 
forbidding the exchange of debased silver for a less 
amount of s(jund coin, advi.sed selling it for gold and 
therewitli buj’ing tlie better .silver (ib., ix, 1. 4). To 
Mu'awia this doctrine of rlhCi did not commend itself. 
In the Risala of Shati i, ed. Cairo, p. 01, 1. 18, he i.s reproved 
by Abu-]-Darda for having sold a gold bowl {sikdya) for 
more than its weight in that metal, and says that he saw 
no harm in so doing, whereupon Abu-I-Darda declined to 
stay in a country where the Prophet’s dicta tvere rejected. 
And in princii)Ie he was right, for ‘Omar,^ having sold 
a vessel of tine workmanship which fetched beyond its 
weiglit in metal, refused to accept the excess (AlabsuC xiv, 
4. 1. 4). Yet Moslem law did attribute value to work 
expended on the precious metals, for it allowed pajmient 
of the artificer in that metal without regard to the jieril 
of riba. (Mabsiit, xiv, pp. 47-8, under the heading 
IjCira fi, Hiydgha). We likewise find the term rihd 
applied to an uncalled for payment : made, as our law- 
says, for no good consideration. In the Mab.sut, under 
the heading Kitdh al-Ibdk, it is laid down that whilst the 
bringer in of a runaway slave may. by way of concession, 
accept fiom the owner less than the legal reward, j-et if 
the latter in ignorance of the right amount agree to pay 
more, the e.xcess is rejected {yufraJi). and the added sum 
is rihd: just as if the joint owner of a slave on 
emancipating him- pay to the other owner more than 

' -Oinar ailiiiitled lun in" liini-elf veoened fioin tlie IVopliet a wai’niii" 
au'aiust ai'uuiriu" vihd fi'om his trade lu dates (Iviiitli. p, note). 

- A tradition from the ITophet declared tliat ivhere a joint owner 
emancipated a .slave he was. if ttell to do. to he answerahle for the \alue 
of the other owner's share in him : otherwise the slave mirst work out 
the value, but he was to he let olf easily ma.dtl fd- ‘nlaihi) ; 

Mahsut, vi. 51 . 1. 17. 
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the value of liis share in the slave, the excess is void 
(bdiil); Mabsut, xi, 34, 1. 1. And eve find riba affecting, 
not matters of contract alone, but also the liability for 
wrongs arising, as we say, under tort. On the question 
of liability for injury to properW (treated in the Mabsut 
under the head of Glasb), Zufar is reported to have laid 
down that the danger of riba arose only when compensation 
{mithl) was due on the authority of an express text, not 
where the liability was evolved by analogy (vol. xi, 51, 1. 2). 
The Hanafites, as we have seen, held the former class to 
include things calculated by weight or measure ; Zufar's 
view had the effect of excluding things reckoned by 
number, as for instance eggs ; but where ribcl was not 
excluded, the Hanafites were vigilant to see that it should 
have full effect. 

Compen.sation was, by Moslem law, proportioned to the 
damage; where this was excessive (fahish), the owner 
could recover the full value of the damaged object M-hich 
had to be surrendered to the person making compensation ; 
where the damage was light, the lesser liability was termed 
dimdn al-tiukmn. Now the Hanafites excepted from this 
rule goods of any class su.sceptible to ribdi. In such case, 
whatever might be the extent of the damage the owner 
must, at his option, either keep the goods and forgo 
compensation, or surrender the goods against their 
equivalent (mithl), and this on the ground, appareutlv. 
that the diminution in value was not such an “ equivalent ’ 
for the compensation as would oust the danger of ribd} 
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Their reason for so liolding seems to be that tradition 
forbad the quality of goods being taken into account on 
questions of rihCi. Sliati'i’s principles allowed of tliis, and 
Ids view is supported by some ai-guments (omitted below) 
which are very subtle and hard to gi-asp. The Hanahte 
reply thereto is to cite the tradition, adding tliat to give 
a measure of good wheat in return for one of bad barley, 
plus one dirham, was admitted)}^ illegal : thus was the 
Shafeite advance into the “ twilight of sense and heresy ” 
checked, and orthodoxy upheld. In this case, too, neither 
injustice, nor even inconvenience, were likeh' to result 
from so light a legal fetter, for injured owners may 
reasonably be assumed to have yielded to the combined 
pressure of duty and self-interest bj' submitting to receive 
the larger measure of compensation on the occasion of any 
wrongful damage, however trifling, to their rihaiciyiju 
property. But all this is very remote from the idea of 
usury. 

Indeed, a surve}’ of these highly technical obstacles put 
in the way of eveiyday trade dealings, and of the methods 
of escape therefrom, prompts the reflexion that juristic 
ingenuity was largely spent in winning “ o’er doubtful 
foes a dubious victory ” ; and this reflexion also, that 


among the vanquished the taking of interest on loans is 
not conspicuously present. 

The law's silence on this topic may be due to the fact 
that the conception of loan ( orii/ya) assumed the absence 
of a return, so that to specify this as regards kard became 
superfluous. The nearest approach to a suggestion of 
usurv is in the passage (.su^ovq p. 21)9) from the Zaidi Ilisba 
treatise, where the ■ capital", ras mal, which the person 
guilty of riha is to retain, would fit trafficking in money. 


3 Jju JV*-' J JV-' 

(Mubsut. xi, 5*2, 1. 7). 
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But the term might equally designate a money-changer s 
stock-in-trade. That the desire to make wealth “■ breed ' 
was tlie miscliief aimed at by the Kuran is the interpreta- 
tion o£ Fakhr al-Din al-Razi (ed. 1872, ii, 529, 1. 7 a.f. ). 
where, borrowing from Tabari’s Commentary, iii, 62, he 
says that rihCi ul-nusi’a represents the Jdhil iyya practice 
of stipulating for repayment of a loan by month] instal- 
ments, time being extended on default in return for an 
increase in the sum to be repaid.^ He goes on to state 
tliat the prohibition of this form of rihd has the sanction 
of the Kuran, whilst that of riba, al-nak'd is based only 
on tradition (khabar). But judging from their discussion 
in law treatises both forms of riba appear to be the 
outcome of legal reasoning {kiyds), exercised on the 
traditions cited. And the statement as to anti-Islamic 
practice is probablj^ guesswork. 

It is, however, in the discussion of riba from an ethical 
standpoint that some warning might have been expected 
against so prominent a mischief as usury. In the Iljyd 
al-‘Uliim Ghazali gives a page (vol. ii, 55) to the 
subject of riba, and as he disclaims its being exhaustive 
one may assume his instances to be salient ones. That 
Ghazali regarded riba as a grave delincjuency is apparent 
from two passages where, in reflecting how often people 
will strain at a gnat and swallow a camel, it is by riba 
that he represents tlie camel." His instances do reveal 
this, that the opportunity for riba al-iiakd lay in the 
exchange of raw material for the finished pi-oduct : beasts 


' Juynboll's Ilandbuch Islam. Oesetz, ed. 1910. p. 270, a'-'^umes riba 
to be aimed at usury, and gives Fakhr al-Diu s explanation of riba 
al-nasl'a. 


- (Ihya, ii,77. Ta. f. ). U .'b 






kb-; 


t 


i,’ • ^ f 

O •• W > 

(lb., 270, ult.). And on the question ot accepting favours froin tainted 
sources the illustration.s are “a frienil of the otlicial cla.ss, ‘ami!, or a 
trader who is addicted to illicit gam, yHt-nriyaf-rd/n ' (ib., IIU, penult.). 
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for meat, com for bread, seeds and olives for oil, and 
milk for cheese. In such case the easy means of escape 
was to emplo}’ the butcher or the miller ^ to do the work 
for hire. The opening instance of riba al-tiasi’a is 
analogous : the sale of gold to the mint in return for 
the coin into which it was converted, a practice which is 
declared obnoxious to both forms of riba owing to the 
interval before the coin is forthcoming, and the probability 
of a discrepancy between its weight and that of the gold. 
The latter danger is said to attect the exchange of short 
for full weight, and of bad for good coin. But the 
remedy is indicated, viz. to make tlie exchange from one 
precious metal to the other. Dealings with gold-embroidered 
garments are also a source of danger: and indeed, elsewhere, 

O O' <-5 

when laying down that earning a livelihood should not 
have the effect of slackening moral obligation, Ghazali 
says that the business of a money-changer is better 
avoided as sure to lead to riba (Ihya, ii, 69, 1. 12). He 
also gives a page, ib. 58, to kirCul in the sense of putting 
money into a business in return for a share of the protits.- 
pointing out that the share must be proportionate, not 
fixed. But nowhere does lie utter any warning against 
taking interest on a loan. When inculcating the dutv of 
benevolence in dealings with fellow-men (ib., 67, 1. 6), 
he cites a tradition that the grant of a loan for a fixed 
period was erpiivalent to a gift Iw way of charity during 

^ “The miller's measure," laflz al-hihhCtn, was the concise 
designation of a tradition which prohibited labour being paid for by 
its produce. A miller who had hired an ox to grind corn was forbidden 
by the Prophet to pay for the hire by a measure of tlie flour (see Hidaya. 
iii, 7*20, 1. 13, and iv, 903, 1. .5). The “miller's measure" is quotetl 
(Mabsut, \iv, 49, 1. 1) to indicate the illegality of paying for the sifting 
of earth to extract it^ particles ol gold by the gold Mhich might be 
extracted. Tbi'« precise ofl’er is recorded as having been made in 
A. II. 329, when Bujkam's buried hoards were unearthed, but it was 
refused and 2.000 dirhams paid instead. E\entually the earth yielded 
oighteenfold that amount (Tajfinb al-Uinam, vi, 39-40). 

- A Fakili was thus trading at Aden, ei/v. a ii. CSO ; Khazreji, Ih-svli 
Dynnaty ofYtmrn ((7ibb Memorial*, text, i, 234. 
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each da\' oi; its cui-rencA", and that if tlie term for payment 
were extended the dail^’ charity was measured by the 
loan’s total amount. He adds that the effect of this 
tradition was to discourage early Moslems from accepting 
the repayment of debts. He says, too, that purchase- 
money, if not promptly’ exacted, becomes a loan, hard ; 
but there is no suggestion of any remission of interest as 
being a meritorious act. Tbe merit of repayment is then 
emphasized, and a tradition is cited that a debtor 
intending a repayment is watched over by angels, and 
that this, again, led to earl\- Moslems borrowing without 
nece.ssity. But they are not described as laying up 
additional merit by making any return to the lenders 
for the use of the loans ; both lenders and borrowers had 
to look for their rewards to the respective traditions, 
and if these early Moslems acted in both capacities, as 
conceivably they may have done, the result was unalloyed 
gain to all concerned. 

In conclusion it seems to me doubtful whether to the 
Moslem jurist, or public, riba meant more than “illegal". 
No doubt usury was illegal, for, as above stated, all 
loans were presumed to be gratuitous, ^ and I am told 
that in modern Egypt the people’s reluctance to utilize 
current banking accounts proceeds on the ground that 
they are regarded as usuriou.s. But the conception of 
“ usuiy ” does not seem to tit the definition of either of 
the two forms of riba specified by Mawardi as proper 
to be repressed by the Muhtasib ; rather would ' usurv ’ 
seem to come within the definition of an undue 
“advantage" incident to kard. This view, however, is 
advanced tentatively and with diffidence, for Western 
authorities seem to concur in holding riba to be usury’s 
appropriate niche in the edifice of Moslem law. 

‘ Yet Bocthor's Dictionary of Modern Arabic speaks of a gratuitous 
loan ^°^y> sub voc.), and the qualification presumes 

the existence of a non-gratuitous loan. 
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THE CHINESE NUMERALS AND THEIR NOTATIONAE 

SYSTEMS 

By B. C. HOPKINS 

I 

PART I; THE COMMERCIAL NOTATION OR J/A TZU 

fJlHE Chinese people have two systems in current and 
concurrent use for writing their Numerals. 

Of these, one is the ordinary notation with characters 
of pictographic origin, except the first three cyphers. 

The other has been called the “commercial” notation, 
and, though now invaded by members of tlie fir&t, was 
once predominantly, and still remains essentially, a series 
of tally-strokes, or counters symbolized. The distinguishing 
feature of this notation is the collocation of vertical and 
horizontal strokes. These combinations have been known 
to the Chinese from ancient time as ma tza, a term which 
I shall discuss later, and in view of their configuration 
I have in this paper called them “ rod-and-bar ’ groups, 
as a conveniently descriptive name. 

I propose to examine both these systems. The questions 
which disclose themselves are neither few nor free from 
difficulties, but with the help of recent research and 
discoveries, I hope to solve some of these, to make 
suctrestions as to others, and where neither course is 
possible, to show in more precise outlines the obstructions 
barring the advance of historical exploration. 

At this point I wish to make a small confession. Much 
of the ground covered in my paper had been previously 
traversed by the late M. Terrien de Lacouperie, in an 
essay contributed to the Numismatic Chronicle in 1883, 
under the title “The Old Numerals, the Counting-Rods, 
JRAS. 1910. -1 
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and the Swan- Pan in China". That essa}^ is one of the 
sounder and more sober efforts of the French writer, and 
contains nmcli witli whicli I agree, mucli also from whicli 
I greath’ differ. But liad I i-e-read it (after some thirty 
years interval) before, instead of after, commencing the 
independent imjuiry for tlie present paper, I doubt if 
I should have delved again in this particular held. But 
a generation has passed since then, new material has 
accumulated, and I hope a fre.sh investigation will not 
prove quite unfruitful. 

It will be convenient to examine first the Commercial 
numerals, and to trace them backwards to the earliest 
point accessible to us, through several phases of develop- 
ment and modification. In this study I have in the main 
followed the guidance of a native work, the ^ ^ 
Chin Shili Ch’i, or Texts on Metal and Stone, by ^ ^ 
Chang Yen-ch’ang, a translation of whose valuable notes 
on the subject will appear below in full. But here I shall 
introduce the special facts brought to light by the author 
in a rather more concentrated shape than that of their 
presentation in Chang’s original Chinese text. 

Immediately below are set out in their modern form 
the members of the two notations for reference and 
comparison : — 

1. 2. 3. 4. 5. G. 7. 8. 9. 10. 

Xormal. — + 

Coramercial. | 1 1 II | >< X = = +, and the 

zero 0- 

Let us note first of all the presence of a zero in the 
commercial notation. Giles gives no representative of 
Ten in his list of the commercial numerals, and it might 
be reasonably inferred tliat as with our “■ Arabic ” 
numerals, so with these. Ten would be written 10. But 
it is not. Instead, the sign + is borrowed from the 
normal series, though in the numbers from 11 to 19 the 
vertical stroke is often used. 
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Next observe that wliere necessary the vertical strokes 
for 1, 2, and 3 can be replaced by liorizontal lines. To 
quote Professor Giles {Chinese-En</lisli Dlciionarij, Isted., 
p. 1385), “when 1 and 2 or 3 come together, they are 
written alternately verticiilly and horizontally. Thus 
12,332 would be written |=:|||=|1. 

The cyphers for the numerals 4, 5, and 9 require 
special attention. Thej”^ are difficult to explain, and do 
not conform to the earlier signs standing for those 
numbers in this system. The first two of the tliree ma\^ 
possihb/ be naturalized aliens, as, it would seem, the zero 
also must be. The case of for 4 is the more singular 
inasmuch as this cruciform sign is a well-known ancient 
Chinese form of 5. As we shall see, the author of the 
Chin Shih Ch.’ i considers it frankly inexplicable. It is 
indeed hard to understand how, if of indigenous origin, it 
could have been perverted to denote 4. In a suggestive 
and ingenious paper on “The Evolution of ModernNumerals 
from Ancient Tally Marks published in the American 
Mathema.tical Monthly for August-September, 1909, and 
kindly sent me b}’ the author, Major Chai-les E. Woodruff, 
A.M.. 31. D., U.S. Army, the latter writes, “ The X which 
represents the commercial four is a direct descendant of 
the four vertical tally marks.'’ I confess I do not see 
how >( can be directly, or even indirectly, descended 
from ||||, and prefer the blank ignorance of the writer of 
the Texts on Metal and Stone. 

The use of ^ for 5 is le.ss difficult to account for. (We 
may note in passing the curious likeness to an old 
form of an Indian cypher for 4.) Lacouperie thought 
this Chinese sign “ a cursive form of the regular numeral 
for five' .i But there is no .such cursive form. 3Iajor 
Woodruff, on the other hand,- writes, “ The commercial 
five, which looks like our eight, is also a direct de.scendant 
of a very old form of five strokes which ear-lj- replaced 
^ “The OUl Xumeral^, etc., in China," p. 21). - Loc. cit.. p. 131. 
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the five parallel ones — the transition t'orins given by 
Chalfant being quite conclusive as to this point. ' I demur 
to this statement, or rather all these statements. To mj' 
ejms there is little resemblance between ^ and 8- I do 
not gather which of the transition forms given bv- Chalfant, 
Major Woodruff refers to. They are 

2 • But this last example is an error. It is taken from 
a coin, one of the Ming knives m 7} series! and is clearly 
due, if not to poor printing, to a badly cut or badly worn 
2- 1^0 second example exists. I do not believe the 

commercial five descends from any of what Major 
Woodruff thinks transition forms . Far more probable 
seems the explanation given b}' Chang Yen-ch’ang, the 
author of the Chin Shih Cli i, that the sign in question is 
simply the “ grass ” or cursive form of the liomophonous 
character ivu, with which in fact it is almost exactly 
identical; thus, and ^ = £.. 

There may be some doubt as to the origin of the sign 
"X for 9. It may be, as suggested in the extract from 
the Chin Shih Ch’i, a form slightly altered for convenience 
of Avriting, of the liomophonous character % chin, long- 
lasting. But in that case the question arises at once why, 
if the rod-and-bar combination for 9 Avas to be abandoned 
as too cumbrous, should not the simple numeral character 
% chiu itself have been adopted, a character quite as easy 
to Avrite as its homophone chiu, long-la.sting ? A satis- 
factory ansAver is not easy to give. 

It Avill be Avell, before proceeding further, to illustrate 
by actual and authentic examples the use of the present- 
day ma tztij or commercial numerals, because they exhibit 
some features not to be anticipated from a surveA' of the 
individual cyphers. 

I have alreadj" said that -p, not 1 0. is the figure used 
to Avrite Ten. This holds good also Avhen that numeral is 

' See the Kn Ch'uan Hid ^ |j^. Section Heng , p. o 
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part of a number of liigher value. Tims 610 is written 
(where the subscribed stands for 'g' pe = 100). 

Again, tlie numbers between Ten and Twenty, whether 
alone or in higher combinations, are usually not written 
with the appropriate strokes following a vertical stroke 
(though this models sometimes employed), but the strokes 
follow the cruciform -k. Thus, 1019 is ~X (where 

the subscribed /, or more fully stands for ch’ien 
= thousand). Twenty and Thirty are written -ft* and ttt- 
Thus we have for 1021, and ^1tt= for 933. 

These two groups also illustrate the use of the alternative 
horizontal forms of 1, 2, and 3, when it is desired to avoid 
any confusion with vertical strokes preceding on the left. 
In some cases it is inditferent wdiether the vertical or 
horizontal stroke is written. For instance, the list from 
which all these examples are copied ^ has 'Xi5 I 

I>ut ^o2. And again, ^q| for 1001, but j,o — 

for 1002. A further point shown in these latter groups is 
the vertical, and not horizontal, succession of two zeros 
coming together. With round numbers in the hundreds 
or thousands, the zeros are not used. Thus, 600 is 
and 1000 is | where we have a contracted form of "g 
pe = hundred, and the full form of cli ien = thousand, 
preferred. 

And lastly should be noticed the survival in this .system 
of a ver}’ ancient .substitutional character for — i, one, 
viz. its homophone '> ^be second of the Ten Cyclical 
Stems. Thus, is 511, and ^ stands for 451. 

We have now to trace backwards, as far as we can, this 
notation of numerals as an integral system. When it first 
assumed its present aspect, there seems no evidence to 

^ It is a list of the different documents recovered l\v Sir Aurel Stein, 
nuinhered in )ji(( fzn hy liis Chinese secretary. 
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show. It is not mentioned in the Index to the great Tu 
Sim Chi Ch eng C\’clopedia, as Dr. Lionel Giles informs 
me. Beino- an organ of the counting-house and the work- 
shop it was not found worthy of record in the library or 
the study. Neither is it known why these ma tzii are 
specially associated with the great city of Soochow in 
Kiangsu Province. 

lYlien we next meet the notation, it is in such an 
altered garb that, at first, it might seem not to be an 
earlier stage at all, but a distinct and independent scheme. 
Yet it really is essentially the .same, possessing the ker^- 
character of the rod-and-bar combination for the digits 
between 5 and 10. 

Kublai Khan is not a name that associates itself exactly 
with the peaceful methods of the matliematician. But it 
was during his lifetime, in the thirteentli century, that 
there flourished and faded two such .scholars, by name 
Li Yeh ^ and Ch'in Chiu-shao ^ Both of 

them employed an identical notational apparatus, which 
is consistent, convenient, and clear, and is marked bj- 
alternative arrangements of the rod-and-bar groups, by 
the Chinese styled the “ vertical ” and the “ horizontal ” 
schemes. Thus, they wrote for the cyphers from 1 to 9, 

e^iier |, ||, |||, HH, Hill, T ¥- ¥> ¥> 01- 

= , I , -L . =L , ~ . The object of the.se alternative .schemes 
was the avoidance of confusion, and, as can be easily seen, 
was absoluteh" nece.ssaiy. But it may be asked, why is 
considered “ vertical ”, and its lever.sed form | ‘ hori- 
zontal '■ ? It is because in~ and the followiirg digits the 
vertical strokes represent 1, 2, etc., and the horizontal is 
5, while in J_ it is the vertical line that has the value of 
5, and the horizontal .strokes that are units. It should 
also be noted that this is the only stage of the rod-and-bar 
sy.steui where the digit Five is repre.sented by five vertical 
or horizontal lines. 

Thei-e is an interval of two centuries before we come 
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on tlie mathematical notation again, when it reappears in 
the work entitled Ch ien Hsii, by Ssu-ma Kuang (b. 1009, 
d. 1086). Here are the c\^phers as employed by this 
author: |, 1|, |||, ||||, X, T> TT- TTF’ =^ 11^1 ]i]i. How Ten 
was written is not expressly stated. 

Notice the curious transfer of the same sign X from 
the place of the fifth digit in the eleventh century to that 
of the fourth digit in the modern ina tzu, or commercial 
figures. The notation thus appearing in this Sung dynasty 
writer is very like that displayed on a series of ten 
Square-footed Pib coins issued bj^ the Usurper Wang 
Mang during his reign from A.D. 9 to A.D. 23. The coins, 
however, have the digits from 1 to 4. written with 
horizontal, not vertical strokes, and Five is expressed by 
g,a unique variant of X> ordinary old pictographic 
S 3 'mbol for that numeral. 

The Usurper was, we are told, “in all things an imitator 
of antiquity,” and doubtless had documentary warrairt for 
the numeral forms he selected for this monetary issue. 
And, indeed, we can find them — except the Five — in the 
bronze Pio coins and knife coins of the third, fourth, 
and fifth centuries B.C., issued at various mints in North 
China. 

The notation in which thej’ occur, and of which ther* 
seem to be only an inconsiderable part, mar’ be studied in 
the pages of the Xu Cli dan Hiii ^ jg, or Thesaurus 
of Ancient Coins, vols. iii to vii (Sections Yuan ^ and 
Heng ty). The st’stem there abundanth’ illustrated, 
but not fullv elucidated in the text, presents a problem 
which, to me at lea.st, proves as difficult to solve as it is 
impossible to ignoi’o. Chinese scholars at anj' rate have 
not solved it. The nuniismati.st has felt it right to make 
it over to the epigrapher. The epigrapher. with a sigh, 
has handed it back to the numismatist. The}' do, however, 
agree that the enigmatic notation is of the nature of 
ina tzd, our ' commercial” sj’stem. 
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Of Western writers the only one to essay a solution 
has been the late Terrien <le Lacouperie, who published 
a Table of " Numerals from the Chinese Coins of the 
Fourth and Third Century u.c.", where the numerical 
equivalencies of the signs in question are sot out as he 
supposed them to be. I shall return to this Table later. 

The coinage on which this .system of notation is found 
is of that peculiar shape known as Pii ^ii , principally in 
the “ Pointed-foot ” variety of that class, though the 
“ Square-foot ” type and knife coins also afford numerous 
examples. The accompanying illustration shows the type. 

suggests something 
its being had intended 
itself inclining to an 
career, it wished to 
and in the end, having 
lost the robust simplicity of its origin, without achieving 
the elegant attenuation of its desires, had lapsed into the 
indeterminate imagery of a coin. 

On one side of these pieces is written, commonly in 
negligent and contracted style, the name of the city of 
issue. The reverse displays (see the above illustration) 
what is by general admission a numeral. 

Unfortunately nothing on the coins themselves indicates 
to what this numeral refers, and it is this silence that 
renders the numerical equivalence of many of the rod- 
and-bar combinations so hard to unravel. It can hardly 
be a unit of value, as we should naturally expect, because 
different numerals occur on specimens of the saim; size, 
weiti'lit, material, and issue. 

One interesting feature met with in examining the 
coins of these series is the apparent indifference with 
which the numerals of the two categories, the normal and 
the commercial, were used. There appear to be no 
prejudices; sometimes the figures of one class were written, 
sometimes of the other. Thus, on the Dling Knife coins 


The outline rather 
which the authors of 
to be a spade, but that 
easier and more artistic 
become a tuning-fork, 
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we find both _L and A for 6, the first being of the iiia tza 
or coinmerc-ial series, the other a common old variant of 
the normal or pictographic numerals. So on the same 
set of coins we have both ^ and for 7. So again, on 
a sequence of Square-foot coins (Kic Ch’iuin Hui, Section 
Yuan X, iv, p. H), both = and ) ( stand for 8. But on 
tlie whole, apart from the ambiguous compounds about 
to be discussed, the normal forms of the digits up to Ten 
are far the commoner. 

Xow if the facts stopped here, the matter would be 
much simpler and less perplexing than it is. We should 
have traced our commercial series in its salient and 
fundamental elements to the eaidiest point provided by 
the documents, and should have reached a clear-cut 
terminus. But the facts disclosed do not stop there, but 
on the contrary introduce us to further material of the 
mo.st puzzling nature. The native numismatists, competent 
scholars as thej" are, have been baffled, and the only 
solution hitherto attempted, so far as I am aware, is that 
of the ingenious French investigator Terrien de Lacouperie. 
The new material referred to is furnished by the frequent 
occurrence of other analogous rod-and-bar combinations, 
but difi’ering from the =, and standing for 

6, 7, 8, and 9, bj- having more thati one vertical stroke in 
the upper register. Here is a sequence of such groups 
collected from the Pit and Knife coins figured in vols. iii 
to vii of the Ku Ch’ilan Hut : JJ_, J|[, ]jj[, X, 

=, It will be seen that f and 

are missing, and that there is only a single example of 
five vertical strokes. 

How ought we to expi-ess these groups of strokes in 
terms of our arithmetic ? 

Probably we can narrow this question down to one of 
smaller scope, What is the value of the vertical stroke in 
any of these groups ? Does it stand for 1, or for 5, or 
for 10 ? 
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After considerable study of the figures of the Thesaurus 
of Ancient Goins in which these rod-and-bar combinations 
appear, I must confess they liavm beaten me, and while 
unable at present to adopt Lacouperie's solution I can 
produce no better one. 

Lacouperie’s Table assumes the value of 10 for each 
vertical stroke, and on this assumption he has constructed 
a series of numbers from 1 to 65, recorded on fourth and 
third century B.C. coins, from which only the numbers 
17, 46, 51, 54, 56, 58, and 59 are absent. Now in favour 
of this interpretation are the facts that on the ancient 
bronzes often, and on the Honan bones nearly alwavs, 
a vertical stroke does stand for the numeral 10. And 
Lacouperie seems to have the valuable support of Lo 
Chen-yti, who asserts in his recent illuminating work, the 
Yin Hsil Shu Ch’i K’ao Sink I® # ^ p. 16, 

that on the Honan bones, as on the smaller Pointed-foot 
Pu coins, 10 is always written | (a statement which, as 
regards these Pu, I must demur to). 

But against this must be weighed the following 
objections. The equation of the vortical stroke with 10 
would be an obvious one, and cannot liave failed to occur 
to the Chinese numismatists. Yet so recent an authority 
as the author of the Ku Gh ilan Huh ignores it. Another 
difficulty is this. The numerals on these coins that we 
can identify witli certainty are, in by far the most cases, 
the digits up to and including Ten. with a certain residue 
between Ten and Twenty. It would be difficult to account 
for the sporadic presence of numerals of so high a value 
as is required by Lacouperie's hypothesis, among groups 
having so small an average value. More serious than 
eitlier of these objections, however, is the fact that 
Lacouperie’s Table attributes a double value to = and 
=, which are made to equal in one case, both 8 and 13, 
and in the other both 9 and 14. How could any notational 
system tolerate such an inconsistency ? 
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Escaping from this atmosphere of uncertaint}% we can 
emerge into the definite and precise knowledge that no 
trace of the commercial notation is to be discovered in the 
far older inscriptions of the Honan bones. 

The subjoined translation of an extract from the Chin 
ShUi Ch i iS ^ Chang Yen-ch’ang 
published in 1778, will, I hope, be found to justify the 
outline of the sj'stem traced above, and to contain several 
points of interest to students of Chinese antiquity. The 
text, being intended bj' a Chinese scholar for other Chinese 
scholars, assumes a knowledge of manj' things on the part 
of his readers that the Occidental student does not usually 
possess. I have therefore thought it advisable to add such 
explanations and comments of my own as my limited 
competence allows, enclosed in square brackets, which 
cause less discomfort than the jerky dislocation of the 
vision involved by footnotes. 

Extract froji the Chin Shih C'h’i, Section ^ . 

(Translation.) 

With regard to the numbering of the Ten Pit -coin 
series, the Hsiao Pu, 100, the Yao Pu, 200, the Yu Pu, 
300, and the Hsii Pu, 400, these all use aggregations of 
straight strokes, corresponding to the inscriptions of tlie 
round coins known as cliilan huo [also issued by 

Wang MangJ. The Ch a Pu, 500, also corresponds to the 
cliaracter on these in being written P>ut the | , 

000, of the Chung Pu, the Jf’g, TOO, of the Chuang Pu, 
theHj’^, 800, of the Ti Pu, and the ||||'g^, 900, of the 
Tz’ti Pu, corre.spond to the jiresent-day 5^ Kg, huo mu, or 
sign-marks [the so-called Soochow numerals, or commercial 
series], in vulgar use. [But note that they are analogous. 
not identical, for is the modern 6, not | .] These are 
rarely found in old writings. I propose to examine the 
question. 

Chai'acters for the numerals were used by the ancients 
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to record counters. Accordingly the written forms resemble 
the shape of counters. Suan or counter, is erjuivalent 
to shu or reckoning. 

{Original note [by the author Chang Yen-ch’ang]. — 
Based on ih.& Erh Ba,the Bkao Wen, the I Ai, the Li Chi, 
and the Lun Yv, as annotated by Cheng K’ang-ch’eng. ) 

The Han Sim, History of the Han Dynasty, writes. 
Reckoning starts with the unit, and proceeds through 
Ten, a Hundred, a Thou.sand, to Ten Thousand, and is the 
means for counting actions and objects. 

The Shih Pen -[S states that “ Li Shou was the first 
to make calculations ’. 

“The Courtier” A [alias gi] ^ Liu Hsin], in his 
commentary on the Erh Ya. remarks, As to the use of the 
word suan ^ to explain the word shu ^ , in counting 
numbers certain objects are used. The name of these 
objects is stiun or counters. Hence, in the District Archery 
Record of the I Li, we have the phrase “contains six 
suan or counters ”. In the Tou Hu ^ ^ Chapter of 
the Ta Tai Li and the Li Chi, we have the words “The 
suan or counters are 1 foot 2 inches in length ”. Chgng 
K’ang-ch’^ng comments, “ The suan were 1 foot in length 
and had ^ wo. Wo is equivalent to ^ shu, a fixed 
number. ’ [The words ^ ^ yu, wo, are otherwise trans- 
lated by Couvreur, “ and have a handle.”] 

{Original note. — The Han Sim has the following 
passage : “ In calculating, bamboos were used one-tenth of 
an inch in diameter and 6 inches in length. Of these 
there were 271 in all, composing an hexagonal handful or 
bundle.”) 

The suan was also called ^ ch'ou. In the 'La She Li 
section of the L Li occurs the passage, “The bow and 
arrows of the guest, with the cylinder ^ , chung, and the 
counters, ch’ou, were all retained below the western hall.” 
And the Hsuing She Li has the words “ Eighty bamboo 
counters, ch ou , on which Cheng Iv ang-ch’eng annotates. 
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“ Chou is equivalent to situn. " In the Liu Hon Shih 
Cilia, ^ ^ ii: cliapter of the Shih Chi, the phrase 

iS W yhn ch'oii, to shift the counters, is equivalent to 
the phrase M ^ W siian ch'ou, of works on magic, 

* shii shu. [Suan or ch’oii is] also interchanged with 
the term ||J clioii. The expression ^ A ^ I'h’ou 
jen tza tl, is equivalent to ^ A ^ suan jen ch.ih 

tzii ti, the descendants of the calculators. 

{Original note. — Ju Shim’s comment is, “ Their here- 
ditary calling was handed down generation after generation 
for the calculation of the almanack. For twenty-three 
successions the official calculators each followed their 
father's science,” 

^ ^ s ^ 

[Chavannes, in a note on p. 320 of vol. iii of his 
Memoires historiques de Se-ma Ts'icu, writes, “Remarquei- 
I'expression ^ A s’est conserve jusqu'a nos jours 
pour designer les astronoines et les mathematiciens. 

I do not quite understand why Chavannes, in the text 

itself, instead of rendering the words A ^ ^ ch’ou 

jen tzu ti by “■ les descendants des mathematiciens ", 

paraphrases, or rather periphrases, the expression by 

“• les descendants des homines dont la fonction etait 

hereditaire ”. It is to be noted that the Kanghsi editors, 

though not defining ch’ou as hereditary, yet have quoted | 

only part of Ju Shun’s comment, ending at the first 

ch'oti, omitting the following nien, year, the object of 

the verb, and inserting JS ^vei, before ch’ou, thus misleading 

the reader into supposing that what Ju Shun meant was, 

“ a calling handed down generation after generation is 
ch'ou.” But this was tampering with his text.] 

The suan was also called ina, horse. [At least this 
is the face value of the character. I discuss the point 
further on.] In the Toil Hu chapter of the Li Chi occurs 
the passage, “ The Director of the game begs permission 
to set up a horse for the winner, ’ pj If- )]i^ ^ , 
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corresponding to the “ one horse follows two horses 
— ^ previous to the Director’s “depositing 

a counter ”, ^ ^ [which the text sat s he did for each 
successful throw in the later part of the match]. Cheng 
K’ang-ch’eng observes on this, “ The third horse was the 
winning counter Thet^ di.stinguished this third 

counter so as to mark the winning counter. The reason 
for calling it ma, horse, was as much as to sa}', ‘ With 
skill such as this, j’ou could be a General and ride 
a charger.’ ” [Such an explanation is absurd, neither does 
it explain the phrase i ma tuning erh ma, one horse 
following two horses.] 

The Slmo Wen under the Radical chu, bamboo, has two 
[contiguous] entries, ^ suan and ^ sxtan. The tii’st is 
explained as follows : “ Six indies in length, and used for 
making calculations. Composed with c/tu, bamboo, and 
^ lung, to handle, expressing that by constant practice 
[lit. handling] mistakes are not made.” 

Under ^ suan, the Shuo Wen writes, “ To count uji, 
shiu. Composed with chu, bamboo, and ^ ch'd, 
instrument. Read like ^ suan.” And under the Radical 
][{■ shih, to display, there is a separate entry || suan, 
which is explained as “ To regard clearly so as to 
reckon up. Composed of jjj' shih, doubled. The lost 
Books of Chou have the words [here follows a passage 
of eleven characters, which, as the editor of Wang Yiin’s 
edition of the Shuo Wen considers them “ obscure 
I shall not attempt to translate, but jjiiji suan occurs twice 
in it]. Read like ^ suan”. The / Ch’ieh Ch'ntg Yi,n 
I regards the character |f as the ancient form of sr. 
suan, for the ancient form [would] correctly depict the 
shape of suan or counters. [Incidentally too, we mav 
notice, it would depict two of the rod-and-bar groups.] 

The author of the Chin Shih Ch’i then continues; IMv 
own humble opinion is this. The ancients, when they 
laid out counters, at tir.st only placed them horizontally. 
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Wlien thus placed to the amount of five, their number led 
to the risk of error, and so two counters were crossed 
diagonall}’, thus X- 

(Orlijiiial note. — The^SVaio ircu gives X as “the ancient 
form ” of Five, and says that it sjuiiholizes the crossing of 
the Yin and the Yang.) 

For Six, one counter was laid horizontally, and one 
vertically, thus “j”, without crossing. From this point, 
the numeral Five became — [viz. a horizontal line], and 
the numeral One, | [a vertical line], and for Seven, 
Eight, and Yine, successive lines were added vertically to 
ditferentiate them [thus Jj" = 7, ]][ = 8, "lii] = 9]. When 
the full tale of Ten was thu.s reached, two counters were 
taken, one vertical and one horizontal, and crossed at right 
angles. Thi.s is expressed by the Shuo ^Yen’s words, 
“ Ten is the completion of the numerals. The stroke — 
stands for East and West, | for North and South, thus 
completing the Four Quarters and the Centre.'’ And the 
Shuo W4n is riglit, for there are five numerals affected to 
Heaven and five to Earth. And in writing, a horizontal 
stroke above stands for Heaven, and one at the bottom 
for Earth. Hence — , One, can take the place of Five. 
[The foregoing explanation, as well as the Shuo ^Vens 
as to Five and Ten, are pure will-o’-the wisp symbolism, 
that secular obsession of the Chinese mind.] 

The use of the signs "]~, "[[y, and "IjjJ, for 6, 7, 8, and 

9, first appears in the ^ ^ CJi ien Hsii of Ssu-ma Kuang 
of the Sung djuiasty. In using x for 5, the Ch’ien Hsil 
employs the regular ancient cross-sign, but is .singular 
in writing vertically |,|1, |||, and |!|| for — . and 

= , 1, 2, 3, and 4. 

In the calculations of the [[lij Ts e Yuan Hai 

Ching of ^ Li Yeh of the Yuan dynasty, there are 
both vertical and horizontal digits. Thu.s we find, written 
vertically, |, ||, |l|, ||||, |||||,T>Tr> HT’ M’ horizontally, 
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called “ horizontal ’ because its horizontal line here denotes 
One, whereas in it denotes Five.] 

With these counter combinations, when the leading 
one is written horizontally, the next is vertical, the next 
horizontal again. Thus, 123 is written — ||=- If the 
leading group is vertical, then the next is horizontal, and 
the next again vertical. Thus 678 is Avritten ~j~ -L '[j]'. 
We may infer that the reason of this was the fear of 
confusion if the same disposition of the strokes Avere used 
for all the digits [viz. if all Avere Avritten either vertically 
or horizontally], and so a distinction Avas made in this Avay. 

Contrasted Avith the method of the Ch’icn HsiX, Ave have 
in this scheme the digit 5 Avritten Avith that number of 
strokes, and the digits beloAv 5 optionally Avritten Avith 
horizontal strokes. 

With regard to the modern sj'stem in vulgar use knoAvn 
as “ Marking figures ”, hao ma, Avhich runs thus. 

I (1). II (2), III (3), X (4), (5),_L(C), ± (7), ± (8), 

and "X (9), the digit 4 is not Avritten Avitli four vertical 
strokes. [Bj^ an obvious slip the text prints /\, instead 
of 0 or perhaps X , for 4.] The sign ^ for 5 is in my 
humble view the “Grass character” form of ^ U'li, cross 
[a homophone of ^v^l, five]. As to the sign for 9, my 
friend and neighbour, Mr. Wu Ling-yun, thinks it is just 
the character X chiu, long-lasting [a homophone of cliiu,d\ 

{Original note. — The present-day adoption of ^ chiv 
[said to be a kind of quartz] as the Majuscule [or 
“ Bankers ”] form, -X, ^ ta tzii, of 9, goes hack as far as 
the 5. S iSC 'Wu Ching Wen Tzti, of T’ang dynasty 
times [which Avas first published in a.d. 876].) 

But the use of the form X to represent 4 is impossible 
to understand [especially as it is one of the old forms of 5]. 
Besides, Avhile in imitation of the ancients, it certainly has 
not the ancient significance [Avhich AA'as .5. I have trans- 
lated, as I understand them, the author's Avoids, Avhich 

are ii ^ -j^ A ^ a >3 *]• 
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With iny shallow learning and dull intelligence, I am 
not inclined to forced views or glossing interpretations, but 
I venture to observe that Ssu-ma Kuang being, as he was, 
a Sung dynasty statesman of great repute, and widely 
versed in historical literature, these numerals of his must 
have had documentarj^ sanction. Hence I have taken 
occasion from the Ten Ptt coins to examine the question, 
with the hope that if my views should come to the 
notice of any learned scholar he will correct any errors 
into which I may have fallen. 

{Original note. — l\[r. Li Jui ^ I®, of Soochow [died 
.i.D. 1818, see Wylie's Notes on Chinese Literature, 
pp. 99-100, who calls him probably the most dis- 
tinguished writer on mathematics during the present 
century ”], was deepH versed in mathematical processes, 
and he has confirmed the opinions expressed above, by 
evidence not within my access, which I now append below. 
Mr. Li Jui writes : — ) 

The arithmetical methods followed by the Sung 
dynasty Avriter Ch’in Chiu-shao M ± in his Situ 
Hsiio Chiu Chang ^ ^ it [dated A.D. 1247, see 
Wylie, p. 93, avIio cites the work with ^ shu in place of 
^ /isito], do not difl'er from those of Li Yeh in his Ts'e 
Yuan Hai Ching and I Ku Yen Tuan S ^ 

[dated A.D. 1248 and 1282 i-e.spectively]. The notation is 
by alternate vertical and horizontal strokes — Avhat is 
known as “ the recumbent and the erect counters ”, 
El ' m ^ U'O sxian shu siian. Although ancient 
works contain no examples of arithmetical notation, yet 
we have in the Sun Tzu Suan Ching ^ ^ ^ ^ [see 
Wylie, p. 91, “nothing is known of the author Sun tsze, 
* but it is supposed to have been Avritten about the third 
centiuy '] the phrase S ^ ft 7^ ^ chih 

liu pu chi, Five not single six not accumulated. Here 
the AA'ords “ Five not single ” mean that up to and 
including Five, each digit must have a corresponding 
JRAS. 1916 . -- 
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number of strokes. [Thus 1 has one stroke, 2 has two 
strokes, and so on.] The words “ Six not accumulated ' 
mean that from and above Six, one of the strokes must 
have the value of the numeral 5. [Thus in ~p = 6 the 
horizontal stroke = 5, the vertical = 1 ; conversely, when 
_j_= 6 it is the vertical stroke that = 5 and the hori- 
zontal that = 1], thus agreeing with the notational 
methods of Ch’in Chiu-shao and Li Yeh. We find also in 
the same work tlie passage + 

■0* + suan chih 

fa i tsiing sink heng H ch’ien chia-ng shih cJtien hsiang 
■ivang xvan j)e hsiang tang. Here, by i, one, is meant wl)at 
nowadays is called H Si fan li, a single upright [viz. 1]. 
The word li [the tenth chai'acter in tlie above passage] 
is equiv^alent to |(5t tsung, vertical. The word chiang is 
equivalent to king, horizontal. Bhih, ten, and cli'ien, 
thousand, are separated by one place, as are pf liundred, 
and xvan, ten-thousand [viz. in the notation of laro-e 
numbers where “ position ” is in question]. This is the 
same system as “ the alternate vertical and horizontal 
strokes” of both autlior'.s, Ch’in and Li. [We can now 
translate the above quoted pas.sage, which is in rhyme in 
the Cliinese, as follows : “ In all calculations the method 
is that One is vertical, Ten is horizontal, Hundred stands 
erect. Thousand lies prostrate. Ten and Thousand look 
across at each other. Ten-thousand and Hundred mutually 
corre.spond.”] 

It is not known in what period Sun Tzu lived. Perhaps 
he may be the same as ^ ^ Sun Wu [sixth century B.c.]. 
The important point is that he lived before the time of 
the Wei dynasty [a.d. 220-64]. 

Thus far Chang Yen-ch’ang and Li Jui. I will conclude 
this part of my paper by devoting a few sentences to the 
meaning of the term nna, now denoting the cyphers of 
the commercial numerals, and variously written {.1|, 
and . 
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If the extract translated from the Clan Sliili. Ch’i is 
examined, it will be seen that the author does not explicitly 
identify the syllable ma in its modern use with the word 
which in the Tou Hu or Arrow-pitching chapter of the 
Li Chi is written as ma, horse. But there can be little 
doubt that the same xvord is in question in both cases. 
In the Arrow-pitching chapter, however, the native 
commentators agree that tlie word there means a bamboo 
marking-counter, some holding that it was a mere cdias 
of stian, others that it was not so, but a marker of a special 
kind. After carefully e.xamining the several passages in 
which it occurs, I find that they are all — except perhaps 
the last — compatible with the sense of “score” or “mark”, 
made on a surface, for the purpose in this case, of recording 
a winning throw. The last instance of the word perhaps 
rather militates against this acceptation. The Director of 
the game is said, on the termination of tlie match, to ask 
permission “ to remove the ma ”, ch’e ma, an 

expression, it may be thouglit, unlikely to be used of 
a marked-up score. On the other hand, a little earlier in 
the chapter we hav'e the words |f ^ ^ 

ch’ ing li ma, ma ko chih ch’ i suan, (the Director) “requests 
leave to set up the ma, each ma is equivalent to a counter 
If a ma, in fact, was a counter, would it be said to be 
equivalent to or count as one ? However this may be, 
we can safely regard the word, in its ancient and its 
modern use, as one and the same, and so bring to an 
end Part I. 


{To be continued.) 




MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 


PROFESSOK RIDGEWAY’S THEORY OF THE ORIGIN OP 
INDIAN DRAMA 

The theory of the origin of drama which Professor 
Ridgeway first applied to Greek tragedy, in his work 
on The Origin of Tragedy, with special reference to the 
Greek Tragedians, he has now sought further to establish 
by a careful examination of the dramas and dramatic 
dances of non-European races, ^ and in this account he 
has devoted due cousidei’ation to the case of India. The 
brilliance of Professor Ridgeway’s manner, the attractive 
form in which he presents his theories, and the amount of 
new matter which he produces render it desirable to 
subject his theory once more to a careful examination. 
Unfortunately Professor Ridgeway’s acquaintance with 
tlie literature of the origin of Indian drama is inadequate, 
and he has therefore been unable to make use of the 
detailed criticism of his earlier volume contained in this 
Journal." Moreover, he displays a certain carelessness in 
his use of the evidence available to him — as in the 
reference ^ to the Buddha as being a member of the 
Sankhya family of Kapilavasu and to the discovery of 
his relics by Sir J. H. Marshall at Peshawar — which tends 
to shake one’s belief in the .soundness of his scholarship. 

It is a fixed principle with Professor Ridgeway that all 
religion is to be traced to the reverence shown to the 
dead, and that all drama is born from such reverence. 
With the acceptance of this view all other views must 
disappear, and naturally, since this is his fundamental 

^ The Dramas and Dramatic Dances of non-European Bac€^^, in special 
reft mice to ih<‘ Oriyin o/Orttk Traynhj. ( 1915. 

- J1U2. pp. 411-28. = p. 150. 
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principle, we look to find some detailed proof of the truth 
of this doctrine in its application to India. No such 
proof is, however, attempted : on p. 133 it is indeed 
asserted that “ we have learned that the Hindu gods are 
not mere personifications of the phenomena of natui’e such 
as winter or summer, nor yet abstract vegetation spirits, 
but are to be regarded in almost every case as having 
once been men or women whose exploits, virtues, or 
sufferings deeply impressed their contemporaries But 
the only reference for evidence of this assertion is to 
a passage on p. 126 which consists of a quotation from 
Sir A. Lyall,^ whose insistence on this factor of the 
adoration of human beings in the makino- of Indian 
religion has long been well known, but whose views in 
this regard are not accepted as covering any but a certain 
definite sphere of religious belief. What exceptions are 
to be allowed Professor Ridgeway does not say, though 
clearly he ought to prove that the exceptions in question 
are not fatal to his theory, but he expressly asserts 
(p. 129) that as held by the best authorities Siva was 
really once a man. Such a statement is clearly nonsense : 
no competent authority regards Siva as ever a man, and 
to trust Professor Ridgeway’s statements of fact after 
this instance is impossible. 

A further point on which stress- is laid is the fact of 
the difference between the culture of the Rgveda as Aryan 
and that of the Atharvaveda as non-Aryan. The dis- 
tinction is made parallel, as it has been by others, to 
the contrast between tlie Homeric and later Greek 
religion, and ascribed as that contrast to a racial distinction 
of conquerors and subject people. Some trutli there is 
in tliis theory.^ it is a mistake, as I have pointed out 
elsewhere, to insist on the view that the magic of the 

’ Asiatic Besearches, ser. i, pp. 27-8. = pp. 127-8. 

= Professor Ridgeway hiraself quotes (pp. 145-C) a passage where 
I distingui-ilied the two elements of Indian religion. 
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Atharvaveda is older than religion, and to this extent 
I concur with Professor Ridgeway. But it is equally 
a mistake to deny to the Aryans of the Rgveda all contact 
with magic rites and beliefs : some of these already show 
themselves in the Rgveda, and we must not over-estimate 
Aryan culture. The evidence of the divergence adduced 
by Professor Ridgeway is in everj' case unfounded : the 
struggle between the Ksatriya Visvamitra, the pure Aryan, 
and the priestly Vasistha, who represents a priesthood 
not Aryan though with an Aryan admixture, is not 
recorded in the Rgveda at all, and the argument that like 
the Homeric Greeks the Aiyan Indians burned their dead 
and so did not trouble like the aborigines about the souls 
of the dead, a fact distinguishing their religion sharply 
from that of the aborigines, is unhappily contradicted by 
the evidence of the Rgveda, which shows that burial was 
also practised, and to all appearance by exactly the same 
sorts of people as burning, a fact the importance of which 
for the great controversy over burial and burning as 
marks of racial distinction cannot be over-estimated.^ 
It is interesting to add that Professor Ridgeway seeks to 
parallel this conflict of Aryan Ksatriya and non-Aryan 
priesthood with the struggles between the Persian 
monarchs and the aboriginal Magi from whom sprung 
Zoroastrianism : the theory is in violent conflict with that 
of Professor Moulton, but I doubt if it rests on any more 
secure ground than that theory with which I have dealt 
at length elsewhere.- It is a minor error that the 
Atharvaveda is ascribed to the people of Sindhia, perhaps 
due to a confusion with the prominence of the Indus 
according to one view in the Rgveda. 

In his account of the epics Professor Ridgeway falls 
into fewer errors as he relies on the sure guidance of 
Professors Jacobi and Macdonell, though an occasional 

' Keith, .TR-AS. I9I-2, pp. 470-4. 

JR.AS. I!)I.'), pp. 790-9. 
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slip like Puru Panchalas and the duplication of the size 
of the Mahdbhdrata speak of haste and lack of care.’^ 
But when he leaves the tutelage of these guides he 
plunges into a mass of wild hypothesis ; the ingenious 
account of the origin of the Rama legend given by 
Jacobi he denies, on the ground that a human origin 
must be found, a petitio principii, and he develops the 
view that the original home of Rama was at Mathura, 
where he was superseded by the aboriginal, black, 
licentious Krsna, true representative of the aboriginal 
race. Yet for this remarkable theory," on which much of 
the reasoning depends, not a scrap of evidence can be or 
had been adduced. The plain fact is that the Rdnmyana 
is not connected with Mathura, and the obvious fact that 
later Mathura became a scene of Rama woi’ship is wholly 
irrelevant to establish that he preceded Krsna as the great 
figure of worship there. The suggestion that Megasthenes 
meant Rama and not Krsna in his account of the worship 
at Mathura is wholly impossible of acceptance, and must 
be regarded as a mere tour de force. 

On the basis of these preconceptions as to Indian 
religion and on the strength of a valuable and interesting 
collection of accounts of modern dramatic performances 
collected for him by the help of Sir J. H. Marshall, 
Professor Ridgeway bases the view that all Indian drama 
grew out of performances in honour of the dead, such as 
Rama or Krsna. He examines * and dismisses, doubtless 
correctly, the grotesque idea that the Indian drama had 
its first beginnings in the puppet or shadow play, a view 
which has never seemed to me worth serious refutation, 
and one rejected witli decision by Professor Hillebrandt. 
When it comes, however, to liis own argument his theorv 
is singularly elusive : it seems to be summed up at p. 172, 
where he says — 

“■ It will be seen that not only in many parts of 
’ !’■ - i'- l-V.?- ■■ lip. 157-72. 
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Hindustan are there dramatic representations of the 
exploits of Rama and Krishna taken from or based on 
the Ramuyana and the Mahahharata, but also in honour 
of the monkey king, Hanumat, as well as in honour of 
Vishnu himself ; that these are regularly performed by 
Brahmans upon solemn occasions and in sacred places ; 
whilst we shall also find abundant proof for the enactment 
of dramas in honour of famous kings and other historical 
personages, and those, too, on festival days or in temple 
precincts. If this should be demonstrated by the testimony 
here appended, we must inevitably be led to the conclusion 
that the Hindu drama did not arise merely in the worship 
of the god Krishna, as is assumed by Professor Macdonell 
and others, but arose in the far wider principle — the 
honouring of noble and famous men and women, into 
which category Krishna himself undoubtedly falls.’’ 

But surely this is the most feeble argumentation 
possible. That in the nineteenth century plays are per- 
formed with persons like Buddha, Yisvamitra, Candragupta, 
and Asoka as heroes, that in earlier days the same thing 
may have taken place, sheds no conclusive light on the 
origin of tragedy or drama. Xo one doubts that the 
Indian drama after its first beginnings developed, like 
the Greek drama, a wide sphere of interest, and that it 
could treat of the lives and feats of famous persons. But 
that has nothing to do with the primitive drama, and 
the elaborate evidence adduced with regard to it is of no 
value for its purpose. No attempt is made to exhibit the 
principle as being carried out in the early Indian dramas 
preserved to us, except in so far as it is asserted that. 
Rama and Krsna being really men, any plays based on 
their lives and deaths were really funeral plays in their 
ultimate origin. It is suggested, without adducing any 
evidence other than somefacts about funeral rites among the 
Tangkuls,! that the actors originally were representatives 

' p. ‘211. 
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of the spirits of the dead, and performed the ceremony as 
a means of propitiating the dead. But such an idea is 
wholly unknown to Indian drama, and no trace of it 
is even suggested hy Professor Kidgeway. This is an 
important matter : the view that Krsna and Rama were 
originally men was no doubt often held in some form or 
other in India, but the persons who held this view were 
quite unaware that performances of plays based on their 
history were in any way intended to appease their souls, 
and the Indian drama carefully eschews the presentation 
of the death of a hero, a curious fact if it arose from 
funeral rites. 

It is impossible, therefore, to take seriou.sly the account 
of drama as applied to India ; the various lines of 
argument which in the case of Greece give a basis of 
ai’gument for the theory are wholly lacking in India. 
But though the theory of Professor Ridgeway must 
remain a mere hypothesis, which has no probability, it is 
important to examine his ciuticism of the rival theory 
that the Indian drama is an offshoot from the religious 
practices of early India. The criticism of this theory as 
already set out in this Journal ^ by me is contained in 
the following passage (pp. 140-2) : — 

“ The saying of Kansa by Krishna, as we shall soon 
see, was the subject of the earliest dramatic performance 
recorded for us in Hindu literature. According to the 
Mahahhasya, which cannot be later than the first centurv 
after Christ, in this performance the Granthikus divided 
themselves into two parties ; those representing the 
followers of Kansa had their faces blackened, those of 
Krishna had their faces red, and ‘ they expressed the 
feelings of both sides throughout the struo-'de from 
Krishna’s birth to the death of Kansa ’. On this story 

' .IRAS. 1911, pp. lortsseq. The fuller version in 191 l>. pp. 421 .seqip, 

ignored. 
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alone Dr. A. B. Keith rests his belief in the theory of 
the origin of tragedy still held bt' Sir James Frazer and 
Dr. Farnell, and with which I have dealt at length on 
earlier pages (pp. 18 - 21 ). ‘ Tlie mention of the colour of 

the two parties,’ he writes, •' is most significant ; red man 
slays black man : the spirit of spring and summer prevails 
over the spirit of the dark winter. The parallel is too 
striking to be mistaken ; we are entitled to say that in 
India, as in Greece, this dramatic ritual, the slaj’ing of 
■winter, is the source whence drama is derived.’ This too 
is the only reason that he gives for his opinion expressed 
in the same place. ‘ Ridgewaj-’s tlieoiy of the origin of 
drama from the festivals in honour of the dead . . . 
seems to be still improbable, as an explanation of the 
origin of tragedt’.’ But Dr. Keith forgets that the red 
men who slay black men are themselves led by Krishna 
' the black ’, and thus red men led by black man slay 
black men, which on his own principle can only mean 
that winter aided by summer slays winter. Plainl}’, then, 
winter is divided against himself and commits suicide. 
The judicially minded reader will opine that in the slaying 
of the negro doctor by Punch without the aid of another 
gentleman of colour we have real!}' more cogent evidence 
for Punch and Judy being a drama of summer slaying 
winter than that on which Dr. Keith bases his theory of 
the origin of the Hindu drama. Moreover, when we 
recall the fact admitted by Dr. Keith himself of the 
conquest by the fair-complexioned Aryans of the dark 
aborigines of Hindustan, and tlieir adnuxturo as time 
went on, and when we ar’e further told that Krishna the 
Black was quite different in colour from the rest of his 
race, it is but natural that the Yadavas should bo repre- 
sented with ruddy faces, and the followers of Kansa as 
dark-skinned aborigines. Dr. Keith might just as 
reasonably see a combat between winter and summer in 

^ This is a [)iece of carelessness, ami is quite incorrect. 
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any of the many battles between British troops and 
native armies in the long struggle which eventuated in 
the conquest of India . . . Krishna, who eventually was 
made the eighth Avatar of Vishnu, a god regarded by 
Dr. Keith as the sun, must also be held by that scholar 
to be the sun-god, or at least the spirit of light and spring. 
But as all traditions agree in making Krishna black 
Dr. Keith thus represents the- sun-god himself as a black 
man, which may be regarded as the wildest of all the 
many vagaries of his school.” 

The judicially minded reader will jirobably opine that 
this is excellent fooling, but veiy bad logic. In Professor 
Bidgeway’s own view we have in the slaying of Kaihsa 
merely a representation of doubtless a real episode in 
the life of the hero Krsna. But how on this hypothesis 
is the difference of colour to be understood ? The account 
given above by Professor Ridgeway is plainly ludicrous. 
Krsna is quite different in colour from the rest of his 
race, therefore the Yadavas are made red ; Kariisa and 
his supporters black. But Kamsa was the uncle of Krsna, 
who was a Yadava on both sides ; his supporters and he 
are here represented as of the colour of Krsna but the 
rest of Krsna’s race is, Professor Ridgeway argues, quite 
different from Krsna, whence it follows that Kariisa 
should be red. Accordingly the absurdities of mj'- view 
are even on Professor Ridgeway’s own showing at least 
no greater than those of his own view. That he should 
be guilty of such a bad piece of argument is undoubtedly 
due to his forgetting that Kariisa is the uncle of Krsna, 
and that therefore he cannot be treated as belono-inw to 
a different section of the population. The forgetfulness 
is the more amazing in that Professor Ridgeway has 
himself given ^ the traditional account of the origin of 
Krsna, an account which he does not and obviously cannot 

' p. 438, in an unacknowledged quotation from Dowson's Hindu 
Mylhotorjy, p. 161. 
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criticize. But there is a more amazing blunder still to 
chronicle : at p. 21 Professor Ridgeway asserts that 
“■ Dr. A. B. Keith . . . finds the origin of the Hindu 
drama in the slaying of tlie dark Koravas by the fair 
Pandavas . . . But Dr. Keith omits the very important 
point that in the Hindu story the fair Pandavas were led 
to victory over the dark Koravas by Krishna, ‘ the Black,’ 
a fact in itself fatal to his theoiw. " This remarkable 
assertion, which of cour.se is Avholly untrue, is due not 
to any deliberate desire to mislead his readers on the part 
of Professor Ridgewa}’, but to a confusion between Karinsa 
and the Koravas— a spelling strangely adopted by the 
author for Kauravas — and between Krsna’s exploits per se 
and his conne.xion with the Pandavas, who are not, 
it may be added, pale at all. but descendants of a man 
called Pandu. 

The extraordinary confusion of mind of Professor 
Ridgewaj’ explains his criticism of my theoiy ; he has 
overlooked the fact that, so far from not appreciating 
the question of Krsna’s name, I was the first ^ to point 
out the error into which Levi- fell in ascribing to the 
followers of Krsna the colour black, and that I expressly 
on more than one occasion have refuted the theory that 
Krsna was a sun-god. The fact that Krsna is an Avatar 
of Visnu no more proves that lie was originally a sun-god 
than the fact that the Buddha is also an Avatar of Visnu 
proves that he was a sun-god. The fact that Krsna’s 
company is mentioned as red is of the utmost importance 
as a piece of evidence of the real character of the ritual ; 
had it not been traditional, the effect of the name 
Krsna would undoubtedly have carried with it the dark 
colour of his company, for Ave cannot suppose that at the 
time when the Mahdhhdxya “ relates to us the dramatic 

’ .TIIA.S. 1908, p. 17-2, II. 4. 

- Theatre indien, p. 315. 

- The assertion on p. 157 that the work is not later than 25 a.d. is an 
error : there is no conclusive evidence to fix its date if tlie strong grounds 
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performance of the Kamsavadha there was an}’ longer 
an understanding of the legend in its primitive sense. 
It was a human drama to the actors, understood in purely 
historic sense, the slaying by Krsna of his wicked uncle, 
and I have laid stress ^ on the fact that the existence 
of this drama is the earliest clear proof we have of the 
stories of the infancy of Krsna, a fact which establishes 
their anteriority to the Christ-child legend. But wliereas 
if we take the story as a mere piece of history we are 
landed in hopeless difficulties in the explanation of the 
colours assigned, of which Professor Ridgeway's account 
affords a perfect specimen, a very clear sense and meaning 
are obtained if we accept the natural conclusion that 
in India, as in Greece, we find at the source of drama 
the old ritual of the slaying of the vegetation spirit in 
winter as in India or in summer as in Greece, the differing 
choice of aspect being the cause of the existence in India of 
no real tragedy, while in Greece tragedy is predominant. 

Professor Ridgeway argues - that if Krsna is a sun-god, 
then his birthday should fall at the winter solstice, but in 
point of fact he is born according to tradition in July or 
August. The argument seems singularly without force. 
Apart from the late date of the tradition of the time 
of Krsna’s birth, it seems inexplicable why a sun-god 
must be born at the winter’s solstice. Professor Ridgeway 
accepts my proof that the Mahavrata was celebrated at 
the winter solstice,® but I have not suggested at any time 
that this festival represents the birth of the sun ; it is 
a period when the strengthening of the sun for its tasks 
is required, and is provided by sympathetic magic in the 

for putting that at about 150 B.c. are not accepted. It may be added 
that the reliance on the argument from Punch and Judy is verv unwise : 
without expressing any opinion on the origin of that show Professor 
Ridgeway may be reminded that Guy Fawkes is not the origin of the 
ceremonies observed on his day. 

* JRAS. 1908, pp. 169 seqq., a view now accepted bv Garbe. 

- p U4. 

^ SfihkhCiyana Aramjaka, pp. 78 seqq. 
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ritual by which a tio-lit takes place for a symbol of the 
sun wiiich is eventually taken away from the Sudra. 
But this ritual, though it is interesting and though it is 
riglitly mentioned in any account of the beginnings of 
drama as one of the ultimate sources from which drama 
developed — not of course as in itself drama since the 
element of mimesis ^ is absent — is not a Krsna ritual at all, 
a fact which Professor Ridgewaj^ should have remembered, 
as he cites ^ with approval my express statement that the 
Mahavrata lias no vegetation spirit in its ritual and that 
the prominence of such a spirit mat' have been due to the 
influence of the aboriginal tribes, even assuming that it 
was also Aiwan in character. In the case of Krsna we 
have a real vegetation spirit ritual, the killing of a repre- 
sentative of the spirit of vegetation. But we see more 
than this; we see a conflict in tlie process of the killing, 
and curiously enough Professor Ridgeway, who credits® me 
with following Dr. Frazer in my views of the vegetation 
spirit, is ignorant still, it seems, as he was in 1910, of 
the contents of the paper of Usener, on which, as I have 
expressly stated, my views of the origin of Indian drama 
which were flrst formulated by me in 1908 are based. ^ 
The paper of Usener® cites instances in which there 
occurs a mimic tight intended clearly to secure sunlight 
and to prosper vegetation. In the case of the iMahavrata 
we have this tight in a .solar form, in the case of Kaihsa 
in a vegetation form, but the tight is an essential feature 
of both,® and it is an essential feature of the drama which 
is an agon, a contest. Therefore the essence of drama is 
revealed to us in the very drama of which we have the 
tirst distinct record in India, and it is idle sophistry to 

^ On this point Professor Ridgeway agrees witli me ; see pp. l.')4, 150. 
p. 145. Of. JKAS. 1909, pi>. 20^ 204. 
p. 142. * JRAS. 1908, p. 172, n. 5. 

^ Archir f. Rtrujionsivisstnschaft, 1904, p[). 397 seqq. 

^ I have never rested my case on the Kaiiisavadha alone. JRAS. 1908, 
p. 172 ; 1911, p. 1008 ; 1912, p. 423 ; ZDMG. ixiv, 534 seqq. 
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wave aside this most striking piece of evidence. Quite 
independently from my theory of Indian drama, in 190!) 
Dr. Farnell,’^ acting on the same basis of theoiy, developed 
his theory of the origin of the Greek drama which 
Professor Ridgeway attacked in his Origin of Tragedy,- 
an attack which he repeats in his present work,® but with 
which I need not deal, as he adduces no new arguments, 
and his existing supply of proofs was disposed of by me in 
my review of his former work.^ 

It is perhaps wise of Professor Ridgeway to pass lightly 
over Dr. Farnell’s contribution without fui’ther discussion, 
and to proceed to attacks on less well thought out schemes. 
That the Eleusinian mysteries included a marriage of Zeus 
and Deineter and the birth of lakchos, and that the drama 
was derived from Eleusis, are views which are open to 
easy and successful refutation, though the actual mode 
of refutation adopted by Professor Ridgeway leads him to 
the equally unsound doctrine that the mysteries were 
really originated by the cult of the dead, for which he 
has no tolerable evidence but only a series of unsupported 
conjectures. It can only be said in his favour that the 
latest theories of Miss Harrison are such as to tempt the 
adoption of any other theory as less flatly impossible than 
one which favours us with such a view as that “ The 
Dithyrambos is a bull-god reborn into his tribe, not only 
as a full-grown male but as a sacred beast”. But the 
fact that Miss Harrison, like Professor Ridgeway himself, 
is a lover of the “ false and fantastic ”, does not alter the 
fact that the evidence which he cites at p. 46 is conclusive 
not, as he imagines, of the view that the Dithyramb was 
not originally exclusively connected with Dionysus, but of 
precisely the opposite result. It is, however, impossible 
not to sympathize with some of his criticism of the recent 

* The Culls of the Greek Stales, v, 235. 

- pp. 73 seqq. = pp. 20, 21. 

^ JRAS. 1912, pp. All seqq. 
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work of Messrs. Cook and Cornford on the Greek games 
and of Professor Murray ^ on Greek drama, for their 
lucubrations have led them far from sanity. 

Xor, again, is it impossible to sympathize witli Professor 
Ridgeway in his desire to simplify religion ; the extra- 
oi'dinary complex of views which we are asked to accept 
nowadays as religious origins is appalling, and, if we could 
simplify it all and reduce it to spirits of the dead, so much 
the better : it would be pleasant to hold that the primary 
thing is the belief in the immortality or durability of the 
soul, and that belief in vegetation, tree, corn spirits, 
spirits of rocks, mountains, and rivers are all dependent 
on this primary belief.- But unhappilj^ the proofs offered 
by Professor Ridgeway are sadly lacking : it is idle to 
assure us that such a condition of religion as is now found 
in Uganda,® according to the authority whom he adopts, 
explains all religion. This is the old fallacy of thinking 
that one modern tribe is a key to all religion, whereas 
modern tribes present us with most remarkably different 
religious pictures, apart from the fact that no two 
investigators ever agree in the view taken of the 
fundamental character of their belief.s. The actual origin 
of religious beliefs is a matter about which no certainty 
will ever be attained, for it is essentially a problem of 
philosophy,'* not of history, but it is idle to assert that the 
belief in the indestructibility of the spirit is a necessary 
preliminary to the belief in a tree or rock as a powerful 
thing, to be revered and propitiated, and a priori there 
seems every reason to assume that a belief in the powers 
of nature, such as the sun or the storm, as well as less 
transcendent things, might be firmly established before 
the definite and clear doctrine of the distinction of body 

^ Cf. Themis, pp. 202 seqq. 

- Tliat totemism is so dependent I readily agree, but I do not know 
what totemism means to Professor Ridgeway, 

“ pp. 374 seqq. * See JHS. xxxv, 282. 
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and soul was ariiv’ed at. Doubtless no strict proof of this 
view is possible, but equally and even more obviously no 
proof is possible that the belief in the immortality of the 
soul preceded the belief in gods. So again, while Professor 
Ridgeway rightly opposes the idea of Sir James Frazer 
that magic is prior to religion, it would be an error to 
assume that religion is prior to magic : neither hypothesis 
is susceptible of proof or even of plausible demonstration : 
as the preference of the priority of magic is, however, 
widespread, the protest of Professor Ridgeway is worthy 
of mention. 

It is hardly necessary to examine here the evidence 
adduced from other lands of the deification of men. Adonis 
and Attis are reduced to real men once killed,^ and their 
fate identified with that of Antinous or of Hassan and 
Hussein, without the slightest appreciation of the 
fundamental distinction between the cases : the first two 
had widespread religious honour : Antinous was deified 
by an emperor and never was a real deitjq while Hassan 
and Hussein are not and never have been deities : the 
examples indeed prove the very opposite of what is 
contended. After this it is not surprising to find that 
Osiris and Isis were real people-: in this view of Osiris 
Professor Ridgeway can now cite Sir James Frazer, 
who still holds, however, that Attis and Adonis M’ere 
vegetation spirits, but Sir J. Frazer, as I have elsewhere 
shown, is not a safe guide. It would be strange if all the 
deities of the rest of Asia or South America and of the 
Pacific® did not yield to the same treatment. Nothing 
indeed could fail to do so in the hands of a scholar who 
insists that the worship of actual dead persons is the 
only source of wor.ship, and that any other kind of 
worship is abstract and secondary, and who strengthens 
his argument by the assertion < that since Greek and 

' pp. 65-94. 2 pp. 94-121. 

- pp. 216 seq<i. ■■ p. 12. The argument m evidently serious. 
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Sanskrit contain many denominative verbs, it is clear that 
the noun is earlier tlian the verb, a doctrine psycliologically 
and philologically as absurd as the doctrine that all nouns 
arise from verbs. 

An appendix treats of tlie origin of Attic comedy, and 
denies energetically its origin in a ritual drama. With 
this view I have no quarrel : as I stated in 1912,^ I agree 
with Dr. Farnell - that the origin of comedy is different 
from that of tragedy, and that it lies in ritual cathartic 
abuse, which can only be described as a ritual drama bj' 
stretch of language. Mr. Cornford in liis work on Comedy ^ 
has clearly allowed himself to be carried away by the same 
erroneous views as mark the lucubrations of Miss Harrison. 
Professor Murray, and Dieterich * on tragedy. But I cannot 
agree with Professor Ridgeway in ascribing the origin of 
comedy to a non-religious lampoon.® The example of non- 
religious scurrility cited by Professor Ridgeway is really 
conclusive against him. The abuse showered on the 
Mystai, when on their way to Eleusis hymning lakchos, 
was clearly not secular abuse, nor are we to suppose that the 
women in the procession who replied with pungent retorts 
were engaged in mere secular replies. The whole idea 
does violence to any conception of dignity or propriety in 
Greek religious feeling, and what is more important runs 
counter to the abundant evidence available that scurrility 
has a direct ritual value, examples of which are to be seen 
in the Mahavrata rite in India, the horse-sacrifice, and 
elsewhere.® 


' JRAS. 1912, p. 425, n. 

- The Cults of the Greek States, v, 211, 212. 

’ The. Origin of Attic Comedy (1914). 

■* Archil- f. Religionsicissenschaft, 1908, p. 167. 
p. 404. 

JRAS. loc. cit. The s.ime error is made by Wissowa (Heligion und 
Knltus der Homer p. 560, n. 4) in respect of the Lupercalia and its ritual 
abuse, which he seeks to refer to a later period in the face of all the 
evidence. 
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Professor Ridgeway concludes ^ by linding in the removal 
of the control of the Areiopagos the cause of the sudden 
blooming of ancient comedy in Athens, and, tliough he 
admires ancient comedy in the hands of Aristophanes, he 
is at pains to prove that neither he nor Kratinos nor 
Eupolis was a real product of democracy, a form of 
government which he finds ruinous to a country. Apart, 
however, from the amusing parallel found to exist between 
British democrats and Athenian democrats, which is 
hardly a serious contribution to human knowledge, the 
whole basis of this theory is founded on the two hypotheses, 
both of them doubtless wrong, that credence is to be given 
to that remarkable political tract which masquerades under 
the name of Aristotle, the Athena ion PolUeia, and that 
Aischylos was a supporter of the Areiopagos, who in his 
Enmenides sought to save the last remnant of the power 
of that body, and who was so disliked by the Athenian 
democracy tliat he was banished from Athens.- 

A. Beeriedale Keith. 


THE UNLUCKY NUMBEE 13 

The origin of the unlucky character of the number 13 
is still open to question. The traditional view is, of 
course, that it is due to the fact of the connexion of that 
number with the Last Supper : so skilled an authority 
as M. S. Reinach until quite lateh- held that view. His 
present opinion * is, however, different ; “ En ce qui 
concerne le chiffre 13, si Ton ne trouve pas d’exemples 
de ce taboio dans la litterature grecque et latine, on 
decouvre dans la litterature hindoue de la basso epoque 
la trace que ce chiffre 13 etait de mauvais augure : c’est 
done plus ancien que la Cone. To this statement made 

' PP- 414-22. 2 See .IRAS. 1912, p. 42S. 

^ Ciiltes, Mythe-'i, d R^^Uyions, i, 7 ; ii, *20. 

* Op. cit. iv, 464. 
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in 1909 he adds in 1912 the note: “13 est le premier 
chiffre de la seconde dodecade {tabou des premices ?).” 

It would be interesting, in the first place, to know to 
what evidence of Indian belief M. Reinach refers. It is 
clear that, unless the evidence can be assigned to a com- 
paratively earlj' period, it cannot be said to be decisive 
of the origin of the unlucky character of 13 as an 
independent Indian discovery. In the earlj^ period no 
such use of the number 13 is known to me, nor does any 
seem to have been adduced. Even from the later period 
no instance is cited by Bbklen in his treatise, Die 
Unglackszahl Dreizehn, who, indeed, in the vei-y scanty 
material which he has collected fi'om Indian evidence, 
cites one case^ in which the 13th turns out to be a lucky 
number, and the erroneous view - that the gods were 
counted as 13 and not, as is the truth, 30 {b'idaki). It 
is, indeed, somewhat curious that 13 did not develop an 
unlucky character in India : the 13th month is already 
known in the Egveda, and its elusive character, which is 
expressly asserted by the names given to it, might have 
created a prejudice against it. But that this ever 
happened is not so far sliown. 

It is also significant that there is no clear evidence of 
the superstition in Greece or Rome before the Christian 
era. The only example of the belief cited by Bbklen is 
a passage in Diodorus Siculus,^ according to which Philip 
of ilacedon had his own statue carried round in solemn 
procession with those of the 12 gods in order to show 
that he was comparable to them in his power, and that 
shortly afterwards he was murdered in the theatre. But 
this argument has absolutelj^ no value as a proof of any 
superstitious feeling attached to the number 13 : the 

^ From the Lalifa Visfara referring: to the Buddha's birth. 

Bopp, Olos8ariu77i coDipnj'ativnm^^ p. 167, interpreted in this sen.se 
by Boklen. 

xvi, 92 seq. 
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impiety consisted in the king in some degree assimilating 
himself to the gods, and it is recorded that at Athens 
Eleos was made by the Athenians a 13th god, a fact 
which shows that there was no idea of lack of luck 
attached to the number, though Herakles refused to be 
accepted as a god among the 12, since that would in his 
opinion involve the exclusion of some other god to make 
room for him.- 

Boklen himself seeks to prove that the number 13 
and tbe number 12, with which it is of course closeh' 
associated, are essentially connected in religion and in 
folklore with the phases of the moon, rejecting the more 
simple idea that the number 12 is connected with the 
months of the year. His direct proofs ® of the connexion 
of 12 with the phases of the moon may briefly be noted : 
he insists that Rgveda, i, 25. 8, is to be referred to the 
phases and not to the 12 months and the intercalary 
month as is normally held, that the same reference is to 
be seen in i, 164. 11, and that the crux in iv, 33. 7 is to 
be explained as referring to the dark half of the month 
during which the Rbhus sleep, but still are productive, 
producing the bright half of the month. The four 
camasas created by the Rbhus are the four forms of the 
moon, as sickle, half moon, full moon, and a phase between 
the last two. None of these passages will bear the 
meaning put upon it bj^ Boklen. The first is obviously 
concerned Avith the 13 months of the year ; the second 
contains in its immediate proximity reference to 360 
days and nights, a fact Avhich Boklen can only call an 
'• Einschiebung ”. In tbe last passage he recognizes the 
contamination of two quite distinct legends, one of the 
creation of the camasas and another of the making of 
fields, stieam.s, etc. A aruna and Agohya are, of course 
found to be moon gods. Boklen finds it, naturally 
enough, very easy to fit aiw number into the moon 

* Philostratos, Ep. 3!). " ])iodoru.s Siculus, ie, 39. •' pp. 19-20. 
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pliases, regarded in different aspects, but the mere fact 
that this can be done is in realit\" a fatal drawback to 
taking his theoiy seriously. An obvious explanation of 
the special character of 12 is given by the number of 
months, which is as much Yedic as Babjdonian, and 13 is 
undoubtedly to be looked at in the main as merely 
12 plus 1, the normal number with a person who in some 
way, like “Captain 13 ’V is differentiated from the other 
12, whether for good or for evil. The many instances 
where the 13th is the lucky person suggest the obvious 
explanation that if you tell a story about one person who 
is distinguished from the other's he will be a number 
superior by one to the popular number, and the popularity 
of 12 is very great throughout religion and folklore. An 
obvious and earh- instance is that of Odysseus, who has 
12 companions, of wliom he loses G, who has 12 ships, 
12 liandmaidens, and so on. It is a furtlier question to 
what extent this use of 13 may not have been derived 
from 12 by the process of inclusive counting. This 
theory has been put forward in another connexion by 
Professor Hopkins as an explanation of the number 30 
ascribed to the gods in India : he suggests that the 
number 33 (3 X 11), which is of course the number 
recognized in the earlier literature, is really born of 30 
(3 X 10) by the process of manufacturing 11 out of 10 
by inclusive counting. There is some evidence of such 
inclusive reckoning : it explains best a phrase like 101 
in Rgveda, x, 130. 1, where 100 is simph' extended by 
one, and confusions of inclusive and exclusive calculation 
are certainlj' to be found. But the positive evidence for 
a set of 10 gods is wholly negligible : the 10 of the 
Atliarvaveda (xi, 8. 3 and 10) are clearly pure theosophy, 
and the idea that the Dasagvas are a hint of these ancient 
gods is not plausible. The further support derived from 
the theoiy that two of the Greek 12 gods may be Semitic 

‘ BoUlen, p. 23. Orienfal S/ndies, pp. lo0-4. 
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and that two of the Scandinavian are late is not to be 
taken seriously: the Greek 12 show no trace of ever 
being 10, and Semitic origins of Greek gods are now out 
of date ; the 12 of the Scandinavian mythology are 
a very late and a poor importation of the Greek and 
Roman 12d Professor Hopkins’ theory must therefore 
remain theoretical. 

The suggestion of M. Reinach that the origin of the 
fear of 13 is a “ tabou des premices ” is interesting, but 
it can hardly be considered very seriously. The question 
of the use of the numeration by 12 in place of 10 is 
interesting, and what has been so far written on the 
subject is not altogether convincing. The facts in favour 
of the existence of a secondary reckoning by 12, the 
primary reckoning being by 10, is that in Gothic the 
formation of 11, 12, and of the series after 60, i.e. 70, etc., 
is different from that which would be normal with a 
system of 10, and that after 60 in Greek, and perhaps 
also in Latin, a new system for constructing the decades 
appears. The usage is normally declared to be due to 
Babylonian influence, namely, the Babylonian year of 
360 days divided into 12 months, and as the numbers 
in India and Iran show no signs of this peculiarity, Hirt “ 
concludes that the mode of enumeration came across the 
Mediterranean area to the northern nations after the 
breaking up of Aryan unity. Hirt, however, thinks that 
the Babylonian influence was aided by the Aryan con- 
ception of 12 nights at the winter .solstice, which he 
attributes to Germany and to India, though he recognizes 
more clearly than do most writers the wholly — it mav be 
added wildly “ — conjectural nature of this assimilation. 
It must, however, be remembered that the months as 12 
and the days of the year as 360 are ideas which are found 
in the Rgvedn, and it is perhaps bold to assert that the 

^ Golther, German. Myth. p. 200. 

“ Die Indoyermanenj pp. 532 se<iq. 


JKAS. 1915, pp. 131-3. 
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system of reckoning by 12 is necessarily Babylonian. It 
does not seem difficult to suppose that the Yedic Indians 
independently arrived at the year of 12 months and 360 
days, a result based on the synodic month of approxi- 
mately 291 days. 

Apart, however, from the complicated question of the 
sexagesimal ^ system of reckoning, it is very doubtful if 
any value can be laid on the theory of the “ tabou des 
premices ” in this ease, though of course a taboo, e.g. of 
tirstfruits, is well known.- But the explanation would 
only be valid if we had any really widespread belief in 
the unlucky character of the number 13, and of that 
there is really no evidence. In modern Europe, in which 
the best attested cases of the superstition occur, it is 
hardly doubtful that the influence of the tradition of the 
Last Supper has been important. Bdklen,® indeed, tries 
to establish that the tradition of the presence of the full 
body of disciples at that meal is recorded because of the 
existence of the superstition, but that clearly is a tour dc 
force. The real problem is whether there can be produced 
any tolerable evidence which shows that the superstition 
was merely reinforced in Europe by the untoward events 
of that meal : so far this has not been done, and the 
cliance of it being done is perhaps small. The further 
and independent question will then arise whether there 
is any proof of such a superstition in the East inde- 
pendently of any probability of borrowing, and it may be 
hoped that this subject may receive further illustration 
and investigation, as Boklen’s citations are wholly without 
importance in this regard. A. Berriedale Keith. 

^ Moulton {Earhj ZoroaMrUinUm^ p. 24^) is in error in saying that 
Hirt lias proved the variant system to be duodecimal, not sexagesimal : 
Hirt expressly admits, in his notes, that the system is rather sexagesimal, 
as shown by the Latin use o\ btxaijinta and indefinite numbers 

(op. cit. p. 747). 

“ Sir J. Frazer. Tahoo and the Perils of the Soul, p. 5 : Spirits of the 
Corn and of the ir/Yd, ii, 82 seqq. 

Op. cit. p. 2. comparing Mark xiv. 17 with xiv, l.>. 
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THE INDIAN DAY 

In a paper at p. 143 above, Professor Keith has criticized 
a statement made hy me that in India the day • — that is, 
not simply the daytime, but the full Hindu civil day-and- 
night of twenty-four hours — has always run from sunrised 
And he has brought forward certain passages which, in 
his opinion, indicate for the Vedic period a frequent 
counting of time bj’ nights, attributable (he urges) to 
an ancient general Indo-European practice of reckoning 
the entire day from the beginning of the night. It is 
necessary to review his case, in addition to giving the 
two passages which up.set it. I will preface my remarks 
with a short statement about some terms. 

Our word “day” bas two chief meanings: (1) the 
daytime, from sunrise to sunset, as opposed to the night ; 
and (2) the whole period of twenty-four hours, running in 
civil use from midnight to midnight and in astronomical 
use from the following noon to noon. In the case of 
general writings, we may sometimes have to think for 
a moment, unless the context makes it clear at once, 
which of the two meanings is to be understood. But in 
anv'thing relating to astronomy and the calendar the word 
is used mostly in its second meaning. 

In Sanskrit we often find used, for denoting the whole 
day, the term aho-rdtru, “a day-and-night”, or some 
sj’uonym of it ; the plural of which is translatable by 
either “ day-and-nights ” or “days and nights”. But, 
also, the word ulimi, “day”, or any of its .sj-nonjins, 
is used freely in just the same two meanings with our 

' In nn- footnote wliicli gave the cause for Ih.s p.iper (this .Journal, 
1915, p. 218, note 4), in speaking of “the Brahmanical hooks" I should 
perhaps have said clearly that I meant hooks and pas^age.s dealing 
vith astronomy, time, the calendar, and such niattei.s : however, the 
discussion to which my words have led is hy no means to be resretted. 
I am much obliged to rrofessor Keith for pointing out my slip of 
iiaj:tamdii-at,am for naktamdirmn : I ought to have detected it in reading 
the proofs. I retain my opinion that thi.s term anil r<ifvithdi>xuR are due 
to euphonic considerations. 
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word “day”, subject to the same occasional necessity 
for reflection : and it, again, is most generally used in 
technical writings to denote the entire daj^ of twenty-four 
hours, running in both civil and astronomical use from 
sunrise to sunrise. On the other side, I do not know 
of any ordinary practical pa.ssage — I mean, one not 
having a more or less poetical or otherwise fanciful 
basis — in which the word rdtri. “ night ” , or anj’ 
synonym of it, is used to denote the entire day in the 
sense of “ a night-and-day ” , or in which the term 
rdtry-ahan, “ night and da 3 ' ”, or anj’ sj’nonv'm, can be 
taken as indicating a habit of putting the night before 
the daj’time in the reckoning of the whole da\\’^ 

Professor Keith has started his argument bj^ quoting 
Manu, 1. 66, for the term rdty'y-ahan, “ night and daj' ” . 
But we find nothing remarkable in this if we consider the 
pui'port and surroundings of the verse, wdiich runs : — 
Pitiye rati'y-ahani masah pravibhagas tu pakshaj’oh I 
karma-cheshtasv ahah krishnal.i suklah svapnaya sarvari II 
Verse 64 is entire!}* practical and sober, giving the 
divisions of time which make up the terrestrial civil 
daj’-and-night (ahd-rdtra). Verse 65 is of the same 
nature, except for its reference to the gods : it tells us 
that : — “ The sun divides the day and night (ahO-rdtra) of 
men and gods ; the night is for the sleep of beings ; the 
daj- for the performance of actions : ” and the night is 
plainl}* mentioned first here onh* because that suited 
the versifier best. Verse 66, however, treats of something 
imaginative, iiameh* the da\* of the Pitris or Manes, who 
dwell on the moon. Their da}* is mentioned here as 
rdifry-aJiunl, “night and da}"^ ” . The versifier perhaps 
varied his expression only because he had used alw-rdtru 
twice in the preceding two venses. But, also, a specific 

^ I regard the instances in the Divyavadana of the expression 
“ niglit-and-day " . which I quoted, as quite incidental ones, due to the 
writer liking to vary his style and words here and there. 
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reason for adopting the order “ night and day ” here may 
be found in the verse itself. It saj’s that the lunar 
month is a night and day of the Pitris, divided according 
to the fortnights. It not unjustifiably puts their night 
first, because it is the first half of the month, the bright 
or waxing fortnight, which is that night.^ And it is 
noteworthy that, in explaining this, the verse, in spite 
of the term “ night and day ” in its first line, follows 
in its second line the natural habit of mentioning the 
day before the night : it says : — “ Their day, for active 
exertions, is the dark fortnight ; the bright fortnight is 
their night, for sleep.” 

Next, for the earlier period, Professor Keith has quoted 
from RV, 4. IG. 19, the words hshapo viadema suradai 
cha pim-vih. These simply say : — “iMay we revel during 
many nights and years.” It is difficult to recognize here 
anything but an allusion to the night as the natural 
time for revelry, the daytime being given up to practical 
aftairs. 

He has referred next, without any citation of words, to 
RV, 8. 26. 3. This verse, in a hymn to tlie Asvins, says 
(of course with poetical expansion to fill its lines) : — Til 
vain adya havdmahe .... ati Ishapah: “ V^e make 
oblations to you two to-day .... after the night.” 
Here, again, it is difficult to recognize anything tending 
to put the night before the day as an item of the calendar. 
The Asvins were matutinal gods, whose special time seems 
to have been between dawn and sunrise : - and the time 
for worshipping theniAvould be referred to quite naturallv 
as the time when the night had practicalh’, though not 
technically, passed away. 


1 That is, of course, according to the owj./hCo month, tlie month 
ending with tlie new-inoon, which i.s the only one that is recognized in 
the Hindu astronomy and in passages, such as the pre.sent one, dealino- 
with the details of time. ^ 

= See Macdonell's Vedk Mylkotoijy. p. 49 ff. : especially p. .50, bottom. 
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As to other points, the term dasnrdtra, “ lasting for ten 
nights ” , as the name of a sacrifice, was probably chosen 
because the principal part of the ceremonial was done 
dui-ing the night. In any ca.se, it certainly does nothing 
towards marking the night as standing before the 
daytime in the reckoning of the entire civil daj'. And 
we may note that this sacrifice was part of one which was 
known as draduiCilui, "lasting for twelve days”. 

The poet who in RV, G. 9. 1, .spoke of the night and the 
daj’time as idias cha Icrislinam uhar arjuna.rii cha, “ the 
dark day and the bright day,” may be credited with 
giving utterance to a prettj' idea. But he certainly did 
not intend to teach a detail of the calendar ; and he 
probably mentioned the night first simplj’ because that 
order fitted in best in his .selection of words to suit his 
metre. It may be noted, too, that it was the day that he 
chose for this duplication, not the night. 

The term cdianl, “ the two daj’s [daytime and night] ” , 
for which wo are referred to RV, 5. 82. S, is probablj' 
explained bj’ 6. 9. 1, mentioned just above. In any case, 
we cannot recognize anj* good reason for the suggestion 
that it had its origin in two sorts of entire day, one 
beginning with the daytime and the other with the night. 
And here, again, it is noticeable that it was the daytime, 
not the night, which was thus treated as a dual. 

We are told (p. 14-1) that “ often in the Brahmanas the 
j'ear is reckoned at 360 nights or 360 days or 720 nights 
and days together.” But this is at any rate not correct 
for the ifiatapatha. Here I find in 7. 3. 1. 43 : “ . . . . let 
him sa}’ ‘ Seven hundred and twenty,’ for so many days 
and nights [iihu-rCitrCini : not “nights and days’ ] there 
are in the year.” ^ So also in 10. 4. 2. 2 we have : — 
“ Xow in this Prajapati, the year, there are 720 days and 
nights” [again uJtO-rCdrdni : not “nights and days”]." 

^ Saa'f'd Books of the East^ voJ. 41, p. 3o3. 

2 SEE, 43. 349. 
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And so, again, 12. 3. 2. 3 tells ns plainly that there are 
360 nights and [not or ’ ] 360 days in the year ; ^ and 
para. 4, adding these two hgures, saj’s : — “ And there are 
720 days and nights [again uho-rdtrdni : not “nights and 
days ”] in the year. ’ It may be added that, for a shorter 
period, in 6. 2. 2. 35 we are told that “ sixty are the days 
and nights [ahd-rdtrdni] of a month ; ” - and that 10. 4. 2. 
18 speaks of the fifteen inuhCirtas of the day (aluvn) 
before those of the night (rdtri):^ all in accordance with 
the normal placing of the daytime before the night. 

La.stly, the remarks (p. 145) about the amdvdsyd or 
new-nioon titld and day have no bearing on the matter in 
hand. The tithi, whether that of the uew-moon or any 
other, is a very important item in the Hindh calendar ; 
notably, in giving its number to the civil day at the 
sunrise of which it is current ; but it has nothing to 
do with determining the initial point of the civil day. 
The new-moon may occur at any moment of the day 
or night : and the words quoted by Professor Keith oidy 
gave, for the early period when that moment could not be 
determined with any approach to certainty, a choice of 
two civil days, either of which might be taken as the 
new-moon day. 

Now, there can hardly be, I think, any serious doubt 
about the point that, in the reckoning of the civil and 
astronomical day, the daytime, running from sunrise to 
sunset, has stood before the night ever since the time 
when the Hindus first had anything in the shape 
of a practical astronomy. The Jyotisha- Vedanga and 
Kautiliya-Arthasastra make that clear. And from a time 
not very much later than those works we have a passage 
in the Mahabharata, 14 ( Asvamedhika-p.), | 44, verse 1213, 
where we read: — Ahah ■parvavi, tatd rdtrlr mdsdh 

' SBE, 44. 168; compare 11. 1. 2. 10, 11, ibid., p. 5. 

- SBE. 41. 184 : so also in 10. 2. 6. 1., SBE, 4:3. 3-22. 

•' SBE, 4 : 3 . 3ol. 
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hikl-ddayaJj smritdh : “The day comes first, then the 
night ; tlie months are declared to begin with the briglit 
fortnight.’ 

For the earlier period we may note how RV, 10. 190. 2, 
speaks of the year as aho-rcdrdni vidadhat, “ the ordainer 
of days and nights.” But it is in the following two 
passages that we rind exactly what we want. 

In the Satapatha-Brahmana, 11. 1. 6, we have an 
account of the acts of creation performed by Prajapati. 
Para. 7 tells how he created the gods, and says that : — 
“ Having created them, there was, as it were, dajdight 
[cZim] for him.” Para. 8 tells us that he then created the 
Asuras, and that : — “ Having created them, there was. as 
it were, darkness [Atmas] for him.” And para. 11 says : — 

Sa yad asmai devant sasrijanaya div = ev = asa tad ahar 
akurut = atha yad asma asurant sasrijanaya tama iv = asa 
taih ratrim akuruta te aho-ratre. 

“ Now what daj’light, as it were, there was for him, on 
creating the gods, of that he made the day ; and what 
darkness, as it were, there was for him, on creating the 
Asuras, of that he made the night ; they are these two, 
day and night.” ^ 

And in verse 8 of RV, 1. 124, a hymn to Dawn,- we have 
the words : — 

Svasa svasre jyayasyai yonim firaik. 

“ The sister [Night] has given place to her elder sister 
[Dawn, i.e. Day]. ’^ 

^ SBE, 44. 14. I venture to tliink that both here and in para. 7 dird 
might have been rendered by ‘light’ or ‘brightness' better than by 
“ dayiiglit *’ . 

“ I am indebted to l)r. Barnett for tliis reference. 

^ For Dawn and Night as sisters, daughters of Heaven (dfr), see, e.g., 
RV, r>. 41. 7 ; 10. 70. 0. Tlie Vedic poets do not seem to have personiHed 
the daytime exactly as thej’’ did the night : but, while their Dawn 
sometimes means absolutel}' the dawn, in such passages as tliis one 
it clearly stands for the daytime. It may be noted that though tlie 
expression nakt-Oshdsd, “Night and Dawn**, is found sometimes, tlie 
more usual one is ^tshdsd-Jiaktd, “DaM’n and Night", as in the two 
passages mentioned just above ; see Macdonell, Vedic Mythology^ p. 1*20. 
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In the light of these two statements, how can we doubt 
that the daytime, the elder sister of the night, made 
before the night, has stood first in the reckoning of the 
whole Hindu civil daj^ from the earliest time to which we 
can trace the matter back without entering into the realm 
of speculation j ^ 

DE. SPOONER, ASUSA MAYA, MOUNT MERU. 

AND KAESA 

Like Professor Keith (sujjra, pp. 138-43), I am far 
from being satisfied with the evidence adduced by 
Dr. Spooner in support of his theoiy of a Zoroastrian 
period of Indian history ; and I am even somewhat 
uncertain as to the proposed chronological limits of such 
a period, an uncertainty which involves the whole subject 
in vagueness. As to Chandragupta Maurya, I can conceive 
nothing more naturally Indian than his personal and family 
names and his whole story. Nevertheless, it must be 
admitted that Dr. Spooner has made a gallant attempt 
to deal with a real problem, namely, the extent of that 
Persian (or, at least, western) influence which is visible 
in the earl}' architecture, and the particulars of which 
have been so fully discussed by Professor Griinwedel in 
his Buddhist isclie Kunst in Indien. Even as regards 
Buddhism, in its second, let us say Gandharian, period, 
though hardly earlier, an infusion of Zoroastrian, especially 
iconographic and artistic, conceptions is by no means 
wdthout probability. 

Concerning two matters, namely the suggestions re- 
garding Asura 3Iaya and Mount Meru, I may venture 
upon a few' comments. 

1. Asura Maija 

Dr. Spooner’s proposal to regard Maya, for which an 
early pronunciation Mam is perfectly tenable (JRAS. 
1906, pp. 205, 463), as an adapted borrowdng of Mazda. 
cannot be contested in principle, since such borrow'int'.s 
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are not governed by ascertained phonological laws ; on 
tlie other liand, they require proof, which must natural!}'- 
he circumstantial. Dr. Spooner has not, I think, 
demonstrated any special connexion of Almra Mazda 
with architecture, so that the matter has to be considered 
principally from the Indian side. An interesting point of 
resemblance between east and west is the Gariida-dhvaja 
{Garutmad-afiku), or eagle standard, of Indian troops, 
which resembles the similarly used Persian standard of 
Aliura Mazdti. 

In Sanskrit literatui'e Maya is not earlier than 
the MaJid-bharata. No doubt the word is perfectly 
explicable as a derivative from the root of mtiyd, “wonder- 
working power,” which is, of course, Vedic ; and we might 
trace it actually in the termination -maya. But this is 
only hypothesis against hypothesis. I should here record 
a non liquet, noting, however, as an evidence for a 
connexion of Maya with astronomy, and therefore 
possibly with Persia, the fact that the Surya-siddbanta 
is ascribed to his authorship. 

That an Asura, or demon, is credited with the building 
of great palaces and cities is of some interest. For there 
are analogies elsewhere, and not only in ancient Italy, 
where we hear of 

“ the far-famed hold 
Piled by the hands of giants 
For god like kings of old.” 

Is it not possible that such legends embody the impression 
produced upon barbarian conquerors by the spectacle of 
great monuments of civilization ? ^ I suspect that our 
Indo-European kindred, when they first penetrated into 
India, may, like the Hellenic invaders of Greece, the 
Teutons, Celts, Kassites(?), etc., have found in places 
a material civilization far in advance of their own. The 
cities of the demons mentioned in the Rig- Veda may have 

^ Cf. Renan's remarks in Histoire du Peupled' Israel ^ vol. i, c. 5, pp. 64 sqq. 

JRAS. 1916. 24 
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been bj’ no means merely cloud cities^; and in any case 
they provide an early germ for the idea of the Asura Maya. 

May we not proceed a step further upon the hypothetical 
trail ? Why should we suppose tliat the Indo-Arians 
reached the Panjab without any contact with the 
Mesopotamian civilizations, the influence of which was 
probably felt (date ?) even as far east as the Hindu Kush ? 
To those who hold that they passed from Europe south of 
the Caspian the knowledge of these civilizations must seem 
indubitable. Indeed, it is certain that Indo-European tribes 
were in the second millennium B.C. in historical contact 
and conflict with Assyria. \Ve may therefore well conceive 
that the idea of the Asura Maya, if not his name, came 
into India with the earliest Arian tribes. 

Perhaps I may be pardoned if I even venture upon a 
conjecture concerning the woi-d Asura itself. It seems to 
be still disputed whether the great god of the Assyrians 
was named from his city or vice versa, although the latter 
view is predominant : in any case he wa.s an imposing 
national symbol. It has been proposed to regard his name 
as a borrowing from the early Arian astira (see Chadwick 
in Dr. Moulton’s Early Zoroastrianism, pp. 31-2, note). 
May we not, more plausibly, in view of what has been 
suggested above, conceive that this very title Asura (in 
later Iranian Ahura) was derived from the name of the 
great god of the Assyrians ? This is, I think, a tolerable 
conjecture, for which, however, I would make no higher 
claim. If it is in accordance with fact, the opposition 
between Ahura Mazda and the Daevas in Zoroastrianism 
is a conflict between the native Iranian relicrion and 
a moralizing creed from Assyria. It will be remembered 
that for Varuna Pi-ofessor Oldonberg {Religion des Veda, 
pp. 193 sqq.) has suggested a western origin. An Assyrian 
influence involves, of cour.se, chronological consequences. 

' On pur in the Rig-Yeihi ; .see MacUonell & Keith, Vedic Index, i. 
I>p. o38-40. 
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2. Mount Mem 

In point of literary chronology Mount Meru is rather 
contemporary with Maya, since it appears in the 
Mahd-bhdrata : it is known to the Buddhist JCitaka, 
Divydvacldna, etc., and even indeed to the earliest Pali 
books. The tlieory of a borrowing is, in this case, perfectly 
tenable. In fact, the evidence is here far stronger than 
in the case of Maya ; for the thing (mountain) Mem is 
certainly an importation, as Dr. Spooner and Sir J. H. 
Marshall agi-ee, and the name, by its variants Mem. 
Sinem (probably the sole early Pali form), and Sumem. 
manifests the hesitation of an alien word. 

This is the more probable since Mount Meru belongs to 
a geographical system which has been supposed to have had 
a foreign origin. The seven ch lpas, at the centre of which 
it is placed, have been compared (Iranian Grundriss, ii, 
p. 673 and retf.) with the Avestan scheme of seven districts 
or karswars, and their absence from the Vedic literature 
tends to confirm the supposition. As the mountain of the 
gods, Meru would also repre.sent a conception which recurs 
in the Greek Olympus. 

Dr. Spooner’s etymological treatment of the name will 
hardly find supporters. To mj'self it seems that we ought 
to start with the form Sumem (which in sense is not 
a natural compound), whence Meru will have arisen by 
misunderstanding. Semitic scholars may be able upon 
this basis to point to a probable etymon ; but it should be 
the name of a real or mythological mountain (e.g. the 
Tower of Babel), or something suggestive of an astro- 
nomical “ pole Doubtless the name Sumer was known 
down to a sufficiently late time for a borrowing, and the 
alternative form with n (for Shinar is, as Mr. Ellis 
confirms me in supposing, an equivalent of Sumer) 
reminds us of Sinei'u by the side of Sumem ; but is there 
any evidence that Sumer was ever conceived as a hill of 
the gods, or a centre of a system of world-regions ? 
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3. Karm, Karxapana 

After these hypothetical disquisitions an ounce of fact 
may he welcome, if related to the same subject of 
borrowing from the West. The word karm in the sense 
of a certain weight, whence the coin kdi-mpana =pana, etc., 
is regarded by Cunningham (Coins of Ancient India, p. 6) 
as “probably indigenous, as it is derived from krish, to 
mark or furrow This view is no longer tenable, since 
the Iranian lexicon provides us with the word karsa in the 
sense of a certain weight, and Dr. L. H. Gray has already 
(Journal of the American Oriental Society, vol. xx, 
pp. 54-5) equated it to the Sanskrit word. Moreover, the 
money of the Aramaic colony in Egypt during the sixth 
century B.c. was reckoned in karsas : see Professor 
Sachau’s Aramdische Papyrus ^ind Ostraka (Leipzig, 
1911, Index), E. Aleyev, Der Papy rusf and von Elephantine 
(Leipzig, 1912, pp. 56 sqq.). Whatever be the ultimate 
source of the word, whether Egypt or Babylon or else- 
where, it must rank with the Vedic mana, or mina, as an 
importation from Western Asia. 

F. W. Thomas. 


FONDATION DE GOEJE 
Communication 

1. Le conseil de la fondation, ayant perdu par la mort 
son membre T. H. Karsten, remplace en septembre dernier 
par le docteur K. Kuiper, professeur a I’universite 
d’ Amsterdam, est compose comme suit: MM. C. Snouck 
Hurgronje (president), M. Th. Houtsma, T. J. De Boer, 
K. Kuiper, et C. Van Vollenhoven (secretaire-tresorier). 

2. Le docteur J. Bergstrasser de Leipsic, dont le voyage 
en Syrie et en Palestine a ete subventionne par la fondation 
en 1914, a public en 1915 plusieurs resultats de ses 
enquetes. 
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3. Au mois de septembre, 1915, la fondation a fait 
paraitre cliez I’editeur Brill a Leyde sa deuxieme publi- 
cation, Fedition critique du Kitab al-Fakliir d’al-Mufaddal 
par M. C. A. Storey. Des exemplaires out ete offerts 
a plusieurs bibliotheques publiques et privees ; les autres 
exemplaires sont eii vente cbez I’editeur a 6 florins 
hollandais. 

4. Dans sa derniere reunion le conseil a pris a la charge 
de la fondation la publication d’une etude de M. I. 
Goldziher sur le traite d’al-Ghazali contre les Batinites, 
dedie par I’auteur au Khalife al-Mustazhir. Le conseil 
espere que I’osuvre puisse paraitre cbez Fediteur Brill au 
cours de 1916. 

5. Le capital de la fondation etant reste le meme, le 
inontant nominal est de 21,500 florins (43,000 francs). 
En outre au mois de novembre, 1915, les rentes disponibles 
inontaient a plus de 3,300 florins (6,600 francs). 

6. II est encore disponible un certain nombre 
d’exemplaires de la premiere publication de la fondation, 
c.Ad. la reproduction photographique de la Hamdsah d’al- 
Bulituri (1909: manuscrit de Leyde repute unique); le 
prix en est de 100 florins hollandais. C’est au profit de 
la fondation que sont vendus ces exemplaires, ainsi que 
ceux du Kitab al-Fakhir. 


Norembre, 1915. 
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The Prabhakara School of PCrva Mimamsa. By 
Mahamahopadhyaa’a Gaxganatha Jha. Allahabad, 
1911. 

This is the thesis which obtained for Dr. Ganganatha 
Jha the degree of D. Litt. from the University of Allahabad, 
and it is a work well deserving that honour by reason 
both of the intrinsic merit of its composition and the 
novelty of the contents. It fell to his lot to discover the 
BrhatT of Prabhakara which contains his exposition of 
the Mimariisa, and thus presents the authentic account of 
the great rival system of interpretation to that of Kumarila, 
which has been made accessible in the author's translations 
of Kumarila's treatises, the SloJcavarttika and Tantra- 
rdrttilca. The present work gives an account of the 
Mimariisa, in which for the fir.st time not only is the 
system sot out in considerable detail, but the contrasted 
views of Prabhakara and Kumarila are given whenever 
the evidence permits of this being done. 

The work is divided into five chapters of varying 
length and impoi’tance. The last, dealing summarily with 
the Mimariisa principles of interpretation and the legal 
literature, is superseded by the Tagore Law Lectures on 
the same topic. The fourth is a sketch of the sacrificial 
ritual, which is of little importance or value in comparison 
with the work of Weber, Hillebrandt, and Caland and 
Henr\', though it is almost a necessary adjunct to the 
volume. The first is a summary account of the history 
of Mimariisa, and cannot be regarded as very satisfactory 
as regards the question of the identity of the early 
Vrttikara on the Sutra of Jaimini, who has elsewhere 
and here also (p. 179) been identitied by the author with 
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Bhavadasa or Upavarsa, but who is certainly neither of 
these authorities, and who has been identified, though 
Avithout any adequate ground, by Jacobi ^ with Bodhayana. 
It is the Yrttikara and not the Blid-^ya which cites 
Upavarsa as Bhagavan (p. 7). Moreover, the legend 
which places Sahara in the period 57 B.C. as father of 
Vikramaditya, Varahamihira, and Bhartrhari is clearlj^ 
utterly valueless for chronology. So also is the tradition 
which is cited to show that Prabhakara Avas the pupil of 
Kumarila, a view Avhich is rightly disposed of by the 
author, avIio adduces for the contrary vieAV, that Prabhakara 
is older than Kumarila, the fact that the Brhatl never 
cites Kumarila’s views — -the one exception being only 
apparent — that Kumarila frequently attacks views 
expressed by Prabhakara, and that in style Prabhakara is 
more simple and more akin to the tone of the Bhdsya 
than is Kumarila, Avhose style shoAvs affinities with that 
of Sankara. The same impression is to be gathered from 
the philosophical views of Kumarila, Avliich in some cases 
at any rate seem clearly improvements deliberately made 
on those of Prabhakara : thus, in the case of inference, 
Avhile Prabhakara is content to admit that the result of 
inference as a Pramana need not be cognition of somethincf 
not knOAvn, Kumarila insists that the essential feature 
of inference is the bringing out of something Avhich is not 
actually known : so, when the presence of fire on the 
mountain is inferred from the existence of smoke, Ave add 
a definite new fact to our knoAvledge, despite the fact that 
the essential connexion of smoke and fire is the basis of 
the inference. Again, in tlie case of Arthapatti, or 
presumption, Avliile Prabhakara is satisfied to explain its 
difference from inference as arising from the fact that, 
while inference must rest on an assured fact, viz. the 
presence of smoke, presumption arises from a fact, 
e.g. the non-presence of X in his house, despite his being 
' .TAOS, xxxi, 13 seqq. 
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alive, which causes doubt both as to the observed fact of 
absence and the belief in the life of X, Kumarila on his 
part finds the doubt to lie, not in the absence or the life, 
but in the inconsistency of the two, which requires 
a presumption to remove it. 

Chapter ii presents a detailed account of the philosophy 
proper of Prabhakara and Kumarila, and is of the greatest 
interest. Both philosophers believed in the absolute 
accuracy of cognitions as such, and refused to accept the 
distinction of authoritative and unauthoritative cognitions 
proposed by the logicians. But it is clear that in this 
doctrine there lay a confusion between the reality of the 
cognition as a psychic entity and its validity. Incorrect 
cognitions are in normal men made by them to rest on 
defective remembrance in one form or another. Perception 
is either of external things or of internal states, such as 
pleasure and pain, desire, aversion, or effort : in either 
case it is essentially dependent on the contact of mind 
with the soul, and in the case of external perception there 
must be, in addition to the contact of mind with soul, 
the contact of the object with the sense organ, the contact 
of the qualities of the object with the sense organ, and the 
contact of the organ with the mind ; the mind is atomic, 
since only thus is there brought about that contact between 
it and the omnipre.sent soul which renders the rise of 
cognition possible. The existence of the sense organs is 
proved by the variety of experience which could not 
otherwise be encountered. 

The question of self-consciousness is a famous crux of 
Indian philosophy, and is answered by Prabhakai'a in the 
sense that the cognition itself is not an object of mental 
perception, since that position exposes its holder to the — 
in India — fatal accusation of a rcgressus in infinitum, 
since if a perception is necessary to observe a cognition 
there will be need of another perception to observe it, 
and so on. The cognition is therefore only a matter of 
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inference : it is inferred as existing, not cognized at all. 
The same position is adopted, according to the author, by 
Kumarila, but it is difficult to see whether this is precisely 
correct : the Sdstradipika, cited by the author himself, 
expressly asserts that the connexion of the self with the 
object is mdnasap7'atifalcsagamya (p. 37). This view, too, 
seems more in accordance with the opinion held by 
Kumarila of the relation of the soul to consciousness : in 
the opinion of Prabhakara the soul is the substratum of 
consciousness, or is the notion of the I, which is essentially 
bound up with consciousness, and which is apprehended, 
but not as object, in every apprehension. On the other 
hand, the view of Kumarila is that the soul is pure 
consciousness, and that it is the object of perception by 
mind ( Sdstradipika, p. 101), a view which would be 
hardly consistent with a refu.sal to admit that cognition 
is the object of mental apprehension. Kumarila in this 
view thus occupies a position intermediate between the 
Vedanta and the system of Prabhakara, in that he accepts 
the identity of the soul and consciousness, but rejects the 
theory of the self-illumination of soul adopted by the 
Vedanta. The Vedanta view of soul Prabhakara rejects on 
the ground that it is inconsistent with the fact of deep 
sleep, in which the soul exists without con-sciousness, and 
the logician’s vieiv that soul is perceived by mind is 
rejected on the usual ground of a reyressus in infinitum, 
but his own views of the mode of knowing a cognition and 
the soul are not very clearly put : he seems, however, to 
aim at explaining the soul as the subject of knowledge, 
and a cognition as a state of the soul which cannot be an 
object of knowledge, being essentially the act of knowing, 
the energy of the subject called forth bj* the presence of 
an object, external or internal. To ascribe to inference the 
knowledge of the cognition is not, however, a happy idea. 

The object given in perception is essentially real : 
Prabhakara is clearly opposed to the suggestion that it 
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can be held to be either absolutely unreal or to have 
merely a mental reality : he insists that in dreams there 
is really remembrance of actual reality formerly perceived; 
whatever be the case with the Vrttikara ^ there is no reason 
to doubt that he meant to refute the Yijnanavada as much 
as the Sunyavada. The objects of perception are substances, 
qualities, and generality (jdti), which he holds to be 
something different from the individuals in which it is 
manifested and to be directly perceptible, against the 
view of Kumarila that it is perceptible only in the 
individuals in which it inheres. From this there appears 
to follow the difference between the two in regard to what 
is the object as cognized : Kumarila treats it as the 
individual object, neither genus nor differentia being 
discriminated, while Prabhakara makes it the class 
character and the specific individuality, but subject to 
the limitation that the thing is not at first apprehended as 
actually being an individual belonging to a specific class, 
a stage which develops with the activity of the soul in 
the form of remembrance into specific and determinate 
apprehension, which despite the factor of memory is held 
by both schools to be capable of giving valid knowledge. 
It is clear, however, that these three sets, substances, 
qualities, and generality, do not exhaust the object of 
perception as stated by the author (p. 37): the categorv’ 
of dependence or inherence (^Mvatantratd) is in part at 
least perceptible, and the same thing would seem to apply 
to similarity (pp. 89, 90). 

Inference in large measure is based on perception ; thus 
the belief that smoke always rises from fire is due to 
repeated perceptions, eliminating the possibility of error, 
though the value of nejrative instances is not recognized 
by either Prabhakara or Kumarila. Some matters which 
lie beyond perception are known by inference only, in 
particular the category of force (sa/rfi) can thus only be 
^ See Jacobi, loc. cit. 
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known — a fire burns by virtue oii this power ; motion or 
action (Icarman), again, can only thus be known, though 
Kumarila believes that motion can be directly perceived. 
In these cases, however, tliere is a certain connexion with 
perception : the actual movement is not visible but the 
changed position is ; the power of the fire to burn is 
invisible but the result is seen. But the nature of 
inference is not further investigated, nor is there any 
trace of a recognition of the fact that inference and 
perception are not really in ultimate essence separable as 
instruments of knowledge, being hut different aspects of 
one process. 

The other Pramanas are of much less interest : Anumana 
is the recognition that something not present in perception 
is similar to something present in perception, the similarity 
of which to the thing not present is directly perceived. 
Arthapatti has been mentioned above, and the doctrine of 
the eternity of the connexion of word — composed of 
letters — and meaning, and of the word itself with its 
authoritative character, if not uninteresting in some of 
its developments, such as the question of the use of words 
as merely denotative and the controversy between 
Prabhakara’s view that words have meaning only in 
sentences of command, and Kumarila’s acceptance of 
meaning of words j)er se, is not of philosophic importance. 

In the categories set up by the two schools Kumarila 
differs considerably from Prabhakara in reckoning in 
Abhava in four distinct forms, prior negation, utter 
destruction, absolute negation, and mutual negation, just 
as he admits Abhava as a Pramana in face of Prabhakara’s 
refusal to recognize it. His positive categories are but 
four, substance, quality, action, and generality, to which 
Prabhakara adds inherence, force, and similarity : the last 
is expressly denied to be a category by Kumarila, and he 
seems to have rejected the other two as definitely included 
under substance. The inherence ( so. main y a) of the 
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logicians lie treated as mei'ely a form of the things them- 
selves. In the case of substance both agree in reckoning 
as such earth, water, tire, and air, which are perceptible, 
and ether, soul, mind, space, and time, which must, it 
seems, be a.scertained by a species of inference : to these 
Kumarila adds darkness and sound. Darkness Prabhakara 
rejects as being merely absence of light, but, as he holds 
that the ether is inferred as the substratum of sound, it is 
not clear why he does not include it in his categories. 
Both agree in treating the soul as distinct from the bodv, 
which is, however, essentially related to it as the soul 
has experience only as connected with mind in a definite 
body, from the senses, and, according to Prabhakara, from 
the Buddhi. It is omnipresent but limited by mind, and 
eternal, and there are many souls, not one only as held by 
the Vedanta, a fact proved by the necessity we are 
under of attributing to other souls action which we 
perceive, and the distinct Dharma and Adharma which 
accompany difi'erent bodies, and are not experienced by 
any .soul not connected with that bod}’. The two schools, 
however, differ as to the exact nature of the soul, whether 
as pure con.sciousness or as the substratum of consciousness. 
But both concur in denying the existence of God : He is 
required neither to superintend the origin and destruction 
of the world, which do not take place at any one moment 
but proceed unceasingly, nor to apportion merit and 
demerit, which cannot as subtle qualities of souls be 
affected by anything save soul itself, and the universe 
has “ to be regarded as a never-ending process of things 
coming into existence and passing out of it, under the 
influence of the Dharma and Adharma of the souls 
ensouling the bodies coming into touch with those things ” 
(pp. 87, 88). The final end is the destruction of the 
present body and the non-production of any future 
body, whereupon the soul ceases to have any experience 
whatever, and can know neither freedom from pain nor 
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positive bliss. In view o£ this fact it is difficult to deiiy 
that Prabhakara's view that the soul is not pure conscious- 
ne.ss is superior to that of Kumarila. which no doubt 
under Vedanta influence asserts it is such consciousness- 
and this, as consciousness involves experience, is clearly 
a contradiction in terms. 

With the view of soul as the substrate well agrees the 
assignment to it by Prabhakara of the qualities of Buddhi, 
pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, eflbrt, destiny, and 
Saihskara. Destiny, which takes the form of Dharma or 
Adharma, whose positive content is determined by 
scripture alone, is the guiding power of the soul, but 
the Saihskara is of great importance, as it is that which 
accounts for the remembrance of a previous cognition, 
whence the rendering “ faculty ” adopted by the author. 
The relation of these well-known powers is seen in dreams; 
the possibility of dreams is presented by Saihskara, the 
character of the dream experience by destiny. 

Compared with the many points of interest raised in 
chapter ii, the following chapter must be regarded as of 
minor interest, though it contains a full analysis of the 
Mimaihsa system, and adds largely to our knowledge of 
its reasonings. It is rare to find anything obviously 
wrong in the author’s views, such as the doctrine that the 
metrical portions of the Vajurveda are comparatively 
modern (p. 115), which seems based on some misunder- 
standing. .Special value attaches to the determined effort 
(pp. 159-67) to make clear the doctrine of the result of 
sacrifice, operating as Apurva according to Kumarila, or 
as Niyoga according to Prabhakara, whose view in this 
case is frankly found defective by the author. 

The lasting value attaching to this learned and thoughtful 
work should not have been lessened by the deplorable 
transliteration adopted, the large number of misprints, 
and the flimsiness of the binding. 

A. Berriedale Keith. 
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The Sweets of Refutation. An English Translation 
of the Khandanakhandakhadya of Sriharsa. By 
G. Tiiibaut and Ganganatha Jha. Allahabad, 1913. 

It is clear that the responsibility for the translation of 
the famous work of Sriharsa rests with Dr. Ganganatha 
Jha, whose name indeed alone appears as the translator 
of the second volume of the work, the part played by 
Dr. Thibaut having been confined to giving assistance in 
the rendering of the earlier portion of the text. It is 
well that the work should have been translated ; the 
author prides himself on having introduced hard knots in 
order to repel the wicked and ignorant, which is another 
way of saying that he has made the work as difficult as 
he could. We have thei'efore to deal, not with obscurity 
caused by profundity of thought, but with the same 
foolish absurdity which induced poets to seek distinction 
by perversion of language and search for the recondite, of 
which Harsa's own JS'aimdhlya is a good specimen. But 
the value of this te.vt as a specimen of Indian dialectic is 
sufficiently great to justify the labour spent on making 
a version of it: if even after all the efforts of the 
translator there remain many dark passages, that is 
a matter of no real importance, as the book is destitute 
of constructive thought of anv real kind. 

The object of Harsa i.s to prove that the logicians with 
their assumption of the reality of e.xistence were guilty of 
a complete blunder, and his mode of doing so is the simple 
one of taking each of the definitions set up by the Nya^’a 
.school and proving it to be untenable. This he does for 
all their Pi'amanas, their categories, and the various forms 
of reasoning. The process is supposed to prove that 
everything i.s an.M’ivfm'niytt, and the logician is confronted 
with the dilemma that either the arguments and the 
conclusions of Harsa are correct and his definitions are 
wrong, or that the arguments are wrong, and, as they are 
based strictly on the principles of logic, there must be 
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something fundamentally wrong in these principles. Tliis 
is of coui’se ei’istic of the worst type, and though it is the 
part of the work on which Harsa inordinately pride.s 
himself its absolute value may be regarded as nil. 

More interest attaches to the positive position which 
lies at the basis of Harsa’s views : as against the Naiyayikas 
he denies the realitj^ of the external world, in this agreeing 
with the Sunyavada of Buddhism, but he parts from that 
school in their denial of the reality of consciousness, and 
accepts with the Yijnanavada the views that consciousness 
is real. But from this school he diverges by asserting, as 
against the many, momentaiy, and constantl}^ changing 
consciousnesses accepted by them, the real existence of 
one consciousness, non-differentiated and eternal, which is 
necessarily self-evidenced, and cannot be proved by any- 
thing else. As against the Naiyayikas this position is 
maintained on tlie authority of the Veda, which is recognized 
as valid by that school, and it is defended against the 
argument that perception reveals difference on the ground 
that perception shows difference merely between things, 
and cannot differentiate between cognitions and things, 
or between sev'eral cognitions. Therefore cognitions cannot 
be differentiated, and we are driven to the view that 
apparent differences between things are mere false 
appearances, created by the co.smic defect i\Iaya, attached 
inexplicably to the principle of undifferentiated conscious- 
ness, just as in the individual error is due to defect of 
the mind or sense apparatus. Again, the difference stated 
to be perceived by the individual among different tilings 
cannot be proved : if the difference inheres in the things, 
then they are really related as identical, in virtue of having 
the same thing inherent in them, while, if it does not 
inhere, there arises the need of establishing a tertium 
quid to mediate between difference on the one hand and 
the things which differ on the other, leading to a regressiis 
in infinitum. The obvious reply that the Vedic texts on 
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which the Vedanta theorj'^ is built are diverse is met by the 
admission of the relative and conventional reality of these 
texts, but a denial of their absolute reality. As against 
the Yijnanavada, on the other hand, stress is laid on the 
fact that the ordinary view that the object and the cognizer 
are essentially different is contradicted by the fact that 
there is cognition of the I where the subject and object 
of cognition are one, and the view that the cognition and 
the object are different is contradicted by the fact that if 
this were so the consciousness “ I know ” in which the 
cognition is also the object cognized would be impossible. 
The doctrine of Prabhakara, according to which a cognition 
is apprehended in the process of apprehension of the 
object of the cognition, is rejected, because in the Vedanta 
view pure consciousness has, pi-operlj^ speaking, no object, 
and consciousness is declared to be self-evidenced from its 
very nature. Wheieas the Buddhist view is that all 
things cannot be defined, and are devoid of any assignable 
nature or character, the Vediintins declare that absolute 
reality belongs to consciousness alone, while all else is 
neither absolutely real nor yet absolutely unreal, the 
latter statement being due to the fact that otherwise 
there would be flat contradiction with experience. It is 
clear that the position of the Vedantin is an excessively 
difficult one, and Hai’sa cannot be said to make it effective. 

In the opinion of the translator it must be assumed that 
the Vedanta of Sankara was really a compromise between 
the thoroughgoing idealism of the Buddhist Vijhanavada 
and the orthodoxy of the Vedic philosophers, and he 
expressly rejects the view that the doctrine of Sankara is 
adumbrated in the Upanisads. This doctrine, which is 
that adopted in some degree b}^ Jacobi, though he admits 
that the Maya theory arose first in some Aupanisada school, 
is not, however, supported by any very cogent reasoning. 
The similarity between the Vijfianavada and the Vedanta 
is patent and undeniable : the rydraharild snitd of the 
jRAS. 1916. ‘2.5 
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Vedfinta has a parallel in the samvrti sattd of the Buddhists. 
But it is impossible to accept as a serious argument the 
statement (i, p. xii) that “ Buddhism was from the very 
beginning essentiall 3 ’ such as we find it in the Tripitaka — 
a philosoph}^ of idealistic nihilism, which holds (1) that 
the fruitful source of all error was the unfounded belief 
in the realitj' and existence of the external world, (2) that 
all known or knowable objects are relative to a con.scious 
subject, and (3) the whole phenomenal world is a mere 
illusion That this was the primitive form of Buddhism 
will have to be proved with definite arguments of a verj^ 
decided type, and what is still more important it would 
have to be shown that the pure idealism of the Vedanta 
with the belief in the sole reality of a single consciousness 
is not found in several impoi'tant passages of the earliest 
Upanisads. It is wholly unnecessary to suppose that 
Saiikara and his predecessor Gaudapada were not influenced 
deeply by the Sunyavada and the Vijnanavada of the 
Buddhists, but it is certainly as yet the most natural view 
to hold that the extreme idealism of the Upanisads led in 
the case of Buddhism to the development of a nihilism, 
which after maintaining itself for a period in the Sunyavada 
was brought into less flagrant contradiction with common 
sense in the Vijnanavada, and indeed later Dharmakirti is 
credited with going so far as to declare as absolutely real 
the series of ksanas. Such a view of the development of 
the schools is much more probable than one which ascribes 
to Buddhism the origination of a nihilism without a direct 
precursor in the idealism of the Upanisads which leads 
at once to nihilism by its denial of the activity of the 
Brahman, which is made to consist of consciousness without 
thought: a conception which stands in the most pronounced 
contrast to the Aristotelian conception of the divine nature. 
From the Bralniian of the Upanisads, as conceived in the 
doctrine attributed to TTajnavalkj'a, to nihilism is merely 
a logical step, and it was evidently taken by the Buddhists, 
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but not the Vedanta school, of which Sankara is the 
most brilliant exponent. 

A. Bekriedale Keith. 


The Di.ary of Anaxda Raxga Pillai, Vol. Ill 

There are many who will welcome the third volume ^ 
of the Diary after a particularly long delay of eight 
3 ’ears ; and their welcome will not be in any way less 
warm than that which they accorded to the former 
volumes. There is a general feeling that the examination 
and translation of the diary are in the right hands ; and 
that when the work is finished we shall have a valuable 
piece of testimony from an unusual point of view as to 
what happened on “ the coast ” at a critical period in 
the history of the Honourable East India Company's 
Coromandel settlements. 

The third volume deals with the period between 
October 19, 1746, and March 14, 1747, only five months, 
but months full of historical importance to the French 
and English Companies. It has always been a source of 
wonder that the diary was written at all. To keep 
a diary or to preserve historical records is entirely 
contrary to the genius of the Diavidians of the South. 
This volume aftbrds some clue to the discovery of the 
reason for so wide a departure from the national habit. 
Between pp. 365 and 382 Ranga Pillai records his own 
opinion of himself, his cleverness, his keenness of intellect, 
his boldness of conception, his extraordinary qualifications 
as a Minister of State, and his success as a diplomatist. 
He had a very high opinion of his own importarrce arrd 
abilities. The diary was not so much intended as a true 
record of what happened from daj' to day, as to hand 
dowrr to posteritj^ the greatness and the irrrportance of 
Ananda Ranga Pillai. 

^ Obtainable from any of tlie agents in KngUuul or in India for the 
sale of Madras (.Government publications, price Ks. 3 or 4ci. Gd. 
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M. Dupleix seems to have consulted him in all important 
matters of state, and especiall5’ in the transaction of ati'airs 
with the country powers around. His influence at the 
time was immense. Xo wonder that he had so high an 
opinion of himself ; and that he kept a diary to place his 
actions, which were quite judicious and wise, upon record, 
for the future admiration of his children's children. There 
is no evidence that he had any intention of publishing 
his diary for the information of the world in general ; 
if there was ain^ intention at the back of his mind, it was 
that his own family and descendants should know the 
story of his power and importance. They would probably 
learn of the greatness and the power of Dupleix. He 
wished them to understand that Ranga Pillai was greater 
and more powerful ; that he was the superior person whose 
advice was taken by Dupleix in preference to acting on his 
own decision, not only in commercial and municipal matters 
but in political and military matters also. 

One of the principal events of the period was the 
treacherous dealing of Dupleix with the English merchants 
regarding the treaty they entered into rvith Admiral de la 
Bourdonnais. In the name of their own masters they 
made a definite arrangement with the French Admiral in 
the name of his master, the King of France. Dupleix 
recognized the binding force of the treaty ; but he made 
it impossible for the English Governor and Council to 
observe the conditions. He then tore up the treaty and 
took possession of Madras and all that it contained. This 
is now common knowledge ; but the diary may still be 
read with j^rofit, to see how one step led to another in the 
sequence of events during which Dupleix successfully 
twisted one purpose to another. 

Ranga Pillai not only had money and influence at his 
command ; he had also a body of trained spies by whom 
he made his inquiries. Requested by Dupleix to discover 
where the English concealed their treasure, he set his spies 
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to lYork and mentioned some places they had heard of. 
includino- the well of the English Church. Is it po.ssible 
that the old Church plate, presented by Governor Yale 
and otlirn- worthies, was concealed in this way ? 

Another important event was the defeat of Xawab 
Mahfuz Khan and his Arcot armj- of Muhammadan 
soldiers by M. Paradis witli a comparative]}’ small force 
of French soldiers, Africans, and Mahe Sepoys. The 
translators deal at some length in the Appendix with the 
probable site of this victory. Yet it seems to be quite 
plain from Orme’s narrative that the attack was close to 
the town of Mylapore; that when Mahfuz Khan’s troops 
gave way they found themselves at once among the 
houses, which were the secondary cause of their confusion. 
Tliis could not have happened if tlie scene of the attack 
had been that accorded to it by local tradition, which 
appears to be hardly wortli a second tliought. 

The diarist records that the English merchants were 
not treated as prisoners by Dupleix. They looked forward 
to the time when they would redeem their fort and their 
town ; they were received as honoured guests at 
Pondicherry. Meanwhile Dupleix and Ranga Pillai 
plotted with the Xawab of Arcot as to the easiest method 
of getting final possession of the East India Company s 
property on the coast. As to the movable property, 
a great part of it was lost in the storm which succeeded 
the capture of the Fort. Much of it had been hidden in 
the town of Mylapore, and was looted by the French when 
they defeated the army of Mahfuz Khan. There was no 
chance of recovery. 

The victory of Paradis incensed the Xizam again.st the 
Xawabs of Arcot, and the latter against the French : so 
that the Xawabs continued to act in a friendly way to the 
English at Fort St. David, and probably prevented the 
French from taking posse.ssion of it. On one occasion 
the French were driven back to Pondicherry with the loss 
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of nearly all their supplies. Soon after Dupleix persuaded 
the Areot Nauabs by means of bribes and promises to 
co-operate with him instead of opposing him. The result 
was that the Nawabs struck their camps near Fort 
St. David ; and that the French attacked the Fort and 
neai’ly succeeded in taking it. The opportune arrival 
of a British fleet .saved it. 

It is a pleasure to notice the care with which the 
translation has been made. There are a few little matters 
with which we might quarrel. For in.stance, Peddunayakkan 
on p. 98 is an official title, not a personal name. On p. 211 
occurs the phrase “ Be off with you, sir ’’ ; and we wonder 
what the original Tamil is : it can hardly be the restrained 
ceremonious formula of dismissal in common use. Once 
again, on p. 290 Governor 3Ior.se is referred to in the text 
as “ General ” at 3Iadras ; and the translators write after 
it “(sic)” as if it were the mistake of the diarist and not 
of themselves. But there is no mistake. It was the term 
in u.se by the Company to indicate a person who had more 
than local authority ; they applied it to those whom they 
occasionally gave a wider authority to supervise their 
affairs in India. It is the origin of the second part of the 
title Governor-General. 

These little criticisms do not affect our gratitude to 
all concerned in the jnoduction of the volume. We are 
especially grateful to the Government of iladras and the 
translators, who have set to work only just in time to 
prevent portions of the record being lost througli decay. 
We hope that another volume will soon make its 
appearance. Fk.ank Pennv. 

Annu.al Report of the ^Ivsore Ai:ch.eoi.ogical 

Dep-Artment for the year 1914-1.5. By R. 

Nara.simhaohar. Fob; pp. 71. with 22 plates. 

We have learned to look forward everv vear with 
anticipation to the appearance of 3Ir. 3^arasimhachar's 
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Reports, knowing that he always has something interesting 
to tell and something heautiful to show. And this year 
again we are not disappointed. Here are recorded, and 
excellently illustrated, the survej’^s of a large number of 
sites of great archieological interest and esthetic charm, 
chiefly temples of the Hoysala period, among which we 
may mention, as particularly beautiful, the Gahga- 
dharesvara temple at iSivagahga (probably early twelfth 
century), the exquisitely carved Lakshminarayana at 
Hosaholalu, the Brahmesvara at Kikkeri (a.D. 1171), the 
Pafichalinga at Govindanhalli (middle of thirteenth 
century), the Jain bastis of Kambadahalli, the Saumya- 
kesava of Nagamahgala, and the Mallikai’juna at Basaral 
(a.D. 1235), a perfect little gem of the Hoysala style. 
Several interesting epigraphical finds are also recorded, 
notablv a grant referring itself to the reign of a Gahga 
king Vijaya-Krishnavarman, son of Madhavavarman ; if 
this is authentic, it introduces a new complication into the 
knotty problem of the early Gaiiga historv. 

L. D. B. 


Village Folk Tales of Ceylon. Collected and 
translated by H. Paukek, late of the Irrigation 
Department, Ceylon. 3 vols. London, 1910-14. 

The indefatigable author of Ancient Ceylon (London, 
1909) has presented us with a most valuable collection of 
village folk-tales, which he has gathered during his long 
stay in the island of Ceylon, principally in the north- 
central and north-western provinces. During the years 
1878-80, when I was bu.sy about my inscription work in 
these provinces, I spent many days in the company of 
Mr. Parker, who was then officer in the Irrigation 
Department. From sunrise to sunset he used to visit his 
tanks, and in the evening, when other people went to 
sleep, he sat up with the natives listening to their stories 
and copying them from their dictation. The result of this 
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work, which has been carried on during thirty years, lies 
now before us in the shape of three handsome volumes. 

Mr. Parker ha.s arranged his stories in two parts. In 
the first one are those told by members of the cultivating 
caste and village Yaeddas ; in the second one those related 
of or by members of lower castes. The stories of the 
lower castes again are divided as follows: (1) stories of 
the potters, (2) stories of the tom-tom beaters, (3) stories 
of the washermen, (4) stories of the Durayas, (5) stories of 
the Rodiyas, (6) stories of the Kinnaras. Besides these 
stories of the northern and north-western provinces we 
have, in the third volume (pp. 193-407), a chapter 
containing stories of the western province of Ceylon and 
of Southern India. 

A great number of these stones have parallels in the 
collections of tales belonging to the Continent of India, as 
the Pancatantra, the Hitopade^a, the Kathasaritsagara, 
the Kathako^a, the Jataka, etc. Mr. Parker has taken 
great trouble to append these parallels at the end of each 
tale and also those taken from the folk-tales of Tibet, the 
Cinq cents contes ef apologues tirh du Tripitalca Chinois 
(Chavannes), the folklore of the Santal Parganas, the 
Chinese Nights entertainments (Fielde), the Arabian 
Nights, Reynard the Fox in Southern Africa (Dr. Bleek), 
etc. He has given no European variants, and in this he 
was perfectly right, as otlierwise the book would have 
assumed double the size of what it is now. 

Mr. Parker has paid great attention to the connexion 
which has existed between Ceylon and some parts of 
Central India (p. 37). He thinks tliat .some of the stories 
may have been transmitted byimmigrants from South India 
or even from the valley of the Ganges, and, in order to 
corroborate this opinion, he quotes passages from Ni^^anka 
Malla’s and Sahasa Malla’s inscriptions at Polonnaruwa 
(p. 38). This holds good especially for tales of Indian 
animals as the lion, which has never existed in a wild state 
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ill Ceylon. These tale.s may liave onginated in Kalinga or 
i\[agadha or Bengal, and may have passed to Kashmir on 
the one side and to Ceylon on the other. 

At the end of the third volume (pp. 419 ft’.) Mr. Parker 
gives the Sinhalese text of .some of his stories. The idea 
was suggested to him bv Professor Geiger of Erlangen, 
who believes that they will be of interest to philological 
students, retaining as they do some old grammatical forms 
which elsewhere have been abandoned. Mr. Parker points 
out some of these peculiar foi-ms on the pages immediately 
preceding the Sinhalese texts (pp. 413— 19), and I shall add 
a few remarks concerning these forms. 

p. 413. A genitive form of nouns and pronouns in ae 
or lae is mentioned, which, according to Mr. Parker's 
statement, is not included in Gunasekara's grammar. Now 
a genitive in ae (which is, properly speaking, the locative 
termination) occurs already in the Mahakalattaewa 
in.scription belonging to the eleventh century. See my 
Ancient Inscriptions in Ceylon (London, 1882), pp. 10, 
55, 77. With the termination lae we may compare the 
plurals in Id as ayydld, the noblemen, drdd, the daughters. 
See Geiger, Literahir unci Sprache cler Sinhalesen in 
Biihler’s Grnnclriss der indcKirischen Fhiloloyie, p. 58 f. 
Gunasekara, p. 350, derives this Id from the Hindi loga, 
“ people,” but I cannot agree with him. 

p. 415. 3Ir. Parker draws our attention to the 
irregularity in the indefinite forms of the termination of 
feminine nouns. Thus we have gaeniyalc and gaeniyek in 
the feminine, but always niinihek in the masculine. This 
irregularity occurs alreadx^ in the inscriptions of the 
eleventh century (see my Ancient Inscrtjdions in Ceylon, 
p. 11). Geiger, 1.1., p. 63, says that originally the termina- 
tion of the masculines was ek,ol the feminines and neutei's 
ak, but that the confusion began veiy early. Thus in the 
Ummagga Jfitaka we have vaclnrek and vacluvak, “ a 
carpenter.’’ In the modern language the termination ek 
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is used for animated beings and the termination ak for 
inanimate, o.g. mi^iiliek, “a man,’ anganek, “■ a woman, 
rakak, “ a tree,” gayak, “ a house.” 

p. 415. Mr. Parker deals with the postposition atin = 
Skt. hastena, which means “of’ or “from”. This 
word is occasionally mentioned, but not explained in 
Gunasekara’s grammar, p. 80. The oldest passages where 
this word occurs are the slab inscriptions of Kassapa V at 
Anuradhapura {Epigraphia Zeylanica, vol. i. No. 4), 
line 38, and the inscription on the pillar near Mineri tank 
{Ancient Inscriptions in Ceylon, No. 123), A 47, 53, B46. 
Both inscriptions belong to the tenth centurj\ 

One of the most interesting stories in the whole 
collection is No. 188, vol. iii, pp. 38-40 ; “ The Time of 
Scholars.” It is the story of a certain Dikpitiya, most 
probably a native of Dippifigama, a village in the north- 
western province. In close connexion with this is No. 204. 
vol. iii,pp. 112-14 : “How a girl took gruel.” Mr. Parker 
compares these stories with the questions and answers 
asked and given by Mahosadha and Amara in the Jataka 
No. 546 (vol. vi, pp. 364 ft'.), and Ralston, Tibetan Tales, 
p. 134. He might have also mentioned the story of 
Mahaushadha and Amara in the Mahavastu, ii, pp. 83 tf., 
which is veiy closely connected with the Jataka, as 
pointed out by A. Barth in Journal des Savants, 1899, 
j). 626. Senart, in his edition of the Mahavastu, ii, p. 512. 
compares only the Sucijataka (Jat. iii, pp. 281 ff.) and 
the Story of the Nobleman who became a Needlemaker in 
Beal's Romantic History of the Buddha, p. 93, which 
forms the second part of the legend as given in the 
Mahavastu (ii, 87-9). Unfortunately the readings in the 
Mahavastu are very corrupt, and it is not possible to 
make out the sense of every stanza. 

I shall mention here a few other stories of particular 
interest : — 

1. Parker, ii, 23 ; “Concerning a Royal Prince and 
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a Princess.” Mr. Parker compares the Yattakajataka (Jat. 
ij 212-1-i) and several stories from the Kathasaritsagara 
and other collections. He might also have mentioned the 
Yartakapotajataka in Jatakamala, No. xvi, and Cariya- 
pitaka, iii, 9. 

2. Parker, iii, 9-1-S: “T'he Wicked Stepmother.” Parker 
compares the Jatakas No. 120 (i, 437) and 472 (iv, 192). 
This is the story of Joseph and the wife of Potiphar or of 
Phajdra and Hippol 3 ’tus, and is common in various forms 
in India. The introductoiy stoiy of both Jatakas, No. 120 
as well as No. 472, is that of the nun Cinca, who falsely 
declared that she had become pregnant by the Buddha. 
It occurs also in the commentaiyto Dhammapada, verse 176 
(ap. Fausbdll, pp. 338 tf.) and in the Apadana (Actes du 
dixieme congres international des Orientalistes, ii, 166 f.). 
The corresponding .story in the texts of the Northern 
Buddhists is that about Abhi^'a (Mahavastu, i, 35-45). 
This Abhiya had falselt' accused Nanda, the disciple of 
the Buddha Sarvabhibhu, of incontinence committed with 
the daughter of the merchant Uttij’a. Afterwards, 
regretting this bad action, he Avent to the Buddha 
Sarvabhibhu and confessed hi.s fault. Sarvabhibhu accepts 
his confession and promises him that he will one dav’ 
become a Buddha at Ivapilavastu under the name of 
Cakyamuni.- The daughter of the merchant Uttij-a, 
however, cannot forgive him his false accusation. In order 
to rev^enge herself she threatens to persecute liim Avith 
similar accusations during all tlie subsequent births that 
he Avill haA’e to pass before reaching the bodhi. 

The development of the stoty of Cihcfi is veiy dramatic. 
We learn from the introductoiy stoiy to Jataka 472 and 
from the Chinese version of Hiuen-Thsang (Ileinusat, 
Foe Roue Ri, p. 183 f.) that she fastened about her belh" 
pieces of wood in a bundle in order to shoAV that she Avas 
pregnant, and in this shape reviled the Buddha in the 
midst of the assembh’. Just at that moment Sakka’s 
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throne became hot. He determined to clear up this 
matter, and came thither with four gods in his company. 
The gods took on themselves the shape of mice, and all at 
once gnawed through the cords that bound the bundle of 
wood, which fell down at lier feet. The earth j^awned. 
Cinca fell to the lowest hell, and there was born again. 
Hiuen Thsang tells us in the description of his voyage 
that he has seen the cleft in which Cinca disappeared. 

Another version of the same story is the Sundarikaya 
vatthu. It is to be found in the commentary to 
Dhammapada, verse 306, but is not given in extenso bj' 
Fausboll, p. 394. Leon Feer, who has published a 
translation of this story in the Journal Asiatique for 
1897, believes that it is the older of the two versions, as it 
omits the bundle of wood and the intervention of Indra, 
and I agree Avith him on this point. 

3. Vol. i, p. 145, draws our attention to the 
Ayogharajataka (No. 510, Fausboll, iv, 491 if.), where an 
iron house is built where a king’s son is confined for 
sixteen years in order to preserve him from a female yaka 
Avho had carried off two children born previously. He 
might have compared also the Sanskrit version of the story 
in Jatakarnala, No. xxxii, and Cariyapitaka, iii, 3. 

There are many more interesting stories in Parker s 
book, but I Avill confine myself to the above-mentioned, 
and once more congratulate the author for the "ood and 
solid Avork he has given us in these volumes. 

E. iffULLER. 

BePvXE, January , lUlti . 


Keigwins Rebellion (1683-4). An Episode in the 
History of Bombay. By Ray and Oliver Stkachey. 
Oxford Historical and Literary Studies, No. 6. 
Clarendon Press, 1916. 

The authors of this book ha\'e made much research of 
books and records to give in it a full and true account 
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of this interesting episode ivhen most of the British 
inhabitants of Bombay rebelled against the East India 
Company, confined the Deputy Governor, and held the 
island in the name and on behalf of the King for about 
a year. 

After reading the book one is left in no doubt that there 
M ere manj' errors or M'rong vieM's of persons, motives, and 
matters in the accounts given by previous M-riters, and that 
the rebellion originated, as is stated in the Introduction, 
in the despotism of the Court of Directors dominated by 
Sir Josia Child, Mdio appointed the unpopular but 
subservient John Child as President, forced on the 
reluctant Anglo-Indian community a policy of retrench- 
ment and disarmament quite incompatible M’ith M'hat they 
kneM" to be necessaiy for the prestige and even security 
of the English Bombay M’hen the forces of the Moghul and 
the Mahrattas close around had them at their mercy, and 
M'ere only hindered by their own rivalries from SM^alloM'ing 
them up. It M’as evident too that the grievance of the 
soldiers as to their pay and allowances, M’hich the Court 
more than once declined to listen to, M’as just ; they M'ere 
grossly cheated ; nor can there be doubt that the 
reduction in their number -was another cause of trouble. 

The story is M'ell told in a pleasing way, M’ith a fair 
sense of humour. 


J'me Ceylox Axtiquary AXD Literary Register. Yol. I, 
Parts 1 and 2 . Edited by H. C. P. Bell and JoHX M. 
Sexaveratxe. Colombo, 1915. 

Our friends in Ceylon are to be congratulated on the 
appeai’ance of this new quarterly, M'hich is M'elcomed by 
this Societ}’, M’ith the hope, hoM'ev’er, that it does not 

indicate the decadence of the Ceylon Asiatic Society's 

Journal. The articles in these tvo parts, headed by 

one on Buddhaghosa and his M’ork by Sir Robert 
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Chalmers, until lately Governor of Ce 3 -lon. are good and 
varied. The Rev. SurivTigoda Suinangala on “ The 
Dhammapada and its Commentaiy ’ , W. F. Gunawardhana 
on “ Parakrama VI and his • Alter Ego’ Dr. H. Meerwarth 
on “ Sinhale.se Folklore ”, H. C. Bell on Kirtti Xissanka 
and the Tula-bhara Ceremon\’, and on Letter from the 
Kandyan Court, 1726’’, H. W. Codrington on Numismatics, 
and E. W. Perera on The School Thombo-holder ” as 
examples show how varied they are. Notes and Queries, 
Reviews of Books, etc., make up the two well-edited and 
well-printed large quarto parts. 

The list of papers and notes on hand shows that the 
Editors have good material for the following parts, which 
we shall welcome with hope that nothing may hinder the 
course of the Ceylon Antiquary for many years. 


The Rajputs, a Fighting R.ace. By Thakur Shri 
Jessrajsinghji Seesodia. East and West, Ltd., 
1915. 

This handsome and finely illustrated quarto book is 
written by one who himself is of the Rajput race, of which 
the Seesodia is a prominent clan, with a view to “especially 
interest the British public in the ruling class of Indian 
Society, whose loyal action at the present moment calls 
for an appreciative understanding of its motives ” (p. ix). 

After a chapter of good general description of the 
Indian Empire, including a very useful list of the 
Native States, their area, population, revenue, etc., and 
the name, title, and race of the reigning princes, are four 
chapters on the Rajputs, their bravery, code of honour, 
obligations to the Briti.sh Raj, and the services rendered 
by them in past and present times. The history is well 
told as by an enthusiast, and so is the description of the 
race and its chiefs. There is a chapter, too, givino- an 
account of the leading Rajput rulers in the Mutiny and 
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present times, illustrated with many excellent portrait 
plates of them, some in fine Oriental State dress, some in 
semi-European dress, and some in British uniform. 

In other chapters tlie autlior contend.s strongly that the 
Princes of India should be made an Advdsory Body to 
counsel the Government of India in all matters of 
administration and policy, and with a title such as that of 
Councillors of the Emperor have a voice in Imperial 
matters too. Also that the militaiy capacity of the Kajput 
princes should not be confined to command of their own 
State’s troops, but be used in the service of the whole 
Indian Army, made open to them up to the highest ranks. 
These are large subjects not to be gone into here and now. 
Mr. Seesodia must have patience. Many changes will take 
place after the War, but he may be sure that the whole 
nation does and will appreciate the magnificent help given 
by the Indian princes in men, money, and materials, as 
well as the valour and devotion of their troops, in this War. 

It is hoped, too, that the British people will read this 
book and so know more about the fighting Kajputs. 
although they ma}^ be, as the author says they are (p. 23), 
a “ people whose distaste for general information is 
notorious ”. 


Recent Arabic Literature 
The War has evidently not interfered with the 
publication of Arabic texts. Works in this department 
comprising from 5,000 to 6.000 pages have been issued in 
England, Holland, and Egypt during the last few months ; 
and it is likely that other countries have also not a little 
to show. Of the Egyptian texts it must be said that 
their typography has reached .something like perfection ; 
the Khedivial Library which nsliers these works into the 
world has employed in addition to the Government Press 
at Boulak those of the Muqtataf, the Hilal, the Manar, 
and the Ma'arif ; and it is hard to say which of the five 
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presses has produced the most beautiful work. Whether, 
however, the per.son who read.s through all this mass is 
likely to be much wiser than he was before is open to 
doubt ; the matter (except in the case of Qalqashandi’s 
treatise) seems to be, at any rate for the most part, 
familiar, if not commonplace. 

The first place must be assigned to the Luma‘ of Abu 
Nasr b. ‘All al-Sarraj al-Tfisi (ob. 378 a.h. = 988 A.D.), 
conscientiously and excellently edited for the Gibb Trust 
by Dr. R. A. Nicholson. It is a treatise on ethical Sufism, 
a subject on which the editor’.s authorit}^ is very high. 
Besides editing the text he has provided it with an 
analysis of contents, a glossaiy, and indices. The author 
was a contemporary of Abu Talib al-Makki, whose Quf 
al-Qiduh is not only much lengthier but in every way 
more instructive. The Luma‘ is in the main a collection 
of stories and sayings illustrative of asceticism, and they 
indicate, what is of some interest, that in the Moslem 
cities of the fourth century A.ii. the Scd’is formed com- 
munities, to which letters could be addressed, and which 
thei’efore must have had some sort of organization, though 
actual orders did not yet exist. How far an\' credence is 
to be attached to the stories told about the saints is of 
course doubtful ; the hagiographer in all countries lets 
his imagination carry him where it will. This writer 
professes to give some actual letters by famous .saints 
in a chapter devoted to their correspondence. These may 
or may not be apocryphal; if the letter of Junaid be 
genuine, this personage would seem to have paid much 
more attention to the sound than to the sense of what he 
wrote. The reason which he alleges for delaying to reply 
is that a former letter of his was opened before it reached 
his correspondent, and its contents were divulged ao-ainst 
his wishes. The letter which the Luvvi- preserves is so 
vague and uncompromising that no one could suffer by its 
publication. 
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Dr. Nicholson observes that Ibn al-Sarraj accepts the 
etymology of Safi from saf wool ”, but he certainly 
exhibits no desire to reject other etymologies, and 
endeavours to show that the word Sufi was known to 
Hasan al-Basri before the foundation of Baghdad, and 
even in the days of Paganism. The source of the latter 
statement is easily discovered ; it occurs in the work of 
Azraqi, p. 128, where it is said to mean “ member of the 
famil}^ Siifah”, identified with one Akhzam, who by 
making of his son a slave of the Ka‘bah had acquired 
certain rights connected with the Pilgrimage. These 
Band Sufah are mentioned by Ibn Duraid in his ti-ibal 
etymology, and the name may indeed be ancient, since in 
1 Sam. i, 1 Samuel’s genealogy is traced to a man named 
Saf. This, however, wdll not help the author's theory 
that Sufi in the sense “ ascetic ” is pre-Islamic, which is of 
the same value as his illustration from the name taken by 
the Christian Apostles, hawdriyy iin, which he renders 
“■ wearers of white ”, but which reall}'^ means “ messengers ”. 
This also disposes of the story of Hasan al-Basri, who 
said he had seen a Sufi making the circuit of the Ka'bah, 
doubtless with reference to the tribe Sufah. The remaining 
example is not vmry felicitous : Sufyan al-Thauri said that 
had it not been for Abu Hashim the Sufi he wmuld never 
have known the exact meaning of hypocrisy. Sufyan 
died many years after the foundation of Baghdad, the 
citizens of which are said to have iuv^ented the term, 
and one may suspect that Sufi is corrupt for Kufi. 
What appears from Azraqi is that the use of the word 
for tribesman of Sufah is earlier than any association of it 
with asceticism ; and owing to the latter association the 
tribe was presently credited with this practice. This 
appears in SamTini’s gloss and the I'd] al-‘Aru.'i. 

The Fdlchir of al-Mufaddal Ibn Salama, edited from 
MSS. at Constantinople and Cambridge by C. A. Storey, 
M.A., printed for the Trustees of the de Goeje Fund, 
JRAS. 1916. 26 
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Leyden. Brill. 1915. This is a work much in the style of 
the AinthCil dl-Avah of the same author (ob. 290 A.H.), 
published in Constantinople 1300 A.H.. and containing the 
interpretation and supposed origin of various Arabic 
phrases. The editing appears to be very careful and 
scholarly. From the nature of the case the bulk (if not 
the whole) of the matter is already familiar, as Arabic 
authors are never tired of parading this kind of learning. 
The great storehouse called Lisdn al-Arab appears to 
contain most, if not all, the glosses, while Maidani's 
collection of proverbs has a large proportion of the stories. 
Perhaps the book may contain some shaivdhicl (proof- 
verses) and details which have not previously seen the 
light. Mufaddal is a comparatively late grammarian, and 
some of the works whence he drew appear to be in 
existence. Still, the merits of the editor are in no way 
diminished by these facts, and his work will count as 
a contribution to the history of Arabic glossology. 

The KImsoJU of ‘Uthman Ibn Jinni, vol. i, Khedivial 
Library Series. Cairo, 1914. Of the author of this 
work, who died 392 A.H., Yacjut has a copious biography, 
excerpted in the preface. The number of pages of vol. i 
is 569, and we are told that a second is to follow, though 
it is not stated whether it will be the last. It deals with 
the philosophy of language, and one of the (apparently 
v'ery few) interesting passages which it contains, on the 
question whether speech is conventional or inspired, is 
quoted by Suyuti in his Mazhir (2nd ed., i, 7). The 
Cairene editor appears to be ignorant of Persian, since 
(p. 43) he gives mardun and su'rion as Persian words, 
whereas they should of course be mard and sar. In 
general, however, he has done his work well. Ibn Jinni’s 
matter is ordinarily of little value. Thus he has a 
lengthy discussion showing that the Arabs care more 
for sense than for form ; his argument is that properly 
the infinitive of the quadriliteral forms of the triliteral verb 
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should have been assimilated to that of the quadriliterals 
proper ; the Arabs gave the former separate inhiiitives in 
order that the significance of the additions to the stem 
should not be blurred. 

On p. 393 there is a notice which the present writer 
does not remember to have seen elsewhere, but whicli 
may conceivably be of importance. It comes ultimately 
from Hammad al-Eawiyah (ob. 160 A.H.f. According to 
this, Xu'man, prince of' Hirah, ordered tlie early Arabic 
poems to be copied out on (boards ?) and buried ; 

when Mukhtar became supreme in Kufah (66 A.H.) he 
was told that a treasure was buried in the White Palace, 
and oi’dered it to be unearthed. It proved to consist in 
these poems ; thence it came that the people of Kufah 
were more learned in poetry tlian those of Basrah. 

This statement b}^ Hammad al-Rawiyah is of great 
interest, for it implies that “■ the Poems of the Arabs " 
first came to light in the time of Mukhtar, i.e. some 
thirty years before the birth of Hammad himself in 
95 A.H. The collection.s of “ early poetry ’’ were then 
traceable to Kufah, and the question arose how they 
came to be there ; and to this the reply was given that 
they had been unearthed in the time of the notorious 
forger IMukhtar. Hammad himself is said to have beoim 
life as a thief, and to have been an un.scrupulous forger of 
verses. Hence this anecdote seems to add one considerable 
nail to the coffin of the “ early Arabian poetry The 
poems inserted by Ibn Ishaq in his Life of the Prophet are 
said to have been written to order for that work ; other 
early poetry in the hands of the people of Kufah was 
the work of Klialaf al-Al.iinar. 

We miss a table of contents, which could easily have 
been made, since the sections are distinct and have headings; 
perhaps this will be supplied in the next volume. 

Al-Ttimm, by Abu Ishaq Ibrahim b. Musa al-Shatibi, 
3 volumes, Khedivial Library Series, 1913-14<. The 
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author of this work was of Granada, and died 790 A.H. 
A lengthy book by him called Mmvufaqat was published 
in Tunis, 1302. The present work is a treatise on Bida‘, 
i.e. Innovations. The sheets have had the advantage of 
revi.sion by the well-known Islamic reformer Mohammed 
Kashid Rida, editor of the Mandr, who has enriched the 
maro-in with valuable references. The matter is highlv 
technical and juristic ; it throws some light on the history 
of Islamic practices, but in the main is occupied with 
subtleties. The reader, e.g., of § 8 on the difference 
between an Innovation and a Reform will not be much 
clearer as to the distinction when he gets to the end than 
he was at the beginning. 

o o 

Al-Ihicdm fl Usid al-Ahkdm, by Saif al-din ‘All 
al-Amidi, 4 volumes. Khedivial Library Series, 1914. 
The author of this treatise died in Damascus 631 A.H. 
His work is on the Principles of Jurisprudence, and 
appears to be the lengthiest which has hitherto been 
published. Owing to the excellence of the typography 
it is also easier to use as a book of reference than the 
similar treatises which liave been printed in Egypt or 
lithographed in India. 

Of Qalqashandi’s work, of which two more volumes 
(v and vi) have appeared, some account was given in an 
earlier number. Vol. vi is full of interesting details 
concerning the technique of official correspondence. In 
general it is doubtful whether the choice of works for 
publication made by the authorities of the Khedivial 
(now Sultanic) Library will quite commend itself to 
European taste ; still, we ought not to be ungrateful, 
and the most dreary volume may well contain some notice 
or excerpt which can be turned to excellent account. 

Intlshar aUhhatf aUArahl (The Spread of the Arabic 
Script in the Eastern and Western World), by ‘Abd 
al-Fattah ‘Ubadah. Cairo, 1915. This short treatise, of 
which a French translation is promised, gives the history 
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of the Arabic script, including its employment for other 
languages besides Arabic and the use of other scripts for 
the Arabic language. The matter seems well selected and 
lucidly arranged. One could wish that rather more space 
had been devoted to the Kufic writing, but this would 
have involved the introduction of many plates, going 
beyond the scope of the author. There is still much that 
is obscure in Arabic palaiography. An advertisement once 
appeared of the publication of the work whence the notice 
is got of the origin of diacritic points, viz. the Taslj If of 
Abu Ahmad al-‘Askari ; but the present writer has been 
unable to procure it. In the ‘Iqd Farul (ii, 166) letter- 
writers are told that they should not insert either diacritic 
points or vowels except in rare cases ; and in the pap 3 -ri 
studied the present writer they are rarely- to be seen. 
Yet without these diacritic points the letters are not 
merely similar but identical. Further, in numerous MSS. 
and even printed hooks there are two parallel systems 
employed simultaneously ; the letter that should have 
a dot is dotted, whereas that which should not have 
the dot is also marked. Since the latter is called miihmal, 
“ let free,” it is probable that the word omi'jam applied 
to the former means ‘‘ locked ” ; but wlij^ this rare word 
should have been selected for the purpose is another 
puzzle. 

A List of Words and Phrases in the Basi-alt Dialect of 
Arabic, compiled by Captain R. Campbell Thompson, 
M.A., F.S.A., in co-operation with Elias Georges and the 
other Interpreters employed with Headquarters, Indian 
Expeditionary Force “D”. Simla, Government Central 
Branch Press, 1915. This pamphlet of 21 pages is 
intended for the use of Annj'’ men, and should serve 
its purpose exceedingh' well. There are veiy few words 
in this collection which are unfamiliar to those who speak 
the dialects of Egypt and Sj’ria ; the most surprising 
is aakoo for “ there is ”. It looks like the ikd of the 
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Babjdonian Talmud, but it may be something wholly 
different. Otherwise the vocabulary seems the familiar 
mixture of Arabic, Persian, Turkish, and European words 
which constitutes vulgar Arabic. Probably there is no 
language in the world which suffers more by descent 
from its classical pedestal than Arabic ; the literary 
dialect is majestic, the patois suggests low comedy. 

D. S. M. 


University of Pennsyevani.a. : the Univee.sity Museum 
Publications of the Babylonian Section. Yol. Y ; 
Historical and Grammatical texts. Yol. YI : Gram- 
matical texts. By Arno Poebel. Philadelphia, 1914. 

Notice 

It is long .since the Assvriological world liad two such 
important volumes as these, notwithstanding all that has 
been discovered and published in the realm of Babylonian 
legendary lore and philology. It is needless to say that 
the work, like all that we receive at the hands of German 
specialists who have come to the fore, is very thorough, 
very cautious, and, at the same time, very suggestive. 

Volume V contains the texts, excellently copied on 
eighty-five plates, to -which are added forty plates of 
photographic reproductions, which, however, might have 
been more successful. They form nevertheless a valuable 
means of controlling the author’s readings. 

It is needless to say that, of all the inscriptions con- 
tained in these volumes, that dealing with the Creation 
and the Flood attracts the most attention. It is true that 
the new text only gives another version of legends alreadj^ 
known, but the differences are so very interesting and 
important, and bear .so strikingly upon the beliefs of the 
Babjdonians, that they liave become at once documents 
of the first importance. 
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The tablet in question is described as being 14-3 cm. 
high by IT'Sciu. wide, and having three columns on each 
side. The upper part of the obverse and the lower part 
of the reverse are wanting, about one-third onlv of the 
original text being preserved. It is not improbable that 
other portions of the inscription ma}- ultimately be found. 
The writing is clear, but somewhat defaced in places. 

Where the text opens, a goddess, either Nin-tu or 
Nin-hursag (two names of the mother-goddess), speaks of 
a projected destruction of mankind, her creation. The 
people, however, were apparently to return to their 
settlements, and rebuild their cities, uniting, as may be 
suggested, under the gods’ protection. Nin-hursag, it is 
stated, had created the black-headed ones (mankind, 
especially the Babylonians), had planted in the ground 
the root of the ground, and then the gods had called into 
existence suitably the four-limbed beasts of the field. 

After a considerable gap, we have again, seemingly, 
a divine personage speaking, and the subject is the 
development of man in civilization. The deity had created 
the insignia of royalty and perfected the divine law. 
Five cities, with their commanders, or the like, were then 
proclaimed. Tliese were Eridu, governed by Nudimmud 
(Ea) ; Dur-Kis ; Larak or Larancha, governed by Papil- 
hursag ; Zimbir (Sippar), governed by Utu (the sun-god) ; 
and iSuruppak, the native city of the Babylonian Noah, 
governed by the god Suruppak, or, as his name may also 
be read, Sukurra. This portion, with the line stating 
that the deity saw to the irrigation-works of the land, 
agrees with the bilingual story of the Creation in making 
artificial as well as natural things the work of the gods. 

After a second considerable gap, Poebel sees in the 
defaced opening lines of the third column references to 
“ the people ” and to a rain-storm ”, suggesting the coming 
of a Flood. Nin-tu, the great mother-goddess, in his 
rendering, cries out like a woman in travail on account 
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of the destruction of her people, as does Mah (another 
name of the mother-goddess) in the Gilgames-version first 
published by George Smith. 

After a passage in which the gods take counsel together, 
we have the first mention of Zi-u-suddu, as the Babylonian 
Noah is called in this inscription. As read by Poebel, 
this royal patriarch was a pafisu or anointing-priest, 
having power with the gods, whom he at this point 
proceeds to invoke and conjure with all humility, 
apparently to induce them to abandon their intention of 
destroying mankind. The text is here too mutilated to 
enable all the details to be made out, but this section 
seems to state that the god Ea announces to the Patriarch 
the determination of his fellow-divinities to put an end to 
the human race. 

The description of the great catastrophe is not reached 
until we come to column five, where it is given in the 
following poetical form ; — 

“ All the mighty wind-storms as one rushed forth — 

A water-flood over the hostile raged. 

After for 7 days and 7 nights 

The water-flood had raged over the land — 

After the mighty boat had been carried away by the wind- 
storms over the swollen waters, 

Utu (the sun -god) came forth again, in heaven and earth 
making day. 

Zi-u-suddu opened a window of the mighty boat : 

The hero Utu makes his light to enter within the mighty 
boat. 

Zi-u-suddu, he who is king. 

In the presence of Utu prostrated himself. 

The king sacrifices an ox, slaughters a sheep.” 

At this point the text becomes imperfect, and then breaks 
off altogether. 

Once again we have the incidents of the Flood-story 
translated by George Smith — the rain-storm lasting seven 
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days and seven niglits, the sun shining after that length 
of time into the ark, and Zi-u-suddu's sacrifice to the 
deity, though this would seem to have taken place whilst 
he was still within the vessel, and not — unless two acts 
of sacrifice were recorded — after he had come forth. 

The fragment of the sixth and last column refers to 
the immortal life which was conferred upon the patriarch, 
who prostrated himself before Ana-Enlilla (a compound 
deity representing heaven and the atmosphere, or heaven 
and earth) ; — 

“ Life like a god he gave him — 

Eternal life like a god he confers upon him.” 

The last lines apparently related how the seed of mankind 
was made to live again in the Land of Tilmun — the 
region of the Persian Gulf. 

Hardly less interesting is the list of legendary kings, 
divine and human, Sumerian and Akkadian. But if these 
inscriptions are less interesting, they are more satisfactory 
in being’ at first paiily, and later wholly historical. Many 
surprises, moreover, meet us therein. As in many 
histories of primitive times, the reigns are of fabulous 
lensth, though manv of the names would seem to be 
historical — indeed, the dynasties of the earliest period 
present, seeming]}’, many names of human kings inter- 
spersed with those of gods. An extract from the first 
column, which gives the earliest kings, will show of what 
the royal lists consist : — 

9. Galumuiu (var. Kalumum) reigned 900 years. 

10. Zugagib (var. Zukakib) reigned 840 years. 

11. Arpum (var. Arpi), son of a citizen, reigned 720 

years. 

12. Etana, the shepherd, reigned G35 (625) years. 

13. Walih (var. Balih, the god Illat), son of Etana, 

reigned 410 yeans. 

14. Enme-nu(n)na reigned 611 years. 
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15. ilelam-Kis, son of Eiime-nunna, reigned 900 years. 

16. Bar-sal-nunna, son of Ennie-nuiina, reigned 1200 

years. 

17. Mes-za-mug, son of Bar-.sal-nunna, reigned 

18. Eii-cris-crugu (?), son of Bai'-sal-nunna 

19. Enme-dur-mes, 

20. . . zatu-tapduin, 

21. Enme-bara-gi-su (?), the 

22. Gan-ma-bi- . . - (?), reigned 900 (or 960) 3 ’ears. 

23. Ak (or Me, “battle”), son of Enme-bara, reigned 625 

A^ears. 

Total : 23 kings, 1800 + x years 3 months and 
3 daj^s. 

As the names of the first ei^ht kings are lost or 
uncertain, we cannot tell to which nationality they 
belonged, but those in lines 9—11 are to all appearance 
Semitic (Akkadian), as well as the names in lines 13 
and 20. Semites had, thei'efore, even at this exceedingly 
remote period, reached the throne. If, however, Nimrod 
(i.e. Merodach) was the first ruler of Babylonia, that 
would naturally make the monarchy a non-Semitic 
(Sumerian) foundation. Evidence as to which of the two 
nationalities was the first to settle in Babylonia is still 
wanting. 

With regard to these rulers, Poebel makes the 10th 
(Zugagib) to mean “the scorpion” (Semitic Zioqaqipu), 
and Etana, the 12th, is apparently the celebrated ruler 
who ascended to heaven to supplicate the goddess Istar 
on account of the delayed birth of his son — probably- 
the Walih or Balih of line 13. The last-named seems to 
be identified with the god Illat, “Force.” Enme-nunna, 
the 14th name, is po.s.sibly the Ammenon of Bcrosus, 
who is there said, however, to have reigned 12 sari or 
43,200 3 'ears. The identification of Enme-nunna (“ the 
great high priest ”) with Ammenon, however, would seem 
to be impossible, on account of the discrepancy in the 
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length of their reigns. Though the numeral be raised to 
the ‘ third power this would make only 10 sar 1 ner 
and 1 SOS — i.e. 36,660 years. But perhaps Berosus gives 
us the summation of the existence of the dynasty to 
which he belonged. 

In the next dynast\' the 4th king was Tammuz, of the 
city of HA-A, who seems to have reigned only 100 years. 
He was succeeded by Gisbil-games or Gilgames, the ruler 
who had the privilege of seeing the Bab 3 -lonian Noali and 
hearing at his lips the story of the flood. He ruled for 
126 (or 186) j*ears. 

T. G. PlN’CHES. 


Coptic Texts. Edited with introductions and English 
translations b\’ E. A. W.tLLis Budge, H.A., Litt.D. 

Vol. I. Coptic Homilies in the Dialect of Upper Egypt, 
from the Papyrus Codex Oriental 6001 in the British 
Museum. With 5 plates and 7 illustrations in the text. 
8vo ; pp. X + 424. 1910. 12s. net. 

Vol. II. Coptic Biblical Texts . . . With 10 plates. 
8vo ; pp. Ixxxviii + 349, 1912. 15s. net. 

Vol. III. Coptic Apocrypha . . . With 58 plates. 
8vo ; pp. Ixxvi + 404. 1913, 20s.net. 

Vol. I^’. Coptic Dlartyrdoms, etc. . . . With 32 plates. 
8vo ; pp. Ixxvi + 523. 1914. 17s. Gd. net. 

Vol. V. Miscellaneous Texts . . . With 40 plates and 
20 illustrations in the text. 8vo ; pp. clxxxi + 1216. 
1915. 40s. net. 

The Coptic literature is one of the bj e-paths on the 
high road of the Christian literature of the first four or 
five centuries. It owes everything to Christianity ; nay, 
the very" language i.s the product of that new religious 
life which sprang up in the Nile Valley" soon after the 
first seeds had been sown into what proved a fertile soil. 
It marked a complete break with the past, nowhere so 
glaringly idolatrous than in Egypt with its temples and 
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idols, with its mummies and sacred script, with a Pantheon 
as rich as, if not richer than, the one gathered at a later 
time in Rome. The new faith no doubt appealed to the 
lowly in spirit and to the illiterate masses. If, then, it were 
to reach the .submerged, the new teaching — and the Bible in 
the first place — had to be taught in the language of the 
Fellaheen of old. Greek, howevmr, was then the language 
of State and Church and of the higher society, so much so 
that the Bible had to be translated first into Greek, even 
for the Jews who had settled in Egypt in large numbers. 
But Greek was an alien tongue not easily understood by 
the people at large. And the further one went up-stream 
its influence would be felt less and less until it became 
a dead tongue to the inhabitants of Upper Egypt. Still 
more so to the numerous dwellers in the desert who had 
sought refuge from the temptation of Satan, who seemed 
to have haunted the cities and only rarely ventured out 
among the poor secluded souls. These clothed their naked 
limbs with sacks woven of hair and lived upon the scanty 
gifts of pious town dwellers, or by the earning of their 
basket-weaving and mat-making labours. The ‘Tausiaca” 
gives us a picturesque insight into that peculiar life of 
Avva Pafnuti or Avva Anthony, the abbot of that monkish 
confraternity, the forerunners of the more opulent 
monastic order and richly endowed cloisters in Byzantium 
and especially in the West. That monk was more of the 
type of John the Baptist than of any Western saint. 
These monks panted for a fray with Satan and the 
legions under his command, and nothing pleased them more 
than to hear how this or that brother had come out 
victorious from such a contest. For, not only had he 
vanquished the Evil One, but he had earned for himself 
and occasionally for others the kingdom of heaven. But 
in order to win the contest against the power of evil 
a new weapon had to be forged to give the faithful the 
means of effective protection. So they fashioned a new 
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spiritual armour. They took the clay of Egypt and 
fashioned a vessel fit for the reception of the new 
doctrine and placed it within the reach of the masses. 
The language of the “ untutored ” dispossessed became 
the vehicle for the new teaching, and Coptic became 
a literary language. To the Christians of Alexandria 
Greek was, so to say, the sacred language. Almost 
without exaggeration everything found in the Coptic 
literature oroes back to a Greek original. To translate 
from so highly a developed language as the Greek into 
a primitive language like the Coptic was a problem the 
solution of which is hio-hlv interesting. 

Those who started using the vernacular for the trans- 
lation of the Scriptures, and then of the theological 
literature of their time, were confronted with almost 
insurmountable difficulties. The new language was that of 
the untutored classes, poor in words beyond the immediate 
necessities of life and certainly wanting in expressions 
corresponding to the subtle Greek terms for spiritual, 
abstract notions. The uncouth could not easily cope 
with the most refined. The translators were, moreover, 
handicapped by the fact that the Greek writings were 
“ holy” writings. No liberties, nay not even philological 
liberties, could be taken with the Word of God. The 
Greek Scriptures wei’e divinely inspired writings, and to 
touch or alter or modify a single sentence therein had 
to be avoided at all costs. They hit upon a peculiar 
device, resorted to also by other translators when face to 
face with technical terms. They simply left the Greek 
words untranslated ; they merely transliterated them into 
the new alphabet. The Greek translation of the Scriptures 
was a sufficient justification. The LXX had set the 
example. Whenever a technical expression or a Hapax- 
legomenon baffled their ingenuity they gave up the 
attempt of a translation, and they simply left the Hebrew 
word untranslated and merely transliterated it. But 
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the Greek vocabulary is infinitely richer tlian the 
primitive Coptic. Hence we get an extraordinaiy medlev’ 
of Coptic and Greek, numerous already in the Biblical 
texts and overwlielming in the apocryphal and liagio- 
graphical literature. The proportion of the Greek to the 
Coptic is occasionally as high as one-third. The monks — 
for in the first place it is the literature of the monks — 
had to use these Greek words whether fully understood 
or not. The importance of this fact for Greek philology 
and for the criticism of the Greek originals of these 
Coptic writings is self-evident. It is doubtful whether 
Greek originals have been preserved of so high an 
antiquity as is represented by tbe Coptic version. These 
prove then of great value in the reconstruction of the 
oldest form of these Greek writings, notably for the LXX 
and for the N.T. The readings contained in the Coptic 
are a valuable help for critical investigations. Moreover, 
in modern times an increased interest is being shown in 
the Greek vernacular of the Near East. 

It has become more and more evident that the Greek 
Bible is the most remarkable monument of that popular 
Greek parlance, which differed profoundly from the so- 
called classical and led to the Byzantine and modern 
Greek. Not only is the vocabulary different but also the 
syntactical construction, and even the pronunciation has 
undergone a decided change. In the Coptic transliteration 
and in the Slavish literal translation we have so manv 
witnesses more to that transformation. But poor and 
limited though the Coptic literature may be, it is none the 
less of peculiar import from two points of view. The first 
is the contents, the second the time of its ending. It 
came as it were to a sudden close' and therefore gives 
a terminus ad quern for the date of the writings in 
Coptic. The invasion and occupation of Egypt by tlie 
Muhammedans put practically a violent end to that 
Christian literature. Tims, most that is found in Coptic 
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must Ije auteiior to the seventh century. The contents 
again claim our special attention. Though the air of 
Egypt was filled with the noise of the theological disputes 
of contending factions, yet the echo of it had evidently 
not fully reached the dwellers in the desert. Their faith 
was too simple to he drawn into the subtleties of dogmatic 
hair-splitting, nor was their orthodoxy of such a definite 
character clearh’ to distinguish between canonical and 
apocryphal, orthodox or heretic, especially Gnostic writings. 
The essential condition was that it should be interesting 
and correspond to their views. The miraculous has 
always exercised a pi'ofound influence upon the masses : 
the more wonderful the exploits of a saint, the more sure 
was his biography to meet with a devout reception. 
Heretical teaching, or what was afterwards so called, had 
also found a propitious soil in Egypt, and the followers of 
such teaching also appealed to the masses by translating 
their most important scriptures into the vernacular. 
Only in Coptic have been preserved such writings as 
the Pistis Sophia, the Books of leu, and others of 
a similar character. It is thus tliat the Coptic literature 
is one of exceptional value to the theologian as well as to 
the philologist. A clear picture of what may be termed 
a Coptic monk’s library is now afforded to us by the 
volumes published by Dr. E. A. Wallis Budge under 
the title of Coptic Texts, the full titles of which have 
been given above. 

In the light of the foregoing the high value of this 
important publication is made manifest. Almost every 
branch is here represented by a number of texts. Within 
close upon 3,000 pages of text and translation, exclusive 
of about 450 pages of introduction in these five volumes, 
no less than fifty texts have been published for the first 
time from the treasures of the British Museum. It was 
the result of a happy co-operation of two prominent 
members of the staff that made this publication possible — 
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Dr. L. D. Barnett, the Keeper of the Oriental MSS., worked 
hand in hand with Dr. Walli.s Budge, the well-known 
scholar, to whom the world of Oriental scholarship owes 
so much. With his usual skill and keen insight he 
prepared the publication of the originals, co-ordinated the 
fragments, translated them into English, and gave faithful 
account of the MSS. and of the contents in learned 
introductions, in which also many other points of literary 
and historical interest have been touched upon. 
Dr. Budge, moreover, has an ej’e for the palaeographical 
side, and he pays special attention to the illustrations and 
ornamentations of the texts in question. As one would 
expect from an Egyptologist, Dr. Budge is also able to 
show the close connexion in thought and belief in many 
of these Coptic tales with Egyptian mj’ths and legends. 
Of these texts we have, in Vol. I, various discourses on 
morality and continence by Chry.sostomus, Athanasius, 
Basilius, etc. Vol. II contains the Books of Deuteronomy 
and Jonah of the O.T., and of the N.T. the Acts and the 
Apocalypse. In Vol. Ill are a good man}* apocrypha of 
the N.T., such as the Resurrection by Bartholomew, the 
Repose and IMysteries of St. John, etc., to which may be 
added a fragment of the Apocalypse of St. Paul in Vol. V. 
No fragments of the Gospels are included here and 
also not a single one of the apocrypha of the O.T. Of 
cour.se, by this term there are meant here the pseudepi- 
grapha. In Vol. IV we have various martyrdoms, 
among these the famous martyrdom of Eustathius 
(Placides), which, by its romantic character, has become 
one of tbe most popular of the legends of saints and 
even a popular tale. Among the miscellaneous texts 
of Vol. V we find many encomia on the Virgin Mary, 
the Archangels Michael, Gabriel, and Raphael, and a 
discourse on the discovery of the Cross by Cyril of 
Jerusalem. 

In not a few instances parallel texts from the Ethiopic 
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and even Syriac have been added in the original with an 
English translation. Eveiy volume, moreover, contains 
full indices of Greek words in Coptic transcriptions, and 
taking all the five volumes together there are no less than 
145 plates in which the originals have been admirably 
reproduced. In many instances the facsimiles are almost 
more legible than the originals, and 27 illustrations have 
been reproduced in the introductions. I should like to 
mention here the fact that some of these rather rude 
illustrations agree as motives with the more elaborate and 
more artistic illustrations of the ancient Hebrew Bibles 
which I have reproduced from the originals in my 
possession in “ Illuminated Hebi-ew Bibles ”, London, 
1910. Thus the Coptic illustrations confirm the hypo- 
thesis which I ventured then to make that these 
illuminations were of an Egyptian origin. Some of the 
tracery again seems to be the basis of similar motives in 
the famous Irish Kells MS., for which hitherto no 
direct original had been found. There is no doubt that 
Irish monks have been in Egypt, whence they brought 
much of the apocryphal literature into Ireland at a very 
early date, and it is therefore not unlikely that they may 
have borrowed some of these tracings for the illuminations 
they afterwards used in Ireland. 

The typographical execution of the whole collection 
could not easily be excelled, if excelled at all. Thus, 
every side of investigation has been served in an 
exceptional manner by this publication, for which the 
author deserves also a special encomium, although there 
are encomia enough among the texts, from all interested 
in Coptic literature in general and in many problems 
connected with it in particular. No less ought the 
Trustees of the British Museum to be thanked for the 
munificence displayed in the publication of these 
valuable volumes. What luck for the poor Coptic 
'literature, that the publications of the volumes had taken 
JRAS. 1916. 27 
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place between 1910 and 1915, and before the era of 
enfoi’ced economies, which strike in the first place at the 
treasures of the British Museum. Such economies would 
now have relegated the musings of the monks of old 
back to that desert from which modern scholarship and 
the search after light had drawn them to the very 
centre of that wider world from which the anchorites 
had fled. For this wider world is not the world of the 
Evil One, as these poor souls believed. It may be a world 
of temptation, of curiosity, and it is a source of deep 
satisfaction that Dr. Budge, as well as the Trustees, have 
yielded to the temptation of sending these books out into 
that wide world and to have opened to our curiosity 
a new field for research and investigation by the scholarly 
publications of these peculiar remnants of old. 
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I. General Meetings of the Royal Asiatic Society 

January 11, 1916. — Mr. M. Longworth Dames, Vice- 
President, in the chair. 

The following were elected members of the Society : — 

Mr. J. Gbest Gumming. 

Mr. W. H. Moreland, C.S.I. 

Lieutenant W. E. Patterson. 

Pandit Ram Swarupa Kanshala. 

Mr. Moti Lai Manucha. 

Pandit Venkanna Bhatta. 

Raja R. Tribubhan Deb, of Bamra. 

Maulvi Mohammad Zaka Ullah Khan. 

Four nominations were approved for election at the 
next General Meeting. 

Mr. Vincent A. Smith read a paper entitled “ Akhar the 
Great Mogul, 1542-1605 ”. 

A discussion followed, in which Dr. Pollen and Professor 
Hagopian took part. 

February S, 1916 . — Sir Charles Lyall in the chair. 

Tlie following were elected members of the Society : — 

Mrs. Zahid Suhrawardy. 

Kaviraj Jaminibhushan Roy Kaviratna. 

!Mr. Jnananjan Chatterjee Vidyabinode. 

Sir Harry Lushington Stephen. 

Six nominations were approved for election at the next 
Geneial ^Meeting. 

Professor Margoliouth read a paper on the " Islamic 
Pulpit ”. 

A discussion followed, in which Dr. Gaster and 
]Mr. Yusuf Ali took part. 
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March 14, 1916 . — Sir Charles Lj'all in the chair. 

The following were elected members of the Society : — 

Miss Ethel Pope. 

Sahib Bahadur Muhammad Abdul Ghani. 

Professor Leonard W. King. 

Babu Phanindra Lai Moitra. 

Mr. Santosh Kumer Mukherjee. 

Mr. Seth Padamraj Ramwala. 

Five nominations were appi’oved for election at the 
next General Meeting. 

The Campbell Memorial Gold Medal of the Bomba}' 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society was presented to 
Professor A. A. Macdonell by the Right Hon. Lord 
Sandhurst, G.C.S.I. An account of the meeting will 
appear in the next number of the Journal. 


II. Principal Contents of Oriental Journals 

I. Journal Asi.atique. Serie XI, Tome V, No. i. 
Casanova (M.). Une date astronomique dans les Epitres 

des Ikhwan as Safa. 

Levi (S.). Le catalogue geographique des Yaksa dans la 
Mahamayuri. 

Lammens (H.). Une visite au Saih supreme des Nosairis 
Haidaris. 

Tome V, No. ii. 

Levi (S.) et E. Chavannes. Quelques titres enigmatiques 
dans la hierarchie ecclesiastique du Bouddhisme indien. 
Nau (F.). Un colloque du patriarche Jean avec I’emir 
des Agareens et faits divers des annees 712 ii 716. 
Boyer(A.M.). LTn.scription en kharosthi du 15 Asadha,136. 
Masson-Pursel (P.). Le Yuan jen louen. 

II. Ceylon Antiquary .and Literary Register. 

Vol. I, Pt. ii. 

Gopinatha Rao (T. A.). Some Memorial Stones found in 
India and Ceylon. 
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Bell (H. C. P.). Kirrti Nissanka and the Tula-Bhara 
Ceremony. 

Letter from the Kandj’an Court, 1726. 

Perera (E. W.). The School Thombo-holder. 

Seneveratne (J. M.). Buddhaghosa, and Fa-Hian : dates 
of their visits to Ceylon. 

Codrington (H. AV.). “ Heavy,” “ Light,” and Indian ” 

Jloney. 

Suriyagoda Sumangala Thera. The Dhammapada and its 
Commentary. 

Perera (Rev. S. G.). Hindustani and Sinhalese. 

III. .Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society. 

Vol. I, Pt. i. 

Spooner (D. B. ). The Bodh Gaya Plaque. 

Hoffmann (Rev. Father J.). Principles of Succession and 
Inheritance among the Mundas. 

Campbell (Hon. and Rev. A.). Rules of Succession and 
Partition of Property as observed by the Santals. 

Roy (Sarat Chandra). The Artificial Moulding of Ph5-sical 
Features in India. 

• Birth and Childhood Ceremonies amongst the 

Oraons. 

Corn Spirit and Tree Spirit in Chota-Nagpur. 

Probable Traces of Totem Worship amongst the 

Oraons. 

Kara Prasad Shastri. Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts. 

Jayaswal (K. P.). Saisunaka and Maurya Chronology 
and the Date of Buddha's Nirvana. 

Ray (Rai Sahib Chuni Lai). Note on Ruins at Majhgaon, 
Thana Chainpur. 

IV. Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay. 

Extra Number, 1911. 

Modi (J. J.). Short Hi.story of the Society. 

Enthoven (R. E.). Totem Theories. 
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Mitra (S. C.)- Malay Versions of two Ancient Indian 
Apologues. 

Emanuel (A. L.). The Beluchis of Upper Sind. 

Jhaveri (K. M.). Kamalpuja in Kathiawad. 

Joslii (Rai Sahib P. B.). Hindu Coronation Rites and 
Ideas of Government. 

Rothfeld (0.). Hindu Marriage in Western India. 

Saldanha (J. A.). Problems in Comparative Ethnical and 
Ethical Jurisprudence. 

Edroos (S. F. A.). Shaikhs, or Ethnography of the Indian 
Muslims. 

Desai (K. K.). Engineering before the Mahomedan 
Period. 

Masani (R. P.). Naming Customs and Name Super- 
stitions. 

V. JOURN-AL AND PROCEEDINGS OF THE ASIATIC SOCIETY OF 
Bengal. Vol. XI, Nos. vii-viii. 

Beveridge (H.). Notes on Father Manserate’s Mongolicm 
Legationis Commentarius and the Surat Incident, trans- 
lated from the Portuguese by R. G. Whiteway. 

Cotta (F.). Portuguese Losses in the Indian Seas. 
1629-1636. 

Mitra (S. C.). North Indian Folk Medicine for Hydro- 
phobia and Scorpion Sting. 

Numismatic Supplement, No. xxv. 

VI. Bengal Past and Present. Vol. XI, Pt. I, No. xxi. 

Sandys (E. T.). One Hundred and Forty-five Years at 
the Old or Mission Church, Calcutta. 

The Letters of Mr. Richard Barwell, No. VI. 

Little (J. H.). The Black Hole : the question of Hohvell’s 
veracity. 

\TI. Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XII, Pt. vi. 

Mazumdar (B. C.). Sonpur Plates of Kumara Somes- 
varadeva. 
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Lai (Hira). Dantewara Sanskrit and Hindi Inscriptions 
of Dikpaladeva,. Sam vat 1760. 

Fleet (J. E.). Bhandup Plates of Chhittarajadeva, 
A.D. 1026. 

Barnett (L. D.). Inscriptions at Yewur. 

VIII. Epigeaphia Zeylanica. Yol. II, Pt. iii. 

Inscriptions from Polonnaruva. 

IX. S-VNSKRiT Research. Vol. I, No. i. 

Bhandarkar (Sir R. G.). Lines of Fresh Research in 
Sanskrit Literature and Indian Antiquities. 

Aiyar (V. Subrahmanjm’). Sankara. 

Belvalkar (S. K.). Materials for a Critical Edition of 
Bliarata’s Natyasastra. 

Gune (P. D.). Two Schools of Vedic Interpretation in 
Europe. 

Ghate (V. S.). What is Kavya ? 

Sastri'- (H. K.). Srisailam. 

Syamasastry (R.). Orientation of Sacrificial Halls. 

Shrikhande (V. B.). A Look at Home from Abroad. 

Kurtkoti (Lingesa, IMahabhagavat of). The Significance 
of the Bhagavadgita. 

No. ii. 

Tilak (B. G.). A Missing Verse in the Sahkhya-karikas. 

Subbarao (Y.). Was Sankara the Propagator of a New 
System of Thought 1 

Laddu (T. K.). A Manual of Sanskrit Philology. 

Ranade (R. D.). Greek and Sanskrit. 

X. Indi.yn Antiqu.yry. Vol. XLIX, Pt. nlviii. 

Creswell (K. A. C.). History and Evolution of the Dome 
in Persia. 

Tessitori (L. P.). Grammar of Western Rajasthani. 

Pts. nlx-lxi. 

Smith (V. A.). The Date of Akbar’s Birth. 

Sewell (R.). The Chronology of the Pandya Monarchy. 
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Rice (L.). Kollipaka. 

Kumar (S.). The Inscriptions of Asokachalla. 

Krishnaniacharlu (C. R-)- The Religion of the Vijanagara 
House. 

Grierson (Sir G. A.). The North- Western Group of the 
Indo- Aryan V ernaculars. 

Venkatachallam Ij’er (Y.V The Adventures of the God 
of Madura. 

XI. T'oung Pao. Vol. XVI, No. iii. 

Laufer (B.). Asbestos and Salamander. 

Rockhill (AV. W.). Relations and Trade of China with 
the Eastern Archipelago in the Fourteenth Century. 
Part III. 

Moule (A. C.). Hang-chou to Shang-tu. 

XII. Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archjeology. 

Yol. XXXVn, Pt. vii. 

Sayce (A. H.). Adam and Sargon in the Land of the 
Hittites. 

Gardiner (A. H.). Some Personifications. 

Langdon (S.). Some Corrections to ‘‘An Account of the 
Pre-Semitic Version of the Fall of Man ”. 

AMI. XXXATII, Pt. i. 

Sayce (A. H.). The Land of Nod. 

Hardcastle (A. L. B.). The Trials of a Candidate. From 
the Mandffian “ Book of Souls ’. 

Read (F. AA^.). Egyptian Calendars of Lucky and 
Unlucky Days. 

Pinches (T. G.). Two late Tablets of Historical Interest. 

Nash (A\k L.). Notes on some Eg^’ptian Antiquities. 

XIII. Jewish Quarterly Review. AMI. AT, No. iii. 

Hurwitz (S. T. H.). Pygmy Legends in Jewish Literature. 

Hirschfeld(H.). Fragmentsof Sa’adyah’s Arabic Pentateuch 
CommentarjL 

Mingana (A.). Syriac AMrsion of the Old Testament. 
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HERrtiNGHA:M and her Assistants. With Introductory 
Essays by Members of the India Society. Fol. Oxford 
Univcri>if!/ Press, 1915. 

From the Secretary of State for India. 

Banerji, Bragendranath. The Begams of Bengal. Translated 
from the Bengali by the author and S. C. B.arm.an. 8vo. 
Calcutta, 1915. Froyn the Author. 

Bose, C. C. Asoka and Anusasan. (In Bengali.) 

From the Author. 

Bulsara, S. J. .\erpatastan and Nirangastau. Translated with 
numerous illuminative notes. 4to. Bombay, 1915. 

From the Trustees of the Parsec Punchayet Funds. 

Caland, W. and A. A. Fokker. Drie oude Portugeesche 
Verhandelingen over het Hindoeisme. Royal 8vo. 
Amsterdam, 1915. 

From the Boyal Academy of Sciences, Amsterdam. 

Campbell Thompson, Capt. R., in co-operation with Elias 
Georges and others. A List of Words and Phrases in the 
Basrah Bialect of Arabic. Small Hvo. Simla, 1915. 

From the Author. 

Clement, E.W. Short History of Japan. 8vo. C/itcapo, 1915. 

From the Publishers. 

Dawson, M. M. The Ethics of Confucius. With a Foreword by 
Wu Ting Fang. 8vo. London .and New York, 1915. 

From the Publishers. 
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Droop, J. P. Archfeological Excavation. 8vo. Cambridge, 
1915. 

From the Syndics of the Cambridge University Press. 

Foote, E. Bruce. Catalogue Eaisonne of the Foote Collection of 
Indian Prehistoric and Protohistoric Antiquities in the 
Madras Government Museum. 8vo. Madras, 1914. 

From the Madras Government . 

Fyson, P. P. Flora of the Nilgiri and Pulney Hill-tops. 2 vols. 
8vo. Madras, 1915. 

Fro7>i the Secretary of State for India. 

Giles, H. A. Supplementary Catalogue of the Wade Collection 
of Chinese and Manchu Books in the Library of the 
University' of Cambridge. Imp. 8vo. Cambridge, 1915. 

From the Syjidics of the Cambridge University Press. 

India Office Libr.vry C-^talogue. Vol. I: Accessions 5, 
1913 C). 8vo. London, 1915. From the India Office. 

Jagannadhaswami, P. Warfare in Ancient India. Post 8vo. 
Madras. From the Author. 

Langdon, S. Sumerian Epic of Paradise, the Flood, and the 
Fall of Man. (University of Pennsylvania, Publications of 
the Babylonian Section, vol. X, No. 1.) 4to. Philadelphia, 
1915. From the University Museum. 

Mercer, Eev. S. A. B. The Ethiopic Liturgy : its Sources, 
Development, and Present Form. (The Hale Lectures, 
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Micholson, E. A. Kitilb al-Luma of al-Sarraj. Edited with 
Notes, Abstract of Contents, Glossary, and Indices. Eoyal 
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From the Trustees of the Gibb Memorial. 

Fithawalla, M. The Poetry of Ancient Persia ; a sketch. 
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Hamadhfini. Translated from the Arabic, with an Intro- 
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NOTES ON THE GABRI DIALECT OF MODERN PERSIAN 

A COMJIEXTARY ON THE ACCOUNT OF THE DIALECT 
GIVEN IN THE OUrXDniSS DKl! lEASISCHKS 
PHILOLOGIE ‘ 

Bv Major ]). L. R. LORIMEK 

rjnHE following notes are based on material which 
I collected in Kerman dnring the months June to 
October. 1914, The spare time at my command was less 
than I could have desired, and a Benjamin's jjortion of it 
was devoted to the more interesting and less exploited 
Bakhtiari dialect, wliile the local Kermani dialect provided 
a further distraction. In these circumstances 1113 ’ researches 
were not exhaustive, but I think thev' will be found to 
have done something towards rendering our knowledge 
more exact. 

Unfortunatel}', efforts begun in June, 1914, have as v'et 
failed to procure me copies of the works of Beresine, 
Rehatsek, Justi, or Houtum-Schindler, and I have therefore 
had to limit this article to a criticism of the material 
contained in the G.I.P. This, Jiowever, appears to liave 

* G.I.P. i, 2 (1890-1901), .sec. viii, sub.sec. iii, ‘"The Central 

Dialects.” by Wilhelm Geiger. 

JKAS. 1916. 2.S 
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been entirely, or principally, derived from these sources, 
and, I hope, may in fact present a co-ordinated review of 
all the material available in them which is of importance 
or interest. 

It is desirable that I should give some account of the 
methods of investigation which I pursued, and of the 
sources of information on which I wa.s able to draw. 

My first step was to work out the gi-ammatical forms 
of the dialect, nominal and pronominal forms and inflexion, 
verbal paradigms, etc., with tiie help of a man who 
himself talked the Yezdi sub-dialect, but was also familiar 
with the Kermani. This man, by name Burzu, had seen 
something of tlie world, having' spent some years in 
Bombaj', and proved himself after a little practice both 
intelligent and painstaking. The medium used was 
ordinary Persian. 

Having in this way acquired some knowledge of the 
ordinary forms and structure of the language, I set him 
as themes the subjects of marriage, birth, and “■ burial" 
customs, and in due course he delivered discourses on 
these subjects which I took down verbatim, paying all 
the attention in my power to the correct phonetic 
representation of his speech. These records were read 
through at the time, and again later, and annotated with 
a view to their subsequent full translation. They amount 
to about twenty-seven quarto pages of manuscript. After 
this I drew up a long list of common English W'oi'ds in 
alphabetical order, and as far as was possible obtained and 
wrote down their Gabri equivalents. Thi.s has provided 
me with a very incomplete but u.seful vocabularv. 

I then procured the services of two or three Kermani 
Gabrs, of whom I eventually selected one, Bihzad, son of 
Sam, as the most intelligent and articulate. He was 
a schoolmaster of the old type, with a good knowledo-e of 
Persian, but nothing of the “new" Western learning. 
I made him tell me stories which I took down from 
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dictation, again paying scrupulous attention to plionetics. 
As in the previous case, tlie bulk of these were carefully 
read through and annotated ; but at the end time failed. 
Approximate vernacular tran.scriptions of some of these 
narrati\'es were also procured. The narrative material so 
procured amounts to about 100 rjuarto pages of MS. 

Every endeavour was used to obtain stories of true 
Gabri origin, but I fear that only .samples of the common 
Persian stock were provided : and Gabri poetiy, or verse, 
appears to be non-existent. 

The present notes are based on a complete and careful 
collation of all the material thus obtained. The multiplicity 
of parallel forms showing only slight phonetic variation 
will be remai ked, and perhaps criticized. Such detail is, 
however, necessary if an honest endeavour is made to 
record phonetically with accuracy what is actually said, 
and an occasional excess, even, of attention to the v'ariations 
of eveiyday pronunciation is perhaps not amiss. The 
phonetics of Eastern dialects are not usually so simple 
and obviously consistent as thej’ are made to appear in 
European textbooks. Undue regard to the inadequate 
Arabic script is often responsible for much of this spurious 
simplicitj', and to the xVrabic transcription of Gabri I have 
purposely in this article paid little attention. Gabri is for 
practical purposes an unwritten language, and there is 
nothing to standardize its pronunciation. The same man 
will vary his jironunciation of the same word almost in 
one and the same breath. A further complication is 
introduced by the existence of the two sub-dialects of 
Yezdi and Kermani, which in their characteristic forms 
present some differences of vocabulary and pronunciation, 
but appear to intermingle to a considerable extent in the 
ordinaiy speech of the ordinary man. The two types are. 
however, in a general way distinguishable, and some 
confusion has been introduced into the G.I.P. article by 
the failure to recognize this fact and to note the sources 
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from which the forms quoted have been obtained. This 
confusion is, of course, accentuated by the emplojnnent of 
different systems of transliteration by the various original 
authorities. I have done what I could to avoid this 
inconvenience by prefixing the letter y. or k. to the forms 
and phr-ases which I give. y. stands for “ Yezdi ” and 
k. for ‘'Kermani”, but, as will have been seen, inherent 
difficulties and the narrowness of my experience and of 
the basis on which I have had to work will make it 
advisable in many cases to regard y. as denoting “received 
from a Yezdi source” and k. as “receiv’ed from a Kermani 
source ”. Where no indication of source is given y. is to 
be understood, but in such cases it is believed that the 
k. form would be substantially the same. 

Considerations of space have obliged me to adhere with 
but little divergence to the path traced by the G.I.P. 
A number of interesting phonetic and morphological 
phenomena, peculiarities of idiom and construction, 
parallels in the Bakhtiari and Kermani dialects, and the 
question of representation in the Arabic script, on which 
the material I have collected would enable me to comment, 
I have been obliged, at least for the present, to pass by on 
the other side. As lying still further off the track I have 
omitted all mention of the texts and contents of the 
“ discourses ” and stories, which might be of some interest 
to philologists and specialists in folklore. Common themes 
with slight modifications have been found in the folk-tales 
of the Bakhtiaris, the Kermanis, and the Gabrs. 

The system of phonetic representation employed in 
these notes conforms in general with that of the G.I.P. , 
but a few additional symbols have been introduced, 
principally in order more fully to distinguish finer shades 
of vowel sounds. 

a represents a sound approaching to that of English a 
in “cat”, Jespersen’s se, but having, I think, more of the 
pure a sound. 
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-ah represents much the same sound as the last when 
final, or something nearer pure d, followed by a slight 
aspiration. 

The final -h of the Arabic script is omitted except when 
it represents this sound. The resulting -a is the short of 
pure d. 

d denotes the alternative, “d and the corresponding 
short,” or, “ d and the it-sound of English ‘ but '. 
Jespersen’s a.” 

e is used for an “open” e, which I judge to approximate 
to Jespersen’s e as in English “men”. 

e is the indistinct vowel sound in English “ water ”. 

0 in general represents the sound in English “ on ”, 
Jespersen’s o, but -o final is the short of d as in English 
“toe”. 

6 stands for “ d or o 
-o stands for “ -o or -o the short of d 
g stands for “ e or e 
it stands for “ d or d ”. 

On V, IV, see § 168. 1. I should have liked to employ 
some special symbol as in my MS., r, w, or Jespersen’s t 5 , 
but in view of the variability and uncertainty of the 
sound I have decided that this would have meant excessive 
and probably inaccurate refinement. 

For the sake of convenience I have in general employed 
the contractions for grammatical and other terms used in 
the G.I.P., even where these differ from what would 
naturally be used in Engli.sh. Thus KM. for “ Kashan 
Dialects”. 

The following exceptions and additions are to be noted : 

Ar. = Arabic. 

G. = Gahri. 

y_ = Yezdi, from a Y^ezdi source. (Gahri.) 

k. = Kermani, from a Kermani source. (Gahri.) 

P. = Persian, Modern Persian. 

Mn.P. = Modern Persian. 
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Lit.P. = Mn.P. Litei-ary Language. 

O.C.P. = Ordinai’y current (colloquial) Persian. 

Ker.P. = Kermani dialect of Mn.P. (spoken by the iMuslim 
inhabitants of Kerman City). 

H. = Paul Horn, Gnindriss cler iieiqyersiscJien Etymologie, 
Strassburg, 1893. 

Hii. = H. Hiibschmann, Persische Stiidien, Strassburg, 189-3. 

“II. PHONOLOGY.” 

•■A. VOWELS.' 

160 . “ Only in a few individual cases does the vowel 
system of the C.D. approach nearer to the original tlian 
that of Mn.P.” 

Corrections and variants. 

I have not met with “ jiuyOiidu ”, only pa-^ddinfin. 
with the p.pc. or adj. 

The case is perhaps not a very good one if Bartholomae’.s 
derivation of pnydan from Ir. *pa-^na- is accepted, v. Zum 
AirWB., § 3G. ^ 

Add: G. y. k. vuhter. F. hildar. 

“Quantitative and Qualitative alteration of 
\' o w o 1 s.” 

There is a good deal of fluidity in the pronunciation of 
vowels both a.s regards (|Uantity and quality. The same 
individual will frequently vary his pronunciation of the 
same word. 

1. “Vowel Assimilation.” 

Corrections and variants. 

Ung lister,” I liave only heard appro.viiiiations to 
engiister. An a vowel before n is generally palatalized 
to e or i. 

“ Gnln ” is the ordinary pronunciation in O.C.P. 

Add : 

The following may be given as typical e.xamples of 
vowel assimilation in G. The Lit.P. is given in brackets. 
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y. k. zuicun, 'arun i zahdn), suiruk ^sabuk), : ycizdd- 
{\<iz- : yHcn/), k. yRi’o (V) (L.W. Ar. -^tirdb). 

-dh + ( gives both -e'i and -L 

y. bemre'i, k. ernri {h<tmmh i). y. slrme i {surmuhl). 
y. k. yacZt : (G. ^ada + i), rawwne'i : rawum 
i rawdnah t). 


2 . ■■ Vowel Sliortcniiig. " 

Corrections and variant.-!. 

‘ Bukin {buin)," why necessarily “ borrowed ’ ? 

(Generally bO'en, botjhi, boiyhi, hohen. 

Tlie generalization that h in Gabri is silent is incorrect. 
An etymological /i- initial is often, and medially between 
vowels is usually, silent. An excrescent h glide like that 
in the example is often emploj'ed by some persons to fill 
the hiatus. In 1113' experience the y glide is commoner, 
and k is principalh’ affected b\' k. k. has also a tendenc\’ 
to cocknet’ism, .showing a strong inclination to drop initial 
/(-, and to supply it before an initial vowel where it should 
not exist, as in ke for the vb. prefix and the prep. e. 

“In accented svllablcs.” 

■■ Vuk.” egg. I Iiave not heard, but tliere is y. kuk. 
to which yiya is an alternative, while yoya occurs in the 
sense of " te.sticle 

I have also heard ydy i kark, hen’s egg, cf. P. ydg-tna. 

All these are 3'. In k. there is 

■■ Kch." broken straw ( not “ gra.ss rather kak, keh. 

“■ Kuk, " mountain, is probable, but I have onh' heard 
3'. kdk. kdk. k. kuk. 

Add : 

besides " Bebh. ijn.^. ear ". jnit G. //d.s- alternating with 
y<is. T have heard kit'k, earth, through ydk ( P. ydk), and 
zardulu beside zardOll. apricot (zardalu). 

Other instances are: musk, niou.se {mus).y.li. yhiod, 
beside k. yindd, read, Lit.P. y'and. 
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3. “ Vowel Lengthening.” 

Corrections and variants. 

I do not know either “ mard ” or “ lav ”, y. k. in'erd, 
merd : y. k.. lau, y. le'au. Tliere is y. k. ydrt, eat, Lit.P. 
yard, O.C.P. yiird, and I have heard y. most (must), giron, 
giriin (girdn), y. clonl, k. ddni (danyd). The lengthening 
in these cases is probably largeU’ a question of the incidence 
of stress accent. 

4. “M ore isolated cases.” 

Corrections and variants. 

For “sdv” read y. so“. Final -v usually only appears 
in such cases as an off-glide when a vowel follows, 
e.g. sd'i : sovi. 

“ Siv. via, sheep, Mn.P. mes." Cf. G. viis, but gomes 
(gaoines). 

“ Sejen, needle, Mn.P. sdoan.” rather G. sijan. 

“ Sejed. burns. Mn.P. sozad,’’ read : y. isejit, isejlt, k. 
isejlt, but y. k. sot, sdta, and Cs. sujndd- :sdjn- (so)(t, so-yta, 
sozdnd- : suzCtn-). 

The forms with sej- and the like ai-e presumably 
derived from the old Cs. base, in Av. saocaya-, cf, Af 7 . 
st<^l, he bums (trs.), and sivca^i, it burns (intrans.). 

Add : 

A number of additions might be made, some of which 
occur in the following sections. 

161. “ G. l<r- u.” 

Corrections and variants. 

y. k. dir also represents P. der, late, etc., O.P. darga-. 

For zld ” read zi. 

A dd : 

did, smoke, P. dad ; dlk, spindle, P. duk ; tld, mulberry. 
P. tld ; niiin, wax, P. mom ; j^eiill, side, P. jKiIdw : piristi, 
swallow, P. piristd, jdristiik; dastir, priest, P. dastur 
(O.P. *dastabara-, v. H. No. 568). 
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On tlie other hand, y. stid, profit (but H. No. 751, 
G. sld ) ; 'pid. money (beside G. aldl) ; sutiin, pillar. 

“ G. a, <— au.” 

Corrections ond varuuits. 

“ G. gos (gCis ?), ear, " guS and goS are common, ^iis less so. 
Add : 

bud, smell, Av. baoSa- : rad, river, O.P. raotah - ; y.lcdh, 
Ieoh, k. kali, mountain, Av. iMofa-: gUst, meat, O.P. 
*gaabta- ? v. Hii. No. 944 ; go, cow, Kv. nom. gaus, acc. 
gdv3m; y. k. sUjndd, burn, Av. V saoc- (saok-). 

G. a < ava- : y. na, new (H. No. 1045, G. 'aove), Av. 

nava-, but G. ndh, nine, Av. nava-. 

“ G. i — t. 

I (? e) ■<— ai.” 

“ KM. si?’, milk, siir, lion.” G. in both cases sir. 

A dd : 

i seems to be general in G. for both i and ai. 
i <— i : y. k. sir, milk, Skt. ksird- ; y. k. vir, recol- 
lection, Av. *vira-, v. G.I.P. i, 2, p. 26, § 5. 1. But res, 
beard, Lit.P. ri.s (v. Hii. No. 640). 

i<r-ai: all k. yin-, see, O.P. vain-aky \ di?i, faith, 
Av. daena - ; goiiii", urine, Av. maez- ; rij-, pour, Av. 
V )’aek-. But y. resod- : res-, spin, cf. Skt. V res-, O.C.P. ris-. 

162. “ G. o, a < — a (frequently).” 

Cor?’ectio?is and varia?its. 

“ vad, wind ” ; read U’od, ?‘6d. 

“ herd?', brother ” ; read ; k. bird?-, bei'dr ; dfnve7’, y. 
d liver. 

“ bdlist,” read: y. bdlist, pillow. 

“ hu?ida, morning,” read : k. hd??da, to-morrow (morning). 
“ nun ” and “ hu?i ” are correct. 

A dd : 

Written d in G. is rarely so pronounced. Before n it is 
frequently, but not alwav’s a or 6, also in y. sometimes as 
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u when final. Otherwise y. has as a rule -o. and k. d 

alternating- with d. 

Frequent interchange occurs between d. a. d, and it. 

Examples o£ this vowel are abundant: y. hul (P. hah, 
y. sot- : SO)-, k. sat- : sdj- (sttyO : sd:-), y. lierdu, k. JierJd 
( fardd), V. hold, k. hdbl (hdld), y. id. k. td (td): y. k. 
conod- '.zdn-, :on-,zdn-, cun- ; k. zundd- {danist- :ddit-), 
y. duin {dam), y. {pd), y. rdnud- : run- {rand- : rdii-). 

Plural ending- of nouns y. k. -an, also k. frequently -on 
(an). Cf. also § 169. 1. 

Add : 

It is further to be noted that in a number of cases we 
find the equation G. I = P. d. 

y. penjl, fifty, P. panjah: y. tent (also t'eno), alone, 
P. tanhd, Plil. tanllid; me'unjJ, centre, viiydnjd, but 
P. jd = G. yd, yd. at k. vJjdr, bazaar, ]\ bazar: y. 
u'odlm, almond, P. haddm. but Kurdi hnliTr, Bakhtiari 
boiyim. 

Also in a few P.Ar. L.W.s, e.g. ; y. k. Jtisih (li isdh), till 
{tild), y. I'itlb (kitdh). 

B. SE.MI-VO\VELS AND CON.SONANTft. 

163 . 1. “The preservation of initial original rand y 

as against Mn.P. h (y) and 
Corrections and rarinnls. 

“ Vdd,” “ varan ’’ ; re pronunciation of d vowel see 
above, | 1G2. 

Add: 

Tlie r sound in G. appears to me to be neither a ti-ue v 
nor a true iv. I think it is a bilabial spirant, Je.spersen's 

T9 (see Otto Jespersen, Lehrbucli der Phonetik, 1913. 
pp. 13 tf. ). 

Initially before o and medially between vowels it tends 
towards u', elsewhere it is more akin to v. This is onlv 
a rough generalization. According to mg observation 
y. inclines towards the v:, and k. towards the r. 
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■‘Bebli. vilvlnam,'’ cf. G. ivlne, I see. (k. has also subj. 
ve'lne.) 

“ Kr. (etc.) ^e, yd, yu, barley,’’ cf. G. y. jdh, jd. 

•‘Nay. ydnid. Kurd, ydma, clothes," cf. y. ydina, k. 
yuma. “kirbas" (coarse cotton cloth). 

Farther examples: 

V. y. XL'os, bos. k. vds, bus (a: baskih, for the reason 
that) ; following y. k., vester (beitar), ixihter (bihtar), vacoj 
(bavca), VI (be), verra (barra), rerdwer, etc. {hardbar), 
vasna (giirisna, O.C.P. gnsna), vaU {gust), vidert {yuzast): 
y. vurzigur {barzdjur). 

Y. y. k. yds ijos), yO. yoga, k. yu- (jd): re-yuz. seeli 
(bijO'T), Av. \/yuod- r. G.I.P. i, 2, j>. 129, § 75 A; (Op- 
■yftru. yCrru. liroom (jdrub). 

The reverse i.s seen in y. Jed. Jew, P.Ar. L.W. Yahud. 

2. “ O.P. d~ Medic ’ c || Mn.P. d. 

O.P. ,. s i;Mn.P. /(.” 

Correctioxis and variants. 

Z. Read: y. k. zonodman, y. k. zoinoxl, k. zumat. 

Add : 

In most cases, however, G. appears to follow iMn.P. in 
its vagaries, cf. : 

G. dilst, Lit.P.rZosG G.til.dil. Lit.P.rf/f. 


y. derl'd, j 



(also,(/e?’i A - 

darya : G.zimastnn. 

:amistan. 

k. deryd, ) 



G. bnrz, 

burz : siwarz. 

supurz 

Queries : 


(supid) 


y. k. zur. wall, = P. dlivar, O.P. *daidat>ara-. 
Etymology' of G. zini in ‘‘ ziin garaftmCni ", to learn ? 
S. “kasftJc", read has tig. 


A dd : 

y. k. mas, big, Mn.P. mih. There i.s also k. mdzim (once 
recorded by me). 
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In general G. appears to follow Mn.P. in maintaining 
the s, or replacing it by h. Cf. : 

y. sur (sur:c). seaj {sang), dah (duh), riiboih) {rubdh); 
k, sat- : sin/-, weigh, (snyt- : sanj-). 

With reference to G.I.P. i, 2, p. 98, § 42. 2, Phi. ddsr, 
dCdir{'i), G. has y. dora and dors (for dosrl), sickle. 
Bakhtiari has also the s in das. 

3. “ I.G. g,, g.jL = Av. ./ 1 ^ _ p ^ 

weakened original c J - n. . 

Initially J- = G. y-.” 

a. Corrections and variants. 

“yen, yendk.’’ read: y. k. yen, yhidg, y. yhiug; but 
whence comes y. ctvna, k. cl'una, wife ? 

Add : 

G. (all y.)toJa (tdza), gasnij {giknlz), ihrlje {*mlharizam, 
from hiriStan), yovidniun (javldan). 

(?)y. yeng (also nieng), rust (zang). 

But G. (all y.) zodinun {zadan), zenda (zinda), zenjxr 
(zanj'Ir), zindan (zinddn). 

b. Corrections and variants. 

“ G. vi-vaji, er spriclit,” read y. k. rvaju, and k. aja. 

“ G. vijdr,” read y. k. vtjdr, k. vljur. 

Add : 

Connected with (mof-) appear also to be : y. roz, 

burning brightly (of a flame) ; y. k. ru.% bright, giving 
light (y. cird ru.s veku, light the lamp), and k. rusen, 
rausen, cf. Mn.P. rosan, Av. rao^sna-. 

sujndd, etc., v. § 161. y. u'Oj, k. xvdj, beside y. liowdz, 
P. dwdz, V vac-. 

But: i'toz'na, he gallops, probably L.W. from P. 
'iiivtaz-dnad ; vpes a, he cooks, beside P. nivpaz'ad, 
Av. paca-. 

164 . “ Weakening of Po.st-vocalic Vowels.” 
a-b. Corrections and variants. 

“ G. law, lip,” read y.k. law, y. W, le'aii, (?) le. v may 
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be developed Avhen a vowel follows, e.g. lev i wo, edge of 
the water. 

“ G. k. 6, y. VO, water,” read y. ivO. k. 0. 

“ G. so, night,” read y. sau, k. so“ (sovi). 

“Y. koik, etc., partridge,” cf. G. kaii'^g. 

Add : 

(all y.) tau, fever {tab): /h, sunshine (tab): gd'‘ (gdv): 
cans-, cavs-, sticks (*cups-, P. Aisp-): uuicr (abr) : kan.i, 
kd'uS {kafS) ■, binaiis {bina.fs) ; sau' (pib^) : quiver, yube)- 
ixabar). 

After r, (1) saro'a, cough (suv/a). 

k. ndydv (ndydb), yui'di' (yc/m6), y. k. smvuk (sabuk). 

Contrast y. juwop (jawdb). 

Many of the above are, of course, P.Ar. L.W.s. 

165 . “ Intervocalic t (Mn.P. d) changed to y and then 
rejected.” 

Corrections and variants. 

“ G. per, father,” read y. bder, k. bidh'. I do not know 
“per" in G., but “ j>her sag ” {pidar sag '.) is often enough 
heard in various parts of S.4V. Per.sia. 

“ ildye, weib, ’ read, y. moyn. moiya, also modina. 
k. mada, female. 

” Kedr (H. Sch.), ycufe tJ.!, house, L.W.," read y. yada, 
-yh(, k. yMa, keda. 

Add: 

y. k. 7ner (nuldar), y. diiver. k. hrdr. hii’dr, dOiver 
(birddar) ■; y. k. be, be, second, other, beside y. bedi, bdl, 
k. bull, bedi, again, (cf. Av. bitya-). See also § 180. 3. 

The final -d of a pa.st base of a verb is in some cases 
lost before the vowel of an ending, e.g. bod {*bod-')nun). 
I was ; sod {s6d-iniin), I went. Often optionally, as in 
y. k. doye |j dode (impf. ddd-inun), rasoiyhi, k. rason i| 
rasoden, they arrived, and many others. 

Whence comes the -iv- in y. choir, k. cuwer, veil 
{Sddar) ? 
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“ When cZ. arising from this t comes at tlie end of a word 
it is sometimes preserved in tlie C.D. G. retains its dentals 
most tenaciously. It pre.serves them apparently under 
the influence of sentence-sandhi before an initial vowel, 
especially when following a long vowel.” 

Corrections nnd rnranits. 

Read : y. zoinod, k. ziunut, edmod. 

These final d’s are usuallj' preserved, but the final d of 
a 3rd sg. pret. is occasional^ in y. and frequent!}' in k. 
suppressed, and in k. it is also often pronounced as -t. 
y. k. di{d). k. dtt, seen ; y. dd(d), k. dnd, dat, do. given. 
Always y. k. di Icertmun = to procure, produce (from 
did G. 

" Gabri has preserved even tlie original voiced dental 
when it falls at the end of a word.” 

For '■ nad, reed ”, read y. ned. 

Add : 

v. I'od, when?. Av. /,•«?«; (?) al nod, throat, etvni. ? 
Also medially in y. (t'ocZrna, mirror, P. anna, u+v'dai- 
(Skt. vfd//cTi-), V. H. No. 62. 

Mod, mother, in niodmira. husband’s mother, is probably 
borrowed. 

r + t. •“ KM. ort, flour.” cf. y. icort, k. vort. 

“ v.k.z. knife,’’ cf. y. kart. 

Add : 

Av. tuv fl- fa-, Mn.P. -a?'d, -nrd, i.s represented in G. as 
a rule by -art. -ert. 

y. kart. k. Icert (herd), Av. korata-, Mn.P. hard. 
y. tnert, k. hert (hurt), Av. harata-, iMn.P. hard. 
y. mart, k. inert (mdrt), Av. viarata-, Mn.P. inurd. 

G. inart means botb “ killed ” and “ broken ”, and 
probably represents two roots, cf. Skt. V'>nr-, mriydte, 
die, and mrndli, crush, smash. 

Av. ara + ta-, Mn.P. -Cird is represented in G. as a rule 
by -ort, -art. 
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G. kort, Av. Icurda-, P. kard. 

G. ivOrt, O.P. (Hii. supposes an old form with 

long vowel, Ir. *C(rta-), P. ard. 

y. ifdrt, icui'l, k. ort. rdrt. brought, Mn.P. d'lcurd. and 
k. hurt (see above), are possibly due to the influence of 
IMn.P., the vowels u, o. and a being in G. to some extent 
interchangeable. 

I have also Iv. ber'Cvverta, probably borrowed P. 
lnrr-(l-icurdu. 

y. k. 7nerd, merd, man, may be compared with Kasch. 
Hill'd, O.P. mari'ija- (r. G.I.P. i, 2, p. 25), as against 
Mn.P. mat'd and Av. mai'da-. but the flnal d seems to 
point to a niei'e borrowing from iln.P. 

y. k. corresponds to Mn.P. but Av. 

(,intin.) -^ardbe, Bakhtiari -^ard, ate. 

166. “ More isolated sound jflienoinena. ’ 

a. “ Interchange of s and s, and assimilation of st to 
ss, s.” 

Corrections and variants. 

G. s — Mn.P. s. 

I have only y. su.% lungs, y. siii', k. Sur. saline. 

“ Gabri L.W. duruXt, stark (German) = Mn.P. durust." 
There seems here to be a confusion of Mn.P. durust = 
coarse, big, etc., and durust = completed, correct, etc. 
Both words appear in G. as follows : — 

G. y. duru.d = Mn.P. durust. 

G. diri.sf = iMn.P. durust. 

Add: 

y. k. yds, Dln.P. /(M. Ir. x'*llous-. cf. Skt. y/ yus- (yds-). 
(4. ,s = ^In.P. s. 

This is frequent before t. 

G. (all y. k.) da-iit (also du), hand (dust ) ; bast, tied 
(bast): vldoda, standing (ivd-istadu) istM, taken 

sitand. V. H. & Hii., No. 709). 

b. “ Intervocalic h is lost. ’ 
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Corrections and variants. 

nad, placed,” read : y. nod, k. nad. 
y. k. eti, he gives” ; read : u.ta, eta. etc. (pretix vowel 
varies between « and i). 

Add : 

G. in'e, I place. P. ml-niliani. 

2 )en, wide, pahan. 

de‘'>ut, horse's bit, dahana. 

nio'una, monthly wage, mdhdnu. 

Note : 2 diver (on the analogy of diver ?), si.ster, ^(dlLar. 
Tliere i-s anotlier y. form, 

167. “ Occa.sional change of r to Z.” 

Corrections and variants. 

I have y. harg, k. halg, leaf. From the h it would seem 
to be L.W. H. No. 203 gives G. varak, which would seem 
probably to be Ar. tvaraq, u.sed in P. for the leaf of a book. 

Saw, cedar, appears as sahl in the place-name Sablistan, 
but this is more probably Ker.P. than G. 

“■ Pid, bridge,” in 0.0. P. qytll, not pul, and so in G. 

Add: 

G. I == Mn.P. r. 

G. (all y.) gOdnl, hollow in ground, O.C.P. giiddr ; diday, 
dust, Af 7 . dura (Steinga.ss, P. dida, dust); doc id , 
meeting, (?) O.C.P. ddvdv, rnalem, ointment, P.Ar. 
niarkani. 

G. r = Mn.P. 1. 

y. zeri, leech, Ker.P. zidii, Mn.P. zdld {v. G.I.P. i, 2, 
p. 52, I 21. 4), k. muqdbira, meeting, P.Ar. muqdhihi . 

168. “■ Sound groups with Spirants. 

1. The groups yt, yr, yni, yv.” 

a. yt. 

Corrections and variants. 

For “did” and “ vCd”, read y. k. dot, doing, k. doter ] 
y. wot, vot, k. vut. 
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Add : 

y. sot- : SOJ-, make, P. sCiyt- : saz-. 
y. k. ret- : rij-, pour, Lit.P. reyt- : rez-. 
k. sat- : sin/-, weigh, Lit.P. suyt- : sanj-. 

The modern Gabr has, however, no difficulty about 
pronouncing yt. He uses the words sayt, huyt, tuyt, 
tayta, rayt, pardoyt, etc., while for her i yada, door of the 
house, he sai’s y. hareyta, and for muhkam, firm, muyt'em. 

h. yr. 

Medial. 

Read with Ber. sur, red. 

Add : 

G. cer, wheel, P. cavy; y. taH, k. tad, bitter, P. taly. 
Phi. tdyr, My. f.sg. tarya. 

Initial. 

‘'herldniim, to buy”; read: y. heral- : yarln-, k. 
{h)erld : {h)erln-. 

“ Orus (i.e. ^oriis), cock ”, read y. horns, yurns. 

c. ym. 

Add : 

y. dema, “ Tower of Silence,” P. dayina. But zayin, 
a piece of meat, etym. ? 

d. “ yv-, y"- initial = G. ya-, yu-. ’ 

Corrections and variants. 

Better : yv-, y'- = G. y. 

“ yarten” is a k. form, an adaptation of O.C.P. yurdan. 
Read : y. k. ydrtmnn : y. i'yai-I, k. i'yr >, thou eatest. 
Add : 

y. k. yas, O.C.P. yus ( ) ; y. k. yad, ya, O.C.P. y^id 
) ; y. yaver, ya, O.C.P. ydhar 
2. “ The groups ft and fr. 
a. ft. Preserved in G.” 

Corrections and variants. 

ft appears in G. more often on the whole as pt. 

Read : leapt and kaft ; y. yopt, k. yuft. 
jR.is. 1916. 


■29 
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Add : 

y. jopt, jiipt. juft, pair, V.juft (Av. yuyta-, Skt. yuktd-). 
y.k. garaft {garapt), seized, P. girift. 
y. taft, steam, fumes; y. si/doll, peach, P. saftCdu. 
h. “ fr, medial, persists.” 

Corrections and variants. 

“ Vahr (Ber.), snow.” I have only y. vayf, k. herf. 

G. jar, jalir, deep, Av. jafra-, would suggest that 
“ vahr ”, if it exists, is due to a later metathesis of varf, 
and does not go back direct to the original vafra-. 

“ here, wide ” ; read : y. hera, hara, k. peray. 

“ herdtmiin{= er°), seW” ] read: y. h'erotinun, 1st sg. 
pres, herose, k. ’erdtmdn, herase, irase. 

Add : 

y. herdio, k. erdo, y.k. erda, to-morrow, 
y. hermunodmmi : hh'mdu-, k. {h)ermon-, denominative 
from “ farman ”. 

3. “ The group sm appears to lose the spirant.” 

“ cem, eye,” rather cem. 

Add : 

p>ahn, wool, is the same as in P. 

(Note 7) “dr probably always becomes, as in Mn.P., 
hr and thence r with a lengthened preceding vowel. But 
of available examples it i.s hard to say whether they are 
original or borrowings.” 

Corrections and variants. 

“ G. mar, motlier.” I liave heard of mar in k., but the 
usual forms are : y. k. mer, k. mer. Cf. also y. mdd{mi 7 'a ), 
( husband's) mother. 

“ G. porer, son.” The ordinary forms are : y. k. por, 
porug, k. pur, purog, (rare) pdher, porer. In the last 
the final -er may be an artificial addition on the analogy 
of hid'er, ya.v'er, dower, and rn'er, cf. the case of Mn.P. 
pisar, see Hii., p. 204. For the forms possibly arising 
from p>idr-, father, and brddr-, son, see § 165. 
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There is also parallel to mod, pidmera (Jidmera), 
husband's father. 

Add : 

y. tor ma tore, twilight. P. tdt'iik), Av. tadra-. 

y. dora, dors, cf. Skt. ddtra-. 

In general G. appears to agree with Mn.P. in the treat- 
ment of dr. 

169. “ Initial Syllables.” 

1. “In G., especially in tlie dialect, prothesis of v 
before an original d.” 

“ IV, water,” rather y. k. uv. 

“ The following vowel may further be shortened.” 

This is not in my experience usual, y. wohin, iron 
(not vuhen), ivosnod {dSnd-i), w6s (as): y. k. red (ab), 
uvdim (adam). 

“ vide, egg,” see § 160. 2 above. 

Add : 

In k. with wo- appear perhaps more frequently d- and 
vd-. Before n in both y. and k. the «»- is often absent, 
and the vowel varies ; d, d, o, a, u ; e.g. y. k. oma, dma, 
oma, iima, uma, he came (ctmad); also k. tnda (amada). 
But y. ivomdda, prepared (amada). 

k. dn, that, is probably a borrowing of Lit.P. an, 
O.C.P. an. 

d- initial is dropped in y. nor, pomegranate (andr) ; 
y. k. tas, lire (dtis). 

2. “ Initial Ji- disappears sometimes in the C.D.” 

Add : 

The initial li- of hec persists in G. heel and heskl, but 
sometimes falls in other words, especially in k., e.g. hem-, 
em-, P. ham- ; hnl, load, P.Ar. hand : y. hizma, k. Izma, 
and luma, firewood ; y. k. hast : ast. leave, P. histan. 

Initial y- of Mn.P., whether original or excrescent, is 
commonly reduced in G. to h-. 

G. (all y.) liiiSk, dry (yiiSk); hist, brick (y'^d) ; hus, ear 
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of corn ; horok, food (x' urak ) ; hormo, date {j^iirmd) : 
hdli, empty (x^li, P.Ar.). 

170. “ Reduction of -word -endings in verb inflexion.’’ 
Corrections and variants. 

“ -ti of 3rd sg. pres, and -d of 3rd pi. pres, are dropped 
in G.” 

“ e'kera, he does,” read y. k. vk^ra, k. vk'era. 

“ e'hiryiin, they cut,” read y. k. kberinen, k. vblrnin. 

“ 2nd pi. e'hirnlt, you cut ; e-keri beside e'kerit, you 
do,” read as abov’e : rberinit, i bh'nit ; vkrlt, vkerit. 
I do not know e'kerl as a pi. form. 

As regards the ending of the 3rd sg. pres., it is to be 
noted that the -t is preserved in; vhrit, he becomes; 
i'sut, he goes ; itot, he comes. I have also y. vmerlt, 
k. (ve)rmrit, ddra merit, lie dies; y. i'sejlt, k. sejlt, it 
burns ; k. mlnlt, it resembles (P. milnud). 

The consonant of all terminations is preserved in the 
inflexion in the negative of the pres, indie., and the vowel 
is lengthened, or changed, to I or e. Further, a final 
. vowel is added, generally -a in y. and -e in k., e.g. the 
negative of vlcre, vhre, I do, is as follows : — 

y. sg. 1. na vkrima. pi. 1. na vkrima. 

2. na i kriya. 2. na i'krlta. 

3. na i’krlta. 3. na vkrena. 

In the 3rd sg. forms which have a -t in the affirmative 
only the final vowel is added, e.g. y. na sdta, k. na side, 
he does not go. 

I have examples of the above form of negative inflexion 
in the case of some ten different verbs, and it seems to be 
general. I have noted 7ia ddra, he has not, as an 
exception ; and k. 7ia cdnme, na znnme, I do not know, 
has curiously dispensed with the vowel of the termination. 

In the pres. subj. the ordinary terminations of the 
affirmative pres, are retained, e.g. na i’kra, he may not 
do. But in k. I think that the negative form occasionally 
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occurs, and sometimes the extra final vowel without the 
consonant. 

“ rt in the pret. of r-roots is only partially preserved in 
G. (according to the position in the sentence).’’ 

Corrections and variants. 

Read : kart and hah. Add : hart : bah ; yari : 
eaten. I know no other examples of shortened forms. 
icdrt, wart, etc., brought ; mart, died, broken ; vidert, etc., 
passed. 

“ G. loses the m ending of the 1st sg. pres., but it is 
preserved in the pi. after the long vowel.” 

Corrections and variants. 

-m is preserved in the 1st sg. pres, indie, neg., see above. 
“ -ye, I am ; e'Jcene, I dig”: read : -e, or -e, and y. e'kene. 
The final vowel is elusive, e or e (i.e. 3 ), but it is never 
confused by a Gabr with the -a, -e ( 3 ) of the 3rd sg. 

“ A final consonant often disappears after a long vowel.” 
Corrections and variants. 

“ ru, day,” always, as far as I have seen, ruj when used 
alone, but y. k. emruQ), k. imraj, amruj, to-day; y. nlmra, 
midday. 

“ z. nil, bread,” cf. G. nun, nu. 

Add further examples : y. zl {zucl), kuld (kiilay), ciro 
(cirdy), heiii (IianU:), ustCi {ustad, O.C.P. ustd). 

The final d of a 3rd sg. pret. is frequently dropped, 
especially in k., where it also frequently appears as a t. 

k. rasd{d), dd{t), and dd{-d, -t), talaba{d), vendt, 
persdt, etc. 

Frequent reduction of a final double consonant.” 

Add : 

y. k. a-ben, tie {bi'band); y. k. mez, y. miz, muz, 
wages {muzd ) ; also medially, y. k. iiazik, near {nazdik ) ; 
but nizd i. to, with (a person). 
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“Loss of -r of Impv.” 

“ KM he, do’thou,” add : G. y. k. re-kd, ve'ku. 

“KM be, bear thou/' add: G. k. ve'bd (?and ba). 

III. INFLEXION. 

A. NOUNS AND AD.JEGTIVES. 

170 (a). “ The plur. of nouns in G. is denoted by the 
suffixes -d?i and -hd, pronounced -Un and -hfi.'’ 

“G. vacalidn, children; aspdiR, horses; vovhd, water.s.’’ 

Corrections and variants. 

Read: § 170 {a) for “ § 170 which is duplicated in 
the text. 

Endings; y. k. -an, -giin, k. -on. 

y. k. va6a.gu.n, k. vacrun : y. k. nicih, month, pi. y. k. 
mdgun, also mdko. 

The -un suffix is not very extended in its use. 
Examples : y. nih'd-Tm, men : k. yen-ii?!, women ; padisah- 
-iin, kings. It appears to be always used after the 
suffix -ug, -6g, e.g. y. yhiog-un, nierdog-un, purog-un, 
dotog-un. 


y. k. -ho, -o, -^c6. 

In ordinary speech usually -o, except after a vowel. 
Examples ; (inanimate), y. u-o-lio, water ; pd-ho, feet ; 
sar-o, heads, etc. ; (animate), y. bider-{h)o, fathers ; 
^aver-(h)o, sisters; nier-{h)o, mothers; diver-{h)o, 
brothers; and diver-un, 2 ^ur-o, youths; dot-0, girls; 
asp-d, horses ; go-ivo, oxen ; qotir-o, mules. 

In words ending in -a this is absorbed by the -o, 
e.g. y. siwa, dog, pi. sitvo ; asta, bone, pi. asto. 

The -e, -e of precision or indication {vide § 173) may 
be added to the plural, in which case -o does, or may, 
disappear, y. ml yade (for mi ^pido e), these houses. 

The usage as regards employing the sg. for the pi. 
appears to follow that of O.C.P. 
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172 . 1. “ Accus. -rd,” read y. k. -ro. k. -rtf. 

‘■vikerid," preferably with a final -t. y. vi'ikrlt, 

k. vekerit. 

The use of -ro, -ra appears to correspond closely with 
that of -rd in O.C.P. 

2. I would write : “ rl zavln rd riisnd'l 'ta." 

Is the in “ riisnd'^i '’ well authenticated, or is it only 
the possible h glide exaggerated ? 

The prep, e [i, e) seems to correspond pretty exacth' in 
use with P. bih, bah. 

3. I do not know '■ musu " as a G. form for “ fish ”, 
and failed to get it acknowledged. v. sg. nid'i, mUhi. 
pl. ?no'i'd, rnnhi'd; k. sg. mdhi, pi. nuf/ti/ti (mithlJn me 
= it is fishes, in answering a I'iddle). 

“ cleryd ” ; read : y. dervo, k. darya, dcrvd. 

“The izdfa of the Genitive may be .suppressed.” 

I have remarked the suppression in k., but I do not 
think it is common in y. 

k. merdum o sahre, people of that city. k. veso mo ber 
zindiin, go to this door of the prison. 

" diiher," presumably a slip for “doth'”. 

173 . “The -i of Singleness, or Indefinite Article, is used 
in the C.D. as in Mn.P.” 

It is commonest in conjunction with a preceding yak. 
Yak rdjl, one day, a day. y. yak seiva'i dna bd, there 
was a dog there. To this are probably to be referred 
such cases as y. her kdml yakl qurv.n so yaraff, each 
one of them got a Qran ; y. kom wodimi ho ? which 
individual was it t 

From this -I is to be distinguished the -e. -e, -e of 
precision or indication {yd i i.sdrah which may accompany 
the demonstrative adj.s. 

y. d u'ddime yado d vara ’s vdt, the (that) man said to 
the (or, his) child, y. mo kore, this affair ; y. mo sendlx^, 
this box ; 0 waxte, at that time. 
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In bare tud(ve)kri : bci7'e qiilf iku, open the door : lock 
the door, it is probably this -e. Otherwise it may be the 
acc. suffix -e so common in Kei’.P. 

174. 1. '■ AMahdhu i mws, great dragons ’ ; read : y. pi. 
edahdho, k. sg. azdiiho, aMuhd. 

2. “■ The Comparative.” 

• The comparative used with superlative sense (Reh.). " 
Add : 

The use of the compar. for the superb is the same as 
in O.C.P. 

y. vahter i henui ha, it is the best of all. 
y. 7 nastir i hhna na, it is the biggest of all. 

{Mastirin is the only instance of the superb suffix of 
which I know.) 

“ Doubled Suffix.” 

“ k. Bahtartar,” cf. G. vahierter, better : vattcrter, 
worse. 

Read : y. kelo'i senglnter ez u'dJdn un. 

B. XUMERALS. 

175. “ Gahri te, i.e. Mn.P. ta." 

Correctio7is and variants. 
y. td, td, te. k. td, td. 

y. du td, du te, Pen td, chi ted (P. cand tdd), cor tl he, 
four others, k. cen tu'i. 

Note. — y. hijda, he'lda, seventeen, and cf. y. edahd = 
aJduhd. 

§ 174. 1. I have met k. hafsod, hassod, 700 and 800 
respectively. 

3. “ Ordinals : duyum, second, siyum, third.” 
Con-ections and va,riants. 

y. dowuin, ddvmn : doynml, y. k. serum, seivuvi 
(doubtless under influence of dOwum, as P. duyum is 
result of influence of seytim. v. G.I.P. i, 2, p. 116). 
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C. PRONOUXS. 

176 . “ The Personal Pronouns.” 

Corrections and variants. 

I do not think that 1st pi. “ me” and 2nd sg. “ til ” are 
in use, nor 3rd sg. acc. “ Ird ’. Ird and urd are common 
in O.C.P. in the sense of the acc. dat. of the demonstratives 
In. this, and an (an), that. 

The following are the forms of the personal pronouns 
as I have heard them : — 


1st sg. 

y- 

vie, me. 

k. 

me. 


acc. 

merd. 

merd, merd. 

pi. 


md {mo). 

md. 


acc. 

vioro. 

mdrd, mun (once). 

2nd sg. 


td. 

td, tail. 


acc. 

tero. 

tdrd (1st vowel, d, 

pi. 


mvio. 

a, e. or u ; 2nd, 

6 or d). 

(^)mmd. 


acc. 

sumdi'o. 

(?) sumdrd. 

3rd sg. 


in. 

fin, in. 


acc. 

inro. 

vinrd. 

pi. 


lye, iye, ye, ye. 

vi a, viyd, vihe, veho. 


acc. 

vero,verd,yh'0. 

vi'erd, viherd. 

sg. 


0 

0 . xvo, ho, o'i. 


acc. 

— 

[ora (acc.) and (her')ve'-, 

pi. 


_ 

are prob. borrowings. 
SCin, isiin, iSon, Tisiin. 


Note also the double plurals of multitude: y. moho, 
sicmoho, (i)yeho, k. mdhd, cf. O.C.P. mdhd, sumdhd, 
Chitrali Pers. mdydn, surndydn. 

In y. -^ado wds veva, ^ado woso reva, tell him, tell them, 
perhaps merely the simple enclitics -Os and -so are to be 
seen, otherwise o + os, o + so, that him, that them. ’ 
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177. “ Suffixal Pronouns.’’ 

I do not know why the vowels should be omitted in the 
siimular forms triveii in the G.I.P., unle.ss it is in order to 
avoid dealing with the difficulty of the alternative forms 
to which I refer at the end of this paragraph. If this is 
the case they should have been shown as -in, in-, etc. 

I have the following forms ; — 

y- ^ k. 

1st .sg. um. pi. mu. sg. um. pi. mon, inun,mti. 
2nd od, ltd. do. ut, ot, ud. do, dit, dfo. 

3rd us. sb, sit, us, Os. su, siiii. 

Corrections and variants. 

These forms are used : — 

1. As pronominal genitives, or possessive adjectives 

corresponding to Mn.P. -am, -at, -us, etc. 

2. As pronoun genitives dependent on prepositional 

nouns. 

3. As pi’onouns in the ace. case, and sometimes in 

the dat. 

4. As the agential case of the pronouns with the 

preterite of trans. verbs. 

Examples ;■ — 

1. Biderod, thy father ; cemus, her eye. 

cor nafar so, four of them ; stvos, the bottom of 
it ; rd’us nazlk itn, the road to (of) it is short ; 
hama mo, all of us ; ml kOrodo, these doings of 
yours. 

2. az visas, from the direction of him, from him. 

3. dUstus na dore, I don't like him ; kakits veka, kiss 

her; me’s evine, me vecine 'S, I shall see him, 
I may see him. 

4. ud did ? did you see well ? 

When the introductory pronoun in the nom. immediately 
precedes the agential form of the pronoun in the 1st and 
2nd sg., elisions take place, giving mem and ta’d. 
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In addition to the above the following forms also occur 
in the singular ; — 

1st. ml, me, me. 

2nd. de, dl. de. 

3rd. se, se, si. sV. 

These forms are rather obscure. They seem to be 
invariably employed as the agent cases with the perf., 
impf., and plup. tenses. These tenses have an optional 
prefix i-, e-, and what sounds as me ml karta, I have 
done, might be explained as me 'm { = itm) ricarta. But 
this would not explain all the cases in which the mi, de 
forms are found. It would be necessary to assume that 
these combinations had been misunderstood and the 
resulting ml, de, etc., had been generalized, and se formed 
on their analogy, in order to account for their common 
appearance with the pretixless preterite, and otherwise 
where they are not in contact with the j^refix, as in the 
following examples : — 

y. me mo ciime me nisCm i in dod, I showed him this 
thing. 

k. oi'ina rd se vort herdbev i 2 >ddiMli, he brought the 
mirror (and put it) in front of the king. 

k. se qabrd kah, he agreed. 

y. me smvodus m'istet, I took a copy of it. 

y. in kaus i me se undis ikavto, he has exchanged my 
shoes. 

y. me mo Jcdr'e ml ne‘ kartn, I have not done this thing. 

In other cases it is open to suspicion that the prep. 
e (c, i) play.s a similar part to the prefix. 

y. me izn me in dod, I gave him permission {me e in, 
or ’m e in). 

y. dusmUn se in dod, he abused him. 

These forms also occur with the force of other oblique 
cases : 

y. given S’ aden, give it a knot, knot it. 
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y. mosi de vis ekiide, I shall strike you with my fist 
(de = de + e ?). 
y. se 'xahar iJcft, inform him. 
k. de hevirah toiye, I shall go with jmu. 

Still further difficulty arises in the case of se, if, as 
seems certain, there is a prep, sis meaning both “ to ” and 
from ”. 

The G.I.P. also gives the prep, e as meaning “ from ” as 
well as “ to ”, and it would often be possible to resolve sis 
into s 4- e = to, or, from it, its ... , the s(e) representing 
the gen. or another obi. case of the 3rd sg. pronoun, 

y. me se himrah soye, I went along with him. 
y. cum se rl uwen, throw something over it. 
y. se siv i pd herlSta, it has gone from under his foot, 
y. se tu, into, or into it. 

Where one might have the O.C.P. man (bah) hamrdhaS, 
(bah) rCfas, az zir i pdxis berun rafta (ast), (halt) til’s. 

In some cases, however, the -s- might be identified as 
the agential ; cem se hem, nod, he shut his eyes = cem us 
(by him) e hem nod, otherwi.se (emus = his eyes, or 
(xm sehem = (asm baham. Similarly, da se fiduna (um 
kust, he touched a certain thing with his hand (lit. he 
struck his hand on something). 

In the following, if it is grammatical, the first se must 
be pure preposition. 

heci se heS faqiri fibyerl se na dode, he used not to give 
anything to any poor people. 

Cases, however, in which the possibility of the idea of 
the 3rd pers. pron. is entirely excluded appear to be rare. 
The approximate meaning is, however, never obscure, and 
I did not fully realize the difficulty of the question of 
parsing while I still had means of making investigations 
at first hand. 

See further §§ 187. 2, a and 192. 1, s.v. se below. 
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178. “■ The Reflexive Pronouns.” 
I have the following forms : — 



J- 

k. 

General. 

? 

yu, acc, yaro. 

sg. 1st. 

yadnin. 

-^adum, -^udum. 

2nd. 

■^adot. ^addd. 

yiidot, yaddd. 

3rd. 

ycid us. 

yadiis, yudos, yiidos, yas. 

pi. 1st. 

yamo. 

yam an. 

2nd. 

■^add. 

? 

3rd. 

yasd. 

yaso, yasun. 

The form 

■^ad is also used 

in combination with the 


pex'sonal pronouns as in O.C.P., e.g. y. ytuf i me, ^ad i to 
(do), -^ad i In, -^ad i mo, i memo, -^ad i ye. 

Also with a noun as k. -^ad i doing, the girl herself, 
O.C.P. -^d % duyiar. 


179. “ The Demonstrative Pronouns.” 
Corrections and variants. 

The following are the forms I have recorded : — 




y* 

k. 

This oxe. 

SO". 

vnii. 

min. 


pL 

inve. 

mlyd, mlyky mlye, mlhe. 


acc. 

mverd. 

ml yerd. 

That one. 

sg- 

In ; o. 

vln ; un ; o. 


acc. 

inrO ; ord. 



pl- 

{t)ue, yelio. 

viyd. vi’d, viye, vihe. 


ace. 

f yerd. 

vierd. 

This same 

ONE. 

sg. mdmlny 

mdmo. mdrno. 

That s.«ie 

ONE. 

sg. mCi’in. 

mdvln, mavO. 


In regard to in. vln, and o, see also § 176. 

The form “ yi, der, er, derjenige I do not know, unless 
it is the “ ya ” in k. yiyal se dil yo kah ya na jayer jxiyu, 
Soiyad sethn fe'iyre, (which from the context might mean) 
she thought in her heart, that is cooked liv^er, perhaps she 
(my neighbour) may give me some of it to eat. 
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It may be worth while to give here the corresponding 
demonstrative adjectives. 


J- 


This. 

sg- 


lllo. 

mil. mo ; ma (once). 


pi. 


ml. 

7 

Th.at. 

sg- 

and pi. 

O. 

o, ot, ho ; un, an. 

This sasie. 



md'mo. 

nidmo. 

That same. 



md'o. 

ma vo : hamo, hemo,’a mo. 

So MUCH AS this. adj. 

and adv, 

candini. 


candinl, zahinat ma kiS, don’t take so much trouble as 
all this. 

So MUCH AS THAT. adj. and adv. canduni. 
canddni mas na, it is not so very big. 


180 . 1 . “ The Interrogative Pronouns." 

Who ? sg. nom. he, Id. pi. kvd, klxvo, Jdho, k'eho (probably 
gen. i Ice. double plurals, hi + ho, cf. yeho). 
acc. kero. kvoro. 

These are y. forms ; k. has ke, Id for nom. sg. 

What ? y. k. ce cl, cl (= cih clz). 
acc. with -rd. 

Which ? y. kdmi, kuinl ; kom yaJd, kum yakl. 

k. favours the forms in u. 

How much ? How MANT ? y. ceni. 

The Interrogative Adjectives may be added : — 

What ? ce, ci. 

Which ? What ? y. k. kum, y. kom. 

How MUCH? How MANA' ? y.k. chi, can. 

2. “ The Relative.” 


Who, which, that. 

y.k. Id, ki ; y. gl (u.sually after a vowel). 

As in O.C.P. ki is only a connective. 

_ Inro so kxdt. 

v. ma'o wodimi ne ki-\ , 

(seta tuman az visus me o. 


this is the same man 


I 


whom thej' struck. 

from whom I want 100 tumans. 
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Note. — bad az &i ki\ had az m&i hi, after tliafc . . . 
Bad az Cri hi dulluq sarus taraHod. after (that, that) the 
barber had shaved his head. 


3. The General Pronouns. 


Corrections and variants. 


“ has,” I do not know used alone in G., except in k. as 
a noun = person. There is also the compound, her has. 

“ hamah," hema. k. ania. 
y. hema i ruj, all the day. 

“ har,” her, ar, etc., is an adjective. It occurs in the 
following composite pronouns : — 


herlce, her lei gi, 
her ce, k. her ce he, 
her Icdmi, her ^udunii, 
k. her Icudicme, 
her ^udunii hi, 
her has, 

herti ; her yahi. 

(commonly 


everyone, whoever, 
whatever. 

each one. 
whoever, 
everyone, 
each one. 

constructed with the plur.). 


y. Her hi mehmun hen, whoever are guests, all the 
guests there are. 

y. Her has yahi sopra ^asb ‘toren, each one bring(s 
his) their own napkin. 

“ Ki,” I only know in compounds; her hi, everyone ; 
y. heslei, k. heshi. no one. 

“ ciml' I do not know. Cum is a noun meaning 
“thing”, cume = something. 

“ bidi,” y. bedi, bdi ; k. bidi, bedi is used as an adv. 
= again. Bedi na dma, he did not come again. I have 
noted it used meaning “ another ” only once in k. ■yadumi 
bedi = some other person, someone else. 

The adj. is y. k. be, be = other. Yahi be might be used 
as a pron. = another, k. hum be .. . na . . . , no one 
else . . . 
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D. VERBS. 

181. 1. “ Remain.s of old Present (-base) Formations. ’ 
Corrections and variants. 

“ him- : brld-, cut.” The forms are said properly to be : 
y. herin- : berid-, k. blrn- : birndd-{bern- : berndd-'), 
but my k. authority constantly uses the y. forms, 
y. chi-, cin- : cendd- 
y. -xarin- (subj. vehrlna) : berid-. 
k. herin-, herin- (subj. verina) : herld-, herld-. erld-. 

I do not know ne -xitrne ” (iiainl-^dirud). y. yfl)’-, 
^7’- : ; k. : ')(art-, eat. 

Add : 

y. darln-, drln- : darld-, teai'. 
k. dern- : derld-. (Cf. Skt. \tdl', drmiti.) 

y. k. astln- : Istkl-, take up, etc. (Cf. Lit.P. sitddan, 
O.C.P. sitCindan : sitdn-, take from.) 

2. “ Phonetic variations of the ending of the root.” 

(a) Final a Dental. 

“ V. kr. bend-, G. bass-, tie.” Cf. G. y. k. bhi- : bast-. 

(b) Labial. 

“asnuv- : asnuft-, hear.” y.dhio{w)- : aSnoft-, k.diinofu')- 
(impv. rekno) : asnuft. 

Add : 

y. niv- : nift-, send, 
y. kcop- : skoft-, Silcopt-, split. 

Palatal. 

(c) “vaj-:vat-, speak.” y. vdj- : ivot- {rot-), k. vdj-, 
vaj-, aj- : vdt-, rot-. 

Add : 

y. k. rlj- : ret-, pour out. 

y. soj- : sot-, k. sdj- : sat- construct (P. sciz-: sdxt-), 
but y. vij- : viyt-, sift. 

Final -2. 

y. vez-, vez-, viz- ; vast-, also vezdd-, k. vezdd-. 
Arvastmlln (in ^ote 1) = (1) to jump (as in a game), 
(2) to give a start (with surprise, etc.). 
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Add : 

y. verOz- : irrOst-, pluck (a flower), sliear (a slieep). 
y. darz : dast-, sew. 
y. giz- : gaSt-. bite. 

y, k. arz- : (h)cdt- (also y. urzit- 1). leave, abandon. 
Probably loan-word.s from Mn.F. : — 

y. iwrdtjz- : pardoyt-. pac*. 
y. tuzn- : toynod-, gallop, 

in place of G. *piirdijj- ; *parddt-, etc. 

3. “ Dittei'ent Boots in Pres, and Pret.” 

How does the matter stand as regards; n'lg- : naU-, 
sit : and SenOj- : Shudt-, to seat ? 

4. “ Varying from Mn.P." 

y. k. kr-, k. ker : y. k. lairt, kerf, kah, to do. 
y. k. dor- : dort-, also dOit-, to possess, etc. 

Add: 

y. k. gOr : garaft-, .seize. 
pes : payod-, cook. 
k- : kapt — kaft-, fall. 

yin- : yanod-, k. yenad, yinod-, read, sing. 
onln- : menOd-, k. mlnod-, etc., (1) remain, (2) 
resemble. 

5. (a) Transfer of Pres. Stem to Pret.” 

‘ KM. k. cm- : cin{d), to collect,” for G. see above 
subsec. 1. There is also a perf. pc. y. cMu. In Ker.P. 
cln- : clnd-. 

Add : 

vez- : vezdd- {vast -) ; vhi- : venod-, throw, Bakhtiari 
van- : vand-. 

(b) “Transfer of Pret. Stem to Pres.” 

Correction : 

The pret. base is kuSt-. Kud- is only the pres, base in 
both y. and k. 

JRAS. 1916. 


.10 
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.•1*? ; 

y. sleep. 

k. also ■ X^'-fl'- 

G. ■■ Foniiatioii of Fret. Base in the C.D. by suffixing 
-ii(d). -d(d) to the Pres. Base, especialh^ in such vbs. as 
in Mn.P. have the Intin. in -idan." 

The suffix is in G. y. -od. k. -ad. -od. Intin. -ddrnaii, 
-ddmun. Especially in k. the d is frequently dropped 
when followed by a vowel, and dropped or changed to 
t when final 

Add : 

Equivalents of examples given from other dialects. 

G his- : hisod-, P. hasld. 
part- : gartod-, P. gurdld-. 

This formation is very common in G., even when the 
corresponding verb in 3[n.P. has not got -Id-, e.g. ; — 

G. zonodman, P. danistan. 

iM'nOdmiin, P. Icandan. (Is Af 7 . kanal, dig, p pc. 
haiwde, a mere coincidence ? Af 7 . d, like G. d, 
corresponds to original «.) 

“ G. snas- : siiasad-.” I do not know the hitter form, 
which, however, probably exists as a new formation. 
I would give : 

y. (1st sg. pres.) hsiads-e : s'^noj^t-, isnoyd-, recognize. 

For “• G. *i<t- : isfad- ” read: y. k. w-Uf- ■. iv-Ulod- 
( = O.C.P. uu-istadan ?). 

y. k, lieni-ust- : hem-iisfOd-, k. -ad-, to stand up. 

182. The P erson endings of the Present.” 
y. k. sg. 1. -e, -e. 

2. -i (k. occasionally -e). 

3. -a, -e. 
pi. 1. -ini. 

2. -it (sometimes approaching -id). 

3 -hi, -in, -en, -an. 
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The -e of the 1st and 3rd sg. are not, however, identical ; 
there is always some subtle ditference between them 
which the Gabr never fails to recognize. 

“ The Fret, base is identical with the 3rd sg. Fret.” 

Add: — with, however, the following exceptions : — 

3rd sg. pret. (alternative forms), hah (kartmun), bah 
{hartman), So {Sudiiirm), ho {*hddiiiun), -^alt (-^artmun). 
Also such cases as do for dod. 

“ The Fresent base is identical with the 2nd sg. Imperv.” 
AcZcZ with, however, the following e.xceptions : — 

kd, kw (pres, base kr-): ho hah),(hr-) ; So (s-); hu, ho, 
(h-)] k. ■)^o (x>'-< 3 '- k. va, k. vd. vd 

(y. k. vdj-, k. vdj-, aj-). 

For the impv. preti.xes see § 183. 

Dodmun, to give, has 2nd sg. impv. adan, aden, beside, 
(Jte, tide, the pre.s. being kte, e'te, etc. hodman, to place, 
has 2nd sg. impv. One, pres, base -n{e)-. In these cases 
the initial vowels are mood or tense prefixes. 

“ The person endings in general agree with those of 
Mn.F. and are to be similarly explained.” 

Add : This is clear in G. from the negative forms, 
e.g. ikrita, etc. (r. § 170), though the accompanying long 
vowel in some cases re([uires explanation. 

183 . “ Tense and 3Iood Farticles.” 

1. “ G. V-. a. before the Impv.” 

Corrections, etc. : 

G. y’. k. ve-, re-, vi-, va- ; usually v before a vowel. 

“Impv. without particle, va , speak. ’ 

The prefix is rarely omitted, and I have never met veva 
without it. Examples of omission are : hu, (*hodmun) 
and ne {nodmnn). 

Ve-, etc., however, disappears after the negative particles 
(whether the mood is impv. or subj.) ma, and na. Also 
usually (?) when there is a separable prefix, e.g. ar-clnit, 
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pick up ! vd{ ve)ka, open ! But (ve)verkii, put on (clothes), 
draw (water). 

Other prefixes in use with tlie iinpv. are : — 
i-, in vkw = ve'ku, do ! 


a-, d-, a-, appeai'ing in : 
y. k. agor. 

athi, adan, ate. 
dhen, aben. 
y. dpran. 
y. d^dpt, k. a^ibft. 
k. subj. ajpxus'Im. 


P. higl)\ 

P. hidih. 

P. bihand. 

G. vb. pnrdntmim. 
P. biy^db. 


d-, appearing in ; 
y. diven. 
dnlg. 
une, ima. 
y. k. ary. 


G. vb. renodmun, throw. 
P. binisln. 

P. binili. 

P. bin:. 


be-, bi-, appearing in : 

y. k. bl'O,, come I and be'dr, bring I 
(with some latitude of vowel sounds in each case). 


“ Negative Imperative.” 

G. met-, md- replaces the affirmative impv. particle. 
Sg. makd, pi. ma'ikrit, don’t do ! 

(In O.C.P. nakiin is in much more common use than 
maJeun.) 

As in O.C.P. the subj. with ?(« is frequently used for 
the impv. ; Bedl inose kvre na ikrl, don’t do such a tiling 
again ! 

(6) “ The prefix r- used with the Present to which it 
gives the force of a Subj. or Fut.’’ 

Corrections and variants. 

Fe-, etc., is in G. only u.sed with the force of the pres, 
subj., not of the fut. It is dropped in the negative 
after na. 

'■ Fut. G. vile, thou wilt come.” 

I have never heard such a form, and failed to get it 
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authenticated. Only the pres, forms are used with the 
sense of tlie fut., e.g. ito'e, I sliall come, etc. 

Where the prefixes a- and u- appear in the impv. they 
similarly appear in the pres. subj. Be-, hi- also appears 
in the subj. of oniodmun, come ( r. § 189), and of 
Lvortman, bring, e.g. 3rd pi. k. he’dren. 

(c) “ The prefix v- before the simple and the composite 
Preterites in the KM (but not in G. ?)." 

The ve- prefix does not appear in G. before either 
simple or compound pret. tenses ; 

(cZ) nor before the infin. 

2. “ G. e- (H.Sch. )te-, but pronounced e-).” 

Add: 

G. y. k. i-, e-, e- : also k. he- {h pi'onounced). 

This prefix is usually elided after a preceding vowel : 
y. hey' -xiiduiyii kl rnoy'o zona, whoever knows me. 

The a- and u- prefixes appear in the same verbs which 
take them in the subj. and impv. Vide preceding sub- 
sections. 

(a) “It precedes the pres, without appearing markedly 
to modify its meaning.” 

In y. it appears rather to be essential to the pres, indie., 
just as mi- is in O.C.P. It frequently disappears by 
elision as already remarked. 

In k. it appears to be less essential, and it is often 
omitted even when preceded by a consonant. 

As in the KM. it comes, at anj' rate frequently, between 
a separable prefix and the verb, e.g. ; 

avi-goren, they hold up {ay'garaftmun). 

cerd-kyen, they put on (clothes). 

But i'vi.ika = (?) O.C.P. uxrmi-ist ad. 

In y. (k.) red'ki'k, ncfi-kye, ma'i'krit. I may do, I may 
not do, don’t do ! the i- is perhaps euphonic. I have 
ve'kere, without it. 

As in the KM. this prefix does not, I think, normally 
bear the accent. 
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In y. it appears ^yith the force of tlie pres. subj. in 
the, h'hi, etc., beside ve'he, ve hi, etc., I nia}^ become, etc. 
{*bddmun). 

(6) “ Before the Fret, to which it gives the sense of tlie 
Imperf. G. e'cerddin(d), they were grazing. ’ 

The {d) is certainly not G. For the impf. and its 
prefixes, also the perf. and pliip., see below, § 187, 1, c. 

3. et-, t-, d-. 


(a) Before the pres, in G. it would appear to occur in 
the case of particular verbs.” 

Corrections and variants. 

G. y. k. itd'e, I am coming, v. § 189. 


I am bringing. 


y. it'ore\ 
k. it'dr'ej 

The only other verb in which I have found it is 
hem-uStodmion, to stand up. 3rd sg. pres. y. henvit-usta 
(contrast impv. 2nd sg. liem-ust). 


This prefix appears only in the pres, indie, with pres, or 
fut. force. It is dropped after the negative particle no, 
in nota, no'ita, etc. (for na + it'of), in which the -ta is 
the ordinary ending wliere there is a negative, v. § 170. 
I have no examples of the other two verbs in the negative. 

(6) “ Before the Preterite. Apparently not in Gabri.” 

On the contrary, it appears in the impf. of the first two 
of the verbs just mentioned. I do not know about the third. 

Oniodnidn, come, impf. sg. 1st, y. f'dmode and t'omaiye. 
V. § 189. k. 3rd pi. herit-6mdyen,t\iQy used to come out, 
and t'dmoden. 

Wortmun, bring, y. nan, torta = P. na bayad award. 

k. suJcr i -yiida so ya tort, they kept I'endering praise 
to God. 

This brings G. usage into line with what is recorded of 
the KM. 


4. I he pai'ticle ml is non-existent or very rare in G.” 
It does not exist in G. proper ; I have only met it in 
quotations from Lit.P. 
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184. “The Pa.ssive construction of Transitive Preterites.” 

UO ‘'Trade um kert." 

The logical subject is frequently, but not necessarily, 
omitted when it is a pronoun. As stated in tlie note to 
the text, the agential pronoun niaj' stand at the beginning 
of a sentence. The example given, “ us icot,” he said, is 
very common in narrative. 

(b) “The Contaminated Construction." 

This is extremely common. Indeed, the use of -ru 
appears to me to conform very much with that of -rd in 
O.C.P. It is doubtful whether tliere is much appreciation 
in G. of the passive nature of the pret, construction. 
Examples : — 

y. Jce rd ’d dl ? whom did t'ou see 1 

y. fulWna 1ms rd cCiv us kust, he beat so and so. 

y. In rd rn'e pe nift, I .sent him hack. 

k. suruS I'd se kamer i mural sau'drl us hast, he tied 
the end (of tlie thread) to the waist of the black-ant. 

(c) “ Iniiuence of the Trs. Constr. on the Intrs.” 

“ me . . . om ne-su, I liave not gone.” 

I think I have occasionally met similar cases, but they 
are rare, and I can tind no example in my MSS. 


185. “ Auxiliary Verbs.” 

1. (a) “ From the root ah-, to be.” 

The forms of the ordinaiy “enclitic” verb, derived from 
dah- and other sources which I have found in use, are as 
follows : — 

y- 

Pres. .sg. 1 . -e, -e. -e. 

2 . -I. -i. 

3. -un,-une', -na, -one, -une'. -ne, -ne. 

-ne. -ne. 


pi. 1. -im. 

■2. -It. 

3. -an, -en, -en. 


-im. 

-it. 

-hi, (y)hi. 
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The “ -na " forms of the 3rd sg. are used after vowels, 
<ti cl na / wliat is it ? but also less fre(|uentl\’ after 
consonants, e.g. k. 100 tumun qlmatui ne, 100 tumans is 
its price. 

“ one. oni, uua, etc. ’ 

I know only the following forms, which I have already 
given above : 3rd .sg. y. -un, -line. k. -one, -une. 

There are, however, some other forms in n with i- or e- 
as initial vowel. 

2nd sg. k. Ice'ini (beside Ice l, kail), who art thou ? 

3rd sg. y. kl'ene, k. ke'ine. who is it ? k. cr'eaa. what 
is it ? 

Perhaps there is a 3rd pi. in the -unan of the 
following : k. hahem qdrdnan (? = qa.hr unan), they are 
quarrelling. 

(6) “ Independent Auxiliary from ah-." 

The forms I have met with are ; — 


7' 

k. 

.sg. 1. he. 

hi he. 

2. he. 

hi. 

3. ha, a. 

ha. 

pi. 1. him. 

(? him.) 

2. hit. 

(? hit.) 

3. hen. 

hen. 


In the negative ; — 

sg. j'. k. 1. nehL pi. jv (and k. ?) 1. uehlm. 

2. nel. 2. ne if. 

3. naha, na. 3. nehen. 

The 3rd sg.s affirmative of the enclitic auxiliarv. -uv, 
and of thi.s, ha, appear to be practically identical in sense 
and use. 

The contracted negative 3rd sg. na {naha). which is 
generally used, has to be carefully di.stinguished from the 
affirmative -na of the enclitic auxiliarv. 
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2. ‘’From tlie root bii-. become. " 

The followini;’ are the principal forms which I have 
noted, with the tense and mood prefixes: — 

Inqiv. so-, ba, ho. >'e'hri. pi. bit. 

Pre.sext (Axn Fctlre). 


Indie, so-. 1. i'b-e. 

2 . ihJ. 

3. ibat. 

Subj. sg. 1. >-e'l)e. k'be. 

2. rehi. ebt. 

3. rebut, ebuf. 


pi. 1. ibirn. 

2. ibit. 

3. ibe’n, iben. 
etc., endings as in 

indie. 


There is no essential difference y. as given above and k. 
I have k. 2nd sg. fut. ebt. In .snbj. k. 3rd sg. hiit is 
common, and I have no forms with prefix e-. 


Preterite. 

Indie, sg. 1. hii'e. pb 1. ho’lrn. 

2. hd'i. 2. bo'lt. 

3. bo, bull. 3. bo'eii. 

There is no radical ditferenee between the y. forms, as 
given above, and k. 

3rd sg. bub i.s said to be y.. and bO k,. but from both 
source.s I have bd g-enerally and bub. occasionally. A y or 
It. glide is common between the vowels, especially the 
former. Thus: Lst sg. bO'r. bdye.ov hohe 3rd pi. 6oe?i, 
bdyen, boheii. also hoiyen. and k. b<ni. 

In k. there also appears to be a 3rd sg. boye. 

luipf. I have in both y. and k. 3rd .sg. iho. 


Perfect. 

y- 

I^articiple. 7b<lu. 

Indie, sg. 1. Jbdr. 

2. 7 belt. 

3. tbtht. 
pi. I. Ibdlm. 

2. lJ)tl7t. Ibdtd. 

3. 7t>dun. 


k. 

beda, bida, {ibdce). 

bide. 

hecll. 

beda, bida. 
bklim. 

{ ? bMit.) 

( ? hedhi.) 
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Pluperfect. 


y- 

Inclic. sg-. 1. ihJit Jio'e. 

2. llnld hoi. 


3. ibda ho {huh). 


k. 

('hedo hu’e.) 
{iheda hfrl.) 

hed<i ho. 


And so on, ihda, heda remaining invariable. 

From k. source I have frequently had ibda forms, hut 
from y. only ibda fornrs. 

I have k. mihil.ihi for Lit.P. rnlhCiXand, once only. 
Forms in the negative. I liave the followino- : — 

Impv. sg. y. ma ho. 

Pres, indie. 3rd sg. na(i)hrda.. k. 2nd sg. na hly'e, 
3rd, na hate. 

Pres. subj.(?) k. 2nd sg. na hlye. In any ca.se the 
prefix is dropped, e.g. na hi, no. hat. 

Pret. indie, k. 3rd sg. na. hoye ( with impf. force, 
glos.sed as equivalent of P. namliud). 

3. “ Fi'oin root .s-r-. 

Apparently only in G. sometimes used as an Auxiliary 
Vb., and perhaps in Bebh. Otherwise in the C.D. and 
usually in G. it has preserved the older meaning of ‘ go 


Corrections and luiriants. 

I am not aware of the use of G. sod at an {.sHdiiiuii) as 
an auxiliary unless it be so considered in its occasional 
idiomatic use in y. (and in k. ?) with the pret. base of 
a trans. vb., with a pa.ssive .sense, e.g. ; 

darid Utn, (it) has been torn ('■ gone torn ”). 
sonod Uta, rubbed (polished ?). 

sorid ista, rubbed down, worn away. 

ta^t i ramus sovld Uta, the sole of the shoe has got worn 

down. 

ret isii.t, it gets spilt. 

There is a parallel idiom with oinodinan, to come; 
mart Hot : mart anna : darid dot {uma), where it 
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supplied the intrans. of the trans. vbs. mrirtmiin , to break, 
and clarldman. to tear. 

For the conjugation of sodnian see | 189 below. 


186 . '■ Participles and Infinitive. 

1. Tlie Pres. Pc. appears to be foreign to the C.D. " 

Add : 

The only forms showing pre.s. pc. endings whicli I have 
met with ai'e : 3 -. pam’nfZrt, bird ; y. hero^rnda, seller : in 
the latter of which the borrowed ending has been added 
to a true G. base. In O.C.P. the pre.s. pc. is dead and 
onlj" appears in a few noun forms. 

G. dura-vez, lying, untruthful, " beside durO.vlz, 
duroviz; I have also diii'Ci-vaj, Ij’ing. 

Of what G. vb. is viz the pre.s. base ? It looks like 
a borrowing from some other dialect. 

2. “ Preterite Participle. 

1 . from old p. pc. in -ta- (extended) ta-ka. 

2 . new formations from vb. stem plus -ta. 

Of these ( 1 ) identical with Pret. Stem ; ( 2 ) chiefly used 
in compound Pret. forms."’ 


Corrections anid variants. 

I would give the forms quoted and suggested in the 


text as follows ; — 

y.li. kart, ko.h : karta. 
y. ivut : ivota. 

y. k. vast : rasta. 

y. did, di : dlda. 

y. dod, do ; doda. 

y. k. oma : omda. 

y. .sail, so : i-stu. 


k. so : seda. 

y. kasod {kisod) : kasoda {kisodu). 

(Minor k. variants of some of above have been referred 
to earlier. For the variations of the initial vowel of oma, 
omda, see § 189.) 
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See also ji. pe. of *bC>(Iiiirin, § ISo. '2. above. 

Witli tile contracted, or short, pret. form, IciiJi. l.-i'ih. 
are to be compared haJt -.hart, \nli Among tlie 

extended forms the reduced Ichia. ("edd. and ''eside 

ktnOda, ceiioda.o.nd p'ixOda re.specfcively, are to be noted. 


y. ine m i 


ikenuda ' 
[kemc I 


bo, I had dug. 


3. “ Infinitive. 

(i. In G. Pret. Base + -ratra.” 


Corrections and '•ariauis. 

All the a'ii in the examples are pronounced y. 0, k. d, d. 
Justi gives -trail, -d /■(dm (-tcnn. -draa) with change 
of m to '■ characteristic of Kurdi.’’ 


Add : 

-man is the suffix ordinarily in use, but -van also 
exist.s. 

There is no reason to bi-iug in the -f, -d of the pret. base 
in one case and not in the other. 

It is probably correct to regard the -ntan and -van as 
being identical in origin. 

There are in G. several examples of the change in — > 
where m is intervocalic, e.g. na/iiiid: 'niwak, salt. 

The reverse process — the nasalization of a non-nasal 
labial — ma^' also be remarked in several P.Ar. L.W.s, 
e.g. Ar. Icihrit — G. kenirit. .sulphur, matches. 

“ Less frequent in G. is the borrowed infin. form of the 
Lit. Language, e.g. x'irtcii, to eat. " 

Add: 

In y. I have met, I think, no example of the borrowed 
infin. Instances occur occasionally in k. 

In k. the -t of final -kt of a pret. base is frequently 
dropped before the intin. sutli.x, e.g. : 

r(i,s(t)itiri n, to run away. Aendsmun, to seat. 
basnian. to tie. iicnrismti.n, to write. 
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187. “ Tenses and Mood.s. 

1. Simple Tense';.” 

Add: 

(а) There are, ]iij\\'ever, excejitiou.s to tlie fact of 2tid 
■SO', iinpv. (less its prefix) ropreseiitinij the pres, hase of 
tlie vb., e.g. I'e'kn. do thou, pres, base y. kr-. k. ker-. 
{See § 182 above.) 

It is not true of G. to say that tlie impv. prefi.x is 
optional. Bu i^hridmun) appear.s almost ahvat's to 
dispense with it, and it disappears after the negative 
particle, but otherwise it is always, as far as I have 
observed, present. For its various forms v. | 18.3. 1. 

The 2nd pi. impv, and 2nd pi. indie, are. without 
exception that I know of, identical in form, the prefixes 
being in both cases disregarded. 

(б) The Present. 

For the forms of the pres, indie, prefix see § 183. 2. 
In y. I do not think that it is ever regularly omitted, 
though when preceded by a vowel it is frequently elided. 
The t of the it- prefix in itoe, itore certainly' never 
disappears. In k. the prefix e- is frequently dropped. 

For the forms of the pre.s. .suhj. prefix ride § 183. 1 
above. The re-, etc., prefix is only dropped after the 
negative particle. As far as my examples go, the 
particular form of the prefix ( re-, a-, a-) favoured by 
a verb in the impv. is preserved by it in the subj. 

The prefix hi-, he- only appears with the verbs 
oinodmun and iriirfmtin. As these verbs are also almost 
alone in taking the if- prefix in the indie., it looks as if 
they may have been borrowed bodi!\' from some other 
dialect. 

(c) ‘‘ The Preterite. 

The prefix e-, a- may precede the Pret., giving it the 
force of an Impf.” 

Add : 

Vide § 183. 2 (6). 
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Tlie i/iijff. ot' I niruiitt. verbs appears normally to be the 
form of the pret.+ prefix i-. 

y. i nastu. she was sitting; y. k. iho. he was. 
k. itersntjen. they were afraid; i/e /t , they used 

to remain; i<juertiltlen. they used to wander about; 
i'duray^sdd, it was glittei-ing. 

The prefix it-, t- appears again in the case of the verbs 


omod/m it n 

and u'urtmu n. i 

§ 189. 


y. k. me 

to mode. 

and. 

me lomanje. 

I wa.s coming. 

k. ord pi. < 

iomil tje n. 




k. sukr 

i x^dlCi : 

rd so 

yd tort, the}’ 

kept on giving 

thanks to 

God. 




The standard par 

adigm 

of the imjif. 

of a truns. vb. is 

as follows 

: — 





y. sg. 1. 

me 'm vkarte, I was 

doing. 


2 

ta 'd 

e'kartL 



3. 

In '*■ 

e'karte. 



pi. 1. 

mo mo ’karte. 



2^ 

hi Hid 

do’ karte. 



3. 

ye .so 

’karte. 



It .should be noted, liowever, that the sing, forms are 
pronounced as me ml harth ”, etc., and the analysis above 
is tentative. 

Note that the ‘-l-a.rte ” and similar forms are differentiated 
from the perf. pc. by the final vowel -e instead of -a. 
y. me mo leave mi kurte, I was doing this, 
y. me mo hove dii na karte, I was not doing this, 
k.. however, seems also to use the shorter form of pc., 
e.g. ; k. x'lit’kesi se kah, he used to collect firewood. 

k. fanrl se dirist ikah, he used to put it right at once, 
k. muddati der ziadun se. ser ibert, ve knedrd Se ruj 
ikerf, he was passing a long time in prison and kept 
turning the nights into day. 

I have a similar example in y. ; 

y. kero ’s kkust? whom was he striking ? 
beside : y. kero ’s kust ? whom did he strike ? 
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It will be noticed that the iuipf. has often a frequentative 
sense. 


Tice Continuous Tenses. 

When stress i.s Jaid on the actual course of the action 
a special idiom is used in both x. and k. This consists of 
tlie pres, or impv. of the principal verb preceded by the 
.same tense of tlie verb (lortniDn. The sense seems to 
correspond almost exactly with the English “ to be in the 
act of 

This idiom in the past gives the true impf. Examples : — 
Intrans. verb. 


, , I tomode. I was coming, 
y. sg. 1. me done ■ . 

I to nun ye. 

, I tornddl. 

2. ta dortl ■ 

( toniaiyt. 


3. fu dortn 


i tomodn. 


1 'toma. 

pi. 1. vin dfniJin itomoii/tm. 

2. sunin. dortit itomaiylt. 

3. ye dorten itoinn i yen. 

(In the plural presumablj’ also dorfim itomodlin, etc.) 


Trax.s. verb. 

V. sg. 1. me dorle ni tknrte. I was doing. 

V O O 

2. tn doiil d ekarte. 

3. in dortn s eknrte. 

pi. 1. mo dortlni mo ’karte. 

2. .sboud dortit do' knrte. 

3. y'e dorten so ’karte. 

(Read : me dortc mi kaiie. etc.) 

The corresponding present tenses are : — 

Intran.s. y. sg. 1 , me dime ’fO'e, etc. I am (in the act 
of) coming, etc. 

k. me dare imere. I am in the act of dying. 
me dore ikere, ta diiri ikeri, etc. I am (in 
the act of) doing, etc. 


Traxs. 
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Tliese exactly correspond with tlie common idiom in 
Ker.P. : 

daram mcdyam. I am (in the act of) coming; 

ddStam rul'd madam, I was (in tlie act of) coming, 
which I do not recollect to have noticed in other parts 
of Persia. 

2. ” Compound Tenses. 
a. Perfect.” 

The perf. is formed in the case of inirans. verbs In- 
substituting the personal ending.s for the final -a of the 
longer form of the preterite pc. (the perf. pc.). For 
examples see paradigms, § 189. 

In the case of frans. verbs it is formed by using the 
longer form of the pret. pc. (without inflexion) with the 
agential forms of the pronouns. 

The type is: me 'm Ikarta {me ml karta), I have done. 
Vide paradigm, § 188. 

In the case of both intrans. and trans. verbs the i-, e- 
prefix appears to be inherent in the perf. pc. 

Intban.s. 

(All }’.) iLupat — ikafta, a calamity has fallen upon — ; 
mart i'umda, it has broken (intrans.); az safar yomda, 
he has returned from a journey ; ^as yOmdi, you are 
welcome. 

k. ne {na + i t) umde, I liave not come. 

Trans. 

y. so kafan o dafan ikarta, they have buried him. 

y. sikdp iburta, it has taken a crack, it has cracked. 

3 ’. tdllm se zim ujarafta, lie has learned. 

k. “ me ml ne dida,” I have not .seen (it). 

k. chi se xarj ikarta ? how much has he expended ? 
The prefix is perhaps to be seen in the 3 -. forms tshr, 
ihdu. 

For the possible bearing on the question of the form 
of the agential pronoun (having the vowel after the 
consonant), v. § 177. 
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Add : 

Pres. Perf. Subj. 

IXTRAXS., pei'f. pc. + pres. subj. of *hodii\a n witliout 
prefix. 

y. rue omdn he, I may Iiave come, 
y. in omda hut, lie may have come. 

Traxs., tlie form of tlie perf. indie. + hat (invariable 
prefixless 3rd sg. .subj. of *hi>d raun). 

me . . . nil hirfu hat. I may have done, 
y. in mo hare m Iv.rfa had, lie may have done thi.s. 
y. me mo hore nii ne karta had, I may not have done 
thi.s. 

'k. juhade mo he teiia dilta ngl na ddrtu had, so that 
she may not liave had vexation (from being) 
alone (= might not be vexed by being alone). 

(6) “ Pluperfect.” 

IXTRAXs., perf. pc. + pret. of *hodmdn. 

y. me umda hod, I had come. 
ta thnda hod, etc. 

Ill omida ho, etc. 

etc. 

y. fid ana 1ms mo gape se vie iSta hah (bo), this matter 
liad pa.ssed from the memory of .so and so, i.e. lie 
had forgotten it. 

k. ager ne nasta hohim, if we had not .sat (down), 
k. yenuge ser i miindra merta ho, the woman had died 
on the top of the minaret. • 

Trax.s., tlie form of the perf. indie. + 3rd sg. pret. of 
*hodmd.n. 

y. me — mi harta hO, I had done, etc. 
ta — dl karta ho. 
in — se karta ho. etc. 

j. X^'do faldna ka.s me ivota ho. I had .said to so 
and so. 

jR.vs. 1'J16. ."1 
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k. jaiL-ahu^ si rota ho, lie had answered him. 
k. ve riime uS ne ixco’ta ho, and he had eaten nothing. 
(c) “ The Future.'’ 

Add : 

There are two ways of expressing the future with parts 
of the loan-word xAstan. 

1. The 3rd sg., yixhad (xohad) with the pres. subj. 

inflected. 

y. me ve'ikre, I shall (will) do. 

in x^had ve'ikra, he will do. 

2. The pres, indie, of x^ustan inflected as in O.C.P., with 

the invariable pret. base. 

y. me xoham (xdham) kart {kah), I shall, or will, do. 
in xokad kart {kah), he will do. 

The second alternative is an exact reproduction of 

0. C.P. usage, man ;;^k!/ia7n kard, etc. 

Where there is no special emphasis, or expression of 
determination, certainty, etc., the future is expressed by 
the pres, indie. This is also the case in O.C.P. 

I know nothing of the “ true Gabri forms, pres. sg. 

1. vue, 2. vd, 3. ca. Pret. vat, vkut”. 

But the impersonal : 

Pres. y. u, vd, at, vdt] k. vd (o), wd{l), 

Pret. y. vydst ; k. vvdst, vi'dst, 
meaning “ivish, desire, ^vant (to) ”, are worth noting. 
me ine'd{t), 4- acc. = I want (something). 
me me'u{t), -f subj. = I want to do (something), 
y, 7ne kdrt me'd, I want a knife, 
y. kuml rd de'u, which do you want ? (sg.). 
k. me terd mevo, I want you. 

y. hiza me vydsta nun vehrlne, yesterday I (have) 
wanted to buy bread, 
k. me vi/dst vi^e, 1 wanted to go. 

The pron. scheme with this vb. is similar to that with 
the perfect tenses. 
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188. “ Paradigm of a Transitive Verb. ” 

y. k. 

Infix, votmun, ivotmitn (to [vdtmiin, votnimi.] 

speak, say, tell). 

Impv. sg. 2. ve'vu. ve'vd, vtfci, vg'vo, 

pi. 2. ve'cujit. ve-vdj. 

Present. 

Indie, sg. 1. me tvaje. me tvdje, tvaje, etc. 

2. ta e vaji. M&o: aje,aji,aja,ajim 

3. in e'vaja. njit, (viyd) ajhi. 

pi. 1. md e-vajlm. 

2. sumo e'vajlt. 

3. iye e'lxijen. 

Subj. sg. 1. me ve-vaje, etc. -vdj-, and -vaj-. 
(inflections as 
in indie.). 

Preterite. 

Indie, sg. 1. me — umvdt{wdt). — vat, — vot {ivOt). 

2. ta — ud vot. 

3. In — id rot. 
pi. 1. md — md vot. 

2. snmo — db vot. 

3. iye — so vot. 

Imperfect. 

Indie, sg. 1. me — ml vote 

(wote). [ — rate], — vote {irote }. 

2. ta — di vote. 

3. in — si vote. 

Perfect. 

Indie, sg. 1. me — ml rota — vdta ,[ — 

(ivdta). 

2. ta — dl vota, etc. 

Subj. sg. 1. me — ml vota [ — -vdta bat]. 

(ivota) but. 

2. ta — di vota but, etc. 

Partic. vota (ivota). vdta, vota. 
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y. k. 

Fli^perfect. 

Indie, sg. 1. me — mi vdta [ — eCrfa iiLi]. 

( tvofd) halt (bo). 

2. t<t — di Cota hah 
(ho), etc. 

Xotes. — 1. Square brackets denote that thougli I have 
not recorded the form it certainly exists. 

2. For the pronunciation of initial v- before D, vide 
§ 163, addition. 

3. For variations in the pronunciation of the prefixes 
e- and ve-, see || 183. 2 and 183. 1. 

4. For variation.s in the pronunciation of tlie agential 
pronouns and the question of the consonant + vowel 
forms, see § 177 in two places and § 187. 2. 

5. For variations in the personal endings see § 182. 

189 . “ Paradigm of an Intransitive Verb. ’ 

The conjugation of y. -iodman, y. k. iiulmfin (to go), 
is as follows : — 

Infix, .^odmtln, Hudmiin. 

Present. 

Indie, sg. 1. iHe. pi. 1. iSim. 

2. i'&i. 2. i-mf. 

3. 3. i'xeii. 

Subj. .sg. 1. ce'-sc, etc. (endings as in indie.). 

There is no essential ditterence in the present tense 
between y. and k. 

Preterite. 

Indie, .sg. 1. w'e. pi. 1. .sdum. 

2. HO'l. 2 . So- it. 

3. .so, S(ih. 8. So'hi. 

The same remarks appl^' as in the case of ho-e. ” ; see 

§ 185. 2. 3rd .sg. Sah is .said to be specially y., but so 

appears to be the common form everywhere. 
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The y and A glides are common. In k. there is also 
a 3rd sg. (affirmative), idye. 

Imperfect. 


Indie. I have 3rd sg. k. 

■i'So and he'io. 

Perfect. 

y- 

k. 

Indie, sg. 1. 

Tste. 

iede. 

2. 

■lit i. 

ied 1. 

3. 

ista. 

ikla. 

pi. 1. 

lithn. 

iedZm. 

2. 

Titit. 

iedzt. 

o 

Jsten. 

ieden. 

[Subj. sg. 1. 

Zita be. 

.^eda he. 

2. 

Zita bl, 

ieda bz, 


etc. 

etc.] 

Partic. 

Zita. 

ieda. 

Pluperfect. 

Indie, sg. 1. 

iila bo'e. 

ieda bo e. 

2. 

Zita b&Z, 

ieda bo”! 


etc. 

etc. 


{Uta and shla invariable, bo'e inflected as in 
§ 185, .subsec. 2 above). 


Negative form.s. 

Impv. k. ma'io. 

Pres, indie, (and fut.) y. sg. 1, na ^tma ; 3, na dCitd ; 

k. sg. 2, na Hye; 3, na Side. 

Pret. and iinperf. k. sg. 3, na soya, na, soye. 
y. omodman : omdun (? = om(o)d(v)an), k. (<'), 
(to come). 

Impv. sg. 2, bra, bS'o. 

pi. 2, be'oylt (y. tO'it. once). 

Presext. 

Indie, .sg. 1. it-o’k pi. 1. ito im. 

2. it-fyi. 2. it O’ It. 

3. itoi. 3. ito'hi. 
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Subj. Sg. 1. bvyovye. 

pi. 1. bvyo'ylm. 

be<rye. 


2. hvo-yi. 

2. bryd'ylt. 

3. bl-yof. 

3. bl-y&yen. 

Preterite. 


Indie, sg. 1. omai'e. 

pi. 1. omavyim. 

2. dmai-yi. 

2. omoi'it. 

3. oma. 

3. omoi'en. 

Imperfect. 


Indie, sg. 1. it'omod'e. 

pi. 1. it-dmod'im. 

2. itoinod-i. 

2. it'omod lt. 

3. it'dmdda. 

3. itomod'en. 

Also : me dorte ’tomode, - 

etc., and me dorte ’tomaiy'e, 

etc. ; V. § 187, 1, c. 


Perfect. 


Indie, sg. 1. omd'e. 

pi. 1. omd'lm. 

2. omd'l. 

2. omd'lt. 

3. omd'a. 

3. omd'en. 

Subj. sg. 1. omda bL 

etc. 

2. oinda hi. 


3. omda b fit. 


Partic. omda. 


Pluperfect. 


Indie, sg. 1. omda b&e. 

etc. 

2. omda bo'l. 


3. omda bah 

{bo). 


Notes. 

1. There is an immense amount of vowel and glide 
variation permitted. Thus pres, indie, as given, or with 
tj or h glide. 

Pret. -ay-, -aiy-, -ai-, -oi-. 

3rd sg. oma, ama, tlma, uma. 

Perf. 6-, d-, 0 -, U-, u-vida. 

Impv. and subj., the prefix vowel varies bi-, be-. 
The first glide appears and disappears, e.g. blyot, 
be dt. The second glide similarly, e.g. be-o'i. 
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2. The forms given above ai’e primarily y., but they all 
also stand good for k. 

The following special k. forms and variants may be 
added : — 

Impv. sg. 2, hlvra, biV7'e (biic-), (etym. ?). 

Pres, indie, sg. 1, ’toiye, tOye : 3, ita. 
pi. 3, 

subj. sg. 3, biydt, bi'd; pi. 3, beydn. 

Imperf. indie, pi. 3, {ber)itdmdyhi. 

Pret. pi. 3, dmuyen, amen. 

Perf. indie, sg. 2, Indl ; 3, Inda. 

Perf. partic. Inda. 

3. G.I.P., § 189, note 5. Justi’s Ai' , to be explained 
as h glide, and final h to indicate in Arabic script the 
presence of a final vowel. 

i.e. itot. 

y 

ft f f 

Ibid., note 6. Justi's \, Browne’s i*\. In neither 

case does the second zammah represent the pronunciation 
dma, oina, etc., but never “dmu” ; and possibly dmahen, 
but not “ dmuhen ”. 

The following negative forms of omodmun may be 
recorded : — 

Pres, indie., y. sg. 1. no line. 3. no'lta, nota, note, not. 

k. sg. 2. ndte. 3. nd/ita, no'ite, nota, ndt. 

Pret. y. sg. 3. nd dma. k. no annaiya {oinaiye). 

Perf. indie., y. sg. 3. ne omda. 

190. “ Examples of Perfect and Pluperfect Transitive.” 

(a) Gabri. 

In both the G.I.P. examples note the form of the agential 
pron. se, unexplained but agreeing with what I have given 
above throughout. 

For examples of intrans. verbs and further examples of 
trails, verbs v. S 187. 2. 
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191 . “ Passive and Causative. ’ 

1. “Passive. 

Appears to be rare in the (C) dialects, except as in 
? 184.” 

Yes, this is so. 

“Uses such as (Justi) viit unale bii. it had been said, are 
probably imitations o£ the Lit. Language.” 

I have not met this exact use, but cf. § 185. 3. 

Add : 

The passive is obtained by using the perf. part, (in- 
variable) 'vvith parts of the verb* (inflected), e.g. : 

me Jcusta be. I am beaten. 

me kiAta hod. I was beaten. 

me kmta Ibda bo e. I had been beaten. • 
me IciAta Ibda be. I may have been beaten, 
k. ziinnda ho, be it known (that . . . ). 
k. matlab sdn beraverta na bo. their object was not 
secured. 

2. Cau.sative. 

Corrections and variants. 

I have not met z6uodmun('' rcT;n7dmM?i.”) except as the 
equivalent of P. ddnistan. Zodniun means “ to give 
birth ”, “to have a child” (intrairs.). A woman who has 
Just given birth is spoken of as “ zoda" , used as a noun. 
For “ Jeniik ”, read yhiiaj. 

With lev. siij antulen, P. sozdndlan , cf. G. sujnodmun 
and O.C.P. sazdndan. 

Add : 

The causative is in G. regularly obtained by adding to 
the pres, base of the simple verb -n-, which gives the 
cs. pres, base, and -nod-, which gives the cs. past base, 
e.g. rasodmnn, to arrive, lln.P. rasldan. 

Pres, base, ras-. 

cs. pres, base, rasn-, irasne, I cause to arrive, or 

reach. 
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cs. past base, rasnoil-, me in rasnod, I made it 

reacli. etc. 

But, Pres. base. Past base. 

J-. k. to sit. naSt-. 

cs. y. senaAtmun. to make sit. \. send/-, y. senusf, 

k. senosf-, sundst-. 

O.C.P. nisin- : nisnsf: cs. nisdu- : nisOnd-. 

IV. IXDECLINABILIA. 

192. 1 . “ Independent Prepositions. " 

Of the prepositions given as borrowed from Mn.P., hi, 
he. he, he is in common use in y. and k. ; so also is i/U, but 
as in O.C.P. it takes the izCi fa and is really a noun with 
a preceding preposition understood. 

Der is not very common, its phice being usually taken 
by ta. 

I have frequently met with hn, bo in k., but not in y., 
where it seems alway.s to be replaced by 

Add: 

y. k. az, from. 

y. k. bad az, after, Mn.P. ba'd az. 

y. k. jjfs az, before. 

y. to, td, te\ k. ta, up to. till, Mn.P. id. 

y. k. berl, for, IMn.P. bard'e. 

k. ber, ver, on, upon. 

“ Older forms.” 

y. k. v\, without. 

“ li — an, zu.” I do not know this, nor did my y. 
informant recognize it. There is le, lev equivalent to 
Mn.P. dam = edge, {lev <r- lab ? or lev < — *lev <r- lem 
(edge) <— dam 1 Cf. le-an, § 164.) 

“ Xuda,’ read: y. k. occasionally = with, 

along with (association, instrument, means). 

^ I hav’e once, k. impv. s^. "ffnlt ", but this would seem probably to 
have been a mishearing. 
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y. hrinj ;^a(?o mnska seten, they give lier rice witli 
butter. 

y. ytull yukl ge/w, along with a sheep’s trotter (0. 
y. yac?o/te»i, with each other, together. 

V . ^ado^ ^ j spoke to him. 

01 J 

y. ;;^6<cZo umvi garm vaca rd isiiran, they wash the 
child with tvann water. 

y. ■)^ado irija iberlnan, they cut (it) with a saw. 

“ e = Mn.P. etc;” is certainly- not in common use. y. k. 
az, ez is the common thing. In examples like “ e seng ” 
(§ 190. 1, a) it would easily arise from ez seng — ^ es seng. 
An i, however, occurs in G. after had, fls, and comparatives 
(where O.C.P. has az) which inaj’^ be this e. 

y. had i, ^ns i, nlmrO., after, before, midday, 
y. zotaS vestar i me ne, he is older than I. 
k. drzu de del hersut, the longing may go out from 
(quit) 3 ’our heart. (Perhaps it is contained 
in “ de ”.) 

k. mu ji karl ki i dust i me aroma, this is the action 
that has come from inj’ hand (i.e. that I have 
done), (i dust = az dast ?) 

“e = in, an, zu, gegen,” j^k. e, e, i, k. he = to, etc. 
(corresponding to all uses of O.C.P. hilt, huh). This is 
veiy common in both y. and k. 

kumak i me ’ta, he gives (to) me help. 
vislm i himum, let us go to the bath. 
i har, (to) outside ; i ana, (to) there ; i tu, (to) inside. 
chn tom i fuluna cum kaft, my ej'e fell on such and 
such a thing. 

The above examples are all y., but are good also for k. 

y. k. se, se = to. 

This is common, but it is usually’ difficult to say 
whether it is not to be regarded as s of the 3rd pers. 
pron. + e. Vide § 177 above. 
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y. cum se ri uwen, throw something over it (but cf. 
O.C.P. cTzl ru'aft berincldz). 

y. tiO'e se pis, I went in front ( ? of them). 

y. {cume) dust i icorus ikren, yd se tO^ maknu incin, 
they put the thing into the bride’s hand, or place 
(it) in (her) “ muknu”. 

y. da se f. hem kust, lie put his hand on (= touched) 
such and such a thing. 

Here is it, da ke = hand on, or da iiS e = his hand on ? 
s is rather far from the verb to be the agent, pron. This 
sort of question presents itself in the majority of cases. 
See also, however, examples in § 177 above. 

In the following se = to, appears to be certain ; — 

k. aldi zlyod &e d pirn zdll us dod, he gave a lot of 
money to the old woman. 

k. sarus rd se learner i murcl suivarl baSt, he tied 
the end of it to the waist of the black-ant. 
y. k. ge, se = from. 

I have few examples, and the same difficulty as in the 
last case exists in regard to the s : — 

y. tayta se slv i po bar ista, the plank has slipped from 
under his foot {v. § 177). 

y. se aqab veso, go after or behind (him) (O.C.P. aqabas 
bird or uz ’aqabas). 

y. in se nod vena, he throws from (his) throat, i.e. he 
vomits. 

k. se vis led qyers, inquire from him. 

k. ser riSta se kemer iva kah, he untied the end of the 
rope from his waist. 

“ G. ru, ” ; read y. k. ri. 

Add : 

This is only one of a large .series of nouns which are 
followed by the izdfa and have a preposition expressed 
or understood before them. The same phenomenon is 
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extremely common in O.C.P., from 

which most of the 

(i. forms are borrowed. Examples in 

G. are — 

k. he bare, 

regarding. 

P. dar bdrah i. 

( ( ) boVi, 

on (to) the top of. 

bdld'i. 

k. (sc) der. 

round (it). 

dau r i. 

dim i iber). 

in front of (the door 

), dam i. 

gal i. 

( hang a thing) from 
(.a peg ). 

Ker.P. gal i. 

laid i. 

towards. 

(bah) faraf i. 

hemri, 

along with. 

hamrdh i. 

lu i, 

beneath. 

Id i. 

pa ill, 

beside. 

p>ahlu i. 

k. 

after, in pursuit of. 

O.C.Y. p>ai i. 

pis i, 

to, before (persons), 

pis i. , 

po'i, se p>a, 

beside, alongside of. 

(? pd i, at the 
foot of). 

r%, ie rl, 

upon. 

ru i. 

ser i, 

at the end of. 

sar i. 

siv i, se sir, 

below, beneath, to 
beneath. 

zir i, (bah) zir i. 

tug i, tog i, 

under. 

zir i. 


y. tug i iL'o isiit, it goes under tlie water. 
rej i, vij i, at the side of, beside, kinari,pahlu i. 
y. vej i rali, at the side of tiie road, 
y. vej i me nasta bah, lie was sitting beside me. 

■■ kr. ver = before, witli, = Mn.P. pes.” 
y. k. wer i, ver i. 

y. icer i I , , _ 

• r jidnna has ibiftmun. to send to someone. 

plb 6 I 

y. iver i duM i me ustu bah. he became an expert 
(learnt his trade) at my hands, 
k. ver i soiya be went to sleep in the shade, 

y. k. ves i, vis i = the person, or presence, of someone, 
y. :ur Se rt.s vort. he shoved him. 
y. zarb so vei ikuita, they have struck him. 
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y. her Jcdmi So yaki qiinin so ves garaft. each of them 
oot a qron from (him). 

y. az visits, or az vis i In, nie vyosfa, I liave asked for 
it from him. 

y. me de vis h:aje, I tell you. say to \'ou. 
y. k. tu (itii, se tu) = in. into. O.C.P. tu i. tu. 

In G. til never has the izn/n. It usually comes betu'een 
a demonstrative and the noun, 
y. mo tu sair. in this city. 

k. tip leapt mo ta vah. he fell into the (this) tvell. 

2. “ Verbal Prepo.sitional Pretixes. " 

(«) “ G. a- = Ir. tT- 

in G. dsnu/tniun, to hear. ’ 

Doubtful. Ir. cl- would normally give G. ivd-, o-. In 
dSnuftmun the d- may be onh' an inorganic vowel to 
assi.st the pronunciation of the initial double conson. Sn-. 
I have also “ i^n lift 

Add : 

G. dmodmun, P. d'madan, to come. 

G. tvomoda, P. d’mCida, prepared, 
k. U'drosta, drasfa, P. iVrdsta, adorned, dressed up. 
k. berdverta, P. bai-d'ivarda, brought out. 
d prep, in k. vertneer, P. hnr-d-har ; y. surdsiv, P. 
sardzir, downwards. 

(b) y. k. hem-, k. em-, am- = Ir. ham-. 

Add: 

y. k. henvustodmun, to rise, stand ujJ. 
k. henvJeuMmun, to close (the mouth). 

(d) G. n- = Ir. ni-. 

Read : nodmun, k. nddmun. 

SendStmUn : §endj-, Cs. to make .sit (down). 
'ndStmuu : nig-, to sit (down). 

(e) G. pe, peh pe = Ir. pati-. 

pe gertodmun : pe gert-, to return. 
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Pe is practically an independent adverb nieaninfj 
back “ again . 

y. to 'pe 'He gertode, so long as I have not, i.e. by the 
time I have, returned. 

The following are from k. records : pe garaft, he took 
back ; pe tdge, I sluill come back ; j)e duwdra, again, 
a second time ; 'pe (also ife) 'den, he (?they) gives back; 
pe nift, (he) sent back: resmun jie me gyau kah, I again 
let down the rope. 

(/) G. pen- = Ir. apa + oii-. 

k. p>in'artmun ; phidr-, take, seize. 

y. usually with metathesis : gKirontinTiti : paron-, pron-. 

(g) “ G. vd- — Ir. apclc-, Mn.P. bdz." 

Read rather : y. vo-, wo-, k. vi-. 

Cf. O.C.P. It'd- in 'It’d kardan, to open ; ivdguzdr k., to 
entrust, to make over. 

t'o- admits verbal prefixes, e.g. vd'i'karta, vo{ve)ku. 

Add ; 

k. vdpersodmiin, to inquire, impv. sg. vapers ; k. wa ho, 
(he) became. 

wo- is also used independenth’ = O.C.P. wdz, w'd. 

y. her i kdtl ted na, the mouth of the tin is open, i.e. the 
tin is open. 

(h) “ G. ver- = Mn.P. *npari-, Mn.P. bar.” 

Read : G. ver, wer = O.P. ttpariy, *upari-. 

Ver kertmdii = to put on clothes, but it is doubtful 
whether this is updri-. 

y. vaca ru iSdren, ivd &e ver ikren ; had jol o wer i vaca 
’torhi &e ver ikren, they wash the child and pour 
water over it ; then they bring the child's clothes 
and put them on (it). 

See also § 192. 1, s.v. ver i. Cf. O.C.P. sarddri har'aS 
had, he had on a frock coat. See Horn, Nos. 190, 191. 
Add : 

ver-gtsnodmun, pres. 3rd sg. veri'glsna, to vomit. 
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Ver Sikasta is probably a loan-word from O.C.P. urir- 
sikasta, bankrupt. 

k. Pddisdh ^dhzdda rd se ver penart, the king embraced 
{Se ver = to his breast, to himself ?). 

(i) “ G. ve-, V- = Ir. vi-.” 

“ G. vaorten (Justi) = vergehen. 

veddrt (H.Sch.) = er ging voriiber. From Ir. vi'turt, 
Mn.P. guhaatan.” 

Corrections and additions. 

ve-, ve-, vi-. 

I do not know “ vadrteii “ Veddrt ” would be pret., 
but the vowel is wrongs. 

k. vedert, vedert : vedr-, y. vidr-, pass by ; but the past 
base is usually metathesized into y. k. divert. 

In G. vUtodmun, to stand, to what is the v- referable ? 
There is wdstddan, xvadstadan in O.C.P. with U'd- (same 
as in G. above ?). 

y. k. ber, e ber, Mn.P. dar, hadar. 

“ Berkerten,” rather her kertmiLn, to turn out, 
expel. 

“ e her nmde ” = I (not “ they”) have come out. 
e ber so, he went out ; ber vort, brought out. 
y. fuldna kas az din a ■)(as e ver sah, so and so became 
a pervert (went out from his own religion). 
There is a y. bar, bar = outside (perhaps from 
P. hadar ?) ; hdr viModa, standing outside. 

Add : 

G. y. k. ar-, ar-. 

This is the commonest verbal prefix in the language. 
In some cases it corresponds to Mn.P. bar-. 

The following examples are y., but it is found also in k : 

ar'k'enot, pulled off. avnd'lta, Mn.P. harnamvdyud. 
ar-kUdd-, pull up. ar'cenod-, pick up. 
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Further, y. : argaraft, argcdocl- (roll over), a Heart-, 
arkust-, arpendrt-, await-, k. ar'Dina, came up. 

It admits the verbal prefix i- between it and the verb, 
but ve- is dropped in all cases that I have seen. 

193. “ Adverbs.” 

(a) “ Of Place.” 

Corrections and variants. 

“ Where ? ” y. ko'e, kd'l, k. huya, kiiya, ko'i. 

“ Whither ? ” k. ikoko, iko. Whence ? ” y. az ko'e, 
k. as koyo. 

“e kujd (H.Sch.) ” is not Gabri. 

“ Here,” y. mona, mone, k. mune, ntitne. 

“ There,” y. k. onu, one, ana, k. wane. 

The prep, i, e may be prefixed to these when motion 
is involved. 

Add: 

bar, outside. 

util, inside (similar form in Ker. P.). 
y. k. tug, down, below, 
y. boltt, k. btda, up, above, 
y. sar o Siv, downwards, 
k. gyau, down, downward.s. 
k. ker (?), outside, away. 

{h) “ Of Time.” 

Corrections and additions. 

“ When ? ” y. kod. 

“ Bebh. fsa = now, (T.sk = then.” Cf. G. y. osii, usfi, 
k. usO, then, at that time, next. 

Add: 

y. menu, mene, now. 
y. k. ne, now, presenth*. 

y. momne, nidjniina, k. monine, nionine, ndwe = now. 
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Loan-word y. k. had, hdduS, k. hadun, thereafter (k. 
badun mo = then, thereafter ?). 

“ G. imrit, emrit, to-day = Mn.P. imroz.” 
y. emrOj, hunt, k. emruj, amriij. Cf. with O.C.P. 
amriiz. 

Add : y. k. imsaii, to-night. 

Read : 

herdiL, etc., v. § 168, 2, b. 
y. hiza, k. ezS'i, yesterday. 

I think that Ber.’s “gerdd” and “<jeze” are undoubtedly 
wrong. I was unable to get them recognized. 

o o » 

Add : 

y. bdl, k. bedl, etc., v. § 180, 3, again, after that, in the 
next place. 

k. (loan-word) bdz, again. 

(c) “ Of Manner.” 

‘‘ KM. (L.W.) cimi” cf. y. k. cwn, k. cln, how ? 

Add : 

G. cijur, how ? 

y. candmi'i (mas), so (big) as all that, 
y. candlnl (mas), so (big) as all this, 
k. ce giina, how ? 

“ G. muse = ‘ so (German). 

y. mose, mdse, k. muse, mdse, mamdse, adj. = such, of 
such a kind ; adv. = thus. 

(d) “ Of Degree and Quality.” 

“ G. bes L.W. Mn.P. bas.” 

I have y. ivos and bos, k. vds and bus. 

Read : ziyod, zigdd, hem. 

(e) “ Of Reason.” 

“ G. cire L.W., why ? ” 

Read : y. cird, cera, cird, k. ch'd. 

Often berl ce cl. 

JRAS. 1916. 


32 
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(/ ) “ Of Negation and Affirmation.” 

G. na, often ne before occasionally no, no before 
d-, d-. 

me mo kore ne ilcarta, I hav'e not done thi.s ; but na 
ikrima ; na'ikre, nakere, I do not do ; I may not do. 

Add : hale, hd, yes. 

Add : 

Miscellaneous. 

Soyad, perhaps. 

3 '. niagir, k. meg’^er, perhaps (with a negative im- 
plication), one would think that — . 
y. k. ji, also, indeed, etc. (a very common word often 
without much meaning). 

194. Conjunctions. 

Corrections and variants. 

“ G. ke, ki = that.” 

Read : y. kl, ke, ke, gl, k. usuallj’ ki, ki. 

“ That ” = “ in order that ” may be omitted. 
y. 0 wodime — ista ya canii di vekra, the man — has 
gone to (in order tliat) get something. 
yado ill veva (ke) — vS'ikra, tell him to (that he 
should) do — . 

“ BerZ a ki,’ read : berl o{i) kl, because. 

“ agir,” read ; y. itgir, k. ag^er, agerki, if. 

“ n, ve,” read : y. va, re, v, k. ve, re, va, and. 
y. u usualh" between nouns. It is often indistinct and 
difficult to di.stinguish from the izdfo. 

Add : 

y. k. aind, unde, but. 
k. can, when. 

There are mativ^ compound conjunctions, probably all 
borrowings from O.C.P., e.g. ; 

agerce, ogerke, tliough. 
ho tvujo.di kl, though. 
hi serti gl, on condition that. 
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cerdhi, 


cunki, 
as icoski, 
hi jahati ki, 
beri -yateri ki. 


(■because, for the reason tliat, etc. 


ha ivositg'i ki.] 


hergo i ke, 
herge'i gi, J 

k. herl mu ki, because, for the reason that, 
k. hergo, in case, 

k. der beni kl, while. 

All the above would probably be used in either dialect. 
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THE LADY OF THE WEIR 

By R. grant brown 

rriHE Kyaukse district is at once tlie smallest and the 
richest in Upper Burma. Two rivers, the Zawgyi 
and the Panlaung, enter it from the mountains in the 
Shan States to the east, and from them spring a number 
of canal systems. The.se existed long before the British 
annexed the country, and tradition ascribes them to the 
great king Nawyftta^ (Anuruddha), ■who reigned from 
1044 to 1077 A.D. 

Kj'aukse means “stone weir”, and the headwaters of 
tlu'ee of the canals are at the little town of that name. 
Here also is the curious figure, of wood overlaid with gold- 
leaf, representing the Lady of the Weir (Plate I). The 
figure is certainly of considerable age, but archaeology in 
Burma is not yet sufficiently advanced for even an 
approximate date to be fixed. I am informed by Wun 
Chit, who was governor of Kyaukse at the time of the 
annexation, that the headdress is composed of lacquered 
cane or some other substance in which the hair is encased. 

The local legend is that this lady was one of the wives 
of Nawyata and sister of the Shan king of Myogyi, which 
lies among the hills above where the Zawgyi enters the 
district, a few miles within the Shan States. At that 
time no town was founded, and no great building erected, 
without sacrificing one or more human beings, whose death 
was believed to be necessary to the success of the work, 
and whose spirits afterwards guarded it. The custom had 

* This is the modern Burmese form of the name, spelt according to 
tlie phonetic system prescribed by the Government of Burma, with the 
substitution of a for a to represent the indeterminate vowel (as in 
among). The other is the Pali form, transliterated in accordance with 
the Geneva Convention. 
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such vitality that in spite of the spread of Buddhism, 
which Nawyata himself did much to make universal in 
Burma, human beings are said to have been buried alive 
under the gates of Mandalay when it was built in 1857, 
though no evidence of this is procurable. According to 
one version of the legend, one per.son was to be killed at 
each weir, when the young queen asked whether her death 
would not be sulScient for all. This was agreed to, and 
at the time of the British annexation it is probable that 
every weir in the district had near it a shrine in which 
was a wooden figure of the queen overlaid with gold-leaf. 
Since then some have disappeared, having been burnt or 
eaten by white ants. Both the weirs at Kyaukse, 
however, have figures in good condition. That mentioned 
above is at the Zidaw weir. Another (Plate II) is at the 
Minye weir, the headquarters of the Minye and Thmolc 
canals. This is of less artistic value than the first, and is 
probably of later date. Near it is a much-weathered 
stone figure, about three feet higli, with a primitive club 
(Plate IV). This is popularly supposed to represent an 
attendant on the queen, but closely resembles the 
dvarapala, or door-keeper, found at the gates of temples 
or pagodas elsewhere. 

At the Nwadet weir, near where the Zawgyi enters the 
di.strict, is another figure of the queen, also overlaid with 
gold, but of ruder workmanship ( Plate III). It will be 
noticed that in all these figures the left arm is bent so 
unnaturalh^ as to appear as if it was deformed. The 
position can be imitated, however, by making the left 
hand revolve on the wrist-joint as far as it will go to the 
left and forcing the bent elbow to the right. The Burmese 
are naturally supple, and extreme flexibility of the joints 
is regarded as elegant. 

The next two photographs, Plates V and VI, are of 
figures resting in the same shrine as the last. Myinbyuyin 
(“ Master of the White Horse ") appears to be specially 
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honoured as a local deity, tliough iie is well-known 
elsewiiere and his story is the subject of a favourite play. 
It is told at some length in the '■ Legendarv Historv of 
Pagan ”, published anonymously by the present As.sistant 
Government Archseologist in the Rangoon Gazette of the 
24th September, 1907, and its substance is as follows. 

Xayabcldi Zethu, brother and successor of King Minyin 
Xarathunka of Pagan (11C4 A.D.), liad a beautiful wife 
whom the monarch coveted. He was sent to suppress an 
imaginarj’ rebellion, but suspecting his brother’s designs 
he left behind liim his faithful servant Xga Pyi and his 
best charger, and told Xga Pvi to ride sti-aiglit to him 
if anything should happen. No sooner was he gone than 
the king sent for the girl, and Nga Pyi rode off to inform 
his master. At nightfall he came to a stream where he 
rested, not knowing tliat the prince’s camp was on the 
other side of it. The horse's neigh was recognized bv his 
owner, and when Ngtl Pyi pre.sented himself next morning 
he was killed, and became a nat, or spirit to which special 
powers are attributed. 

The local legend as told to me makes Nga Pyi lialt on 
the brink of what he took for a wide river, but what was 
reallj' a sandy desert. It is quite possible that the 
worship of tliis nat is far older than Nayabildi Sithu, but 
that it has been associated with a historical event. The 
sandy plain mistaken for a river even suggests an ancient 
tradition of the wanderings of the race. It will be 
noticed that the name Myinbyindn is inapplicable to 
Nvil Pvi, who was not the owner of the white horse : yet 
no one su^vests that the nat was the real owner, 
Nayabadi. 

Udeinna, the Elephant-tamer (Plate YI), is also specially 
connected with the district, as he is said to have been born 
at Indaing, two miles north of Kyauk.se, after his mother 
the Kethani queen was carried away by a monstrous bird 
from the palace at Kawthambi (Kosambi) and dropped 
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into a banyan-tree. The original tree is said to have 
disappeared within the last five years. 

Plates VII and VIII represent figures of considerable 
intei’est, but difficult to identify. They are wooden 
statues overlaid with gold-leaf, and stand in a small brick 
shrine on the pagoda platform at the top of Kyaukse Hill. 
They are popularly called the Brother and Sister, with 
reference, perhaps, to the King of Hyogyi and Nawyata's 
queen, but Plate VII certainly does not represent a woman 
as supposed. Mr. Taw Sein Ko, the Government 
Archaeologist, informs me that the three-tiered crown 
indicates a supreme king, and a crown with the upper 
part bent back, as in Plate VIII, a subordinate ruler. 
He thinks the former figure may possibly be that of 
Nawyfita himself, while the latter may well represent the 
unfortunate King of Myogyi, with whom it is popularly 
identified. 

This king is given the title of Kotheinyin, which 
appears to mean “ lord of nine Imndred thousand villages ”. 
The legend is that Kawyata sent for the king, expecting 
him to render homage, and that Kotheinyin, who regarded 
himself as of equal rank but was too tender-hearted to 
drag his people into war, sank his pride and started for 
Pagan. But on reaching the whirlpool in the Zawgyi, 
Avhere it emerges from the precipitous rocks marking the 
border between Burma and the Shan States, he was so 
overcome with shame that he threw himself into the 
river and was drowned. He would seem to be more in 
place as a local deity in the Shan States than in Burma, 
but Nawyata’s dynasty Aveakened after his death, and the 
Shans overran Burma. The figure may date from their 
domination. 

It is characteristic of the freedom-lovincf Burmese, 
however, that their national heroes are not their powerful 
kings, who subdued neighbouring races and founded great 
empires, but victims of their cruelty, more or less obscure 
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and sometimes of alien race. The greatest of Burmese 
kings, and the man to whom, more than any other, the 
universal acceptance of the southern and purer form of 
Buddhism is due, is Nawyata, j’-et no one worships at his 
shrine. One of the most important festivals in the 
country is that at Taungbyon near Mandalay, where 
thousands of people from all the countiy gather to do 
homage to two obscure brothers, said to be partly of 
Indian origin, but more likely Arabs, who were put to 
death by him because they failed to provide their quota 
of bi'icks for a pagoda which he was building. Here also 
are worshipped their mother, a wild woman of Mount 
Poppa ; their guardian, a royal minister, and his sisters : 
Tibyuzaung the Dethroned, a .snake-worshipping pre- 
decessor of Nawyata ; the equeny whose story is told 
above ; and the Blacksmith of Tftgaung, whose strength 
was so great that the king was jealous of him, but could 
only destroy him by making his sister his queen, using 
her as a decoy, and burning him alive in a sacred tree. 
To these must be added the Blacksmith’s relations, 
including the aforesaid sister, who threw herself into the 
flames; his wife the Snake-woman; and another sister 
who married a minister of Pegu, but set out to find her 
brother and died of exhaustion on the way.’^ 

At the foot of the picturesque hill, nearly a thousand 
feet high, which dominates Kyaukse, are two huge 
boulders, also called the Brother and Sister. Here again 
there may be a reference to the King of Myogyi and his 
sister, but the people have no very definite ideas on 
the subject, and the divinities may well be of more 
ancient date. There is, at any I’ate, no hesitation in 
appealing to them in time of sickness. Then offerings 

^ Tliis festival is described in Professor Ridgeway's new book. Dramas 
and Draynatic Dances, and a more detailed description by the present 
writer is appearing in the Jiily-December number of the Journal of the 
Royal Anthropological Institute. 
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of fowls (once, no doubt, sacrificed on the spot, but now 
bought dead in the market) are made to tliem, and left 
to the birds of tlie air. If this fails, recourse may be had 
to the municipal hospital and more modern methods of 
treatment. 
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THE FRAVASHI OF GAUTAMA 

By ELIZABETH COLTOX Sl’OOXER 

the reliefs of the Gandhara School, in all scenes 
where Gautama is shown, and thus in constant 
association with him, there appears a figure which has 
been the subject of much discussion. He is called 
Vajrapani by reason of the thunderbolt which he either 
grasps by its middle, or supports on the palm of his hand. 
Tins thunderbolt is the exact copy of the weapon which 
Indra, or Sakka, holds ; but in these sculptures it is not 
so much a weapon, to my mind, as it is a symbol of divine 
authority, which is a matter of importance for tlie inter- 
pretation of the figure. 

This weird Vajrapani has been identified in several 
ways. He has been called Mara ^ because of his supposed 
look and gesture of a wild, hateful demon, lurking and 
leering, and finally standing, so it was wrongly held, 
triumphant among the Malla nobles at the Buddha's 
death. But I find no evidence to support this theory 
in the matter of aggressiveness. There is no menace to 
the life of the Master by this attendant, no hint of evil 
purpose in pose or manner, so far as I can see. Rather 
he is a guardian, and as sucli more consistent. For what 
donor would order a .scul2iture of the Death scene wherein 
the Arch-Tempter would be represented ? 

General Cunningham identified \ ajrajiani with the 
wicked cousin of Gautama, Devadatta.'- If this were so, 
we should have Vajrapani represented as a mere man 
among men, a plotting, malicious human being, not the 
Vajrapani of the sculptures, who, spirit-like, floats in 

• Grunwedel & Burges3, Buddhist Art in India, pp. 89-90. 

■ Op. cit. , p. 88. 
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the air at times, with the gods4 And further, would 
Devadatta find a place among the mourning followers 
ai’ound their dying Master ? 

In this Mr. Vincent Smith bears me out when he says ; 

“ The older writers on Buddhism wrongly identified the 
Thunderbolt Bearer as Devadatta, the heresiarch enemy 
of Gautama Buddha ; or as Mara, the Buddhist Satan ; 
or as the god Sakra.the Indra of Brahmanical mythology. 
Dr. Vogel,” he goes on to say, “ has recently started 
a fourth theory, ingenious but not proved, that he should 
be regarded as a personification of Dharma, the Law. 
The best supported hypothesis is that which treats him 
as a ’Vaksha, or attendant sprite, inseparable from the 
person of the Buddha. Probably the sculptors intended 
that he should be considered invisible to spectators, in 
accordance with a wejl-understood convention.” - 

The Yaksha theory is supported by M. Foucher when 
he calls Vajrapani “ une divinite d’ordre inferieur”, and 
adds that “ Le Lalita-vistara I’appelle un chef des 
genies”.® But how or why the chief of the ITakshas 
should come to hold such prominence in the Gandhara 
sculptures, or should be depicted as inseparable from 
Gautama, is not apparent. 

He cannot be Indra, for he is represented in the same 
group with that god ; and I will endeavour to show later 
why I hold that he cannot represent the Dharma. 

Who, then, is this figure, which so eloquently pleads 
for recognition, this unadorned, unclothed being, this 
invisible guardian spirit, tireless and constant, the only 
one who never leaves the Master’s side ? 

A second figure, that of a monk, appears in almost 
equally constant association, it is true, and it is this fact 
which led Dr. Vogel to his theory, as he thought that 

^ Foucher, L'Art Gr^co-Bonddhiqne, p. 3oS. 

2 Vincent tSmith, History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, p. 108. 

^ Foucher, loc. cit. 
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this triad must depict the Buddha, the Dharma, and the 
Sangha. But I find that tlie monk is absent in twenty- 
three plates in M. Foucher’s great Avork where Vajrapani 
appears, so that the two figures are certainly not on 
a parity. Vajrapani's first appearance in the biographical 
series of the Buddha storj^ is in the scene representing 
the young prince leaving liome. The question arises, Avould 
the Dharma, as yet unrevealed, appear right here, and, too, 
as a ruddy youth ? With the thunderbolt in his hand, 
Vajrapani alone accompanies Prince Siddhiirtha, Chandaka, 
and Kanthaka as they fare forth into the silent night. 
From that hour he never leaves the Waster’s side, until 
the coffin lid has been closed in the grove of sal trees at 
Kusinagara, after Avhich he disappears altogether from 
vieAv. Would the Dhai-ma thus disappear at Buddha's 
death ? 

He is, from the beginning to the end, inseparable, as 
inseparable from Gautama as his very breath. Does not 
the clue to his identity lie within this fact ? Is he not 
a double, or counterpart of Gautama ? 

If we examine for a moment a few of the sculptures 
reproduced by M. Foucher, we find striking proof of this 
suggestion. Let us take the scene of the Departure from 
the Palace (p. 357, fig. 182). Here is Prince Siddhartha 
leaving the royal palace in the splendid vigour of early 
manhood. In every detail of feature and bearing, he is 
the ideal of a royal youth. Here, for the first time, we see 
Vajrapani, floating high in the background, thunderbolt 
in hand, but invisible, as Mr. Vincent Smith maintains. 
Mark the same radiant beauty, the same splendid virilit\% 
reflected in the Thunderbolt Bearer, who is here the 
exact counterpart of Prince Siddhartha. Compare this 
scene with the austerities of Gautama (Foucher, p. 381). 
The fair young prince is no longer recognizable, the 
ravages of fasting and exposure to the elements have 
done their worst. The sunken eye-sockets, hollow cheeks. 
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and drooping corners of the mouth tell the story of these 
six long yeai’s of vigil and fasting. Directly behind 
Gautama is Yajrapani, still grasping the thunderbolt. 
But notice the marvellous correspondence between the 
expressions of the mental and phj'sical depletion of the 
two. On Vajrapani’s face Buddha's sutferings are copied ; 
here are the same sunken eye-sockets, the hollow cheeks, 
the faint and drooping mouth. Would Mara show such 
sympathetic suffering with one of his intended victims ? 
Or could the Law, still unrevealed, become emaciated ? 

Again, in events of storm and stress, or of special 
danger, as, for instance, in sculptures where the Nagas, 
the opponents of the Buddha, appear, and unusual effort 
i.s needed to bring about their conversion, the skill of the 
artist is taxed to mirror the feelings of Buddha in the 
Thunderbolt Bearer. In lig. 251, on p. 505, in the scene 
of the visit of the Naga Elapatra, the hostile and strained 
attitude of Yajrapani reflects the excitement and alertness 
in the mind of the Master, who as Lord of Truth is 
confronted bt’ Evil. Again, in fig. 272, p. 549, we see 
Yajrapani in active hostility, where somewhat drastic 
powers appear to be needed to convert the Naga Apalala. 

What seems to me a further notable instance of the 
close bond uniting Buddha and Yajrapani is afforded by 
tlie ordination of Nanda (p. 471, fig. 238a). The torso 
of Yaji-apani is slightly inclined forward, and the interest 
expressed by the other invisible beings is feeble in com- 
parison with his own, as he listens with rapt attention to 
the words which fall from the Master's lips. 

In contrast with the militant character of Yajrapani 
in the Naga scenes, if we turn to the peaceful events 
recorded in the biographical series, as, for example, the 
Buddha’s meeting -witli the gra.ss-cutter (p, 391, fig. 197), 
the mild and benevolent expression on Gautama’s face 
is matched by the peaceful expression of Yajrapani and 
his easy, disengaged attitude. Another notable instance 
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is found ill fig. 243, on p. 485, the preaching to the 
gods of the Trayastrimsa Heaven. Here not onli* tlie 
expression but even the features of tlie Buddlia are 
reproduced in tlie Thunderbolt Bearer. 

I am aware of the dano-er of readincr too much 

O O 

expression into these faces of stone, owing to the play 
of light and shade in the photographs, as M. Foucher 
observes ; but it seems to me, on the other hand, that it 
would be at least unfair to the sculptors to ignore their 
efforts to portray identity of emotional experience. After 
all, the}' have succeeded fairly well. I would point out, 
moreover, that my contention is not based on facial 
expression alone. Compare fig. 279, on p. 561. The 
scene is that of the Mahaparinirvana, and below the couch 
of the dying Buddha, in the foreground of the composition, 
M'e see Vajrapani struggling in sympathetic agony. In 
the following figure, Xo. 280, he is prostrate on the ground, 
as though himself expiring. 

Does not this diversity of attitude and expression, 
harmonious always with the Buddha’s, imply a more 
than human sympathy, and actual participation in his 
experiences ? 

I have noticed above that Mr. Vincent Smith suspects 
that in some of the compositions Vajrapani, though 
portrayed, is j-et invisible. This suspicion I find to be 
abundantly confirmed. On several occasions, for instance 
in fig. 222, on p. 441, M'e see Vajrapani directly interposed 
between Buddha and a suppliant or worshipper. Here 
the kneeling figure with clasped hands appears to be 
addressing Vajrapani instead of the Master, m'Iio has 
turned to greet him. DoCs not this show that Vajrapani 
is a purely sjjiritual being ? 

Another point signalizing Vajrapani as no mere mortal 
is his fre(|uent nudity. Would any being but an unclothed 
spirit interpose between the royal actors in a scene like 
that of the arrival among the tiakyas (p. 462, fig. 2326)? 
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To sum up, I find Vajrapani characterized by four 
particular features: (1) divinity, symbolized by the 
thunderbolt he bears, and embracing, apparenth’, a 
protective element ; (2) invisibility, evidenced as we have 
seen above ; (3) inseparableness from Gautama ; and 
(4) identity of emotional experience with him. 

From the foregoing evidence, in my judgment, 
Vajrapani represents a double, a spiritual and therefore 
invisible, counterpart of Buddha. The question now 
arises, what sort of a double ” is implied by a figure so 
conditioned ? Is Vajrapani to be explained by Hindu 
thought ? He appears to exercise a double function, 
namely, that of a guardian angel, and yet more, that of 
a soul mirror, as is shown by the sculptures of the 
austerities, etc. So far as I know, the conception of 
the guardian angel is un-Indian. Nor do I find in the 
Upanishads such a possibility, where everything tends 
toward unity with the One, the Self. Here the whole 
endeavour is to do away with, not to multiply, the self. 
In fact, so far as I can ascertain, there is no precise 
parallel to Vajrapani in Hindu or purely Indian thought. 
In what mystic company does such a spirit find a place ? 
Where was such a theory as this figure implies, main- 
tained ? 

To my mind, this problem finds its only solution in the 
amplified doctrine of the Fravashi in Zoroaster's teaching. 
The Fravashi’s dual character of guardian angel and 
mystic counterpart provides us with the parallel we seek. 

Perhaps the most familiar doctrine in Zoroastrianism is 
that regarding the Fravashis. The word fravashi itself 
means, so the Encyclopaedia Britannica tells us (11th ed., 
vol. xxviii, p. 1043), “confes.sion of faith,” and when 
personified comes to be regarded as a protecting spirit. 
This spirit is believed to be a very part of a man's 
personality, existing before he is born (Ency. Relig. and 
Ethics, vol. vi, p. 116), a spiritual being of perfect 
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identification with the man, so much so that he is some- 
times called the “ spiritual counterpart ” and the “ external 
soul” (Moulton’s Early Zoroastrianism, pp. 254, 267). 
Mr. Herbert Baynes defines the Fravashi as follows (JRAS., 
April, 1899, p. 430) : “ It is the spiritual archetype of 
evmry man, without beginning and without end, attaching 
itself to the body at birth, and leaving it at death,” which 
accounts for the disappearance of Yajrapani from our 
sculptures after the coffin lid is closed. 

If this external soul is identical with a man, then all the 
man's mental and physical experiences are identically 
shared by this spirit. There is a complete unity of being. 
This is the explanation of the identity of condition 
between Gautama and Vajrapani in the scene of the 
austerities. 

Nor does the fact of Buddha’s deification in these 
sculptures offer any obstacle to the interpretation of 
Vajrapani which I propose, for Moulton says that all 
sentient beings, of the good creation at any rate, have 
their Fravashi, including ev'en Ahura himself (p. 262). 

We have seen abov'e that the figure of Vajrapani is 
marked by four characteristics. Does not the conception 
of the Fravashi reveal the .same ? Are not divinity (in 
the case of a Fravashi linked to a deity), invisibility, 
inseparableness, and identity of experience equally 
characteristic of both ? 

This predication of a Persian character for Vajrapani is 
supported and confirmed by the actual vajra which he 
holds, and which, called by this same name of vazra, is 
a recorded attribute of Mithra in the Persian system. 
Sliams-ul-Ulema Dr. Modi refers to “ Mithra as the angel 
of light and an associate of the sun, who holds a vazra, 
i.e. a mace or club, in his hand, as a symbol of authority ’’.^ 
Moreover, it is by no means incompatible with existing 

^ Cf. A Glimpse into the Work of the B.B.R.A. Society during the last 
100 Years, p. 115. 

JRAS. 1916. 


33 
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theories o£ the Gandhara school. It is. in fact, directly 
supported by what Rhys Davids and Griinwedel say about 
the Persian background of the Dhyani Buddha doctrine. 
They too have pointed out the Persian character of 
Amitabha’s name, which they say refers back to the old 
Persian light-worship. “ The whole doctrine of the 
Dhyani-Buddhas and Dhyani Bodhisattvas appears to rest 
on the Zoroastrian theory of the Fravashis,” and “ We 
have thus Iranian influence distinctly before us, which 
accords with the local surroundings of the Gandhara 
school 

The above seems to have been written under the 
impression that this evident Persian influence was a new 
appearance in Buddhism in Gandhara, due mainly to 
geographical causes. Dr. Spooner's recent papers in the 
Journal have shown, however, that Magian thought and 
dogma laj’’ rather at the very root of Buddha’s system. 
On this hypothesis the figure of Vajrapani the Fravashi is 
rather a survival in Gandhara than a fresh appearance. 

As we study the life of the Buddha from these Gandhara 
sculptures in the light of the Zoroastrian faith, we have 
an explanation of this intimate, inseparable figure, the 
Thunderbolt Bearer. Here Vajrapani finds his true place 
as the soul-mirror, the e.xternal soul, the mystic counter- 
part of Gautama the Buddha, which we of the Western 
world call the better self, the guardian angel, and which 
the ancient Pei’sians called the Fravashi. 


' Griinwedel & Burgess, Buddhist Art in India, p. 195. 
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DEVIL-WORSHIPPERS: THEIR BELIEFS AND 
THEIR SACRED BOOKS 

By ALPHOXSE MINOAXA 

JpOR some time I liave felt constrained to set fortli what 
I know about tlie Yezidis, or Devil -worshippers, 
because I have had special opportunities of studying their 
life. The present article is divided into two parts : 
(1) Yezidi books under the light of criticism ; (2) out- 
standing features of the sect. The final portion of the 
narrative deals with some newly discovered documents. 

YEZIDI BOOKS UNDER THE LIGHT OF CRITICISM 
The chief editions of the Yezidi books may be 
summarized as follows : — 

1. Professor E. G. Browne, in 1895, published the 
translation of an Arabic text^ in an appendix to Mr. 0. H. 
Parry’s book Six Months in a Syriayi Monastery. This 
text, which formerly belonged to Professor Robertson 
Smith, is said to have been written by a native of Mosul,- 
and consists of the Y ezidi Book of Revelation 

and of two other accounts, the greater part of which was 
afterwards embodied in a second Y’ezidi book called the 
Black Book. 

2. Ylr. J. B. Chabot edited^ a Syriac text from the 
same sources, which corresponds, with slight variations, to 
the second account of Browne (Pcirry, loc. cit., pp. 380-3), 
and seems to be a simple translation of it (Chabot, ibid , 

p. 100). 

^ Transcribed from a Garshuni copy preserved in Bihliotheque Xationale 
(Fonds Syriaque, 306 and 325), v. infra. 

“ Ibid., p. 356 ; his name will presently be revealed. 

- In Journal Asiatique, ser, ix, t. vii, pp. 100 ff. , IS96. 
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3. Mr. S. Giamil edited a Syriac text in Rome, 1900, 
with an Italian tran.slation, from a manuscript preserved 
in the Monastery of “ Notre Dame des Semences ’, of 
Alko.sh, under the title “• ^lonte Singar ; Storia di un 
Popolo Ignoto”. This MS. deals with the Yezidis, 
according to the statement of a Syrian priest named 
Isaac, who had dwelt among them in order to know them 
better than others did. The book is often written in the 
form of questions and answers, and is divided into ten 
sections, which treat respectively of the works of God and 
His abode (p. 3), the Creation of Adam and Eve (p. 8), the 
wonderful deeds of the God Yezid (p. IGl, the Yezidi Holy 
Men (p. 27), the New Year (p. 32), Marriage Customs 
(p. 40), Death and Burial (p. 53), the Pilgrimage to 
Sheikh ‘Adi's shrine (p. 67), the Feasts and Gatherings at 
Sheikh ‘Adi (p. 80), the Yezidi Kings (p. 87). 

4. Dr. I. Joseph published at Chicago, in the American 
Journal of Semitic Langua^/es (vol. xxv, January, 1909, 
pp. 112 fF.), an Arabic text containing more completely 
the religious books of the Yezidis, i.e. Bool: of Revelation 

<^1:;^) and the Black Book In this 

publication the two sacred books are followed by a long 
narration of Yezidi customs compiled by a certain 
Jeremias. 

I think that these well-intentioned scholars have 
possibly been misled. The author of all these texts is 
probably Shammas Jeremias Shamir, a native of ‘Ain 
Kawa in Adiabene, and a deserter from the Monastery of 
Alkosh, who died ten years ago at a very advanced age. 

We quote about him the testimony of an eye-witness, 
Mr. O. H. Parry (loc. cit., pp. 252-3) — 

“ There is an old man, well known to the few Englishmen 
who have visited Mosul, once an East Syrian monk of the 
Monastery of E. Hormuzd. He has a history which would be 
worth writing, especially if he wrote it himself ; for he has been 
a traveller, with the manner of an Englishman, and the heart of 
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a Syrian ; and he has seen many troubles among his own people, 
and changes in the country from Erzingan to Mosul. But 
before all things he is a gossip ; if there is news from Stamboul, 
Shammas is the first to retail it ; for is not his wife’s third 
cousin third division clerk in the telegraph office ? Has the 
Mufti run off with a Mullah’s wife ? Shammas was at the 
bottom of it, and probably supplied from his own stud (for he is 
a bit of a dealer in horse flesh) the requisite barb. He deals too, 
in Manuscripts and ancient books, Persian, Arabic, Syriac ; and 
once on a time over-reached himself in this pursuit. Among 
some books, which I was examining, he showed me one more 
especially commendable. Its actual personality so shamelessly 
belied its decent age and virtue as described by Shammas that 
he drew forth a request that even if he loved gold, he should 
spare my folly. . . . Truly these people have a strangely 
twisted sense of straightness, or more dullness than they get 
credit for.” 

The above assertion concerning the Yezidi books can be 
supported by external and internal evidence.^ 

External Proofs 

I. Can we find a copy of all this long string of Yezidi 
lucubrations preceding the epoch of Jeremias ? All of 
them rest on a Syriac and two Arabic writings. As to 
the Syriac document kept in the Monastery of Alkosh, it 
cannot precede the year 1865 A.D. I examined it very 
carefully, and my opinion of it is shared by A. Scher 
{Journal Asiatique, Mai-Juin and Juillet-Aout : “Notices 
sur les MSS. Syriaques conserves dans la Bibliotheque du 
Convent de Notre Dame des Semences,” 1906, p. 76, 
Cod. 144). 

Let us now turn to the puzzling Arabic documents. In 
order of date we come first to Parry’s text. Its account is 
drawn up from the 3ISS. of the Bibliotheque Nationale, 
abo\'e mentioned. Here is what we read in the report of 
J. B. Chabot,” who has catalogued them (Cod. 300). 

' We will refer to the Asiatic Journal of Chicago. 

^ “ Notice sur les MSS. Syriaques de la Bibliotheque Nationale acquis 
depuis 1876” : JA., ser. ix, t. viii, 1896. 
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Again we will write some extracts from the book of 
the Yezidis entitled Djalwah, the Black Book ” (iii, 2®, 
fob 92b, p. 7). B}’- the colophon of fob 346, we are 

informed that this MS. has been written by ‘Abdul ‘Aziz 
in the year 1889, and Cod. 323, p. 12, fob 164, tells us 
that the copyist, the Subdeacon ‘Abdul ‘Aziz, wrote it for 
the deacon Jereniias. 

I know the Subdeacon Abdul ‘Aziz ; he has since that 
time been ordained priest for the Jacobite community at 
Mosul ; and he is now known by the name of Kas ‘Aziz. 

In considering the provenance and the date of the MS. 
published at Chicago, we notice that it is still more 
recent. Its editor. Dr. I. Joseph, simply tells us “ The 
Arabic MS. here printed was presented to me before 
I left Mosul by my friend Daoud As-Saigh, as a memento 
of our friendship The oldest, then, of this string of 
Yezidi MSS. can scarcely go back to a.d. 1865, and 
probably all of them were fashioned in the mould of 
Jerernias. 

11. From the avowal of all who have written about 
the Yezidis, they are prohibited from knowing how to 
read or write. This I ascertained for myself. One family 
only enjoys the privilege of having an elementary educa- 
tion. From this fact we infer: (1) The sacred books of 
the community must naturally be in the custody of this 
family, i.e., if the.se books are. for instance, in the village 
of Kasr ’ez-Eddin, as stated on p. 248, the family must 
also live there ; but this is not the case. (2) If these 
books exist, they must be read in the annual assemblies 
of the Yezidis ; but many Christian and Moslem spectators 
of these assemblies have declared categorically that there 
was no such reading. The books, then, have been written 
not to be read. (3) The Yezidis mingle in many of their 
villages with Christians and Mo.slems ; in others that are 
purely Yezidi a non-Yezidi village is found close to them ; 

' Ibid., p. 111. 
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how, tlien, have these Kurds been able to make a secret 
of their books during 1.400 vears so that neighbours do 
not suspect their existence ? 

IxTERN.lL Proofs 

I. These books contain some modern thoughts which 
betray that their author is Jeremias Shamir. Being from 
‘Ain Kawa he spoke vulgar Syriac, and thought in it also. 
In the Arabic text of these books there are some sentences 
which suggest that their author, though writing in Arabic, 
was thinking in Syriac. 

1. (p. 119.) JLjtAl “to make understand 

•♦V j - ^ 

and to teach his people ”. The Arabic language never 
expresses a dative-accusative by means of a J, which is the 
special sign of this case in Syriac (mtovSv .giVir» '\amjj). 

2. (p. 130.) ^ “alms are 

due to the souls of the dead Such an expression can 
hardly be Arabic, being evidently a translation of 
the Syriac Zq\ used in similar sentences. 

3. (p. 128.) UJl! “and she conceived 

and brought forth our god The same remark applies, 
and in a more accentuated manner, as that of No. 1. The 
Sju-iac would be Z,XiO ZjL^ao. 

4. (p. 128.) “ You 

will attract after you a nation which will withstand my 
own nation ". Notice the newly coined vei-b from 

the Syriac 

II. These documents exhibit expressions which seem 
to have a Christian origin ; the following words are some 
instances: the New Testament term Beelzebub (p. 125), 
the evangelical expression ,JU!1 lAi , “The Prince of 
this world” (p. 119), meaning the Evil One, and the 
distinction of the two castes clergy and laity, the latter 
known under the name of “ The Worldly ” 

(pp. 131-2). 
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An attentive perusal of these books conveys the 
impression that they are the work of a man whose object 
was to declare to a foreigner what the Yezidis were, and 
not for a Yezidi to know what to learn and to practise. 

III. Jeremias appended to the sacred books of the 
Yezidis some interesting records about the beliefs and 
customs of the Devil-worshippers. The quasi-identity of 
the style of this later narration, and la mise en scene 
which joins it with the sacred books themselves, are so 
striking that we are tempted to assign both pieces to 
a single author. \Ye subjoin some peculiarities which 
characterize both compositions ; but such coincidences 
being too numerous for our space we will cull only a few 
from four pages of the Book of the Revelation and from 
four other pages of the Jeremian narration. 

1. Jeremias, inspired by his mother tongue, uses the 
verb preceding a plural subject in the plural, which is 
absolutely against the Arabic syntax : — 

Book of Revelation. “That 

the outsiders call evils” (p. 119). 

“although they were written by prophets and apostles” 
(p. 120). “because you 

do not know what the foreigners do” (p. 122). 

Jeremian Narration. “The 

Kotchaks scour the Sanjaks ” (p. 137). .1 

^l-L’ “and not as other people put it on” (p. 137). 
^ o’iAl “the Sheikhs proclaim to them ” (p. 130). 

2. We notice similar mistakes in both writings about 

the position of the article called Jl in identical 

places ; — 

Book of Revelation. “and I move 

the necessary things” (p. 120). “in the next 

worlds” (p. 121). 

“ in all the facts 

which” ... (p. 119). 
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Jeremiax Narration. 

“ and they think that bj' a great number 
of gifts to Sheikhs and to idols they shun” (p. 133). 

, L; _'l , ,zJi “ he was called the vellow vessel ”. 

3. The same mistake dealing with the right position of 
the letter in verbs and nouns when they are subjects of the 
proposition, or the suppression of this in these words 
when thej^ are governed by a particle requiring the jussive 
tense, occurs in both pieces ; — 

Book of Revelatiox. .jjJJ , --.'Is.-. , 

UwJiajj Liji-JL' “ I show niy wonders and miracles to 
those who accept them and ask for them” (p. 121). 

, ,;A,» ^\X', “ and the govern- 

ment of the worlds and the change of their goveimors are 
settled by me” (p. 121). ii! 

“ do not recall my name nor mj' attributes, lest ye repent ” 
(p. 122). 

Jeremian Narration. 

“ they gather money in the house of the Emir . . . 
and they apportion it among them” (p. 137). 

“ it is necessary that they should go up the 
hill ” (p. 137). cJb-i. “ and 

there they gather wood, which they carry out to the 
Sheikh ” (p. 137). 

IV. The Black Book contains such grave inconsequences 
and so many modeim conceptions, that it is impossible to 
make it go back before the middle of the nineteenth 
century. 

1. On p. 129 we find that Russia constitutes the third 
sanjak or district where the Kawwals must go to collect 
money. Now since Rus.sia did not conquer Transcaucasia 
till the first quarter of the nineteenth centnry was over, 
the mention of Transcaucasia as being under the Russian 
Government could not be made save by a man living 
in the middle of that century, and this man is Jeremias. 
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2. It is told in the Blacl; Book (p. 127) that Noali’s Ark 
stopped near the village of ‘Ain Sefni, distant from Mosul 
about five parasangs, and on p. 131 it is enjoined to give 
money to the Kotchaks, that they may withstand the 
Roman soldiers. The foundation of the town of Mosul 
does not go back to the time of Roman domination. 
Mosul and its suburbs, till the later part of the seventh 
century, were stj'led “Tower of the Hebrews Tliis 
anachronism may be explained by the restricted historical 
knowledge of Jeremias. 

AVe need not criticize the relation drawn up by the 
priest Isaac, since it is not an integral part of the Yezidi 
sacred books. AVe observe in it the following inconsistency : 
Isaac is believed by Jeremias to have been a Jacobite, but 
in the middle of the book our monk forgets himself, and 
thinking of his own liturgical books he mentions the 
Syro-Oriental Breviary, viz. the Hadhra and the Gazza. 

AVe conclude the first part of our inquiry by remarking 
that we do not wish our readers to believe that everything 
in these books is wrong, for they contain some records 
of the habits and customs of the Yezidis which are 
incontestably true ; but we maintain that it was Jeremias 
who put them into a sacred book, and formed into a code 
what the Yezidis practised instinctively according to an 
oral legislation handed down from father to son and 
sanctioned by religious authority with an aureole of 
antiquity going back four hundred years. 

OUTSTANDING FEATURES OP THE SECT 

I. It is surprising that no Syriac writer has ever 
spoken of the Yezidis, in .spite of the fact that Syrian 
historians, Nestorian and Jacobite alike, were always 
among them. The 11th Book of Theodore Bar-Kewani’s 

1 Cf. A. Mingana, Xarsai Homiliie et Cannina, vol. ii, ad calcem, in 
the Dialogue of the Angel and Elija. 
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Scholia^ contains interestinor notices about all the Pagan, 
Christian, and Gnostic sects. If Theodore did not mention 
the Yezidis, it was because he liad identified them with 
another sect. The ninth chapter of John Bar-Penkaye s 
book gives us some information about all the Pagan 
divinities, Eastern and Western, but he is utterly dumb 
about the Yezidis, his neighbours.- 

The word^A-'j Yezidi, a derivative of Jo ’.j Yezld, is 
applied to the Yezidis of our day only by Arabic-speaking 
Muhammadans ; the vulgar-Syriac speaking Christians in 
the villages near Mosul call them • ^ ^ or - ^ .T 

Daisanites^ or followers of Bardesanes. Does this name 
show that they are the partisans of the famous asti’ologer 
Bardesanes of Edessa who, in the second century, played 
so important a rdle in the history of Syriac litei’ature ? 
Tlie daily worship which these Yezidis direct to the stars, 
to the sun and the moon, may perhaps throw a ray of 
light on this appellation. It is written in the Yezidi 
books “ When they see the Sun rise, they kiss the place 
where his rays first fall ; thej’’ also kiss the .spot where 
the moon first casts its rays and the one which last 
receives them ”. 

We have, therefore, no good information about the 
precise origin of the name “ Yezidi ”. Some consider it to 
be a derivative of Yazid or Yazd, a town in Iran, the 
country of Mazdaism and Parsiism,'* or a relative adjective 
formed from the Persian noun Yacd, the good spirit,” 
in opposition to Ahriman, the evil principle.^ A fact 
which suggests the Iranian origin of the Yezidis is that 


^ H. Pognon, I/iscri/tfions ^^^xnfla^^es dcs coupes de Khouahir. Pans, 
1889. lie Partie, app, li, pp. 109 9'. 

- Cf. A. Mingana, Sources Si/riaqut$^ vol. i. p. vii of the second part. 

^ Cf. Badger. The J^'estorians and fhiir Ritunfs, vol. i, p. 111. 

William Jack.son's Persia Past and Presad^ p. 10, and Xev' 
International Encyclopedia (art. Yezidi.s). 

^ Cf. Oppenheim's Vom Mittelmeer zum Persischen Golf, ii, 148, etc., 
1900. 
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they all to-day speak Kurdish, i.e. a Medo-Persian 
provincial dialect. But if the following passage, taken 
from the Arab writer Ash-Shahristani, has any historical 
value, this opinion could not be maintained. It is found 
in Cureton’s edition of Kitdb xd-Milal tcan-nilial 
(pt. i, p. 101). 

“ The Yezidis are the followers of Yezid ben Unaisa who said 
that he would keep friendship with the first Muhakkama, before 
the Azarika ; he separated himself from those who followed after 
them, with the exception of the Abadiyah, for with these he was 
friendly. He believed that God would send an apostle from 
among the Persians, and would reveal to him a book that is 
already written in Heaven, and would reveal the whole (book) to 
him at one time, and as a result he would leave the religion of 
Muhammad, the Chosen One — may God bless and save him! — 
and follow the religion of the Sabians mentioned in the Kur’an. 
These are not the Sabians who are found in Harran and Wasit. 
But Yezid associated himself with the People of the Book who 
recognized the Chosen One as a Prophet, even though they did not 
accept his (Mohammad’s) religion. And he said that the followers 
of the ordinances are among those who agree with him ; but 
that others are infidels and give companions to God, and that 
every sin, small or great, is idolatry.” 

It w'ould be rash to attribute a preponderant authority 
to Ash-Shahri.stani, even if this rjuotatioir refers to the 
Yezidis of our day. Muhammadan writers have sometimes 
a mania for bringing back everything to Islam ; and one 
can count, even in our days, many convents which, at the 
time of Muhammadan Khan’s invasions have been renamed 
after a Moslem Sheikh. Moreover, the above account 
seems somewdiat unlikely, owing to the mention of the 
problematic pseudo-prophet having come from Persia. 
Therefore, against Ash-Shahristani we can quote a passage 
from Theodore Bar-Kewmni ^ ; — 

Les sectateurs de cette religion avaient un chef appele Papa 
de la famille des Klilayes, natif de Gaoukai. Ce Papa avait un 

' Edition Pognon, ibid., pp. 2‘21-2. 
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esclave nomme Battai, qui, a cause de sa paresse, s'enfuit pour se 
soustraire a I’esclavage, et se caclia parmi les Juifs. De chez 
eux il se rendit chez les disciples de Manes, recueillit et mit en 
ordre quelques-uns de leurs diseours et quelques bribes de leurs 
mysteres magiques. et, a I’epoque du roi Pirouz, lorsque un 
deeret fut rendu centre les idoles et leurs pretres ordonnant que 
la religion des Mages seule subsisterait, Battai, voyant que sa 
religion prenait fin, flatta les Mages et adora les astres. Ils 
avaient meme aecepte le feu, et I’avaient place dans leurs 
denieures. II changea son noni de Battai, et pris celui de 
Yazdani, qui signifle “ il vient des dieux II emprunta aux 
Juifs la defense de manger de la viande du pore, au Pentateuque 
le nom du Seigneur Dieu, et aux Chretiens le signe de la croix 
qu’il jetait sur I’epaule gauche de ses auditeurs. Ses adherents 
disent que la croix est le secret de la limite entre le pere de la 
grandeur et la terre inferieure.” 

This passage is important and ought to be deeply 
studied. 

The Yezidis carry with them, in order to collect money 
and tithes, a cock of metal called Tdous to which they 
present divine honours. A great discussion has been 
raised about the origin of this name, but it has not 
resulted in a clear solution of tlie problem. The hypothesis 
which appears more probable to the present writer is that 
of Dr. Lidzbarski,^ who considers this name a falsification 
of the name of the god Tamuz. 

Dr. Joseph (ibid,, p. 250) objects that it is not certain 
that in Kurdish the letter mun changes sometimes to 
a ^vaiv. This objection is not sound, because there are 
several instances where this change of mlm to tvaiv 
occurs. Here are a few instances : jU name for j«lj ; 
eye for from half lor hoivior 

etc. The characteristics attributed by the Yezidis of our 
day to Taous, rejoins Dr. Joseph, are ditterent from those 
that the ancients attributed to Tamuz. But what are 


’ ZD JIG., i, 592. 
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these characteristics ? Before we answer this objection 
we must have fuller knowledo-e about the oricfin of the 
Yezidis, and about the great transformations that have 
affected and overturned their religion in the course 
of centuries. To us their beliefs and their religious 
observances seem to be an unequal amalgam of Jewi.sh, 
Christian, pagan, and even Muhammadan conceptions, and 
on this ground we are tempted to say that they are 
a survival from the ancient Chaldeo-Mazdean beliefs, 
greatly influenced in the second century by some 
aberrations of Gnostic thought. 

We have a historical tradition that, in the Sassanid 
empire of Persia, there were people who worshipped 
a divinity called Tamuz. John Bar-Penkaye affirms this 
for the eighth century, in the ninth chapter of his book 
not yet printed (cf. our publication Sources Syriaques, 
vol. i, pt. ii, p. 7). Theodore Bar-Kewani (sixth century) 
shows clearly that the worship of Tamuz was prevalent 
not only in the valley of the Tigris but also in the 
territory of the Beit-Arabaye, which corresponds to the 
territory surrounding the mountain of Siiijar as far as 
Nisibin— the chief centre of this occult religion. We are 
unable to identify Tamuz with any other name than 
Taous. Moreover, the name Tamuz was borne even bv 
Christians in Sassanid Persia (cf. the Patriarch of Seleucia 
of the fourth century called Tainuza). I saw a Christian 
from the village of Sheranesh (Kurdistan) called Marcos 
son of Tamuz, and another from the village of Karepshesh 
(ibid.) whose name was Tamuz Yalda. I give a passage 
from Theodore Bar-Kewani, as reproduced in the masterly 
book of M. Pognon {Inscriptions Semitiques, Paris, 1907, 

pp. 181-2):— 

“ Ce Tamuza etait, dit on, un berger, et il aimait une femme 
celebre, et vantee a cause de sa beaute. Elle etait de Tile de 
Chypre et se nommait Balthi, son pere se nommait Heracles, 
sa mere Amis, et son mari Hephaistos. Elle s’enfuit avec 
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Tamuza, son amant, dans les inontagnes du Liban. C'est elle 
qiie Ton appelait aussi le planete Venus, car a cause de sa 
corruption, son pere lui avait donne ee noin. Son pere la 
pleura sept jours pendant le inois de Tebet, qui est le inois de 
Janvier ; on fit cuire du pain sur la terre, on le mangea, et c'est 
ce pain que chez les paiens, on appelle aujourd’hui encore la 
galette de la maison de Tebet. Hephaistos, son niari, la pour- 
suiA’it dans les montagnes du Liban, Tamuza le rencontra et le 
tua, mais lui aussi mourut dechire par un sanglier. Cette 
prostituee, par suite de I'amour qu’elle aA'ait pour Tamuza, 
mourut de douleur sur son cadavre. Son pere, en apprenani 
sa mort, institua un deuil an niois de juillet, et, de leur cote, les 
parents de Tamuza le pleurerent. Tels furent les pleurs que 
repandirent sur Tamuza des impies que le peuple hebreu imita. 
Nous ajoutons encore que Heracles, le pere de cette malheureuse, 
fit son image, en y employant beaucoup d’or, et que comme il 
6tait le chef du pays, il forca tout le monde a T adorer. A la 
fin, pour que sa reputation se repandit davantage dans tous les 
pays, il for9a Hamor, roi du pays d’Arab, de fondre une image 
de la planete de Venus, et la lui envoya pour qu’il Tadorat lui- 
meme, aussi. Ce Hamor la re^ut et la remit a un de ses 
serA'iteurs nomme Mouna, pour qu’il veillat sur elle ; quelque 
temps apres on la lui vola et, dans sa terreur, il raconta a son 
maitre que I’image de femme avait ete mecontante, qu’elle 
s’etait envolee, et etait allee resider dans I’etoile elle-meme. 
Hamor se leva a I’aube, dressa une tente, crea un pretre de la 
planete Venus, et fit de grandes rejouissances ; c’est la fete que 
celebraient chaque annee les habitants du pays d’Arab. Quant 
a ce serviteur, craignant qu’il ne fut reconnu que I’image de 
femme n’etait pas allee dans I’etoile, il s’enfuit, A'int sur le 
Tigre, prit du bois de chene . . .” 

Why is this Tamuz represented under the figure of 
a bird ? In the excavations made in Assyria many 
representations of bird-like deities have been found. 
Sir Henry Layard writes about them as follows : — 

The Ynges, or sacred birds, belonged to the Babylonian and 
probably also to the Assyrian religion. They were a kind of 
demons who exercised a peculiar influence over mankind. 
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moi-meme. Pendant le sommeil, je me vis dans nn jardin 
splendide, abondainment arrose et dont les arbres etaient 
courbes sons le poids de leurs fruits. Les tleurs de tous genres 
et de toutes eoiileurs emaillaient ce paradis de delices. Voulant 
contempler a loisir la beaute de la nature, je m’assis a I’ombre 
d’un grand arbre, plusieurs fois seculaire et dont les branches 
etaient couvertes de petits oiseaux chanteurs qui semblaient se 
dispute!' la palme de la melodie ” (p. 2). 

It is not our purpose to discus.s tlie divine inspirations 
that the Holy Ghost can lavish upon His servants ; but 
we cannot help wondering at the literary proficiency of 
our Kurd, who awakens a suspicion that he has been 
piously assisted in his description by his spiritual father. 

During niy last journey in Turkey, from January 7 to 
March 17 of 1913, I was passing near Sinjar. I asked 
many friends, Yezidis of Sinjar, about this discovery, but 
they were unable to answer my questions, or even to 
understand them. When I reached Mardin, I communicated 
my doubts to the Rev. A. N. Andrus, the veteran American 
missionary who for forty years efiectively assisted these 
devil-worshippers at the British Embassy in Constantinople 
during the frightful trials which they endured through 
the intolerant attitude of the governors of Mosul, and 
w'ho, from 1908 to 1912, distributed more than 4,000 
Ottoman pounds to Christians and Yezidis in their utmost 
need. Our readers will easily imagine that such a man 
must have certain consideration among the Yezidis. Now 
I found that he, like me, had been shocked by the strange 
discovery of Father Anastase, and that he had undertaken 
a journey in 1912 from April 5 to May 17 in order to 
verify this story. He passed by Ba'adri and sought 
information on the spot from the spiritual and temporal 
chief of the Yezidis, and went to Sinjar and interroo-ated 
Khodar Alia.s, the sheikh of that small countrv, but only 
aroused astonishment among the Yezidis, and received 
negative answers. His excursion, which was undertaken 
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also for other purposes, has been fruitless so far as the 
alleged new discoveiy was concerned. 

2. The books discovered by Father Anastase Marie in 
1904, and published by him in 1911 in the review 
Anthropos, are the same as the Boot of Revelation and 
the Black Book, wliich, according to Father Anastase 
(p. 7), have been translated from Kurdish into Arabic by 
a Yezidi versed in the tongue of the sect. We cannot 
help raising two objections to this: (1) We are not told 
what utility did the Yezidi.s experience in translating 
them. As all tlie Yezidi.s speak Kurdish, this translation 
would be useless to them. Moreover, it is said in the 
Black Book that God spoke to the Yezidis in Kurdish 
(p. 127, Chicago ed.) ; why, then, should they have 
changed this language for that of their persecutors ? 
(2) We ought to congratulate this learned Yezidi who 
could so easily translate into Arabic a text which would 
puzzle the best Turanian and Semitic scholars. 

The script, too, in which these books are presented is 
no less strange. It has nothing in common with hiero- 
glyphics ; it is not cuneifoi-m, nor Syriac, nor Aramaic, 
nor Hebrew, nor Kufic, nor Mongolian, nor Mandaite, nor 
Cypriote, nor Arabic, nor Ural-Altaic, nor Ugro-Taitaric. 
When and wliere has this writing been developed ? The 
first author of these Yezidi books, though writing, did not 
want to be read ; and since the inscriptions on stone, the 
papyri, and the vellum MSS. are mute about the nature 
and origin of this writing, is it likely that a newly 
discovered book in the mountain of Sinjiir would reveal 
it.s secret existence ? 

The mountain of Sinjiir formed a Nestorian bishopric 
under the Metropolitan of Beit ‘Arabaye, and for many 
years a Jacobite see under the Maphrian of Tagrit. 
Probably a Nestorian bishop resided there till the Mongol 
inroads. The Monophysites attempted, with the assistance 
of their allies, the Henanites, from the seventh to the 
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ninth century, to supplant tlie Xestorian community ; but 
their efforts succeeded only during the ephemeral but 
deadly time of Gabriel the Brushed, and the Nestorians 
regained their mastery.^ It happened about the fourteenth 
century that Christians dwelling on this mountain were 
subjected to a horrible massacre by Tartar Khans. In 
these years of desolation many people inhabiting the 
villages in the neighbourhood, who had till then remained 
pagan, went there to seek shelter from the diurnal raids 
of these barbarous hordes of the plains. All the ancient 
monuments hitherto found on this mountain are either 
Assyrian or Christian, and, so far as I know, nothing 
betrays the presence of the Yezidis before the Tartar 
invasion. Therefore, the occupation of Sinjar by the 
Yezidis can scarcely go back to a period before the 
fifteenth century. An earlier date is not suggested either 
by the history of the mountain or by the character of any 
extant monument. 

The chief occupation of these Yezidi villagers is rapine 
and plunder. There is no shadow amongst them of 
a religious centre, and simple Kawwals go there ordinarily 
from the villages of Bahshika and Bahzani, north-east 
of Mosul. What use could there be for books in villages 
so rude, and whose inhabitants do not belono- to anv 

o »/ 

privileged caste ? 

Why is the religious and political Chief of the Yezidis, 
residing in his palace at Ba'adri, near Mosul, ignorant 
of the fact that his religion possesses sacred books ? 
If he be aware of it, how can he allow them to be kept by 
uneducated robbers living in Sinjar ? WTiy does he not 
enhance his fairy prestige over his subjects by adorning 
his own gloomy rooms with this treasure ? 

3. The books recently found by Father Anastase are, as 
we have seen, the same as those discovered thirty years 

' Cf. J. Labouit’s Le Christianisme dans V Empire Perse 1904 
pp. 217 6eq. 
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earliei’ by Jeremias. But ivliich of these two men are we 
to believe ? Anastase linished his Black Book by “ and 
the sixth changed into atmosphere ” ; and Jeremias, after 
this sentence, gives us six pages of fine Arabic writing, as 
a conclusion to his. Which of these discoverers has 
dared to lay a sacrilegious hand on these relics of the 
Yezidis ? The text of Anastase is more moderate in its 
details, and more concise in places that might shock 
the ears of educated people. Can anyone explain how 
a text so ancient and so secret has been lengthened, and 
shortened and changed, as is clearl}’ the case when 
Fr. Anastase’s edition is collated with that of Dr. Joseph ? 
For instance, was it because the following passage was 
offensive to pious ears that it has been deleted from the 
Black Book in Anastase’s edition ? (edition Jeremias, 
p. 223) 

“ Now it came to pass, after the creation of Eve and all the 
animals, that Adam and Eve quarrelled over the question 
whether the human race should descend from him or from her, 
for each wished to be its sole begetter. This quarrel originated 
in their observation of the fact that among animals both the 
male and the female were factors in the reproduction of their 
respective species. After a long discussion, Adam and Eve 
agreed to this : each should cast his seed into a jar, close it, 
and seal it with his own seal, and wait for nine months. When 
they opened their jars at the end of this period, they found 
in Adam’s jar two children, male and female. Now from these 
two our sect, the Yezidis, are descended. In Eve’s jar they 
found nought but rotten worms, emitting a foul odour. And 
God caused nipples to grow on Adam, that he might suckle the 
children that came out of his jar. This is the reason why man 
has nipples.’’ 

There are also many anecdotes of a somewhat eccentric 
character wdiich have been cut out in Anastase’s edition. 
We mention only the following (p. 223) : — 

“ And know that, besides the flood of Noah, there w'as another 
flood in this world. . . . Now our sect, the A’ezidis, are descended 
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from No'mi, an honoured person, king of peace. We call him 
^Melik Miran. The other sects are descended from Ham, who 
despised his father. . . . The ship rested at a village called ‘Ain 
Sifni, distant from Mosul about live parasangs. The cause of 
the first flood was the mockery of those who were without, Jews, 
Christians, Moslems, and others descended from Adam and 
Eve ... It came to pass that after some time God sent 
scorpions upon Mu‘awiah, which bit him, causing his face to 
break out with poison. Physicians urged him to marry, lest 
he die. Hearing this, he consented. They brought him an old 
woman, eighty years of age, in order that no child might be born. 
Mu'awiah knew his wife, and in the morning she appeared 
a woman of twenty-five, by the power of the great God.” 

What dooms these Jeremio-Anastasian books to con- 
demnation is tlie strange transposition of similar narratives. 
For instance, one passage about liow God continued the 
work of Creation is placed by Jeremias after the Creation ; 
but the scribe of Anastases text, noticing that the place 
a.ssigned to it was not logical, put it in his narrative 
before the story of the Creation. Here is the beginning of 
the passage ; — 

“ None of us is allowed to utter his name, nor anything that 
resembles it, such as Satan, cord, evil, river, or any word that 
has a similar sound. All these are forbidden to us out of 
respect for him. So lettuce is debarred. We do not eat it, for 
it sounds like the name of our prophetess Hassiah. Fish is 
prohibited in honour of Jonah the prophet. Likewise deer ; for 
deer are the sheep of one of our prophets.” 

About the holy soil where these books rest there is 
a flagrant contradiction between our discoverers, for 
whereas Jeremias assigns the Black Book to Semale or 
to a village near it (p. 248) and the Book of Revelation 
to the house of Mulla Haidar (p. 247), Father Anastase 
puts them both on the mountain of Sinjar. The latter 
discoverer assures us that dire consequences will follow 
upon the slightest access to these sacrosanct pieces being 
allowed. Here is what he says ; — 
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“ Le meme chef divin (nous) a assures clans plus d’une 
occasion que si les livres sont voles on doit detruire immediate- 
ment I’endroit ou la boite avail repose. Si la boite est restee 
apres la disparition des feuillets qui y etaient contenus, on doit, 
aussitot qu’on s’en apercoit, livrer aux tlammes la petite caisse, 
et detruire le lieu sacre ou elle etait eachee ; et si enfin les pages 
divines out ete copiees ou reprocluites d'une maniere ou d’une 
autre, de maniere a etre connues clu public, on doit aussitot 
apres I'avoir appris, jeter tout au feu sacre. . . . Ils detruiraient 
done leurs cents pour dementir tout ce qu'on pourrait dire sur 
leur compte.” 

We close our article by the following remark ; 
It is proved that the Arabic language could not have 
supplanted Syriac and all other tongues spoken in the 
valley of the Tigris before the ninth century, because 
in Damascus, capital of the Umayyad empire, it is the 
Caliph Walid who, about .'t.D. 714. directed that official acts 
should be drawn up in Arabic, and no longer in Greek. ^ 
The te.xt of these books, since they contain many Arabic 
expressions, cannot go back to the tenth centuiy. Can 
we conceive that in that century, when all the letters. 
Oriental and Occidental, were fixed, some unknown man 
could write in these perplexing letters which make us 
go back to prehistoric times ? Further, is it not very 
improbable to believe that a thoroughly vulgar tongue 
should suddenly have become subject to the laws of 
regular grammar and orthography ? 

I shall be told that I have treated these Yezidi 
documents too severely. I answer that it was through 
my conviction that they were a mere swindle. If the 
conclusion that I have reached is wrong, I shall be proud 
to think that by raising a controversy I have prepared the 
wav for a better recognition of their genuineness. 

While the present article was being prepared for the 
press, I was able to examine the recent work of Professor 


^ Barhebrseus, Chron. Syr.^ ed. Bedjan, p. 115. 
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il. Bittner, of the University of Vienna, concerning the 
latest discovery of the Yezidi booksd ^Yith a praiseworthy 
enterprise the editor has published the Kurdish original 
side by side with a new Arabic text ditiering considerably 
from the texts previously known. The Kurdish part of 
the book bas been deciphered by means of the alphabet 
exhibited by Father Anastase himself in the number of 
the Anthropos referred to above. This work I had myself 
carried out more than three years ago, but owing to the 
numerous objections raised against the authenticity of 
these pieces I definitely abandoned my researches. It is 
to be hoped that the learned Orientalist will render still 
further service to the Yezidis by removing every doubt 
which hitherto has made any serious access to their 
documents very precarious. 

* Die heiligen Bucher der Jtziden oder Teufelsanbeter (pt. iv contains 
the transcription, translation, and annotations, pp. 1-98; and pt. v 
contains the original Kurdish script, consisting of 14 plates). Vienna, 
1913, in the series Denkachr. der Kaiaerl. Akad. der U'iasensch. in H'is?!. 
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THE DEATH OF HEMU IN 1556, AFTER THE 
BATTLE OF PANIPAT 

Bv VINX'ENT A. SMITH 

incident in Akbar’s life is better known or more 
universally accepted than the supposed refusal of 
“ the spirited boy ” to strike with his sword the captive 
and wounded Heniti after the second battle of Panipat in 
November, 1556. 

This is the anecdote as told by Elphinstone, partly after 
Ferishta (Firishta) : — 

“ Bairam was desirous that Akbar should give him the first 
wound, and thus, by imbruing his sword in the blood of so 
distinguished an infidel, should establish his right to the envied 
title of Ghazi ’ or ‘ Champion of the Faith ’ ; but the spirited 
boy refused to strike a wounded enemy, and Bairam, irritated 
by his scruples, himself cut ofl:’ the captive’s head at a blow.” ^ 

Elphinstone’.s version really is a considerable variation 
on that of Firishta, who wrote : — 

“ He [Hemoo] was now surrounded by a body of horse and 
carried j^risoner to Akbar, who was about two or three coss in 
the rear. When Hemoo was brought into the presence, Beiram 
Khan recommended the King to do a meritorious act by killing 
the infidel with his own hand. Akbar, in order to fulfil the 
wish of his minister, drew his sword, and touching the head of 
the captive, became entitled to the appellation of Ghazy, while 
Beiram Khan, drawing his own sabre, at a single blow severed 
the head of Hemoo from his body.” ’ 

* Hisl. of India, otli ed., p. 496. 

^ Briggs, tran.sl., reprint by Cambray, ii, 189. The name should 1)6 
spelt Hemu, not Himii or Himiiii. It evidently is a colloquial form of 
a Hindu name beginning with the word Hem (gold), such as Hemchand. 
a probable name for a Hindu hnniyd, as Hemu was. Such colloquial 
forms are commonly used in northern India. 
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Probably Elpliinstoiie consulted other authoi'ities. His 
lancruaoe o-ives a colouring of his own to the incident. 

The story told by Abu-l Fazl, with his usual tediousness, 
is as follows ; — 

“ Shah Qull T^iin brought in Hemu bound. Though they 
questioned him, he out of uncouthness (juhCdat) made no reply. 
Perhaps he was unable to speak, or he was overwhelmed b>' 
shame and indisposed to say anj-thing. Bairam Khan Khan- 
Khiiniln begged H.H. the Bhahinshah to slay with this ['? leg. 

‘ his ’] own sacred hand this stock of sedition and to acquire 
merit by a holy combat. That lord of wisdom and master of 
sages, . . . replied in words that were the interpretation of 
truth and w’ere for the instruction of the wise, that his lofty 
spirit did not permit him to slay a captive and that it seemed 
to him that in the justice-hall of the Only One there was nothing 
meritorious in such an act. Though simple loyalists importuned 
and pressed him, the ^ahinshah showed himself more and more 
averse to the proceedings. I extol the lofty intelligence. . . . 

“ At last, Bairam I^an Khan-Khiinan, when he perceived 
that H.M. was not inclined to take his view, withdrew from the 
attempt, and under the influence of hereditary beliefs which 
take their place in men from imitation of fathers and teachers, 
himself became engaged in the acquisition of this fancied merit, 
and with his sword cleansed the world from the contamination 
of his existence. . . . 

‘ In order to display the majesty of the Shahinshah, and to 
give a lesson to the superficial, they sent his head to Kabul,' 
while his trunk was conveyed to Delhi and placed on the gibbet 
of warning.” ‘ 

Badaoni’s account is as follows : — 

“ Suddenly the arrow of death, which no shield can ward off, 
struck his [Hemu’s] squinting eye, so that his brain passed clean 
out from the cup of his head, and he l)ecame unconscious. . 

So they brought him as he was to the camp. And Shaikh 
Gada-i-Kamboh and the others said to the Emperor, ‘ Since this 

* “ There i.s an account of the arrival of the head at Kabul in Bayazid 
Bi^’at's Memoirs.” 

- Akharnamah, tr. H. Beveridge, vol. ii, pp. 65-7, and note. 
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is your Majesty’s first war against the infidels, you should flesh 
your sword in this unbeliever, for such an act would have great 
reward.’ 

“But the Emperor replied, ‘“Why should I strike him now 
that he is already as good as dead ? If sensation and activitj' 
were left in him, I would do so.’ Then the Kliiin Khiinan was 
the first to strike his sword into him, as an act of religious 
warfare, and following his example, Gadsi-i-Shaikh, and the 
others deliberately made an end of him.” ‘ 

Although the two accounts quoted diti’er in certain 
respects, which need not be detailed, they agree in 
attributino- to the bov Akbar a magnanimous sentiment 
which prevented him from obeying the instructions of 
the Protector to flesh his sword on the helpless captive. 

The version of the incident given bv Alimad Yadgar is 
AAudely different. He says : — 

“ It chanced that, by the decree of the Almighty, an arrow 
struck Himun in the forehead. He told his elephant driver to 
take the elephant out of the field of battle. . . . 'When bhfdi 
Kull Beg was told of what had occurred, he came up to the 
elephant, and brought it into the presence of Bairam Khan. 
Bairam Khan, after prostrating himself, and returning thanks, 
caused Himun to descend from the elephant, after which he 
bound his hands, and took him before the young and fortunate 
Prince, and said, ‘ As this is our first success, let your Highness’s 
own august hand smite this infidel with the sword.’ The Prince, 
accordingly, struck him, and divided his head from his unclean 
body (Nov. o, a.d. 1556).” ‘ 

The version given in de Laet s book agrees substantially 
with that of Ahmad Yadgfir. It is translated from the 
Dutch of van den Broecke, who derived his information 

* Miintakhah-iil-tainlrl/:/i, tr. W. H. Lowe (Calcutta, 1884), vol. ii, 
pp. 8, 9. 

- “ The Tdnkh-i-Dandl an<l m.my other liistories say the young Prince 
declined to commit this wanton act of brutality, and Ins subsequent 
actions render this highly probable. Firishta say.s, that at Bairam 
Khan's importunity, he merely touched the head of the captive with the 
sword, by which he became entitled to the appellation of ‘ Chdzi ’ " 
(Elliot and Dowson. vol. v, pp. (io, 06, and part of note 1). 
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from “ a genuine chronicle of the kingdom It runs 
thus : — 

“ Hemoi indites . . . deserto duce, in diversa abierimt, ita 
lit Mogoles impedimentis omnibus et elephantis potirentur, 

& Hemous inter praeliandnm sagitta in oculo ictus fugere 
cogeretur ; sed ii Couli-gan ilarem deprehensus et retraetus, 
Achabari (qui clade Patanensium cognita propere advenerat) 
sistitur, qui rogatus a Coulinghano, indigno prineipe facinore, 
dediticio cervices acinace praecidit, & caput portae Delly affigi 
jussit.” 

Or in English ; — 

“ The soldiers of Hemu . . . deserting their leader, u ent off 
in various directions, so that the Mughals gained possession of 
all the baggage and the elephants, and Hemu, having been 
struck by an arrow in the eye during the fight, was constrained 
to fly ; but, having been caught and brought back by Shah 
Qull Mahrem-i Baharlii, was placed before Akbar, who had come 
up in a hurry on learning of the rout of the Pathans. Akbar, 
at the request of Ali Qull Khan, by a deed unworthy of a prince, 
severed the neck of the surrendered prisoner with a scimitar, 
and directed the head to be affixed to the gate of Delhi.” ' 

The fourth and last version of the incident is that 
recorded in his genuine memoirs by Jahangir, the son and 
successor of Akhar.^ He must have heard his form of 
the story from people at court, and it is curious that it 
should differ from the official account of the incident as 
given by Abu-1 Fazl and Badaoni. Jahangir tells the 
tale in this fashion : — 

^ l)e Laet, De Iinpfrio Ma/jni MofjoliSj sivt India Vfra^ Lugduiii 
Batavorum, Elzevir, lt).31,p. 174/181. For details concerning the book, 
see V. A. Smith, “ Joannes Be Laet on India and Shahjahan,’’ /nd. Ant., 
1914, pp. 239-44. There are two issues, "with different paging, both bearing 
the date 1031. The passage is from the Fra<jmeninm llinfoy'ifv Indicfv. by 
van den Broecke, In my article in Ind. Ant. I followed Lethbridge in 
spelling *‘ De Laet”, but “de Laet” is more correct. “Couli-gan 
Marem” = Shall Quli Mahram-i-Baharlii (Blochmann, vol. i. p. 359, 
Xo. 45). “Coulinghan” = ’All Quli Khan, the principal lieutenant of 
Bairam Khan, and better known by his title of Khan Zaman (ibid., 
p. 319, No. 13). 
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“A number of men immediately conveyed Heinu as he was to 
the king (Akbar). Bairam Khiin represented that it would be 
proper if the king with his own hand should strike the infidel 
with a sword, so that obtaining the reward of a ghazi (warrior 
of the Faith) he might use this title on the imperial farmans. 
The king answered, ‘ I have cut him in pieces before this,’ and 
explained ; ‘ One day, in Kabul, I was copying a picture in 
presence of Khwaja ‘Abdu-s-Samad Shlrin-Qalam, when a form 
appeared from my brush, the parts of which were separate and 
divided from each other. One of those near asked, “ 'Whose 
picture is this ? ” It came to my tongue to say that it was the 
likeness of Hemu.’ 

“ Kot defiling his hand with his (Hemii’s) blood, he told one of 
his servants to cut off his head.” ' 

The principal points to be noted in this curious tale 
are that Jahangir knew nothing of his father’s alleged 
magnanimous scruples about slaying Hemu ; and that 
he represents Akbar as excusing himself from using his 
sword personally because he had already dismembered the 
prisoner in effigy, and, in consequence, as making over 
the killing business to one of his officers. 

The queer story about Akbar’s unintentionalh’ pro- 
duced dra-wing of the dismembered Hemu is told at length 
by Abu-1 Fazl (Akhai'namah, tr. Beveridge, ii, 67, 681, 
who treats the incident as a miracle, and observes that 
one day he asked Akbar about the circumstances. The 
emperor replied : *■ An invisible inspirer had placed an 
intimation of it on our tongue ; he best knows the secret 
thereof,” Abu-1 Fazl leaves the matter at that, and 
knows nothing of the alleged reference made to the 
incident by Akbar at the time of Hemu's execution, as 
stated by Jahangir. 

In the garbled Memoirs translated by Price, the legend 
of the picture takes another and absurd form, w'hich need 
not be quoted. 


* Transl. Beveridge and Rogers, p. 40. 
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The attentive reader will not fail to notice that the 
narrativ’es quoted differ in main’ minor details. It is 
needless to examine all tho.se variations and go into 
a multitude of petty side issues. The main issue is — did 
Akbar simph’ obe\' his guardian and kill the wounded 
prisoner, or did he refuse to do so, owing to a magnanimous 
sentiment i We may, I think, disregard Firishta’s amiable 
attempt at compromise, and also put aside Jahangir’s 
version that Akbar ordered one of his servants to cut off 
Hemu’s head. The statement that Akbar gave such an 
order is not in itself improbable, or incredible, but is 
discredited because it is associated in Jahangir’s narrative 
with the tale about Hemu’s picture. Abu-1 Fazl’s highly 
rhetorical version of the magnanimity story may be 
neglected, and the issue may be stated as being that 
between the credibility of Badaoni’s plain narrative on 
one side and the still plainer narratives of Ahmad 
Yadgar and de Laet on the other. 

I accept as proved facts the .statements that Hemu was 
wounded in the eye by an arrow, that he was brought in 
by Shah Quli Mahram and others in a half-dead and 
unconscious condition, that Bairam Khan with Akbar 
rode up from the rear, that Bairam Khan inv’ited Akbar 
to win the title of Ghazi by fleshing his sword on the 
infidel, and that Hemu Avas presently killed. 

We must remember that at the time Akbar was a boy 
barely 14 years of age, and that since his birth he had 
been reared among scenes of violence and bloodshed 
by Muhammadans who regarded the killing of a Hindu 
infidel as a hiHilv meritorious act, whether the killincr 
took place in the heat of battle or in cold blood. Is it 
probable that the boy Akbar in such a position would 
have felt any scruples ? In my judgment it is not. 
Bairam Khan Avas the A’oung prince s commander-in-chief, 
his personal guardian, and the only man Avho could 
convert his potential kingdom into a reality. Is it likely 
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that in the circumstances a boy of 14. -would set up 
his private opinion against tliat of his guardian and all 
the bystanders ? I have no hesitation in answering the 
question in the negative. Akbar undoubtedh^ assumed 
the title of Ghazi from the first year of his reign. Wh}^ 
should it be doubted that he did so in virtue of his having 
slain Hemu ? It is argued tliat the magnanimity story 
is in accordance with Akbar s mature character. True, 
and that, in my opinion, is the reason why the story was 
invented, possibly by the emperor himself. But, admitting 
that Akbar, in later life, might have felt qualms about 
cutting ort' the head of a surrendered and insensible 
prisoner, it does not follow that he must have felt the 
same sentiments at the age of 14. 

For these reasons I am of opinion that all probability 
is in favour of the version of the Hemu incident as related 
by Ahmad Yadgar and de Laet. But I do not agree with 
the Dutch author van den Broeeke, as translated by 
de Laet, tliat Akbar deserves censure for having done 
a deed unworthy of a prince in smiting Hemu with the 
sword. The boy simply obeyed the guardian, who had 
a right to expect obedience and was responsible for the 
act. If we had access to the chronicle on which van den 
Broeeke based his little work we should probably find 
that the chronicler saw nothing to blame in the action. 
The censure is passed from the European point of view. 
Ahmad Yadgar certainly .saw nothing blameworthy in 
the .severance of Hemu's head from “ his unclean body '. 
Although Ahmad Yadgar had been in the service of the 
Sur dynasty, he displays no hostility to the princes of 
Bfibur'.s line, whom he always speaks of with respect. 

Badaoni hated the defection of Akbar in his later years 
from Islam, and has not been slow to express his wrath 
in bitter and contemptuous language. But, nevertheless, 
he was a courtier, eating Akbar's bread, and there is no 
reason for surprise at his adopting the late court version 
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of the Ht?inu story, ^vlhcll Abu-1 Fazl had decided on as 
the official form. I believe that Akbar in his latter daj’s 
.shared the European opinion about his boyish^action in 
killing the lielpless Henifi, and so winning tlie title of 
Ghazi at a cheap rate. By the time that Abu-1 Fazl and 
Badaoni wrote their books their sovereign had attained an 
unexampled height of greatness, and all the courtiers 
were ready to credit him with supernatural powers and 
virtues. Plain statements like those of Ahmad Yadgar 
and van den Broecke's c-hronicle were not in accordance 
with the courtly legend. 

According to Ahmad A’adgar, the prince divided 
Hemu s head from his body ; and the Dutch author 
similarly affirms that Akbar “ severed the neck of the 
surrendered prisoner with a scimitar”. Such a per- 
formance may seem to be beyond the powers of a lad 
14 j’ears of age, but we must remember that Akbar 
had been trained in all martial exercises from childhood, 
and was endowed with exceptional bodily strength, which 
enabled him to perform extraordinary feats when he was 
grown lip. I see no reason to doubt that the boy was 
physically able to strike off a man’s head by a blow with 
a sharp scimitar. Hemu, although a person of remarkable 
ability, gifted, as Abu-1 Fazl observes, with a virile spirit, 
courage, enterprise, and power of organization, was 
physically a small, puny creature. 

My conclusion as to the facts, therefore, is that the 
curi’ent story about Akbar’s magnanimity on the occasion 
of Hemu’s execution is a fiction made up at court to suit 
the later view of the emperor’s character, and that the 
truth is that the young prince obeyed his guardian and 
smote off’ Hemu’s head with a scimitar, thereby securing 
the title of Ghazi, which he assumed immediately. 
Probabh' Baiiam Khan and the other by.standers followed 
their sovereign's example and plunged their swords into 
the bleeding body, as Badaoni says that they did. 
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Heiiiu’s liead was sent to Kabul, to be publicl}’ exposed, 
wliile his trunk was gibbeted at Delhi. 

Iiicideutalh', the incpiiry has been valuable as thiowing 
light on the relative value of the original authorities 
for the reign of Akbar. The result has increased my 
suspicions of Abu-1 Fazl's veracity, and has shown that 
even Badaoni was not exempt from court influence. The 
latter fact is apparent also from the verses full of flattery 
which that author composed to celebrate the building of 
the town and palace of Xagarchain, near Agra, in the 
ninth year of the reign (a.d, 1564-5), which he inserts in 
his book (Lowe, ii, 68). The Fragment um Historke 
Indlcce contributed by President van den Broecke to 
de Laet’s book, quod e genuino illiiis Regni Chronica 
expressum credimus, appears to be a practically original 
authority of considerable value for Akbar's reign. 
I have already used it freely in other essays. It may be 
noted that Lethbridge, the translator of part of the 
Fragmentmn (Calc. Rev., 1873, p. 179, note), accepted 
the Dutch author’s version of the incident. 


JRAS. 1910. 
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MAP OF THE EARTH 

The map which is here described has been in the 
Society's Library for many years, but no record is found 
as to when and by whom it was presented. It is on 
a sheet mounted on cloth, 27 inches square, drawn in 
water-colours with good manuscript. 

The map contains the earth, or, rather, the central 
continent Jambu-dvipa. It is written in old Gujrati, but 
with many small mistakes. 

In the centre is Mt. Meru, depicted as a yellow circle 
with a silver-grey central portion, and the name Meru- 
parvat written on it. If the map be placed with this 
name uppermost, it will be in the right position, the top 
being north, the bottom south, and so on. 

Outside Meru and with a diameter of 121 inches is 
a large circular belt or ring (silver-grey), which denotes 
the Salt Ocean, and all the country within this ring is the 
continent Jambu-dvipa, of which Meru is the centre. 
Jambu - dvipa is shown as divided into five portions, 
a square compartment in the middle, two large segments 
north and south of that, and two chequer-shaped compart- 
ments east and west of that. In the middle compartment 
are four horn-shaped mountains in the corners, namely, 
N.E. Malyavant, N.W. Gandhamadana, S.W. Yidyutprabha, 
and S.E. Sonianasa. South of Meru are placed the great 
jambu tree and Deva-kuru-ksetra ; and north of it are 
the great sfilmali (silk-cotton) tree and the Northern 
Kurus. In the south segment are, stretching east and 
west, the Nisadha range of mountains (red), the great 
Himalaya range and the little Himalaya range (both 
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orange). Between these ranges flow the rivers (silver- 
grey) Harikata, Harisilala, and Rohita.sa through Hari- 
vasa-ksetra and Mleccha (barbarian) countries. Out of 
the little Himalaya range flow S.E. the Ganges and 
S.W. the R. Sindhu (Indus), and between them i.s 
portrayed Ayodhya, with Prabhasa S.W. of it and 
Magada (sic) S.E. of it. In the north segment are four 
mountain ranges stretching east and west, Nila, etc., 
with the rivers Narakanta, Suvarnakula, etc., flowing 
between them through the countries Ramyaka, Airanya- 
vata, etc. In the two chequer-shaped compartments are 
mentioned various countries, towns, etc. 

Outside the Salt Ocean is another ring (silver-grey), 
which is called the “ Kalodadhi Ocean ”, that is the 
“ Black Ocean Outside that again is a double pink 
and green ring, to which no name is given, but which 
appears to denote mountains. In the two circular spaces 
between these three great rings are inserted details of 
the central continent Jambu-dvipa, more than could bo 
inscribed therein. These two spaces are divided into 
compartments by spoke - like bands, which represent 
mountains. In the top and bottom of these compartments 
are given further representations of Ayodhya ; and in 
the east and west compartments further particulars of 
Mt. Meru. The other compartments contain other details 
of Jambu-dvipa. 

Many of the above entries mention the dimensions of 
the natural objects and features specified, the dimensions 
being always expressed in yojanas. In the four corners 
of the map are set out compendia of general objects and 
features with numbers and dimensions. Such particulars 
concern Jambu-dvipa and other dvipas (continents) with 
their mountains, rivers, and tirthas (places of pilgrimage), 
and include also certain astronomical details. This 
description ends in the S.W. corner in the right portion 
thereof, thus: — “Written by Tilokcand and Dayacand, 
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I ia I i-\ i: li' !i Aiia\ at ay,a JkiIi Xi-"ka!\ alyaiii 107 vijha- Maha-puriii«a}i 106 (tlie 
108 'the* '-k-i.haiit > \^ . n.iii! lad^oluteness, know- Supreme Soul) 

A ;a' at lA narK' UAl:'- 

Bi anm t-luk lii I )hanva!itai i 1 \ j w' nah Agnih Arcili 90 Ahahah 91 (ah!) 

89 'BialiiiiaA umlik yarn to the gO(U, tire, 

I >iia:i\ antai : i > i\ -.r k^ht) 


Sayujyadi mukti [. . . .]h 


Sarvavarana-bliaiigah 112 
(breaking of all coverings) 


Anandali tattvasaksatkarah 
105 (joy, perception cf 
realit}’) 

.Sukla-paksah 92 (fortnight 
of the waxing moon) 


SrI-Para-Brahma-mokfiah 
124 (deliverance into the 
Supreme Brahma) 

Jaj'a-vijaya-sthanam 1 23 
(the place of victory and 
triumph) 

Sanatsujatah 122 (name 
of a semi-divine rishi) 

Sanatkumarah 121 (name 
of a semi-divine rishi) 

Sanandanah 120 (name of 
a semi-divine rishi) 

Sanakah 119 (name of a 
semi-divine rislii) 

Satya-lokali 113 (a world) 

Niranjanah 114 (devoid 
of embellishment) 

ilahar-lokali 115 (a world) 

Avatarana-nisrenih 116 
(ladder of sudden dis- 
appearing ?) 

Gandharva-ganaih 117 
(song of the Gandharvas) 

Dhruva-mandalarii 118 
(circle of the Pole-star) 

Rtambhara 104 {truth- 
containing knowledge) 

Punva-sesa-ksalanam 103 
(washing ofl’ the remains 
of merit) 

Nikhila-bhoga-sthanaih 102 Satyambhara 101 (main- 
(place of complete enjo^-- tenaiice of truth?) 
ment) 

Arundhati-sthanaiii 100 
(the place of Arundhati) 
(the star Alcor ?) 

Tapo-lokah sapta-rsi-stha- 
nam 99 (a world ; place 
of the 7 rishis) 

Uttarayanahi 93 (north- 
ward course) 

Deva-lokah astasiti-sahasra- 
maharsi-sthanarii 94 (place 
of the 88,000 maharsis) 

Suryali 95 (the Sun) 

I'aidj-utaiii 96 (fire of 
lightning) 

Manasarii 97 (Lake 
Maiiasa) 

Purusali 98 (the piimeval 
Male) 


Aifiik I I 1‘lia 88 df-'iii. A \ n akrnj .asanii nididhya- Prarabdlia-kesali 86 (one 

i"i tb ' \v'>rM ' en]M\ -auani upai.itili 87 (firo- who beefin'^ at the end) 

HI' ’it" rAiuHi meditation, etc.) 

Pijna\aiuak 73 Ablnk-a ^ ( ija ! BMu'kali 74 (falling Prat^’ahfaaii 75 (abstruc- 
3<>_Mb t'.-VMi'ic "f rb. li"in\'tga) tion) 

bl ^ iT ii. t r I ' 

A"id 72 '"’I \i' nil ill 71 iJ'flt-i.'onticjl) Tirtha-\ ati all 70 ([iil- 

.uhii-i grimagt s to tirtlia^i) 


Tattva-riirna3ati sai va- | Maiiana 84 (leflection, or ! 
karma-phala-tj'agah 85 j reverence) ' 

(determining realitv', etc. ) I 1 

Jnunaiii 76 (knowledge — ! Dharana 77 (deep 
of God) 1 meditation) 


Manali 83 (self-conceit) Tapali 82 (austerities) Lobhali 81 (covetousness) 


Dlij'iina \ ogali Samadhili | Mohali 79 (Ijewilderment) 
78 (yoga of reflection, etc. )l 


\i\iinilili lij i', 57 liiiii.ili 58 (subduing self) Citta-suddhili 59 (purit_v 

I ill .• ii M , Ir I'l .i-t ' . ' of mind) 


Gaiiga snanaiii 69 (batliing Vi,snu-bliakti prakar.^li ,68 
in tlie (iange.s) (excellence of faith in | 

\'isnu) ] 

Skhalanarii 60 (stumbling) .Samadi-sampattih 61 (s^ic- 
j cess in tranquillitj-, et(|.) 


.\-.ik r ill 56 M t r II liini ii 
tn oKjei't- 


Blii'r L I i 1 i/ti I li 41 
innii iirj' li-'iti'j' 


ii.l'iili 55 (leiiuiieiii- Bhramali 54 (aberration) i Daya 53 (mercy) 


Krodhali 52 (wrath) 


I'lM iiiii li 42 lot ele[)liant I Satl-anuuiahali 43 (tiivour 
1 1’ I til I ' ofthegiiod) 


Markatali 44 (monkey) V'yagiira-yonili 45 (of 

tiger birth) 


Ahaiikurali 67 (egoti.sin or (.uxrvah 66 (airogance) 
pride) 


Parusj’aiii 62 (harshness) Satj’arii 63 (truth) 


Dharmali 51 (righteou.s- Papa-ksayali 50 (waning 
ness) of sin) 

Kupujacaranarii 46 Sarva-sva diinaiii 47 (giving 

(practising evil woiship?) all one's properU) 


Nravanarii 80 (learning bj' 
liearing) 


.Sad.gurupadesali 65 
(advice of a good teacher) 


Citta-bhramah 64 (aberra- 
tion of the mind) 


Bralimanyaiii 49 (status 
of a brahman) 


Kaia-vonili 48 (of royal 
birth) 


=^,-^tV-saavsra-devarsi..„ 


Y Puiiya- , 
'Ueva-sabha ksaj-ah 7 

Indra 8 (waning 

(the gods' ofmerit) 

council : 

India) 

Nandana- Amrtaiii 
vanarii 9 10 

(forest (nectar) 

Nandana) 


Rambhu 

Urva-il 

iMenaka 

GlirtacI 
(names of 4 
apsarases) 
Tilottama 

S\ arga-lokali 
(an apsara.s, 
lieaven) 


C'andialokal} 
5 (the 
moon's 
world ) 


Pitrlokali 

Pitrj’anali 

Dakanfi- 

vanarii 4 


Vayuh 1 (wind) Nimbali Kalpa- Kr.siia-pak.sali 3 

— - vrksah Pari- — i 

Vrstili 2 (rain) biiadraii Ratrili 2 (night) 

-- -- - - (Neemhtree, 

Prthvi-garbhapra- tieeotplentj’, Bhumali 1 

veiiah osadhav’ali 3 Eiy'thrina tree) (smoke) 


1 ’ 1 t'Uii\ .1111 40 i.iiiiii.'ii \ 111,, 1-1 nil s.uit ii-rali 39 Xirahaiik.iiah vicurah 38 

ill ill’ fin V. ruiiu-iited) (tree fi "111 egotism, dis- 
criinination i 


M i'i\ i |i. -ahj.'ili 21 ■ I 1 1' It 111 22 luamblmg) Maha-bhrua-diohaii 23 
li’ iiik’ I "I --iiii it , , (injuring the gross 

I I' element 'I 


Ml . 1 20 I iiu'iT itig 


-"-\i 19 i.i thiet of Bharma-ji'ianaiii 18 (know- 
letlge ot iighteousness) 


likniiii-it -im,,n\,i y.n . I , i 1 ,1, 1 1,. n , 2 I 'pi out mg, Svedajaiii 3 (moisture- 
i,;i' 1 I lie •_’) g. 'll 1 ,1 1 II, : U, I, Mg.iatioii) born, I f insects) 


Xirmumali cinta 37 (un- Karima upadeisali 36 (com- ; Jlaitrl 35 (friendship) Krcchra-ciiiidrayaiiaiii 34 
selfish ; thought) jxis.sion, advice) j ' (the difficult caiidrai'una 

penance) 

Puraiia-sravanaiii 24 ilaha-tirtha-y'atra 25 Nitya-kai ma 26 (coiitinuai Brahmacarvarii 27 (con- 

(listening to the Puraiia) (pilgrimage to great rites) i tinence) 

tirthas) 

Praja-palanarii 17 (protec- Ksatra-jatih 16 (the Sva-dharmaiiusthanarii 15 ' Vaisiali 14 (a vaisya) 

tion of the people) ksatriya class) (practising one's own j 

1 duties) I 

Aiidajaiii 4 (egg horn, i.e. Jarayujarii 5 (viviparous, llanu.sya-garhhali 6 (of : Caiidalah 7 (a Candida) 
birds, reptiles, etc.) i.e. mammalia) human )jiith) j 


Maunaiii sarva-bhuta-hituli Niskama-kaimaagnihotiaiii i Yajhali agiiavali sakama- 
33 (silence; fiieiiclU to 32 (disinterested action, kanna 31 (sacrifice, the 
all beings) oblation to Agni ) ; fires, inteiested action) 

Vunajirasthyarii 28 (status Prajananaiii graliahtasiumab Hiiiivi 30 (iiijuiy) 
of a forest hermit) 29 (procreation : house- ! 

holder's life ?) | 

Sad-aparadhah 13 (offence 8at-seva 12 (liomage to i Karadasramali 11 
against the good) the good) ' (Narada's hermitage) 


Narukali 8 (hell) 


Sudra-yonili 9 (of sudra I Sac-chudrah 10 (a good 
birtii) sfidra) 
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the eminent parnlits, disciples of Rupadhira Gani, the 
disciple of Kusalabhakta Gani, in the Brhat-Kharatara 
Gaccha (church) and in the hraiich thereof named after 
Jinacandra Sari : in the Saihvat year 1873, in the Saka 
year 1739, on the 7th (or 3rd) day of the light fortnight 
in the month Jyaistha. It is the book of the eminent 
pandit Pasadatta (Parsvadatta) : it was written for his 
private study ” The date is the 23rd (or 19th) May, 1817. 
Tliis translation is by Dr. Barnett, and the date has been 
calculated b\’ Dr. Fleet. 

F. E. Paegiter. 


AN INDIAN GAME ; HEAVEN OR HELL 
The chart liere described is on paper mounted on cloth, 
35 by 33 inches, drawn in water-colours with gold 
illumination. The drawing of the figures and objects 
is fine, and the ornamental borders of leaves and flowers 
on gold form appropriate frameworks. It w'as presented 
to the Society by Capt. H. D. Robertson on April Ki, 
1831, and then described as “ A coloured drawdng on plan 
of tlie Shastree’s game of Heaven and Hell ”. The ivory 
men and dice used in playing the game, given at the 
same time, are not to be found now. 

The chart is a game played wdth men, wdiich are moved 
foinvard along the squares according to the throw' of dice. 

The squares are numbered in serial order, beginning 
at the bottom at the left corner and going along the rows, 
boustrophedon, up to 124 at the top. The main part of 
the board is divided into three compartments by two 
horizontal bars of scrolls ; and on the right side is a com- 
partment, which contains tw'o blocks of squares divided by 
a small scroll-bar, and has a separate series of numbers. 

There are ladders connecting certain scjuares, as 12 and 
49, 32 and 50. As a ladder implies ascent, the purport 
seems to be that when the throw of the dice landed 
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a player on the lower number, e.^. 12, he eicher pro- 
ceeded directly through No 49 or more probably moved 
straiglitwaj' into No. 49, omitting all intermediate sipiares. 
There are also snakes connecting certain srpiares, as 19 
and 21, 19 and 23. 4S and 8S, their heads being always 


in a higher square and their tails in a hjwer sijuare. 
There are sometimes two tails in one square, as in 19 ami 
in 48, but never two heads in one square. Snakes cannot 
therefore mean moving forward, because two tails in one 
square, as in 19, makes the mo\m uncertain ; but they 
may perfectly well mean moving back. Thus if a throw 
landed a player on 21 or 23, he would move back to 19. 
The snakes therefore seem to mean that, if the plaj’er 
landed on a square in which there is a snake’s head, he 
was seized by the snake and drawn down to tlie square 
where the tail is, that is, he had to go back to the square 
where the tail is. 

The compartment on the right side appears to be 
a side-game developing out of the main game. Two 
ladders connect it with the latter, namely, from squares 
31 and 48 ; so that it seems that, if the throw landed 
a player on either of tho.se squares, he moved into this 
side-game and had to remain there, for there appears to 
be no exit from it. 

On the accompanying paper is a diagram of the chart, 
giving the number.s and names of the various squares, for 
every square has one or more names. The language i.s 
Sanskrit, with, however, some mistakes ; and the Sanskrit 
names are tran.siiterated and translated in the diaoram, 
so far as space permits. 

The game appears to have an educational value, giving 
as it were an epitome of man’s upward course in religious 
life. He starts from No. 1, which denotes the hells, at 
the bottom, and the goal is final emancipation into the 
Supreme Brahma at the top. The various scpiares with 
their names denote the .several steps by which he may 
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rise in that upward course, inter-rupted Iw' squares which 
mark tlie various vices which may beset him at various 
stages. The tliree compartments into which the main 
game is divided hear this idea out further. Tlie lowest 
compartment, containing s<juares 1-41, deals in its squares 
with what may be called general Ij’ phj’sical and social 
conditions, virtues and vices. The second, containitig 
squares 42-88, deals rather with moral and spiritual 
virtues and vices. Tlie third and highest, containing 
squares 89-124, deals with celestial objects and the 
highest spiritual attainments, but contains no vices, for 
the saint in reaching this stage has presumably passed 
beyond all such detilements. 

Here comes in the significance of the ladders and 
snakes. The ladders connect onh- good squares, and on 
reachino- the lower good lie mav mount at once to the 
higher good. This is especially noteworthy in square 68, 
from 'which a ladder reaches directly up to 124 ; thus 
teaching that a man who attains to the excellence of 
loving faith in Yisnu proceeds at once to final emancipa- 
tion into the Supreme Brahma. On the other hand, the 
snakes connect only bad squares, and signify that, though 
a man may have attained to a high degree of sanctity, 
yet, if he falls into the vice designated by a further 
square, he is overwhelmed and dragged back to a lower 
bad square, from which he has to work his way upward 
again. In the third and highest compartment there are 
no vices and no snakes, so that he has apparently passed 
beyond the danger of relapse, and proceeds on serenely. 

This view, if it is right, gives a clue to the meaning of 
the right compartment, the side-game, for the two blocks 
of which it is composed seem to relate to one and the 
same game. It contains two series of the Nos. 1—3, and 
the .s([uares 4-10 may relate to both those series, though 
the connexion in thought is not clear. This side-game 
is entered from square 31, which signifies “ sacrifice, the 
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fires, and actions (or rite.s) performed from interested 
motives and also from square 48, which relates to 
" persons of royal birth Such characteristics may lead 
a man into the pursuit of a self-seeking existence, which 
may attain to the gods, heaven, and the heavenly nectar, 
but not to final emancipation into the Supreme Brahma ; 
and there appears to be no escape therefrom back into the 
main course of true spiritual development. Such seems 
to be the general meaning of this side-game, though all 
the details are not clear : and square 0 is not numbered, 
nor are two other squares. 

The game appears to embody the A’’aisnava view, for 
this is implied by the ladder from 68 to 124, already 
mentioned, signifying that loving faith in A^isnu leads 
direct to final emancipation. Four squares at the left in 
the top row are not numbered ; the}' all signify degrees 
of conformity to the Divine, but there is nothing to show 
what their relation to the game is. In the black square 
of these, the name cannot be fully made out. 

F. E. Pargiter. 


M. KEINACH’S THEOKY OF S.ACraFICE 
The chief characteristic of all writers on the history of 
religion is their determination to see only one explanation 
of any fundamental feature in it. Sir J. Frazer, with 
Alannhardt, finds in every form of worshiji the presence 
of vegetation rites, and, .similarly, Af. S. Reinach remains, 
despite his admiration for Sir J. Frazer, convinced that 
the original form of sacrifice is, indeed, not the gift form, 
but the communion .sacrifice of Robertson Smith, involvino- 
the ceremonial eating of the animal which is the totem 
of the clan at fixed intervals, in order to strengthen the 
bond of unity between the clan and its totem. It must 
however, be remembered that AI. Reinach has a special 
view of the nature of totemism which distinguishes him 
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from other believers in totemi.sm ; he does not consider 
the totem as primarily an ancestral spirit/ but liolds that 
the relation of man to an animal is due to a hypertrophy 
of the social instinct which permits the formation of any 
human societj* by prescribing the relations of friendship 
between members of the same clan. The effect of 
M. Reinaeh's theory is therefore that early worship 
consists in the sacramental eating of the animal Avhich 
is regai'ded as the deity of the clan, and that in course of 
time the animal god di.sappears before anthropomorphism, 
with the result that the animal ceases to be considered 
as the god, but falls instead into the position of an 
attendant or adversary of the god killed by him : while 
on the other hand the sacrifice becomes regarded as the 
gift to the god of some animal, either a favourite of the 
god or disliked by the god. His principles, in fact, may 
be summed up as animal deities before anthropomorphic 
deities : sacrament before gifts. 

To tliis theoiy the only real objection lies in its 
univer.sal application : that there are cases in which it is 
jierfeetly applicable should not be denied, for animal 
worship — the term totemi.sm is so meaningless that it had 
better be avoided — is to all appearance a genufne earh’ 
form of religion, and that some animals Avhich appear 
ill the entourage of god.s Avere themselves once really 
regarded independently as divine, .should not be denied. 
Nor in some cases can Ave doubt the sacramental sacrifice, 
and it may be remarked that 31. Reinach by remaining 
fast to the original vieAV of Robert.son Smith, frees himself 
from the difficulties engendered by the theory of Sir J. 
Frazer th.at the slaying of the animal is an annual effort 
to restore the strength of the spirit of A’egetation or 
pastoral life. But it is nece.ssary to deny that all religion 
is of one tyjie and to rea.s.sert the view that the connexion 
of an animal Avith a deity need not mean that the deity 
^ Mythes , ft RcUyions , i. 39. 
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\v;is original]}’ an animal, and tliat the gil't theory of 
saeritice has its due place as an original eono'ption. 

It is not impossible to iiiid that M. Reinach himself 
is by no means quite consistent in his views. In his 
essaj’ on Samson/ which dates from 1912. we tind that 
he insi.sts on finding the original form of Samson in a lion 
with -mane, which was identified later, it seems, with the 
sun, and he expressly denies that there are any solar 
myths, believing instead in animal and vegetable myths. 
The case of Samson is certainly not at all strong in his 
favour, for all that is necessary to cover the legend of 
that hero is to assume that it hides the legend of a sun 
hero, the lion being identified with an incorporation of 
the sun : the lion is not the sun, but the sun is present in 
the lion, which therefore i.s pro tanto divine. The nature 
of such a belief is perfectly indicated by the fact that at 
Heliopolis a lion was kept in the temple as the repre- 
sentative of the .sun-god Avorshipped there : it is idle to 
suppose that the lion was the god ; the sun was the deity, 
but doubtless in the minds of the more primitive of the 
worshippers the lion was really an abode of the divine 
spirit, while to the more refined the lion was a symbol of 
the god. But apart from this case, 41. Reinach himself, 
in an earlier paper on Rhaethon published in 1908," 
expressly admitted that the cour.se of the sun could give 
rise to the myth of the sun each evening bathing its 
horses in the Avaves of the ocean, so clear a case of solar 
myth that his denial of such myths in his treatment of 
Samson i.s certainh’ an incons(‘([uence, 

41. Reinach's actual treatment of the Rhaethon mvth is 
of interest, as it is a goo<l example of the pre.ssing to 
undue limits of the de.sire to find explanations of mvths 
from ritual. It is carious that in face of the flights of 
fancy found in folklore it is thought necessary to trace 
every myth to some definite origin: the old school, which 

* Ci'lli t/ IMii/ioiiK, IV, - Ilml. iv. 4,A-5S. 
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found in eacii detail of the myth the natural plienoinenon 
Y'liich accounted for it, is no more absurd than the new 
school which ignores liuman imagination and believes that 
for every myth some origin must be found in litual. In 
this case the ritual consists in the practice of burning 
a horse alive as an offering to the sun or plunginc the 
horse into water. From this usage there gradually grew 
up the idea that the burning of the horse was a punisli- 
ment, and so the growth of the Phaethon legend. The 
explanation is quite incredible : it leaves to the mytho- 
poetic function practically the whole of the story, and it 
is better frankly to admit that tliat faculty created the 
stoi'y from nothing more abstruse than the fact of the 
daily path of the sun and the view that the sun travelled 
in a chariot with horses. 

The ritual itself, however, deserves some attention, as 
the explanation given of it by M. Reinacli is not 
altogether simple or .satisfactoiw. For once he does not 
find an}’ totemism in the horse sacrifice, though perhaps 
this is an inadvertence. He denies, however, as a matter 
of course, the gift theori' : the sacrifice i.s in his view 
entirely a magic rite in origin intended to strengthen the 
sun in its performance of its important functions, and is 
to be paralleled witli tlie numerous fire rituals obserxed 
in Europe and in other parts of the earth. Oidy later, 
when gods were conceived as antliropomorpliic, was the 
sacrifice understood to be a gift. 

This solution presents a series of great difficulties 
which should not be ignonal. The assertion that 
anthropomorphism is foreign to early religion is not one 
which can be supported by any evidence whatever. The 
, fact that the earliest rejiresentations of the gods take tlie 
form of pillars, not of statues, is of course of no value as 
proof of the view that the gods wore not conceived as 
anthropomorphic : Indian religion shows us clearlv 
anthropoinoiqihic conceptions at a time when statues were 
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clearly not thonglit of. Tlie saiiio religion equally shows 
llieriomorphic conceptions of deities ; the fact evidently 
is siinph- that both ideas naturally occur to peoples which 
do not distinguish between men and animals in such 
a way as to render it impossible to combine anthropo- 
morphic and animal ideas of their gods.^ 

In the second place, part of the foundation on which 
M. Reinach has built, the interpretation of the fire rites 
in Europe as solar spells, has been undermined by the 
fact that Sir J. Frazer no longer- holds Mannhardt s 
view ® that the burning of animals at the summer festivals 
and the rolling of burning wheels are sun spells, but 
accepts, on the contrary, the view of Westermarck * that 
the burning is intended to destroy the witches in human 
or animal form, the same purpose being served by the 
hurling of lighted disks through the air to destroy the 
fiends therein. It is quite probable that Westermarck 
is right in his interpretation of many of the phenomena, 
e.specially the burning of animals or human beings. If 
that view is accepted, the .same principle would have to 
be applied to many cases in which Sir J. Frazer has seen 
the death of the god annually as a rite for the securing 
of the strength of the species, and, indeed, it is hard to 
■see how any of the original theory of the Golden Bonijh 
could logically •’ be held to survive ; moreover, the use of 
lire against th(3 Raksases is one of its most constant uses 
in Vedic ritual, an idea which is doubtless a more 
primitive form of the belief in Avitchcraft. Rut the 
throwing of discs and the rolling of wheels are much 
more likely to be direct sun spells, as is suo-o-ested In' the 
round Avhite skin representing the sun for which an 

* Reinacli, CiiUts, Mijthea, et Rdifjions^ i, 38, n. 1. 

- Bahlfj' the Beanttfnl, i, 328-4fi ; ii, 1-44. 

Der Baimikult ns der ihrmaneuy pp. 521 secj^i]. 

* Ceremonies and Beliefs conmcted. mitk Affrmnltnre . . in Morocco 

PI). 93-1U2. ' ■ ^ . 

Sii tT. 4 lixzer, op. cit. ii, 292. seems conscious of liis inconsistency. 
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Aryan and a rffidra strive at the iMaliavrata of the winter 
solstice. 

Now the actual facts of the otFerings made to the sun 
in which hor.se.s figure are veiy scanty though important. 
Our chief authority is Festus, when, in connexion with 
the October Horse at Romed he mentions that tlie 
Lacedaemonians used to otter a lior.se to the Winds on 
Mount Taygetos, scattering its ashes, after it had been 
burned, to the winds; that the Illj’rian tribe of Sallentini 
ottered to their Jupiter, called Menzana, a horse Yvhich 
thej’’ threw alive into the ttames ; and that the Rhodians 
each Y'ear used to throw into the sea qiiadriyas Soli 
consecratus, the reason given being quod is tali vehiculo 
fertur circumrehi mxnidum. From these cases M. Reinach 
deduces the rule that the horse was primitively burned 
alive or drowned : he recognizes that the notice of Festus 
does not refer to actual drowning of horses at Rhodes, 
though the passage has often been cited for that purpose " 
and though it is possible that thus to take it improves 
the sense of the citation. He holds further that, while 
in course of time the actual drowning of horses was 
abandoned, the car or cars were still set on lire, and that 
once the chariot horses — originally' but one horse — were 
burned. But both these assertions are purely conjectural, 
and, what is more important, there is no proof offered 
that the gift theory of sacrifice is not really the idea at 
the bottom of the rites. If, as even 31. Reinach admits, 
it is an early' view that the sun has a chariot and hoi’ses, 
and, indeed, is represented as a horse, the offering to be 
made to the god would naturally’ be a horse and chariot 
together or separately’ : it is perfectly' true that to present 
the god thus with the means of his locomotion, is at the 
same time a means of makino- him stronger and better tit 
to cany out his function of traversing the heaven, but 

^ pp. 170 seqtp 

- e.g. O. (ii'uppe, ^/ p. 8*10. 
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this fact is in no way inconsistent with the sacrifice beiii" 
a gift. It is often forgotten that the gift theory of 
sacrifice allows of two different applications of the gift : 
in the one case the gift is mainly Intended to make the god 
propitious to the giver ; it strengthens the god doubtless, 
hut the chief aspect in the mind of the offerer is the 
favour of the god, not the strengthening of the god ; in 
the other the offerer seeks in the main to strengthen the 
god, of course with the idea of securing his favour, hut 
not with that as the more immediate point on which his 
aim is fixed. In both cases, however, the attitude of the 
offerer is that of one who presents ; in magic rite pure 
and simple the performer produces effects, and is neither 
an offerer nor a suppliant. There is no possible way to 
prove that magic is older than sacrifice or vice versa. 

Applying these principles we can see at once that the 
throwing of the cars in the water may have been simply 
a magic rite ; we are not told that they were offered to 
the god, though they were coii.secrated to him : the 
offering, indeed, would lie in the consecration rather than 
in the throwing into the sea. But in the case of the 
offerincr to the Winds, or, according to Pausanias,'^ to 
Helios on Taygetos, the ceremony was clearly an offering, 
as in the case of the offering of the Sallentini to their 
sod. According: to Festus the ashes of the horse in the 
case of the former offering were scattered to tlie winds 
to be borne far and wide, and it would he vain to deny 
that this is intended to secure prosperity, probably for 
the crops and the cattle. But here again we have no 
need to see in the rite the operation of magic pure and 
simple : if the horse is burned as an offering to the sun, 
and is at the same time conceived as being closely 
connected with the sun, which is regarded sometimes as 
a horse, sometimes as borne in a chariot, then it is certain 
that the animal is at the time of sacrifice distinctly full 

' iii, 20. 4. 
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of the divine essence : the fire, too, i.s eloselj' connected 
with tlie .sun, and the cinders of tlie victim must clearly 
have divine potency in them. 

M. Reinach deduces from tlie ritual that the idea that 
a horse should he offered to Poseidon is derived from the 
practice of throwincr the horses into the water as a piece 
of sun magic. But clearly this is contrary to all 
probability, and runs counter to the fact that as earh' as 
Homer we find offerings of animals made to rivers, 
includincf horses. The orimn of the offering mav be 
found in the fact that the waves of the sea are regularly 
regarded as horses by primitive imagination, and the 
choice of animal might be dictated by that fact. The 
essential principle is that the offering of any animal may 
be due to many different causes, and that it is impossible 
to construct a priori theories of the development of 
sacrifice and to insist on adapting the facts to them, without 
perverting the intei-pretation of religious phenomena. 

M. Reinach is doubtless led into his attitude towards 
the problem of tlie origin of religion by the view, upon 
which he insists, that the beginnings of religious belief 
are to be traced among primitive .savages such as now 
exist in various parts of the earth. He commends - 
M. Durkheim for not even dealing with the obvious 
objection that primitive savages do not really exist at the 
present day, and that the primitiveness of the alleged 
savage ma}" consist in the fact that he is the production 
of ancestors who have wandered from the track of 
progress into superstitions which ha\e prevented the 
development of the race. It is idle to regard this theory 
as absurd, for it is impo.ssible even to make it probable 
that it is ; the world is not young nor is the life of man 
young, and arguing from the merely empirical point of 

' Iliad, XXI, I3'J. Stengel {OjiJerln-awhe (hr llritchtii, p. l.')7, takes 
this as chthoiiian. 

2 Cnltts, Mythts, tt iv, p. vii. 
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view it is clear that the tl'at ditfereiit race.s 

have developed ditiereiit forms of religion.s belief is 
undeniable. Hence the only real prog’ress which can be 
made in the field of religious inve.stigation is not to be 
sought in the sphere of discovering tlie origin of religion, 
wliich is properlt’ a fundamental problem of philosophy, 
not of science, but in that of arranging religious 
phenomena under definite categories and tracing when 
evidence allows the developments of religious beliefs. 
Where no evidence is available, it is the dutt' of religion 
as a science to note the fact and not till in the blank by 
wild conjectuie. 

The extraordinary dangers of the a ijriori practice of 
reasoning are neatly revealed in Sir J. Frazer's late.st 
theory of totemism.^ He now suggests that the totem 
is the place of deposit of the souls of man, or of his souls 
if he is taken as having more than one : initiation 
ceremonies he shows often take the form among savages 
of a second birth after a simulated death,“ the real object 
being permanently to transfer the soul to some external 
object for greater .safety, a rite carried out especially at 
the danger period of puberty. The theoiy is suppoi'ted 
by the evidence that the Battas of Sumatra, who believe 
that man has seven or three .souls, hold that one is always 
external to the man, but that whenever it dies the man 
dies also. But, unfortunately for the theory. Sir J. Frazer 
frankh' states that there is no evidence that the external 
souls of these people are held to be in the totem. This 
somewhat serious difficulty is removed b}- laying stress 
on the secrecy of savages, especially concerning so 
important a thing as the location of the soul, with which 
the man's life is bound up. In support of this view 

' Bfddtr the Beaiilifnl, ii, 218-2.'). 

- He might have ooiuparetl the five eoiustitueiits of the |jeisniuilitv 
jiikI the five souls of Iranian Relief (Moulton, K'lrhj Zurondrinni'iiii . 
pji. 2.5t) seqij.). 

“ Cf. the Vedic Diks.'i. 
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Sir J. Frazer quotes the evidence of Messrs. Hose and 
MacDougall ^ that one of them lived for fourteen years 
with the Ibans before realizing the importance of one of 
their institutions. The fact is noteworthy and is of 
course paralleled in the case of Mi-. Howitt in Australia, 
but Sir J. Frazer fails to draw from it the obvious con- 
clusion tliat to build hypotheses on the practices of savages 
is inliniteH more dangerous than to erect them on the 
records of classical and Indian antiquity, for the latter 
were not handed down by students of ethnology under 
the bias of theory and dealing with peoples to whose life 
they are essentially strangers by birth, by language, and 
by mental capacity. If it be objected that it is possible 
to obtain from these tribes explanations of the real 
meaning to them of the rites thej^ follow, the replj’ is 
that of M. Reinach,- himself a firm believer in tbe doctrine 
of the homogeneity of religion, namely, that the accounts 
given by peoples of their rites are normally subject to 
grave doubt, since they represent, not primitive views, 
but reflections on these views ; he enforces his doctrine 
by the case of the theorr- held by most savages that their 
totems are ancestors, which is in his view a mistake. 
Equally on Sir J. Frazer’s view modern savages do not 
understand the origin of their totemistic worship, for 
they certainly do not ascribe it to the source alleged by 
Sir J. Frazer. 

In one not unimportant re.spect M. Reinach’s views 
differ for the better from those of Sir J. Frazer in that 
he prefers the evidence of classical antiquity to the con- 
clusions drawn from the examination by anthropologists 
with preconceived theories of the rites of savage tribes. 
Unhappily his attitude towards the Vedic and Indian 
evidence is px-ejudiced by the eri-or which he has made of 
considei-ing that for pilmitive religion it is useless to 

* Paqan Tribes of Borneo, ii, 90 seqq. 

- Cultes, Mythes, et Rtliyions, i, 37 seqq. 


JK.xs. 1916. 
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search in the Veda, an idea apparently generated by the 
belief that the Veda contains nothing but the hymns on 
which Max Muller founded his mythological theories. 
The disadvantages of this view are curioush' illustrated 
by his treatment of the possible connexions between 
Indian and Greek art. The nude statues of the Tirtha- 
karas are held by him to be certainly derived from the 
archaic type of “ Apollo ” which flourished in Greece in 
the middle of the sixth centurv B.C., and he suo-<rests^ 

«/ ' OO 

that either a statue of this type was taken at an early 
date to India, where it served as a model for the wooden 
statues which he assumes preceded those in bronze, or 
that when the Jaina artists began after the Christian era 
to erect statues in stone they sought for archaic specimens 
of Greek art to serve as models, and chose those which 
they calculated to be contemporary with the period of the 
Jina Mahavira. In support of this theory he mentions 
the fact that an ivory flgure of a priest and one of a lion 
found at Ephesos show similarities to Buddhist art. He 
also argues that the seated flgures of the Buddha are 
really derived, like the seated figures of Gaulish gods, 
with lindDS crossed, from an ancient Ionian prototype of 
the sixth century B.c. It is perfectly clear that there is 
no po.ssible ground for supporting these hypotheses : the 
nudity of the Jaina statues is of definite religious 
purpo.se, while that of the Apollo statues has no such 
simple origin,- and the attitude of the flgures of the 
Buddha is a perfectly natural Oriental, as it is also 
a Gallic, attitude, while it is difficult to say which of 
M. Reinach’s theories of the connexion between the Greek 
work of the sixth century i?.c. and the Indian is the more 
improbable. 

Another striking instance of the error of ignoring 
Indian evidence may be adduced. In a very interestino- 

^ Cnltes, Mythes, et RpJiyions, i, 63-8. 

“ Cf. Farnell, Cults of the Greek StateSy iv, 329 seqq. 
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studj’ ^ of tlie legend of the sutferiiigs of Prometheus 
M. Reinach finds that in origin the eagle was a bird of 
prognostication which was attached tirmly bt’ impaling 
it or by some other similar means to the front of the 
temples of Greece — possibly at an earlier date to the 
front of any house — as is apparently the view of 
Miss Harrison,- in order to avert evil influences and in 
special the lightning. This bird, the foreseeing, Pro- 
metheus, was the prototype of the god Prometheus, the 
death of the bird being in complete harmont’ with the 
ritual slaying of a god either to eat tlie body as a sacra- 
ment or to use the skin for a mascarade. AVhen, however, 
influences from the north changed zoomorphism to 
anthropomorphism, Prometheus was deemed to be a man 
and the eagle came to be the power which tormented 
him, just as the boar which slew Adonis is originally the 
god himself. The connexion of the eagle with the theft 
of fire is due to the fact that the eagle flies highest of all 
birds and may justly be deemed to fetch the fire from the 
sky, while the difficulty of obtaining fii-e in early times 
and the frequent resort to theft to secure it explains why 
the action was regarded as a theft. 

This is a very captivating theoi-y, and its chief defect 
lies in the incorrect view that zoomorphism is a thing in 
time before and different essential!}- from anthropo- 
morphism. Hence M. Reinach insists that the eagle is 
the origin and object of worship for itself, and brings it 
more or less artificially for logical reasons into connexion 
with the lightning. But the obvious .solution pointed to 
by the Vedic evidence is that the eagle is the lightning 
itself, and this fact explains at once the whole situation : 
if the eagle is considered to be the form of manifestation 
of the lightning, the use of the eagle on the temple front 
in order to avert lightning becomes at once in harmony 
with the general primitive views of man on magic. 

^ Cultes^ Mytlies, tt iv, 68-91. - See Reinach, iv, 91, n. 1. 
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Moreover, the fact that the eagle brings down the 
lightning is at once explained, and it is not necessary to 
assume that an original eagle worship has been later on 
confused with a diti'erent form of religion. Where, in 
effect, M. Reinach sees zoolatiy, there is no need to see 
more than theriomorphic conceptions of a divinit}’ not in 
itself an animal at all, but the lightning. The reason 
why the lightning was thought of as in eagle form may 
well be due to the fact of the bird’s loftj’ flight, but the 
essential point is that we have no reason in this case to 
see anj;- worship of the bird se : it is perfectly con- 
ceivable that it was so worshipped, but it is clearly 
contrary to sound method to go beyond the facts which 
adequately explain the myth without any such assumption. 
A further point of doubt must lie in the vieiv suggested 
first by Lang ^ that the practice of human stealing of fire 
is the origin of the myth of the stealing from heaven : 
it is much simpler to suppose that, if the fire is in the 
sky, it was thought natural that its being brought down 
was a theft : the Indian idea is so expressed as to favour 
this view rather than the view taken by Lang. There 
remains still intact the view that the mode of punishment 
of Prometheus was suggested by the treatment of the 
eagle on Greek temples. The idea is ingenious, but it is 
not proved to be correct. All that can be gathered from 
the passage of Pindar (01. xiii, 20-2) which forms the 
starting-point of M. Reinach’s conclusions is that the 
figure of an eagle was placed on the temple. For this 
we have a clear parallel in the solar disk with wings used 
in Egyptian temples : this usage is asserted by M. Reinach 
to be the result of syncretism between an eagle and the 
sun as protectors of the temple, but we are not required 
to accept this theory unless we hold his theory of the 
position of the eagle. It is much simpler to regard the 
•symbol as the representation of the sun as an eagle, which 
' Modem Mythology, pp. 194 seqq. 
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is a parallel concept to the idea of the eagle as lightning. 
Early religion is therioinorphic in its conceptions as well 
as anthropomorphic ; early religion is also sometimes 
given to out-and-out zoolatry, but not every divine animal 
was once actually worshipped per se. The exact origin 
of the fable of the punishment of Prometheus must 
therefore be left vague. It is clear, however, that the 
Vedic myth already ^ regards the action of the descent of 
fire in the form of lightnino- and the fall of rain there- 
with as a species of theft, and the development of a myth 
like that of Prometheus is not very difficult. 

A. Berriedale Keith. 


THE INDIAN D.AY 

In the interest of Vedic interpretation a brief reply to 
Dr. Fleet’s note on the topic of the Indian day - is requisite. 
In his view the facts of the Rigveda are to be brought into 
harmony with the views of later India, in mine they are 
best explained by the facts of the Indo-European reckoning 
of time. That reckoning is held by the standard 
authorities on the question, with an unanimity which is 
conclusive of the strength of the evidence, briefly 
summarized above (p. 144), to have been primarily by 
nights, a fact due to the view that night preceded day. 
and therefore if one expression were used night was the 
natural one. I^nless and until Dr. Fleet attempts to deal 
with the evidence on this subject, I must assume that he 
is unable to refute it. If, however, this evidence is not 
refuted, then it follows by the simplest process of 
reasoning that it is both legitimate and natural to ascribe 
to this source the reckoning by nights which appears here 
and there in the Rigveda and the occasional occurrence in 

^ Bloomfield, JAOS. xvi, 1 seqq, 

- JRAS. 1916, pp. 356 62. 
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classical or post-Yedic literature of phrases in which niglit 
precedes day. 

But Dr. Fleet adduces evidence which in his opinion 
shows that “ daytime, the elder sister of the night, made 
before the night, has stood first in the reckoning of the 
whole Hindu civil day from the earliest time to which we 
can trace the matter back without entering into the realm 
of speculation ”. For this remarkable theory he adduces 
a single passage from the Rir/veda in which it is said that 
the sister (i.e. night) has given place to her elder sister 
(dawn, i.e. day). This verse occurs in i, 124. 8 : it might 
perhaps have occurred to Dr. Fleet, had he thought over 
the passage, that the phi-ase “given place ” (yonim arailc) 
hardly accords with his statement that day is “ made 
before the night ”, and if he had turned to the immediately 
preceding hymn, i, 123. 9, he would have discovered that for 
his assertion there was a complete di.sproof : in that verse 
we are told that the dawn is born from the dark (night), 
sulcrCi krmdd ajanhta, and verse 7 presents us with the 
picture of night preceding day, as it precedes it also in 
i, 124. 8.1 It might be sufficient to leave the matter thus, 
proving conclusively the fallacy of Dr. Fleet’s argument, 
but the exposure of the fallacy may well be followed by 
the explanation of it : it is due to a simple mistranslation 
of which has been taken as referring to age 

while it refers to importance, its etymological, normal, and 
regular Rigvedic meaninv. 

The Rigvedic evidence therefore .shows that night 
precedes day, not day night, even in the passage cited to 
prove the contrary. The other crucial passage adduced 
by Dr. Fleet is a story from the Satiqxdha Brahmana,- 
according to which Prajapati created the gods and the day, 
and the A.suras and night. Doubtless it is on this passage 
that Dr. Fleet bases his view that the day was made 
before the night, though he does not say so explicitly. If 

‘ Soin i, 113. 1 ff. 2 X, I 6 - 8 
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SO the following criticisms apph’, ■with fatal effect, to his 
contention. In the hr.st place, the Satajxdlot is as 
compared with the Rigvecla a veiy late text, and proves 
nothing for the Rigvedic peidod. In the second place, the 
story has absolutely no trace of being a reflection of 
popular belief at all ; it is one of the numberless versions 
of the relations of the gods and the A.suras : the gods 
naturalh' come before the Asuras in order of dignitj' and 
are essentially bright ; therefore the Asuras are placed 
second and connected with night. This would inevitably 
be the case even if in the popular opinion night came 
before dat’ at the time of the Brahmana ; here that point, 
however, need not arise : the facts are as stated by me 
(p. 144) that night and dat' appear as separate entities in 
the Brahiuanas, so that either can serve to designate the 
combination of both, our modern “ day ”. In the third 
place, Dr. Fleet’s argument rests on a misunderstanding of 
the meaning of the Briihmana pas.sage, a misunderstanding 
for which he, and not my predeces.sor, the distinguished 
translator of the Ho.tcijKitha Bralnnaiia} is to blame. The 
Brahmana deals with the creation of the gods from the 
upward breath of the creator, and of the Asuras from 
the downward : there is no question of temporal sequence 
in the production in the original. 

With these two arguments dismissed as mere errors of 
interpretation, it is needless to dwell long on the other 
considerations adduced. It would have gratified Professor 
Pischel to have his view of the decadent character of 
Vedic life confirmed by Dr. Fleet’s ingenious discovery 
that the night was the natural time for revelry, and that 
this is referred to in Rigveda, iv, 16. 19. But where is 
there the slightest evidence of this extraordinary 
statement in the Vedic literature, which knows no nodes 
Neronis ? Night is to the Vedic Indian the normal time 

^ SBE. xU\% 1.*? (trans. of § S, by the downward breathing"). 

Not “Thea " ais in Dr. Fleet's paraphrase. 
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for sleep : so, for instance, Xaciketas's wish for his father’s 
liappiness is granted with the words sukharii rdtrlh 
myltd} In his interpretation of Rifjveda, viii, 26. 3 
Dr. Fleet has overlooked the fact that dti httapdh does not 
mean '• after the night”, but means “ through the nights 
I do not know how Dr. Fleet construes /osapd/i: presumably 
as an ablative, or possibly genitive, but neither con- 
struction has any existence in Vedic Sanskrit,’ and that it 
is accusative is pi’oved, if there were need for proof, by 
case.s like x, 77. 2, pndndr dti ksapah. The passage 
therefore means, not, as Dr. Fleet, “ We make oblations to 
you two to-day .... after the night,” but “ we invoke 
you two to-day . . . throughout the nights ”, i.e. continually. 
The example is very interesting : not only does it make 
nonsense of Dr. Fleet's explanation of iv, 16. 19, but it 
shows how per.sistent tlie use of the term “ night ” as 
equivalent to our “ day ” was that it could be used 
alongside of the word “ to-day ”. The next argument of 
Dr. Fleet is perhaps even worse : the term damratra 
as the name of a sacrifice was “ probably chosen because 
the principal part of the ceremonial was done during the 
night 'Ihere is not only no evidence for this assertion, 
but it is absolutely contrary to fact. The damratra was 
part of a twelve day rite of which the first and last days, 
which are not included in the damratra, were Atiratra 
ceremonies, involving a midnight carouse, while the other 
days did not have this form. Accordingly we are to 
conclude that the term damratra was chosen to desiviiate 
nights when there were no nocturnal performances, and 
the term Dvadasaha was applied to the whole rite, which 
included at the beginning and the end these nocturnal 
performances. Lucus a non lucendo to a most incredible 
degree. In view of the fact that night regularly precedes 
dawn or day, and day i.s born from night, I need hardly 

^ Ka(ha VjKinisad. i, 11. 

^ Delbriiek, AHind. tiijnt. pp. 440, 441. The alleged cases of the 
genitive adduced in BR. are now universally abandoned. 
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say that the attempt to argue that the order in Rigveda, 
vi, 9. 1, dhas ca kr^ndm dhar drjunuiih ca, is metrical is 
absurd, for the simple reason that the opposite order would 
need explanation, not the actual order found. And I must 
again point out that to import the conception of tithl into 
any early Yedic text is a petitio principii of the worst 
kind ; the idea is not found even in the early Siitra 
literature : it comes into the late Grhyas doubtless from 
contemporary astronomy, and that the system of astronomi' 
which it represents is not earl\' Vedic should by this time 
be well known.’^ 

AVhj', then, it may he asked, ivas the term uhordtra used 
for the combination of nigiit and day, seeing that night 
preceded day in the Rigvedic conception, and not normal! j’ 
Tdtryahnnl ? There are two obvious considerations which 
may, united, have led to the practice : in tlie first place 
considerations of euphony are obviously in favour of 
aliordtra, and these were reinforced by the natural and 
obvious preference of Vedic for the declension in -a. In 
the second place the Rigveda, as we have seen, classes the 
dawn or day as the greater, mor-e important, sister of the 
two, and the more important thing tends to come before 
the less important in thought and speech alike." That 
the use of aliordtra resulted in the feeling that day in 
point of fact preceded night may be conjectured ; but 
Dr. Fleet has not adduced a single statement to that effect 
from the Vedic literature, and hi.s collection of instances 
from the Satapntha Brdhmana, Avhich for some obscure 
reason he appears to think of as supporting his case, 
contains a couple of intere.sting examples from the latest 
parts of that work showing that in formal statements of 

^ See e.g. Thibaut, A^fronomie^ j». 1*2. 

- See Mucdonell, Vedic (I'rammnr, ^ 2d8 ; Wackeniagel, A/fiiid. 
Gramm, ii, 1. Hia seqq. Tlie case falls under either of the Varttika". 
4 and 5, to IMnini, ii, 2. .34, prescribing priority for the more important 
word and that with fewer mora*. On an analogous principle the term 
hrhadrathantara is always used, though the actual order is the opposite. 
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the niimbei- of days and nights in the \'ear the niglits 
could be placed tirst as readih’ as the days (xi, 1. 2. 10, 1 1 
and xii, 3. 2. 3). a most gratifying confirmation of my view. 
As in tlie Satapafhn so earlier also: sonietiines day is 
placed before night in oi’der of discussion, as when 
Mitra and tlie dav’ precede Varuna and the night ^ : 
sometimes the nights precede the days, as in Aitureyu 
Aranyahi, ii, 2. 4, a passage of considerable interest as it 
incidentally shows that the day was even then regarded as 
night plus dav' : it runs tavaidi mtasaiiivutsara><iidh- 
uCi'ik saliasrdnl hhucanii vij<injanuir era rCitrlr dpuu- 
va.ntl svcmiir ahdni: it is undeniable that here the 
general term almam is explained by the two elements 
ratnr and ahdni, and that the order is night plus day. 
When in a later portion (iii, 2. 2) of the same text, 
unquestionably of later date, we find da 3 ’s and nights 
mentioned in that order, there is, as always, nothing to 
show that the order is based on the view that night 
follows da}'. But to multipl}' examples would be tedious, 
and one more may suffice to show that ahoratra has no 
reference to natural order : the Agnihotra is one of the 
most important of Vedic sacrifices, and is to be performed 
every day ubhayedyior, in the phraseologv' of the Aitareya 
Brdhinana - : this means, as is explained at length, that it 
is to be offered after sunset, and as soon as the sun has 
risen, showing as plainh' as po.ssible that night precedes 
day, and that each is reckoned as a single unit : if, it is 
pointed out, the rule of offering before sunrise is followed, 
as for instance is provided by the Antapaiha Brdltmnna,^ 
then the result is that the Agnihotra is offered onlv 
anyedyur, on alternate days, i.e. after sunset and before 
sunrise, wholl}^ in the period of the night. Nothing is 
more characteristic than the words of the Aitareya, 
V, 29. G : em Jia vCi ahordtruyos teja.si juhotl yo ’stamite 
sdyin'n. juhnty udite prdtar- the word ahoratra evidently 
‘ e.g. TS. li, I. 7, 2. ' V, 28-30. = iii, 2. I, 1 seqq. 
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had no signification of tlie precedence of day before 
night. How naturally to the Indian mind the view tliat 
nightfall began a new period occurred can be seen in the 
liomely case of the milking of the cow, as in the 
Aiharvaveda. iv, 11. 12, wliere evening {s<'iyam), morning 
(jv'dtur), and midday are given in order, and in the 
constant use of the form siJi/umpriltiir, never the reverse, 
and the persistence of this view in the popular mind is 
recorded for us b}’ the epic nisdnisani in the sense of our 
“ daily ”, and hy other evidence to which Professor 
Hopkins has kindly called my attention.^ 

The theory that night followed day in the conception of 
the Vedic Indiati rests therefore upon the mistranslation 
of Vedic passages, and the failure to recognize in ahorCitra 
the formation of a word on considerations of euphony and 
importance : so far from being supported by a single 
Vedic passage, it is flatly contradicted by several, and it 
also flatly contradicts the elementary fact that reckoning 
by nights is bj* its connexion with the moon, the great 
marker of time, one of the most primitive forms of 
reckoning. Nor in the remarks of Dr. Fleet, which follow, 
do I find anything which requires a reply. 

A. Berriedale Keith. 


THE IXDIAX D.\Y 

I would make a few lenuirks, as (I hope) my last 
contribution to this discus.sion. on the only details in 
Professor Keith's paper which call for notice fiom among 
the irrelevant matter with which the point at issue has 
been overlaid. 

^ See his article in JAOS. xxiv. 14 It may he noted that the 

passage of the MaitrCiyanJ Sumhiltt there referred to is i. o (not lo). hi. 
It proves in an interesting way how regular then was the view that 
a new day began with night : a<*cording to it day first existed, and 
night^was created for the sake of Yauii : tdtah ^rdi^fanam ahharat , then 
there came into being to-morrow" ; in the epic per contra, ^ras normally 
denotes a day beginning with sunrise. 
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In the verse RV, 1. 1'24. 8, the important words are not 
yonhu uraik, “ lias given jdace” : there is no reference to 
the first niglit and da}’. They are svasre jydyusyai. 
It does not seem to matter much whether these are 
translated by “ to the elder sister ’’ or by “ to the greater, 
more important, sister " : even the latter rendering appears 
to mark Dawn, i.e. Day, as the .senior sister of Night. 
But it does seem to me that even in the Rigveda the 
word jydyas, when used, as liere, to qualify a noun of 
relationship, is to be translated fairly by “ elder ". This 
common-sense view is the one which GilfSth took : — 

“ The sister quitteth, for the elder sister, her place.” ^ 
So also Professor Macdonell has cited this verse as 
describing Dawn as the “elder” sister of Night.- And 
Geldner tells us that jydyas does mean alter, “ elder ”, 
here, and gives as another instance RV, 7. 86. 6, where 
the word is in contrast with Jiantyas, “younger Tluis 
it is not the case that I have mistranslated the Rigveda in 
order to make it harmonize with later Indian views : 
I liave followed scholars whose authority is undeniable, 
and have taken its statement just as it stands. 

By way of giving “ a complete disproof ” of my under- 
standing of that verse, and of exposing a “ fallacy ” which 
has been set up by him.self, not by me. Professor Keith has 
referred to verse 9 of the immediately preceding hymn. 
No. 123, wliich is also a liymn to Dawn. I had not 
overlooked that hymn (nor some others) when I wrote. 
But I found and still find nothing anywhere opposed to 
what is said in hymn 124', verse 8. And, as an incidental 
matter, I venture to dispute Professor Keith's accuracy in 
rendering hikra krishntul ujunishfa (hymn 123, verse 9) 
as telling us that “ tlie dawn is born from the dark 
(night).'’ The word is krislindt, which is found again 

^ Jlj/mns oj the vol. 1, p. *2:2vi. 

“ Vtdk Mythology, p. 4S. 

" Der Rlfjreda in AuMcahl^ vol. I, Glossary, s.v. jydyas. 
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in a similar idea in verse 1 of the same hymn. What 
masculine or neuter vord for “ niglit ” is there, ■which 
we could supply in apposition to it ? Night is 
always a feminine in Sanskrit. And according to the 
St. Petersburg Dictionary krislLiiCit is here the ablative 
of krishnam, schu'i'irze, dunkelheit, “blackness, darkness”; 
so that the words say “ the resplendent dawn has been 
born from the darkness.” But I tind nothing here of 
any force against the statement in hymn 124, verse 8. 
about Dawn, i.e. Da\% being the elder sister of Night : 
every dawn of course emerges, or in poetical terms is 
born, from the darkness (or even, if we like, from the 
night) which has gone before it. 

As regards the words uti hsJiaixih in RV, 8. 26. 3, 
I was guided, not only by Griffith’s translation, — “ When 
night hath passed,” ^ but also by Max Muller’s remark in 
SBE, 32. 119, where he said that the accent marks 
kshcqydh here as a genitive. And “ We invoke you two 
to-daj’' after the night” seems quite sensible; whereas 
“ We invoke you two to-day throughout tlie nights ” reads 
like nonsense, in addition to not suiting the proper time, 
between dawn and sunrise, for worshipping the Asvins. 
If the government of a genitive by ati is to be given uj), 
th.Qn, purvih being taken with kshajKih as the accusative, 
the meaning will be : — “ We invoke you two to-day 
beyond (i.e. after) many nights”; apparenth’ with the 
idea : — “ We invoke you morning after morning.” How- 
ever, this is only an incidental detail, not bearing in ain- 
way on the real issue : the verse was introduced by 
Professor Keith, not by me. 

The order of the statements in the Satapatha-Brahmana, 
11. 1. 6. 7, 8, places Prajapati's creation of the gods and 
the birth of light before his creation of the Asuras and 
the birth of darkness. So I really cannot see anything 
wrong in my saying that he created the gods and “ then ” 
^ Hymns of the Riyreda, vol. iii, p. "213. 
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the Asttras ; the temporal sequence ’ is clearly marked. 
As to another point of accuracy, the BiTihmana certainly 
savs that Prajapati created the Asuras hy what is rendered 
in the translation by “downward breathing’' (nvdii- 
prdnali). But I do not find any basis in it, either in 
Professor Eggeling’s translation or in tlie text itself, for 
Professor Keith’s statement that he created tlie gods from 
bis “ upward breath The text only says that Prajapati 
created the gods dsyen-aiva, which the translator has 
rendered “ by (the breath of) his mouth 

I cited those two paragraphs of the JSatapatha as being 
introductory to para. 11. This last by the order of its 
statements gives the same “ temporal sequence ”, and 
places the creation of the gods with tlie birth of light and 
the making of the day before the creation of the Asuras 
with the birth of darkness and the making of the night; 
and I do not see how it can be doubted that it was on this 
basis that I spoke of the daytime as having been made 
before the night. As to the merits of the passage, no one 
who reads it without prejudice can doubt that the writer 
looked on the creation of the Asuras as following that of 
the gods, and so went on to place the birth of darkness 
and the making of night after the birth of light and the 
making of day ; and he could not have done that if 
“ popular belief ’’ had reversed the order and placed the 
night before the day. 

Professor Keith says, in reiteration, with a slight 
variation, of something in his first paper, that “night and 
day appear as separate entities in the Brahmanas, so that 
either can serve to designate the combination of both, our 
modern • day I have shown in my previous paper 
that this 'is distinctly wrong so far as the SSatapatha is 
concerned ; as anyone may see who will read either mv 
remarks (p. 359 f.) or, better still, the bases on which they 
stand, viz. the tran-slation and the text itself. I am not 
able to test so vague a statement, with no specific 
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references, for tlie other Brahiiianas ; but I do not 
doubt that they would be found not to differ from the 
Satapatha on this point. I gave my instances from tlie 
iSatapatha, not because I tliought for some obscure 
reason" that thej" support my ease, — (which, however, 
tliey do in a general way), — but because I had to give 
them ill order to show how Professor Keith, in order to 
support his views, has misrepresented the Brahmanas, 
so far, at least, as the J^atapatha is concerned. He says 
that two of my instances, 11. 1. 2. 10, 11, and 12. 3. 2. 3, 
give “ a most gratifying conhrniation ’ of his view, viz. 
that the night stood before the daytime in the early 
reckoning of the Indian dav. Thev do nothing of the 
kind : with the otlier instances, they only show that lie 
wrongly cited the Brahmanas as telling us that the t’ear 
consisted of 360 nights “ or ’’ [instead of " and ”] 360 days. 
Of the same nature is plainly the passage which he has 
quoted, without giving its context, from the Aitareya- 
Aranyaka, 2. 2. 4. 

It seems inconsistent, to say the least, on the part of 
Professor Keith, to deny any value to the fiatapatha in 
respect of its statements quoted by me about the order 
of creation, while he claims the work (and by stating 
wrongly what it really does say) as a quite good 
authority in other respects for his own case. As to two 
other incidental details: — (1) Profes.sor Keith has tried 
to ridicule the idea that in the use of the root mad. ■■ to 
rejoice, be glad, exult, delight or revel in, be drunk", 
in RV, 4. 16. 19, there is a reference to revelry at night, 
which, he intimates, was ijuite foreign to the ancient 
Hindus. How is it, then, that he himself has spoken 
of the atirdira ceremonies as " involving a midnight 
carouse ” ? (2) I have certainly not said anything to 

justify the suggestion that I suppose that the conception 
of the tiUti or lunar day is to be found in anj* early Vedic 
text. And it is not I who introduced the lunar day into 
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the discussion at all : tliis was done hy Professor Keith 
himself, by his irrelevant reference to the amdvdsi/d. 

1 have not denied and do not wish to deny, though the 
evidence adduced so far is scanty, that, just as was 
certainly done by some of the later Indian writers, the 
Yedic poets may have sometimes denoted the lapse of 
time by nights rather than da\ s. That, however, amounts 
to no more than what has been done by some of our own 
poets, in speaking of summers or winters in the sense of 
years. But any such practice is not the point at issue, 
wliich is, whether they placed the daytime before the 
nio'ht, or vice versa, in the normal reckoning of time. 

In the reckoning of the Indian day, the daytime, 
running from sunrise to sunset, has certainlj" stood before 
the night ever since the time when the Hindus first had 
anything in the shape of a practical astronomy. As to 
the earlier period, my position is that the indications 
given by the Satapatha-Brahmana, 11. 1. 6. 11, in saying 
that the day was made before the night, and before that 
by the Rigveda, 1. 124. 8, in mentioning Dawm, i.e. Day, 
as the elder sister of Night, are, that the case was the 
same from the earliest time to which we can trace the 
matter back without entering the realm of speculation. 

I do not find in either of Profes.sor Keith’s discourses 
ain'thing tending to weaken that position. With what 
may have been the Indo-European practice in the still 
more remote period, I am not concerned ; and it is absurd 
to suggest, as he has done at the beginning of his second 
paper, that I should apply nu'self to refuting the e\ idence 
as to what that practice was: I am dealing with India; 
and we need only the evidence that is given by the Indian 
books. His last paragraph contains a complete misstate- 
ment of the case. And while, without assenting to his 
dictum that the moon is “ the greater marker of time ”, 
I have not the slightest wish to dispute that a reckoning 
by nights may have been “ one of the most primitive 
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forms of reckoning ”, still the question here is, not what 
we might like to infer from that, but what we actually 
find to have been the case in India. 

J. F. Fleet. 


Prati-Sr.avan’a-purvani Nakshatrani 

In the description of the great and terrible ascetic 
Yisvamitra given in the Mahabharata, i, § 71, 2914 ff. 
(Calcutta text), we read in verse 2928 ; — 

Chakarranyam cha lokaih vai kruddho nakshatra-sariipada 1 
prati-Sravana-purvani nakshatrani chakara yah I 
guru-sapa-hatasy:api Trisahkoh saranaih dadau II 

“ And who, indeed, in wrath created another world with 

a wealth of stars ; who made , 

and gave protection to Trisahku when he was struck by 
a preceptor’s curse.” 

In the second line, which I leave untranslated for the 
present, the St. Petersburg Dictionary found the expression 
'pratih'avana-purvdni, and explained it by cugesagt, 
versprochen, “ promised ”, with the effect of some such 
rendering as : — “ Who made nakshatras according to 
promise.” 

Protap Chandra Roy’s translation (p. 214) goes neai-er 
to the mark, in saying ; “ . . . who . . . created . . . 
numerous stars beginning with Sravana,” but fails to hit 
it exactly. 

The meaning is explained partly by the story of 
Yisvamitra and Satyavrata, otherwise known as Trisahku, 
as given in the Ramayana, i, §§ 57—60 (Bombay text, 
1888) ;i— 

Trisahku, king of Ayodhj'a, wished to celebrate a 
sacrifice the effect of which should translate him to heaven 
in bodily form, and summoned the sage Yasishtha for 

^ Compare Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, vol. i, p. 401 ff., from almost the 
same text. 

JRAS. 1916. 


.37 
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guidance in the matter. Vasishtha said that it could not 
be done. The king then went south, to where the hundred 
sons of Vasishtha were engaged in performing austerities, 
and asked for their help. They, too, refused ; and further, 
quarrelling with the king over his parting words, they 
cursed him so that he became a Chandala. Seeing him in 
that guise, his counsellors and attendants deserted him. 
In this plight he went to Visvamitra, who took pity on 
him, and began the required sacrifice, which, however, he 
could not finish because the gods would not come to 
receive their shares. Thereupon Visvamitra raised 
Trisanku to heaven in bodih' form by his own power. 
Indra, however, and the other gods, declined to admit him, 
and hurled him, head downwards,^ back towards the 
earth. As he was falling, he called on Visvamitra to save 
him. Visvamitra bade him stand fast where he was ; and 
then, we are told (§ 60, vv. 20, 21) : — 
rishi-madhye sa tejasvi Prajapatir iviaparah II 
Srijan dakshina-marga-sthan Saptarshin aparan punah I 
nakshatra-varhsam aparam asrijat krodha-mtirchchhitah D 

“ In the midst of the sages that glorious man, like 
another Prajapati, being beside himself with wrath, created 
other Saptarshis situated on the way to the South, and 
further created another set of nakshatras.” 

After that, Visvamitra threatened to make another 
Indra, or a world without an Indra, and actually began to 
create new gods. And he behaved altogether in such 
a way that the gods were glad enough to consent that all 
the new stars should remain in the sky, “outside the path 
of the sun,” - and that Trisanku, head downwards,^ should 
stand, like a god, shining in their lustre and followed by 

* A ; here and farther on. 

^ That ig, somewhere to the south of the limit to which the sun goes 
at the winter solstice. 

That 13, in the attitude in which he was and remained when his fall 
back towards the earth was arrested by Visvamitra : see above, and 
compare the Bhagavata-Purana, 9. 7. 6. 
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tlieni as by a retinue, just as if he had actually realized his 
ambition and attained heaven in person. 

We thus learn that Yisvamitra created, somewhere in 
the direction of the south pole, a new group of Saptarshis 
(the seven stars of the Great Bear) ^ and a new set of 
iicikshatrafi. 

The explanation is completed by another passage in the 
Mahabharata, l-i (Asvainedhika-p.), | 44, 1213, where 
we read ; — 

Ahah purvaih tato ratrir inasah sukl-adayah smritah I 
Sravan-adini rikshani ritavah Sisir-adayah II 

“ The day comes first, then the night ; the months are 
declared to begin with the bright fortnight; the nakshatras 
begin with Sravana : the seasons wdth Sisira.” 

This gives us an arrangement of the nakshatras in 

O o 

which the list was headed by Sravana. 

It is now clear that in the expression which we have 
\mder consideration STavana denotes the nukshatra of 
that name, and is to be taken in the sense of 

‘likeness, duplication’, which it has, e.g., in prati-sUrya, 
prati-chandra, “ a ‘ mock ’ sun, a ‘ mock ’ moon, ’ with 
reference to the phenomenon in which a second sun or 
moon seems to be standing beside the real one.® I there- 
fore translate the line thus : — “ Who made nakshatras 
headed by a second Sravana ; ” or in other wmrds : — 

“ Who made a duplicate set of the nakshatras headed 
by Sravana.” 

^ I take these to be the four bright stars of the Southern Cross, with 
its “pointers a and i8 Centauri, and perhaps with a Trianguli Australis 
as the seventh star at the end of the tail of the Bear, or of the pole of 
the Wain according to the Hindu figuring: see Proctor's Naiv Stttr 
Atlas, plate 12. As regards Trisauku himself, the commentary under 
verse 21 seems to imply that his place was that of a southern pole-star, 
with the new Saptarshis and other stars circling round him. 

- The commentary on Ramayana, § 60, v. 24, supplies another similar 
term, prati-svarga, “a second heaven,'* which does not seem to have 
found its way into dictionaries. 
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It remains to add tliat these two passages of the 
Mahabharata, giving a Sravanadi list of the naksliatras. 
are noteworthy as coming from a time when it was 
recognized (though without knowing the I’eason) that the 
winter solstice had travelled westwards from the first 
point of Sravishtha (Dhanishtha), where it was placed by 
the astronomy which was preserved in the Jyotisha- 
Vedahga, and was in the preceding nakshatm Sravana. 
I hope to revert to this matter in a paper in which I shall 
show that the Krittikadi list has no basis in the fact that 
the sun once came to the vernal equinox in Krittika, but 
belongs entirely to ritual and astrology. 

J. F. Fleet. 


AYASA = ASYA 

To the philologist it would be an interesting result if it 
could be established that in Taxila about the beo-innino- 
of the Christian era ayasa was used for “of this’': 
used, moreover, in a formal document and in the most 
commonplace part of it, in the statement of the date, 
leading one to suppose that it was the ordinary obvious 
way of expressing “of this” at that time and at that 
place {vide J. F. Fleet, JRAS. 1915, p. 317). The form 
recalls the Yedic indeclinable ayd, “ in this way.” 

The evidence for uyasa = asya, however, is not of the 
strongest. 

1. This meaning was by no means obvious to the most 
experienced epigraphists, and was adopted in order to 
avoid the conclusion that ayasa on this silver scroll had 
the same meaning as ayasa on the numerous coins lying 
in the same stratum. 

2. The form ayainsi = asmin, quoted from Pischel's 
Prakrit Grammar, § 429, is only given by him for Ardha- 
Magadhi from the Uttarajjhayanasutta. Pischel gives 
the form with a dot over the y, i.e. it is the laglmpra- 
yatnatarayakara, the very weak y to bridge an hiatus. 
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which only Jain MSS. represent in script. It is not the 
same as the Old Indian y or the y in Magadhi, which 
corresponds to Sauraseni j (Skt. aryu, S. ajja. Mg. ayya). 
Presumably it is not the same as the Taxilan y on the 
coins in Ayasa, which corresponds to a foreign sound 
represented by the Greek zeta. Hemacandra's aammi 
appears to belong to a much later time, not far distant 
from the days of Apabhramsa aaho = asya. 

3. In the Veda ayd is indeclinable. 

Before this form is accepted it may be asked : 

1. Is the laghuprayainatarayakdra ever found written 
in inscriptions of that district and period ? 

2. Is any such form as ayasa or ayasa or the corre- 
sponding locative found in other inscriptions ? 

A. C. AVoolner. 

Lahore. 

December 16^ 1915. 


SAKSKMT GRAMMATICAL NOTE 
According to the grammarians {vide Panini, vi, 4, 117) 
there are three alternative forms of the 2nd person 
singular of the imperative of the verb (hd), “ to quit,” 
viz. jahihi, jakihi, and jahdhi. Whitney observes in 
paragraph 665 of his Sanskrit Grammar that onlj’ the 
first of these three forms appears to be quotable. 
According to Macdonell (A’edic Grammar, paragraph 460) 
no instance of any of these three forms is (quotable in 
Vedic Sanskrit, though the form ending with -tat, 
i.e. jaldtiit, is found in the Atharva Veda. In the Rig 
Aeda the form jakdtu is found for the 3rd person 
singular, and the Atharva A"eda also furnishes instances 
of the 2nd person dual and the 2nd person plural in the 
forms of jahltam and jahlta respectively. I have been 
unable to trace any instance of the form jahdhi in 
classical Sanskrit, but the other two forms are both to be 
found used in the Kirdtdrjunlya of Bharavi. In the 
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eighth stanza of the eighth canto, wliich is in the Yain- 

sastha metre | ^ — ! 

repeated four times), we find 

{■'■ Abandon anger," etc.). In tlie Hfty-tirst stanza of the 
tenth canto, wliich is in the Piispitagra metre ( w w j 



begins with the words •! fl I H (“ Give up harsh- 

ness ’■). It is clear from the metres employed that 
metrical necessities compelled the poet, or at any rate 
made it convenient for him, to use the two varying forms 
on these separate occasions. 

R. P. DEWHCR.ST, I.C.S. 


ARCHAIOLOGICAL WORK IN HYDERABAD. DECCAN 

It is indeed gratih ing to find that sj'stematic attention 
i.s now being paid to archaeological research in H. H. the 
Nizam’s territory, where there are known to be many 
remains, both architectural and inscriptional, which have 
long awaited proper treatment, and there must be many 
more to be discovered if a closer search is made.^ An 
Archmological Department was e.stabiished by the Nizam’s 
Government in 1914. The Hyderabad Archaeological 
Society was founded in July, 1915, by a meeting presided 
over by the Resident, Colonel Sir Alexander Pinhey, 

^ A ■well known place is Ittegi, in the south-west corner of the 
H 3 'derabad State, where there is a large Saiva temple, dating from just 
before .i. n. lll'i, which is one of the line.st extant specimens of the 
Chalukya style. A full description of it, with illustrations, from which 
its merits can be properly appreciated, xvill be found in Mr. Couseiis’ 
forthcoming volume on “The Chalukj-an Architectiire in the Kanarese 
Districts " ; and the inscription which records the foundation of it b\- 
the Vaviland’jaka Mahadeva, a high minister of Vikramaditya VI, is 
being edited by Dr. Barnett in vol. 1.3 of the E/jiyraphia Iiidica. 
Various inscriptional remains in the State are known (not very 
perfectly) from Sir Walter Elliot's M,S. Collection of South-Indian 
Inscriptions : and seven of them, at Y’ewur, of the period a.d. 1040 to 
1179, have been edited by Dr. Barnett in Epi. Ind., vol. 12, p. 268 If. 
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K.C.S.I., C.I.E., who became the first President of the 
Society and whose recent death will be a great loss to it. 
And the first-fruits of the work of the two foundations 
have reached us lately, in the shape of No. 1 of the Series 
which is the organ of publication of the Department, and 
Part 1, for the first half of the \mar 1916, of the Society's 
Journal. 

This initial number of the Journal, which consists of 
123 pages with 34 well chosen and executed plates, gives 
us some very good reading. The articles are: — (1) The 
Scope of Archajology in the Hyderabad State, by 
Mr. G. Yazdani, Honorary Secretari^ of the Society and 
Superintendent of Archajology : (2) the Antiquities of 
Kulpak, by Mr. T. Strinivas ; (3) the Antiquities of 
AVarangal, by Mr. Yazdani ; (4) Old Hyderabad China, by 
Mr. E. H. Hunt ; and (5) Kopal Town and Fort, by 
Sir Alexander Pinhey. 

No. 1 of the Series which is the organ of the 
Archaeological Department consists of a paper by Mr. H. 
Krishna Sastri, Officiating Epigraphist to the Government 
of India, on a newly found record of Asoka at Maski in 
the Raichur Di.strict. This record is a very interesting 
find, but a disappointing one. It is so interesting because 
it is the first known record of Asoka which mentions him 
by that name, instead of only by the appellations Deva- 
naihpriya and Priyadarsin. But it is disappointing 
because, whereas it is plainly another recension of the 
well-known record which we have at Sahasrain, Rupnath, 
and four other places, the extant remnants of it do not 
include the passage mentioning the 256 nights which has 
been the subject of so much discussion. 4Ve have always 
been hoping that some version of the record, putting that 
passage in plainer terms, might be found ; and it is 
vexatious that this new discoveiy has failed to give us 
what we want. 

This is not an occasion for going into the details of the 
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papers in the two publications : we only seek to welcome 
the two new foundations, and to introduce them as sure 
to be very useful to us in our Indian researches. But 
there are two points in Mr. Krishna Sastri’s paper, on 
which I would make some short remarks. 

In the first place, as regards the find-spot of this new 
record of Asoka, he tells us that : — “ The village Maski is 
situated in the Lingsugur Taluk of the Raichur District 
of H. H. the Nizam’s Dominions, some seventy miles due 
south-west from Raichur via Hutti, at Longitude 76° 45' 
and Latitude 15° 57'.” There seems to be something 
wronor here. The stated bearing and distance take us 
into the northern part of the Bellary Di.strict, Madras. 
But, if the latitude and longitude are stated con-ectly, 
the place seems to be one in the Nizam’s territory which 
is shown as “Mooski” in the Indian Atlas sheet 58(1827), 
exactly in lat. 15° 57', long. 76° 45', about forty-six miles 
west-south-west from Raichur, and as “ Muski ” in the 
Hyderabad Map of 1883 (1"= 16 miles) and in Constable’s 
Hand Atlas of India, plate 34. The spelling “ Mooski ” 
points to Muski, rather than Maski, as the real name. 
Mr. Krishna Sastri, however, tells us that the ancient 
name is found as Piriya-Masahgi in local records of the 
Chalukya period. But is it possible that the ancient 
name should be read as Piriya-Musangi, with k, instead 
of d in the first syllable ? A mu in Kanarese records of 
the eleventh or twelfth century might easily be misread 
as md. And the name Musangi (whether of the same 
place or not) is well known as that of a place at which 
the Cluilukya king Jayasimha II was defeated by the 
Chola Rajendra-Choladeva I. It is desirable that these 
two details — the exact po.sition of the place where this 
new record of Asoka is, and the true form of its name — 
should be made clear. 

Secondly, the Mysore versions of this record of Asoka 
were issued from a place called Suvarnagiri. Mr. Krishna 
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Sastri has revived Biihler’s idea — an idea only, with no 
basis stated for it — that Snvarnagiri should he looked 
for somewhere in the direction of the Western Ghauts. 
If there was really an ancient administrative centre 
named Suvarnagiri anywhere in those parts, it is most 
improbable that it should have disappeared altogether. 
But no such name as Suvarnagiri in any form is found 
anywhere there ; or indeed anywhere in Southern India, 
except in the cases of (1) Songir, a town, of no known 
ancient importance, in the Dhulia taluka of the Khandesh 
District, Bombay, and (2) Sonagir, a hill, with many quite 
late Jain temples, in the Datia State, Central India. On 
the other hand, we have a hill Sonagiri, Suvarnagiri, 
among the hills surrounding the ancient city Girivraja. 
just below Rajagriha, Rajgir, in almost the very heart of 
Asoka’s dominions, and in a locality full of Buddhist 
associations. In view of all this, it is superfluous to look 
anywhere else for the Suvarnagiri of the Mysore versions 
of his record.^ 

J. F. Fleet. 

' See my remarks in .IR.AS, 1909. p. 998. Mr. Krishna Sastri has 
assigned this identification of Suvarnagiri to Dr. Geiger, tvho, however, 
expres.sly attributed it to me, and did not commit himself about it. The 
name Suvarnagiri means “ gold-hill ’. aAikI Mr. Krishna Sastri seems 
to have been led by the fact that the country round “ Maski ” shows 
clear traces of having been in former times a very important gold- 
working centre ; of which, indeed, we might perhaps find a reminiscence 
in the name of the “ Kanacgerri, Kanakgiri, Kanakgeri ", of maps, 
a town in the Hyderabad State about thirty miles towards south-south- 
west from “Mooski But we do not really need anything like that to 
account for such names as Suvarnagiri and Kanakagiri. 
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At a meeting of the Society on March 14, 1916, with 
Sir Charles Lj’all in the chair, the Campbell Memorial 
Gold Medal, awarded to Professor A. A. Macdonell, 31. A., 
Ph.D., bj’ the Bombay Branch of the Societt", was presented 
by Lord Sandhurst. 

The Chairman said he was there to represent Lord Reay, 
who was unfortunately prevented from coming- from 
Scotland to make the presentation, and he had asked 
Lord Sandhurst, who equally with himself had the 
distinction of beino- a foi-mer Governor of Bombay, to 
present the Campbell 3Iedal to their friend Professor 
3Iacdonell. 

Lord Sandhurst said he had had the great privilege 
of being Governor of Bombay and working for five years 
with Sir James Campbell, who tvas a very distinguished 
Indian Civilian, distinguished amongst many. He was 
a man of great abilities, as everybody knew, of singularly 
sympathetic disposition and character, most thorough in 
all work that he undertook, and at the same time of most 
generous disposition. But he was one of those men who 
preferred to exercise his charities without advertising 
them at all, so much so that it was said very often in 
Bombay that he never let his left hand know what his 
right hand was doing. Outlining his official career (see 
Journal, July, 1903) he spoke of the Bombay Gazetteer, 
which Sir James compiled, as a work of stupendous value. 
It gave for each district of the Presidency a complete 
descriptive, historical, and statistical account of the whole 
area, its subdivisions and chief places of interest. It also 
contained most valuable ethnographical records of the 
castes and tribes of the district. The contributions to 
the earlj' history of India contained in this splendid series 
were of great value, notabl 3 * the special articles in the 
last volume published (vol. ix, pt. i) dealing with the 
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foreign element of the Hindu population of Gujarat. 
The theory tlierein developed had been carried further 
by other scholars, and had greatly affected the previously 
prevailing views on the origin of many well-known Hindu 
castes. The compilation of the Gazetteer was a stupendous 
labour, and the result was an invaluable book of reference 
for which successive genei'ations of Indian Civilians and 
other students and workers would be indebted to Sir 
James Campbell for generations to come. He was for 
a long period Collector of Bombay, becoming known to 
almost every citizen, and he pla^’ed a great part in framing 
the tariff duties of 1893-5. Speaking of Sir James 
Campbell’s work as Chairman of the Plague Committee 
while he (the speaker) was Governor, he said that if they 
got on pretty well in dealing with that calamity — as he 
was vain enough to think, considering the circumstances, 
that they did — the whole credit was to be laid at the door 
of Sir James Campbell, because without his admirable tact, 
patience, and temper he did not think they would have 
been able to get on at all. He also contributed most valuable 
help in formulating the scheme which took legislative 
shape on the City of Bombay Improvement Act, taking 
a leading part in the work of a confidential preliminary 
committee. He questioned whether any more fitting 
memorial could have been suggested by his friends than 
the Medal he was about to present, and which was 
awarded triennially for the best original work on Indian 
folklore, history, or ethnology. 

Mr. R. E. E.xthovex, C.I.E., of the Bombay Civil 
.Service, as representing the Bombay Branch, requested 
Lord Sandhurst to make the presentation. He said the 
Branch had its origin in the Literary Society of Bombay, 
which was founded in ISOT by Sir James Mackintosh, 
at that time Recorder of the city, with the object of 
encouraging the study of Oriental subjects. It was 
approached in the year 1827 by the Royal Asiatic Society 
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with a view to affiliation, and in 1829 it took that step, 
one which might be imitated with advantage by other 
small societies in India. The Bombay Branch had done 
much useful work. It brought out periodically an 
interesting journal ; it had a valuable library of 8,000 
volumes, contributed to some extent by generous donors, 
including the great Mountstuart Elphinstone ; it had good 
collections of archaeological specimens and coins : and 
although it was at present somewhat inadequately housed 
in the Bombay Town Hall it was intended that when the 
IrVar was over and the Prince of Wales’s Museum was free 
from present use as a hospital for soldiers wounded in 
the War, the Society should be housed there. He went on 
to speak of the characteristics of Sir James Campbell, on 
the basis of his observations from the time he became his 
Assistant in Bombay in 1894. He M'as then the centre of 
intellectual life in Bombay, and brought together at his 
hospitable table at the Byculla Club men of all occupa- 
tions and professions, and entertained them with a flow 
of anecdote and witty conversation. He was the centre 
also of a small band of scholars who contributed to the 
Gazetteer. He never allowed his purely official functions 
to monopolize too much of his attention, and when 
Collector of Customs he would keep one of his Assistants 
writing the history of the Byculla Club, while another 
was given the task of identifjung the foreign elements in 
Hindu society. These extra duties prevented young 
officers becoming too centralized in their work, and it 
might be said of him, to use an old saying, that to have 
been his Assistant was in itself a liberal education. His 
special characteristics were his extreme modesty and his 
keen sense of humour. One of his hobbies was the study 
of spirit-scaring. He spent many years of leisure hours 
in collecting notes on the subject, and at one time had the 
intention of working out the theory that most old customs 
with which we are acquainted had their origin in the 
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effort to scare away evil spirits. Some of liis materials 
in this connexion liad been published in the pages of the 
Indian Antiquary. He recollected specialh' a paper 
on the virtues of drinking alcohol, and another on the 
advantages of kissing as a means of spirit-scaring, though 
many might suppose that these practices had survived for 
other reasons. An 3 diosv he devoted much attention to 
that line of research, and it remained for some scholars 
of the Societj’ to bring together his notes in a compre- 
hensive study of the folklore of the Western Presidencjn 
When Sir James died in 1903 his friends subscribed to 
a fund with the object of founding a memorial medal, and 
it was decided that it should be presented trienniallj^ for 
original work in connexion with Indian history, arclneolog}', 
and folklore. The medal was presented for the first time 
in 1909 by the then Governor, now Lord Sj’denham, to 
that famous Central Asian scholar and traveller. Sir Aurel 
Stein. Three years later the second presentation was 
made to a very rising Indian scholar, .Mr. D. R, Bhandarkar, 
son of Sir Ramkrishna Bhandarkar, and there was some 
special fitness in that, because the work for which the 
Medal was bestowed had in a sense carried somewhat 
further Campbell’s theories as to the foreign elements in 
Hindu society. Mr. Bhandai-kar had found most interesting 
extraneous elements in what were looked upon as the 
most orthodox Rajput tribes. The time had now come 
for the third presentation, and as a trustee of the IMedal 
Fund, and as an old pupil of Professor Macdonell, he had 
very great pleasure, on behalf of the Bombay Branch, in 
asking Lord Sandhurst to make the pre.sentation. 

Lord Sandhurst then said that Lord Reaj', who was 
himself a learned man, had sent him his notes of what he 
intended to say in respect to Professor Macdonell, and 
with their permission he would read them. They were 
as follows : — 

The Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society has 
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done me the honour of inviting me to present this Medal 
to Professor Macdoneli. Xo -worthier recipient could have 
been selected, and it gives me the greatest pleasure on this 
occasion to be the representative of a very important branch 
of our Society in the great and prosperous centre of Indian 
trade, which is also a centre of intellectual activity. 

Professor Macdoneli studied at Gottingen, and the 
thorough knowledge of the German language acquired 
there stood him in good stead in his later studies and 
researches. 

He afterwards came to Oxford and gained the Taylorian 
Scholarship in German in 1876, the Davis Chinese Scholar- 
ship in 1877, and the Boden Sanskrit Scholarship in 
the following year. He held the position of Taylorian 
Teacher of German in the University from 1880 to 1899, 
and was elected a Fellow of Balliol College in 1899. He 
took his degree at Leipzig in 1884 with a dissertation in 
German on the Anukramani of the Rig Veda aschief subject, 
with Comparative Grammar and Old German as secondary 
subjects. Possessing thus a wide knowledge of languages, 
he devoted himself specially to Sanskrit, so that he was 
appointed Deputy Professor of Sanskrit from 1888 to 
1899, during the last yeai-s of Professor Sir M. Monier- 
Williams’ life, Avhen the latter was unable to discharge 
the duties of the Professorship himself, and on the latter’s 
death succeeded to the Professoi'ship in 1899. 

While thoroughly acquainted with Sanskrit literature 
generally he has made the Veda and the Vedic literature 
his special duty, and is acknowledged to be one of the 
foremost authorities in that department of Sanskrit 
learning. With a perfect knowledge of German he has 
studied all that has been -written by German scholars, as 
well as what has been written in English and French. 
He has summed up and published the results of Vedic 
research in his works Vedic Mythology, Vedic Grammar, 
and (in collaboration with Professor Keith) the Vedic 
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Index of JVanies and Subjects. These works are replete 
witli learning and ripe judgment. He is a scholar thorough 
in method, accurate in reseai'ch, calm in judgment, and 
eminenth’ sound in the expression of opinion. These 
characteristics distinguish his History of Sanskrit 
Literature, which, while adapted for general information, 
satisfies also the requirements of scholars. 

To his ez'udition regarding ancient India through 
Sanskrit literature he has added the great advantage of 
personal acquaintance with India in its ancient remains 
and modern condition by a tour of study and research 
throughout that land in 1907—8, from which he brought 
home a large collection of valuable MSS. 

Sanskrit study has declined somewhat from the 
attractive position it occupied some forty years ago, 
and other branches of Oriental learning and reseai’cb, 
especially Semitic and Egyptian, have risen into prominence 
through the discoveries made by excavation. Yet Professor 
Macdonell has upheld the .standard of Sanskrit learning 
in Oxford by training students who have become 
distinguished Sanskritists, and by steadily developing 
the advantages afforded by the Indian Institute that his 
predecessor founded. 

To the list of his works already enumerated should be 
added his Sanskrit Dictionary and Sanskrit Grammar, 
editions of the Sarvamdcramani und of iha Brhad-devata , 
besides many articles on Sanskrit matters in the Journal 
of the Koval Asiatic Society, the Indian Antiquary, 
'Kuhn sZeitschr if t, the: Encyclopcedia Britannica, Hastings’ 
Dictionary of Religions, and elsewhere. This very week 
will probably see the publication of another work, his 
Vedic Grammar for Students, promised for last autumn, 
but delayed owing to the shortage of hands at the 
Clarendon Press, due to the War. Our congratulations 
to him, therefore, on the success of this his latest work will 
not long have to be delayed. 
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The Universit}^ of Oxford may also be congratulated 
on the eclat given to the Chair of Sanskrit our dis- 
tino-uished friend. For our understanding of India the 
study of Sanskrit is essential. For our friendly relations 
with India the intercourse of Indian and of British 
Sanskritists is invaluable. The example set by Professor 
Macdonell of a personal visit to India Avill, I hope, be 
followed by scholars and encouraged by Government. 

The illustrious traditions of British Oriental scholars 
impose on their successors of this and future generations 
a great responsibility. In the annals of this War Ave shall 
have to record the valour of our Indian comrades, the 
loyalty of all classes in our Indian Empire. In the peaceful 
days Avhich are in store for us, and which we shall owe to 
those who have fought for us, Indian and British scholars 
will join in various fields of literary and scientific research. 
British and Indian Universities Avill have to exchange 
Professors and students, in order that the efficiency of 
both may be increased. 

Your ancestors — like mine — Professor Macdonell, 
followed the military profession, and we must ofl'er you 
the expression of our deepest sympathy in the loss of 
a brave son Avho emulated the heroic deeds of many of 
his race. 

Professor Macdonell, after thanking Lord Sandhurst 
for presenting the Medal to him, related how he had come 
to take up the study of Sanskrit, and went on to tell of 
the duties of a Sanskrit Professor in England. He said : 
I have devoted many years to research, especially in the 
older and historically more important period of Indian 
literature, that of the Vedas, or sacred scriptures. Having 
by this time published books and articles on Yedic 
language, religion, mA’thology, literature, and subject- 
matter, I have resolved to devote the rest of my life 
to the very laborious task of translating into English the 
oldest and most important sacred book of India, the 
jkas. 1916. 38 
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Rig Veda, a task somewhat analogous to translating the Old 
Testament if that were entirely composed of Psalms. There 
is no scientitic translation of that book as a whole in English, 
and the two German translations are forty years old. 

But I consider that the literary activity of a Sanskrit 
Professor should not be restricted to works of research. 
He ought also to produce educational books to meet the 
practical needs of the learner. There are at the present 
day no adequate works of this character dealing Avith the 
Vedic language or old Sanskrit. 

The writing of books of either kind is, however, not 
enoucfh. It is also necessary to throw a good deal of energy 
into teaching of a stimulating character. Otherwise a new 
genei-ation of j’oung scholars cannot easily grow up nor 
students be encouraged to continue their studies after 
leaving the Univ'ersity. Without this, for instance, the 
valuable impetus imparted to Sanskrit studies in various 
directions by the late Pi-ofessors Ivielhorn and Blihler 
(both pupils of Benfey) could never have been given. 
Following the e.xample of my old teachers, I have always 
endeavoured to attract young scholars to the study of 
Sanskrit and then to train them. 

In this country there is also required another kind of 
teaching for the numerous students who are preparing for 
a practical life in India, chiefly Indian Civilians and 
Missionaries. As the civilization of India has remained 
essentially unchanged for at least 2,500 years, the teaching 
of Sanskrit for such students should be of a concrete type, 
in which the realities of the India of to-day are made to 
illustrate Sanskrit literature. Civilians and Missionaries 
may thus obtain a sympathetic insight into the institutions 
and religion with which they will be confronted when 
they go out and which they will otherwise not fully 
understand. I had long felt that a well-prepared visit to 
India would be a great advantage to me as a teacher of 
Sanskrit in this country. In 1907 I accordingly obtained 
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leave of absence from the University for a tour of study 
and research in India extending over seven months. In 
the course of this tour I visited every part of India, 
covering 10,500 inile.s, as much as possible in native states, 
associating with Pandits, seeing all the important 
archieological remains, chiefly in the company of the 
officers of the Archieological Department, and taking a 
large number of photographs. I also visited all the 
botanical gardens in India and Ceylon, so as to familiarize 
myself with the many trees and flowers mentioned in 
Sanskrit literature. From this tour I derived very great 
benefit both as a learner and a teacher. 

There are, moreover, many ways in which a Professor 
of Sanskrit may promote the general interests of his 
subject both in this country and in India. One way is to 
seize opportunities of raising special funds for one’s 
subject. I have had one or tw'o such opportunities. One 
was after the death of Professor Max Mtiller in 1900, 
when I succeeded in raising a memorial fund amounting 
to £2,500. This fund has been very useful in providing 
grants to young Sanskrit scholars to enable them to study 
at foreign universities, and in making subventions to 
books which could not otherwise have been published. It 
has also paid £200 for reproducing by photographic 
processes about seventy very old and valuable Sanskrit 
MSS. which the Maharaja Prime Minister of Nepal very 
liberally agreed to send to the Clarendon Press for the 
purpose, and which would otherwise never have been 
accessible to scholars in Europe. The reproductions are 
now at Oxford. Another sum which, with the help of 
Dr. Thomas of the India Office, I managed to raise in India 
to the amount of about £1,500, is the Mahabharata Fund 
for paying the cost of pi-oducing a critical edition of the 
great Sanskrit epic of India. This fund, with the grants 
voted by the India Office and by the associated academies 
of Europe, now amounts to nearly £6,000. 
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A Professor of Sanskrit may further promote the studies 
which he directs by adding to the stock of Sanskrit MSS. 
in liis University. Thus, when I was in India I bought 
for the Max Muller Memorial Fund about 100 selected 
Sanskrit MSS., which are now deposited in the Bodleian 
Library. When I was at Benares in 1908 I had the good 
fortune to come across a very fine private libraiy belonging 
to a Brahmin ■who expressed his readiness to sell the 
collection en bloc for 10,000 rupees. On mj' return to 
Oxford I informed our Chancellor of this opportunity. 
He on his part communicated with the Prime 3Iinister of 
Nepal, Avho not long before had expressed a Avish to confer 
some benefaction on the University, and Avho noAA^ Avith 
great munificence at once bought the collection and sent 
it as a gift to the Bodleian Library. On their arrival 
I arranged these MS.S. Avith the help of one of the 
assistants in the Library, a former pupil, and a considerable 
portion of them has already been bound. My old friend 
Sir Aurel Stein has, moreover, deposited his line collec- 
tion of nearly 400 Sanskrit MSS., acquired in Kashmir, 
in the Library of the Indian Institute, to Avhich he 
intends to bequeath them. Thus Ave have noAv in 
Oxford between 9,000 and 10,000 Sanskrit MSS., far 
more than any other AVestern University, perhaps even 
more than all other European and American libraries 
put together. 

But I may now give one example of hoAV a Professor of 
Sanskrit in this country may even help studies Avhich, 
though cognate, are outside his OAvn sphere. For several 
years past there has been felt a pressing need for the 
publication of a coinprehensiA'e Tamil Dictionary. I had 
many talks on this subject Avith the late Dr. Pope, the 
eminent Tamil scholar. When a committee had been 
formed in India and the Government of Madras had voted 
a large sum in subvention of the proposed dictionary, 
I had a strong feeling that it AAmuld never do if an 
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enterprise ol; this kind render the auspices of the Govern- 
ment were not carried out in a thoroughly scholarly way ; 
and there M'as a risk of this oceurrinor oM’inor to the dearth 

O O 

of scientifically trained scholars Avho could collaborate in 
the work. I accordingly entered into correspondence 
with the Chairman of the Committee, who came over to 
England last year and had interviews with various 
scholars in London, Cambridge, and Oxford. The upshot 
was a joint letter which I drew up after consultation with 
all these scholars (about a dozen), and which stated the 
principles we considered ought to be followed in the 
compilation of the dictionary. The letter went out to 
Madras last autumn, and it is to be hoped that it will 
contribute towards making the dictionary a really scholarly 
work. 

You will thus see that the duties that a Profes.sor of 
Sanskrit may be expected to fulfil are a good deal more 
numerous and varied than is perhaps generally supposed. 
It must be remembered that there are very few professors 
in this country to cover the unde field of knowledge repre- 
sented by Sanskrit studies. For there are only five Chairs 
of Sanskrit in Great Britain and Ireland, as compared, 
e.g., with about twenty-five in Germany ; and yet 
Sanskrit is far more important to this country than to 
any other, because it is the sacred and classical language 
of 250 millions of the peoples of the Indian Empire. These 
five therefore ought to be very strenuous, if the work they 
accomplish is to be tvorthy of this country’s position in 
the world. 

Now I come to my last point, the future of Sanskrit 
studies in England and India. It is now, I think, fifteen 
years since the Government of India definitely adopted 
the policy of no longer appointing Europeans to professor- 
ships of Sanskrit in India. This step promised to have 
an injurious effect on Sanskrit studies, because on the one 
hand there would be no one left in India to guide Indians 
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in European methods of study and researcli in tliis subject, 
and on the other would cut off European Sanskrit scliolars 
from the advantage.s of an Indian ex])erieiice. Accordingly, 
about ten yeavs ago Professors Browne, iMargoIiouth, 
and myself drew up a memorial to the India Office, 
recommending the establishment of a few Oriental fellow- 
ships in Indian Universities, to enable young .Sanskrit 
scholars to continue their studies there for a few years 
under Indian conditions. But this proposal was rejected 
on the ground that the cost of the scheme ought not to be 
defrayed out of the revenues of India. After some time, 
however, the Government of India started the reversed 
scheme of sending selected Indian scholars to England to 
be trained in European methods of research, under the 
guidance of professors in this country, for two or three 
years. This plan has been very successful in the case of 
two out of the three or four such .students who have come 
under my direction. These have chiefly been taught how 
to edit Sanskrit texts critically. Whether the new plan 
will also result in the production of research work of 
a more genei-al character and in the organization of 
Sanskrit studies in India, without the aid of European 
scholars, remains to be seen. 

The Government of India seems now to have further 
adopted the policy of gradually reducing the European 
element in the archaeological department, in which there 
has still been an opening for European Sanskritists. I am 
assured by a scholar who has had long arclueological 
experience in India that this policy is bound to result in 
stagnation in this department. It will also close the last 
opening for European Sanskritists in India. I do not 
know how the scheme for an Oriental research Collcfm at 
Delhi is progressing; but it Avill, if it comes to anything, 
be of value, I imagine, for the training of young Indians 
only. What, on the other hand, is to become of the 
British Sanskrit scholars who ought to have some 
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opportunity of study and research in India itself ? The 
absence of any provision for them is sure to react detri- 
mentally on India itself in the long run. The only remedy 
seems to be the establishment of a school of research for 
Europeans at some centre of Sanskrit learning, preferably 
Benares, like the school of Cla.ssical Archaeology at Athens 
or the French School at Hanoi in Indo-China. It will be 
a reproach to this country if we cannot establish something 
of this kind in India, with all our obligations to advance 
education and learning in connexion with the ancient 
civilization and literature of the vast Indian Empire. 
I think this plan should be well considered by the Royal 
Asiatic Society in particular. It ought not to be difficult 
after the War is over to collect funds in England sufficient 
for the purpose, with so many people among us whose 
lives and fortunes have been, or still are, intimately 
connected with India. If such a scheme were established 
in India, young men could be sent out with fellowships or 
grants from the old universities. Sir John Marshall, who 
as Director of the Archaeological Survey of India alreadj' 
has his hands very full, would nevertheless, I feel sure, be 
ready to give invaluable lielp based on his many years’ 
experience of Indian traditions. 

Professor Macdonell concluded by thanking those who 
had chosen him as the recipient of the Campbell Memorial 
Medal, which he should always prize. 

The Chairman expressed to Lord Sandhurst the 
thanks of the Society for discharging the function of 
the afternoon. It was most fortunate that Lord Reay 
was able to invoke his assi.stance, since he was Governor 
of Bombay at a time when Sir James Campbell’s work 
there reached its most important administrative stage. 
He had himself the privilege of being a contemporary of 
Lord Sandhurst, as he nras the head of an adjoining 
province when the\- were both visited by the calamities 
of plague and famine. 
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Lord Sandhurst said it was always a great pleasure 
to him to take part in any business which was intended 
to do honour to India, and particularly Bombay, with 
which he had close hereditaiy ties. He was glad to pat' 
respectful testimony to his affection, esteem, and respect 
for Sir James Campbell, and indeed for the Indian Civil 
Service generally, and to present the Medal by which he 
was commemorated. 
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CoLL’MBiA University Oriental Studies. Vol. X : The 
History of Tyre. By Wallace B. Fleming, Ph.I). 

X 6i indies, pp. xiv + 165 and a plan. Xeiv 
York ; London, Oxford University Press ; 1915. 

Though but a small volume, Dr. Fleming’s History of 
Tyre may be regarded as one of the most comprehensive 
possible, for its fourteen cliapters not only trace its 
history, in convenient periods, down to the present day, 
but he deals, in the last three chapters, with the Phcenician 
colonies, commerce, industries, religion, and, finally, the 
city’s coins. 

There is no doubt as to the interest and importance 
of the history of Tju'e. One of a number of federated 
but practically independent Phcenician centres, it had an 
exceedingly eventful history, owing largely to the unique 
position of all the states of which it formed a part, 
occupying, as they did, a mere strip of coastland about 
200 miles long, but measuring merely from 2 to 15 miles 
wide (p. xi). The Phoenicians M'ere not warriors in the 
true sense of the word, but traders — a condition of life 
imposed upon them by the physical conditions of the 
rufTced coast which formed their domain. Nevertheless, 
they attained a considerable amount of power and 
political influence, due not only to the wealth which 
commerce brings, but also to the colonies which they 
were able to found. 

There is probably no more interesting story than that 
of the migration of the Phoenicians to the narrow strip 
of Palestinian sea-coast where they are known to have 
dwelt. According to tradition, thej’^ came from the 
neighbourhood of the Persian Gulf — in other words, they 
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Were orij^inally Babylonians, thonijh they spoke a ditferent 
dialect from tliat of the Babylonians properly .so called. 
‘•The date of their migration must, for the present at 
least, be placed at about 2800 B.C.. on the testimony of 
the priest of Melkart recorded by Herodotus. ’ This was 
therefore an earlier stream of immigration from the east 
than that of the Hebrews in the per.sons of Terah, 
Abraham, and their families, and it will probably be 
admitted that it must have been on a much larger scale. 
The close kinship between the Phoenicians and the 
Hebrews is also conhrined by tlie similarity between the 
two dialects which they spoke. 

As for Tyre itself, it was evidently an exceedingly 
ancient city — indeed, the priests of Mel kart told Herodotus 
that it was founded 2,300 years before the date of his 
visit — about 2750 B.c. As it is often mentioned in the 
Tel-al-Amarna Letters, there is no doubt that it existed 
1400 years B.c., and to reach its then important position 
a long period of development is to be presupposed. Of 
this source of information the author of the book makes 
full use, with e.xcellent results, thoucrh he venerallv 
quotes Bezold’s translations. This is unfortunate, as 
these renderings, published in 1892, are capable of much 
improvement (compare those of Knudtzon, Die cUAvxarna 
Tafeln, 1907-15). 

The author deals interestingly with Tyre in the age of 
Hiram, the glory of which he depicts. This king 
evidently did a great deal to enhance the power and 
influence of the state which he ruled. The importance of 
the connection with Israel at the time of David is dwelt 
on, and also the friendly relations between the two 
powers. The influence of Tyre over Israel and Judah is 
told in the chapter dealing with her history until the 
Assyrian encroachments. The “encroachments” them- 
selves are the subject of one of the most intere.sting 
chapters of the book, as it contains a good summary of the 
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city’s history from the records of that distant Eastern 
power. In the account of the subjugation of Kundi and 
Sizu, the capture of Sanduarri and Ahdi-milkutti (not 
Abi-inilkut) of Sidon is de.scribed, togetlier witli tlie fate 
which ultimately overtook them both, namely, the}’ were 
beheaded, tlieir lieads hung round the necks of their great 
men, and were thus carried througii tlie streets of 
Nineveh with singers and musical instruments. 

The information contained in the Record.^ of the Past, 
2nd series, vol. iv (London, 1890). pp. 99-100, though of 
but little importance in itself, is a direct testimony to the 
overlordship of Babylon over the city in the time of 
Nebuchadrezzar. It would .seem at that period to have 
been connected with Kidis — probably Kadesh — the 
governor of which place was Milki-idiri, probably a Tyrian. 
This document, a contract, is dated at Tyre (Surru) in the 
40th year of Nebuchadrezzar, king of Babylon. 

On the whole, the book will be found an exceedingly 
useful and tliought-rousing conspectus of what tlie ancient 
records, both Greek and Semitic, have to tell us about one 
of the most important cities of the Palestinian coast. The 
work is dedicated to the author’s teacher, Professor 
R. J. H. Gottheil, who writes an editorial note. 

T. G. Pinches. 


Y.ALE Orient-AL Series. Babylonian Texts. Vol. I : 
Miscellaneous Inscriptions of the Yale Baby- 
lonian Collection. By Albert T. Cl.ay. 81x 111 
inches. New Haven, Yale L'niversity Press; London, 
Humphrey Milford ; 1915. 

In this work Yale University has given to the world a 
rich supply of her Babylonian treasures. The letterpress 
runs to 99 quarto page.s, and there are 8 pages of indices, 
49 autographed plates, in addition to 8 lithographic 
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facsimiles repeating some of the former. Tlie printing 
is excellent, and Professor Clay has done his ■work 
exceedinglj’ well. 

In the first inscription (S)ur-nir-kin dedicates to the 
deity Xin-dim-gur a limestone bowl. The second text 
reads Bumu-zi-kalama he-Sid Litgal-'^-Ah i-ne gu-sag 
■■mit-ru, rendered “ Dumuzi-kalama verily i.s lord, Lugal- 
Ab his canal gu-sag has constructed but the correctness 
of this may be doubted, and if an alternative be allowable 
I should suggest as probable the following ; — 

“May Dumu-zi-kalama open (it) (hediin) — Lugal-Ab 
has dedicated (to him) his canal Gu-sag” (“pleasant bank” 
or “ waterway ”). 

The third text is interesting, as it records the dedication 
of a mace by Mer-ab-adu to Gisbil-games, the deified hero- 
king of Erech, better known as Gilgamel 

These are followed by two inscriptions of Entemena of 
Lagas (about 4000 B.c.), a fragmentary text inscribed “ to 
the goddess Nin-lilla, Bara-su, wife of Lugal-kur-zi (has 
dedicated this) ”, and another with the words “ the seer 
Aslultu™, wife of Sarru-kin, has dedicated (this to . . . 
for) the li(fe of ...)”. 

Yet another inscription is still more uncommon. It 
reads as follows : — 

Lu-sagga has dedicated (this) to Bau, his lady, for his 
life, and the life of his son’s wife.” 

In Xo. 10, a long gate-socket inscription of Xaram-Sin, 
this king calls himself the conqueror of nine armies in 
one year, taking captive their three kings. Xaram-Sin 
mentions also his son, Libet-ilu, ruler of Marad. 

Another important text is that of a Gutian (Median) 
king named vSama.s-bani, probably a translation of his real 
name. It refers to the restoration of the temple of 
Xin-gurru, “ the mother of Unima.” 

This city is the modern Jokha, which is apparently 
a late form of the old Babylonian GiS-uh. The reading 
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Umina comes from a syllabary in the British Museum, 
where, however, the characters are not certain. As 
“mother of Umma ” is written ama Gis-uh-ra, a value 
ending in r may possibh^ be required, and it is just 
possible that Sirra, for Sirma (see the Babylonian Tablets 
of the Berens Collection, p. viii) supplies the wanting 
pronunciation. 

Passing over (among others) the fragments of the 
Hammurabi-Code, we come to the Larsa dynastic list, 
consisting of sixteen kings who were parti}’ contemporary 
with Hammurabi's dynastj’. Sin-idinnam appears as the 
ninth in order, Warad-Sin or Eri-Aku as the thirteenth, 
and Rim-Sin, his brother, whom Pi’ofessor Clay identifies 
with Arioch, was the fourteenth, whilst Hammurabi, who 
conquered Larsa, appears as the fifteenth ruler at this 
time. The re-identitication of Arioch with Rim-Sin is due 
to the fact that he reigned sixty-one years, and Eri-Aku 
could not, therefore, have been the contemporary of 
Hammurabi, if he be really Amraphel. 

After this we have two inscriptions of a “ faithful 
shepherd ” of Erech whose name is provisionally read 
An-am. This is a dedication to Inniuna (Istar), whose 
temple he restored (it had been built by (S)ur-Engur and 
his son Dungi, but was afterwards destroyed by fire). 
No. 38 records the restoration of this same foundation by 
Sargon of Assyria about 710 B.c. 

In No. 39 we have “ a dream portending favour for 
Nabonidus and Belshazzar ”, in which Sum-ukin, a seer, 
dreams of certain stars and planets, and the sun and moon, 
which he regarded as a favourable thing for these two 
rulers. Passing, again, two inscriptions of Esarhaddon, 
the reader is attracted by a mortuary-inscription recording 
how the Assyrian king Assur-etil-ilani had the coffin of 
the Dakurite king Samas-ibni conveyed to its proper 
resting-place. Apparently the Hakurites had been the 
supporters of Assyrian rule in Babylonia, 
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The forty-foui'tli text is a cylinder of Xebuchadiiezzar 
from Wauna-Sedoum (probably the ancient .Marad, one 
of the centres of the worship of Lngal-Marad or Xergal). 
It records tliat the great Babylonian king found here the 
foundation-records of Xaram-Sin, his remote ancestor 
(dbam laberi) who reigned about 2800 n.c. 

Professor Clay’s forty-tifth inscription is a cylinder of 
Xabonidus (555-539 B.C.), in which he dedicates his 
daughter Bel-salti-Xannar to the moon-god Xannar as 
a votary (entu). The author has an interesting account 
of the references to these votaries in the inscriptions. 

Xos. 46 to 51 are tabulated records, from Erech, of the 
sheep provided for the offerings in the time of Cambyses. 
These documents are in four columns lieaded iirit \ paqri [ 
ri’udiku | paqri, which the author translates “stable | 
claim I head-butcher | claim ”, and the numbers beneath 
apparently indicate how many animals were in the temple 
sheep-folds and the butcher’s hands for every day of the 
month (Xisan). Faqri possibly indicates those offered to 
the temple by the faithful. Interesting in these texts is 
the word hitpi attached to every 7th day or the day 
pi-eceding (6th for 7th, 13th for 14th, etc.). This word 
the author translates by offering ”, apparently made in 
connexion with the weekly dieti wfaslus {it-lj.idlu or 
iiinib limnu) of the hemerologies. 

Xo. 52 is of the Seieucid era, 244 B.c. It commemorates 
the building, by a Babylonian, Anu-uballit, who bore also 
the Greek name of Xikiqarcjusu, of certain portions of the 
great temple of Erech generally called, in these late texts, 
Bit res, “ the house of the head ” — chief temple, temple 
tower, or the like. This inscription is of some interest 
from an architectural point of view. 

The great philological prize of the collection is the 
fifty-third and last in the book. This is a syllabary in 
four columns, similar to many others which are pi-eserved 
in the British Museum and elsewhere. It contains 321 
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entries, tlie principal character being ^ and its com- 
pounds. From line 65 it would seem that I was right in 
assigning to y^f-| the pronunciation of akar (better agar), 
but this is only when it has the meaning of “ field 
When, however, it stands for the god of Umma, it should 
be read Sara} He is regarded as having been the god of 
agriculture, hence of the enclosed green field. 

Another interesting character is that explained in line 
288, namely JHff. which is said to have been pronounced 
urta when it formed part of the divine name 
The Aramaic dockets found on contract-tablets at Niffer, 
however, indicate the consonants as Many 

suggestions have been made as to the true reading and 
vocalization of this name (see the JR AS. for 1905, p. 206), 
and I now suggest that, as the character has the name of 
umsR, we have to vocalize the Aramaic form as Emirasldi, 
“lord of cultivation,” or the like. The form En-urta 
(with the Sumerian ending a) is probably a contraction, 
through En-urarti, to En-ilrti and (Sumerian) En-urta, 
just as they shortened Urartu (Ararat) to Urtu. 

Whether the ^(,rta of the Yale syllabary have anything 
to do with the god Urtu>»^ in the name Warad-Urtih»>- 
{Babylonian Tablets of the Berens Collection, No. 104) 
remains to be seen, but is not unlikely. 

Fragments in the British ilu.seum indicate the following 
completions : — 

Values of ; line 14, za-a] 15, zag-ga \ 16, za-a ; 
17, liin-mu. Values of ; line 29, e-lag \ 30, ri-in : 
31, ri-in ; 32, la-gab ; 33, ki-li. Values of Xflfi ■ 3-1, 

ki-li;35,. . -nar {of . . -lid). Value of y | : line 61, 
e-si-ir. Correction for line 73: read TTAtfi y and add 
variant uda for iidio — pendu is a variant of pentu, 
“ember.” Line 85, read siltpu for ambu. 

^ Correct, therefore, Akai'a into Sara in all the names given in the 
Babylonian Tablets of the Ba'ens Collection, p. loo, and tlie other pages 
there quoted. 
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The thanks of all specialists and students of Oriental 
civilization are due to Professor A. T. Clay, and to the 
Yale University, for this important addition to our 
material in the domain of Assyriology. 

T. G. PlXCHES. 


Maliki Law, being a Scmmarv from French Trans- 
lations OF THE Mukhtasar OF SiDi KhalIl. By 
F. H. Ruxton, Political Department, Xigeria. 
London ; Luzac K Co. 191G. 

This volume provides a summary of the Maliki form of 
Moslem laAv which prevails in Xigeria, and is the work 
of an official in its Political Department. It comprises 
selections translated from the French versions by Perron 
and Seignette of the standard textbook of that law, the 
Mukldasar of Sidi Khalil, and is intended less for those 
actually engaged in that law's administration, which is 
the task of native courts, than as an aid to tlie supervision 
of those courts by the Political Department. It has the 
further object of giving European officials fresh to the 
country an insight into that law, and also into the 
customs and habits which that law redects. and which, 
at the outset, must be often entirely strange to them. 
To this end the volume includes particulars on some 
branches of law, such as pilgrimage, which are not 
actually needed for administrative purposes. The work 
is most carefully compiled, and it has ample explanatory 
notes appended to the text. 

The earliest French version of the Muhhtamr was by 
Perron in 184/, and his introduction is included in this 
volume. This version has found critics, and Mr. Ruxton 
has preferred to rely on the later version by Seignette, 
so far as it covers his gi-ound. Both the French trans- 
lators emphasize the difficulty occasioned by the extra- 
ordinary and even fantastic concision of the Mukhta^ar, 
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but its authority in Maliki law seems supreme. Seignette, 
in his introduction (not included in the volume), speaks of 
it thus (p. xiii) : “ Le Code de Khalil etant I'expose complet 
de I’interpretation Malekite du Coran, tous les ouvrages 
de la nieme ecole qui Font precede ont disparu, et les 
nombreux ouvrages qui 1 ont suivi n’ont d'autre autorite 
que celle qu'ils en recoivent parce qu’ils n'en sont que des 
abreges ou des commentaires.” AVe have now access to 
printed editions both of the JiJuivaffa of Malik and of 
the Mudawu'anat and the Risala too of Ibn abi Zaid, 
some centuries nearer Malik than the ihilchtamr, can 
never have been without authority. Its exposition of 
the law seems to be far more intelligible than that of 
the Mulchtasar in Seignette’s version, which Mr. Kuxton 
describes in places as obscure. And this is certainly true, 
for instance, of his definition of a salum sale : this 
appears on p. I7l as follows: “ Salam is a unilateral 
agreement involving consideration which creates a personal 
obligation to give a certain palpable thing of a different 
kind to the thing received and w’hich is not money.” 
The last words are from the commentary, and the actual 
obligation stated in the text ^ seems to be to give 
something that is not a particular object, nor a service, 
in exchange for something different. But in neither 
form does the definition suggest the fact that a salam 
sale was an exception to the rule against selling that 
which the vendor did not yet possess, and was allowed 
on the authority of the Prophet’s sanction to such a sale 
of dates at Medina, probably to meet the case of growing 
crops. The Risdlu of Ibn abi Zaid (trans. Fagnan, 1914, 
p. 147) contains a definition of salam similar to that 
given by Lane, 1414&, viz. something paid or given in 
advance as the price of a commodity to be delivered in the 

Ha 
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future — a definition •which discloses its salient feature, 
and accords too with tlie Hanafite definition given in 
the Mtibsfit of Sarakhsi.^ The supremacy of the 
MiiMdasar, therefore, as the authority for Maliki la'w 
is perhaps not wholly justified, but the fact of that 
supremacy being admitted by those subject to its sway 
is conclusive as to the value of Mr. Kuxton’s volume. 

H. F. A. 


The Caliphs’ Last Heritage. By Lieut.-Colonel Sir 
Mark Sykes, Bart., M.P. London : Macmillan and 
Co. 1915. 

Sir Mark Sykes’s work on the history of the Turks in 
Asia Minor and other parts of their Asiatic dominions and 
on his own travels through these regions has appeared 
opportunely at a time when British forces are contending 
for the mastery of Mesopotamia and Eussian armies are 
advancing into Armenia, while the Turks under German 
guidance offer a stubborn resistance in both regions. The 
former history and the present condition of these lands 
must interest eveir those -who regard them solely in their 
relation to modern events and future possibilities, and to 
students of the races and historical development of the 
Near East the interest is proportionately increased. 
The first section of ‘this work contains a much -needed 
sketch of the gradual occupation of Asia Minor by the 
Ottoman Turks and the formation of their empire. This 
is, however, preceded by an account of the rise and 

’ uW*"' ^3 c.’' 

a=-L i— iLJlj JuJl J_J. 

(ilabsut, X, 124. 1. 4). Ihe statement here that salam is identical "with 
salaf is not true of Maliki law, for it appears clearly from the Mudaic- 
icandt, ed. 1.123, ix, 131—5, that there bulaj bore the meaning of kard 
(loan), a meaning given to it also alternatively by Lane, 1408c. 
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spread of Muhammedanisin and of the empire of tlie 
Ommeyad and ‘Abbasid Khalifas ; and the necessity for 
this part of the work is not so apparent, for there has 
been no lack of works on this subject. Sir W. Muir’s 
Life of MiUiamviad and History of the Caliphate are 
standard authorities, and only recently Sir Percy Sj'kes 
in his History of Persia has gone through the whole 
story. Had chapters i to xx been compressed into 
a quarter of the space and chapters xxi to xxvii 
correspondingly expanded, the historical portion of this 
work would have been of much greater value to the 
average intelligent reader, for in these chapters the con- 
ditions which prepared the way for the coming of the 
Ottoman Turks are set forth with great ability, and 
certainly they till a gap in the available sources of public 
information. Sir Mark Sykes ends his history with the 
conquests of Selim and Sulaiinan in the early part of the 
sixteenth centuiy, but we should have welcomed a con- 
tinuation to modern times instead of the early history of 
Islam, which has no special reference to one race or 
region. The last event mentioned is the taking of 
Baghdad from Persia by Sultan Sulaiman in 1534, and, 
although it was retaken for a time by Shah ‘Abbas in 
1623, it may be considered to have belonged to the 
Turkish Empire since that date. The progressive desola- 
tion of Mesopotamia lias gone on ever since that period, 
and Sir W. Wilcocks has shown how impossible any 
reviv’al of the irrigation system on which its former 
prosperity depended is under the pre.seiit regime. For 
a clear understanding of the causes which make such 
a revival impossible we have only to consult the second 
part of Sir Mark Sykes’s book, in which he gives a vivid 
and illuminating account of several journeys in Meso- 
potamia, Anatolia, and Kurdistan between 1908 and 1918. 
These are distinguished by a true understanding of the 
people and sympathy with them in spite of the fact that 
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the author’s likes and dislikes are strong and forcibly 
expressed. He likes tlie Turks, but Turkish methods of 
government are unsparingly exposed from the words of 
the people themselves. He dislikes the Armenians, and 
considers that they are to some extent the authors of 
their own misfortunes, but holds that their oppression has 
been “ villainous, callous, and brutal ”. Of the Kurds he 
has a higher opinion than most travellers have expressed, 
and gives a most valuable list of their tribes in an 
appendix ; (this has already been published in the Journal 
of the Koyal Anthropological Institute for 1908). For 
the Circassians and Yezidis also Sir M. Sykes has no 
liking. He calls the Circassians “ a hard, obstinate, 
commercial race of brave but ruthlessly cruel rogues 
The unfavourable opinion formed of the Yezidis seems 
chiefly due to their secretive and repellant manners, but 
it is not unreasonable to attribute these to the suspicious 
nature arising from their outcast and precarious position, 
proscribed as they are by men of all other creeds. It is 
evident that they are Kurds by race, and in favourable 
circumstances their manners become more kindly. 
Miss Lowthian Bell's impressions of them were not 
disagreeable. The abominable treatment they have 
received is sufficiently set forth in Mr. W. B. Heard’s 
article in the Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute for 1911. Sir Mark Sykes has also strong 
aversions to certain towns, especially Mosul and Erzerum. 
The first seems well deserved, but Erzerum may perhaps 
owe it partly to the unpleasant weather during Sir Mark's 
visit. 

These strong expressions of feeling do not in any- 
way detract from the interest of Sir Mark’s narratives of 
travel, but rather add to it, and help us to realize the 
conditions under which these journeys were made and 
the extraordinarily varied character of both country and 
people. The account of the tour of 1913 made only the 
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year before the outbreak of the great War is of extreme 
interest. There i.s much of archseological importance also 
to be noted, especially the account of the monastery on the 
ilaras Dagh (p. 536) and of the Roman bridge at Solali 
(p. 363), which Sir Mark has discovered and photographed. 
Thei'e are also some good maps and plans of the routes 

followed. Longworth Dames. 


Rumanian Bird and Beast Stories. By M. Gaster, 
Ph.D. London : Folklore Society, Sedgwick and 
Jackson, 1915. 

In this volume Dr. Gaster presents us with excellent 
translations of a collection of Rumanian stories of animals, 
some of which he tells u.s he heard himself in his child- 
hood, while the majority have been taken from a number 
of Rumanian collections not easily accessible in this 
country. As to the value of the collection to the student 
of folklore there can be no doubt. The stories are of 
a primitive and unsophisticated type, and give a vivid 
picture of ideas which lie at the back of the mind of 
a simple peasantry of Easteim Europe, and it may be 
added they are very attractive in style and must fascinate 
readers who seek for entertainment, as well as those who 
regard them as a subject for serious study. 

Dr. Gaster’s introduction extends to fifty-nine pages, 
and in this he uses the Rumanian tales as the text for 
a closely reasoned and eloquent dissertation in which he 
develops his well-knon-n theories as to the origin and 
transmission of folk-tales. This is a subject on which 
much conti'oversy has taken place, and Dr. Gaster’s 
arguments will no doubt receive due attention from the 
opponents of his theories ; to deal with them adequately 
in a small space is evidently impossible. Briefly, however, 
Dr. Gaster here diflerentiates between different classes of 
tales — the fairy-tale pure and simple, the popular fable, 
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and the creation-lecjend. As to the first, he maintains 
the position that oral transmission is incontestible. For 
the fables in which animals figure, and especially for those 
involving a cosmogony, he considers that, although greatly 
modified by local conditions, thej' also must have spread 
from some Asiatic centre. Conceptions and ideas existing, 
for instance, among the multifarious populations which 
have spread over the Balkan peninsula cannot, when they 
show a great similarity one to the other, be held to have 
survived from the original inhabitants of that region, but 
must be derived from some common centre so as to affect 
all these races after their settlement. This is an argument 
which has much weight even if we hold that Dr. Caster 
has not allowed sufficiently for the vitality of aboriginal 
races when overlaid and apparently effaced by colonists of 
other races and languages. The centre from which such 
diffusion took place he holds to be Byzantium and Syria, 
and he considers the dualistic creeds of the Maniclneans 
and Bogomils to be one of the principal means of dissemi- 
nation. Here he opens up a large and fascinating subject. 
That the dualistic ideas of Ancient Persia trav’elled into 
the territories of the Eastern Empire, that they were 
adopted by the Bulgarian Bogomils, that the Arian Goths 
carried them into Western Europe, where they found 
a fruitful soil for germination among the Albigenses, and 
that the talcs in which God and the Devil play such 
a large part in Rumanian lore, are naturally connected 
with such religious ideas, all this must be admitted. 
Dr. Gaster sets forth the story in his attractive and 
persuasive manner, and the subject is evidently one which 
must receive most careful attention. He seems to have 
proved his case in this matter, that is as regards the 
diffusion of tales of a certain class in Europe. And yet 
when all is admitted we are confronted with a tough 
residuum of stories from all parts of the world which are 
affected by none of these arguments. 
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When Mr. Harris put into the mouth of Uncle Remus 
the story, whicli lie had heard in his childhood from an 
old negro, of the manner in ivhich Brer Rabbit detected 
the trick which Brer Fox was trying to play b\' pretending 
to be dead, he could have liad no notion that the same 
stoiy, imdutis mutandis, is told among the primitive tribes 
of Bilaspur in the Central Provinces of India.’^ Although 
the manner in which the Jackal got the better of Mahadeo 
is not absolutely identical with Brer Rabbit’s stratagem 
it is evident that the latter has been refined to meet the 
criticism of a fastidious audience, and the two storie.s 
are reallj' identical. Yet we can imagine no .possible 
communication by anj^ route beUveen Bilaspur and the 
coast of Guinea (whence no doubt Uncle Remus’s story 
was derived). This is typical of many other instances, 
which are no doubt familiar to Dr. Gaster. Perhaps the 
moral is that no theory will explain eveiything, and that 
■when we have arrived at the lowest depth there is still 
a lower depth into which we cannot penetrate. 

In connexion with the transmission of tales Dr. Gaster 
makes use of the picturesque simile of the fly in amber. 
He imagines an insect caught in the gum while it ■was 
still liquid, ultimately embedded in a piece of amber, cast 
up on the Baltic 'shore, carried by one of the ancient 
trade-routes across Europe and found as a bead in the 
tombs of the Pharaohs. So, he would say, may legends 
have been carried and left stranded ; but sometimes the 
identification of the insect or the medium in which it is 
embedded may be impossible. In this case M'e might be 
tempted to observe with Pope : 

“ Pretty in amber to observe the forms 
Of hairs, or straivs, or dirt, or grubs, or worms ; 

The things, we know, are neither rich nor rare. 

But wonder how the devil they got there ! ” 

' See Gordon’s Indian Folktales (Elliot Stock, 1908). The tale alluded 
to is “ Mahadeo and the Jackal ”. 
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We are often left wonderinor, but every investigation 
and eveiy well-argued theory helps us to narrow the 
bounds of the irreducible ininiinuni, and Dr. Gaster is one 
of those who have done most in the arduous task, for 
which all students of early and primitive beliefs owe him 
liearty thanks. The collection of tales is in itself so 
admirable that it would be most acceptable even without 
the Introduction, but with it its value is doubled. 

M. Longworth Dames. 


The Cr.awfurd Papers. A Collection of Official Records 
relating to the Mission of Dr. John Crawfurd sent to 
Siam by the Government of India in the year 1821. 
Printed by order of the Yajiraiiana National Library. 
Bangkok, 1915. 

The Burney Papers. Vol. IV, Part 2, and Vol. V, Part 1. 
Printed by order of the Yajiranana National Library. 
Bangkok, 1913, 1914. 

These publications continue the useful series of official 
documents issued bj' the National Library of Siam to 
illustrate the history of the relations of that country with 
Great Britain in the early years of the nineteenth century. 
The originals are in the Record Department of the India 
Office, which has given the necessary facilities for taking 
copies with a view to publication, and the results of this 
international co-operation are on the whole eminently 
satisfactory. These records contain a great deal of 
valuable information bearing on the history of Siamese 
intercourse with neighbouring countries, particularly the 
Malay Peninsula and Burma, and they can be cordially 
commended to the notice of persons interested in those 
regions. 

Crawfurd’s mission in 1821 was rather barren of 
positive results. The fact is perhaps not to bo wondered 
at when one considers the circumstances, in particular the 
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national temperament of tlie Siamese on the one hand 
and Crawfurd's own peculiar character on the other. 
It was hardh^ to be expected that a man of his 
autocratic and obstinate disposition, imbued with an 
absolute contempt for Oriental peoples in general (as 
his writings sufficiently prove), should be a successful 
ambassador at a court wliich was convinced of its 
own pre-eminence, punctilious in the extreme, and 
highly suspicious of all foreigners. I find it very 
difficult to concur in the view of tlie Governor-General 
(Lord Hastings) in Council that Dr. Crawfurd, of 
the Bengal Medical Establishment, was “ a person 
eminently qualified for the successful conduct” of such 
a “ delicate and important dut\" ” as the initiation of 
relations with an independent Oriental power must 
inevitably be. His service at the court of pliant 
Javai ese princes, who had been broken in by generations 
of Dutch tutelage, was by no means the best kind of 
preparation for his new task, for all that the Government 
of India appears to have thought to the contrar}’. 

But there were other reasons for the comparative want 
of success of the mission, reasons of a temporary nature 
and of no permanent interest, which need not therefore 
be discussed liere. And unfortunately the mission was 
marred by the misconduct of the captain of the ship on 
which Crawfurd had travelled to Bangkok. This person 
was detected in cariying on a course of illegal trading 
(ainountintr to sinuofglini;), and for some time Crawfurd 
was apparently unable to stop it. He seems to have 
displayed much weakness in dealing with the situation, 
and for a couple of months or more he allowed his 
authority to be flouted by a subordinate, whom he could 
have immediately suspended, rather than run the risk of 
letting the Siamese see that tliere was “ discord ’ (a pretty 
expression for flat mutiny) among the members of the 
mission. In the end things got so bad that he did in fact 
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suspend the captain. But a stronger man would have 
done it at once. I liave seldom read a more pitiful 
confession of inability to cope with a situation than the 
letter in which Crawfurd gives his account of this affair 
to tlie Secretary to Government at Calcutta. 

The last few letters in the volume are mainly concerned 
with an unfortunate incident unconnected with the 
mission. Two British merchants were very badly treated 
bj' the Siamese authorities. They had been guilty of 
some indiscretions, but the punishments inflicted were 
outrageous and quite indefensible. It can hardly be said 
that such episodes are of sufficient interest to warrant 
their republication in a permanent recoi’d, e.xcept in so far 
as they may have been more or le.ss typical of a time 
which has, fortunately, long since passed away. They 
illustrate, however, some of the difficulties which British 
intercourse with Siam had to contend with in those days. 

I have already had occasion to say a good deal about 
the Burney Papers in noticing previous instalments of 
tliat long series. Tlie present sections carry the story of 
our relations with Siam in the Malay Peninsula down to 
the year 1846. Yol. v, pt. 1, consists of a very long but 
decided]}* interesting paper by Major James Low on 
the history of British policy in the Straits from the 
establishment of Penang (1786)down to 1839. Low took 
the Siamese side in the acrimonious discussions which were 
chronic at Penang in the early years of the nineteenth 
century. Herein he was in a miiiority, for the general 
trend of local European opinion, both official and non- 
official, supported the contention that all the Malay 
States were perfectly independent of vSiam. Up to a point 
Low was certainly in the right, but he went much too far, 
and he attempted to support his views with data derived 
from native chronicles which were absolutely legendary 
and not to be relied on at all. For that he is hardly to 
blame, inasmuch as those chronicles had not been critically 
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studied in his daj-. But it is well that the fact should be 
reineinbered in connexion with the publication of his 
decidedly ex “Retrospect”. The details of local 

events given in the paper are, however, often of interest, 
and when allowance has been made for the somewhat 
biassed attitude of the writer they can be read with 
profit. 

The National Library is to be congratulated on the 
publication of all these records. But more should have 
been done to secure accuracy in the spelling of the proper 
names and titles that occur in them. These, and 
particularly the Malay ones, abound in errors of all kinds, 
due no doubt to the original copyist in the India House 
who entered the dispatches in the books of that establish- 
ment. It is most regrettable that these errors have not 
been noticed and rectified by giving the proper spelling in 
brackets, for in some cases the names are almost 
unrecognizable unless one happens to be already 
acquainted with them from other sources, and it cannot 
be expected of every reader that he should have that 
previous knowledge. But even the most obvious 
mistakes have been passed in the Bangkok printing office. 
This seems a great pity. The papei-s should have been 
more carefully edited. There are also a good many 
redundancies ; but that is not, perhaps, a serious matter, 
for it is better to have repetitions than omissions in 
a collection of this kind. 

C. O. Blagden. 


A Syntax of Colloqui.al Pashtu. By Major D. L. R. 

Lorimer. pp. xx-f 377. Clarendon Press. 15s.net. 

Major Lorimer is greatly to be congratulated on both 
the conception and the execution of this work. There 
was great need for a book on colloquial Pashtu. There 
are grammars of literary Pashtu in English by Bellew, 
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Raverty, Roos-Keppel and Cox, and in French by 
Darmsteter, to say nothing of German works, but 
liitlierto there has been nothing on tlie colloquial. The 
study of the colloquial is at once more difficult and more 
useful than the study of the literary language. The 
latter can be studied by a scholar sitting in his library 
surrounded by his books, but to obtain a knowledge 
of the former one needs to go in among the people, listen 
carefulh'^ to every sound, note and examine every word 
and idiom, and finally to work out for oneself the solution 
of apparent contradictions. This labour the author has 
undertaken for us, and he deserves our gratitude. 

The work before us is not only very valuable but very 
interesting. There is a delightful preface, in which the 
author disarms our criticisms by frankly pointing out 
the difficulties of his task and by warning us of the 
existence of various dialects of Pashtu. The very full 
table of contents is followed by a discussion of the 
pronunciation of the sounds. The syntax proper is 
adequately treated, and many details of accidence are 
given. There are chapters on the formation of words, 
Persian and Indian elements in Pashtu and on the 
characteristics of style. At the end of the volume is 
a really excellent vocabulary, which we are told is to 
be regarded merely as a list of words accompanying the 
text and not as a full vocabulary. It is, however, extremelv 
well chosen, most ordinary words being given in it, while 
the references to the pages, where the words will be seen 
in actual sentences, are very u.seful. The dialect pro- 
fessedly treated of is that of Peshawar, but the book 
will be of great value to students resident in any place 
where the language is spoken. 

In reviewing a work so excellent it seems almost 
ungracious to make sugge.stions for improvement, but 
as it is to be hoped that Major Lorimer will write again 
on colloquial Pashtu a few remarks may be permitted. 
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Little need be said about misprints. There are a few 
chiefly cases of tlie omission of diacritical marks, but 
anyone who has liad to do with similar printing will 
know how impossible it seems to have every word correct. 
A careful student will note them for himself. The list 
of Urdu words to be found in Pashtu contains a number 
Avhich are not Urdu but Panjabi, and in some cases the 
words are not printed correcth’. 

The page on interjections and the chapter on character- 
istics of style seem to have got displaced. The former 
would come in better immediately after Conjunctions and 
the latter as an introduction to the synta.x. The author 
is probably right in questioning his own statement that 
the repetition of adjectives gives the idea of increased 
emphasis. I very much doubt whether the statement 
would hold of any North Indian language, and the Persian 
phrase quoted is not a parallel. 

If one were to single out a chapter as being not quite 
on the high level of the rest of the book it would be the 
chapter on pronunciation. A writer on language is 
always tempted to think that it is hardly worth while 
to go into detail about sounds, as many people will in any 
case fail to reproduce them correctly, but in such matters 
it is better to write up to the level of the few who will 
appreciate the pains taken and be sincerely grateful. 
It seems a pity to suggest that the monophthongic e and o 
of Pashtu even approximate to the diphthongs in “ mate " 
and “ mote ” or that the Pashtu trilled r has anything in 
common with the English fricative in “ rabbit ”. It 
cannot be said that cerebral d and t are more forcible 
than English t and d, it is easy to utter them very gently 
and the English letters much more forcibly. The real 
method of producing t, d, r, and n should be pointed out. 
They are easy letters to pronounce, the real difficulty is 
not in pronouncing them but in recognizing them when 
others pronounce them. The ditterence between e, u and 
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final a is not clearly stated. It would be interesting to 
have a fuller account of the pronunciation of ksh and g. 
Regarding the former we are told on p. 12 that in North- 
East Pashtu it is the same as Ich, hut on p. 9 that it is the 
same hut stronger. It maj’ he questioned whether in any 
lano-uao’e there are two sounds which differ from each 
other solely in being weaker or stronger. So far as 
I have heard the sounds I should say that kit is the same 
as in Urdu, made near the uvula, and ksh a similar sound 
made much further forward, further forward even than 
the ch in Scotch “ clachan ” or German “ buch ”, while 
ghain and ghe are the corr-esponding sonants. 

The transliteration is very satisfactory on the whole. 
Perhaps the choice of medial e is not happy, as the sound 
is veiy different from the other e’s ; e would be better. 
For ksh it is hard to suggest a letter. The retention of 
sh suits those southerners who pronounce the letter as sh. 
At the same time ksh is undoubtedly clumsy. Would it 
not be possible to use x for it ? The idea of distinguishing 
the feminine ending bv the use of e is good. 

The volume is got up in a style worthy of the 
publishers. One regrets only that it is not possible to 
have a cheaper edition. A student who has to purchase 
first a grammar and then this syntax and thirdly the 
other volume which Major Lorimer promises us on the 
relation of Pashtu to cognate languages, to say nothing of 
a dictionary, will feel that his devotion to the tongue of 
the Afghans has called for some sacrifice. 

We admire and share the enthusiasm of the writer for 
his subject, and we enjoy, even when we cannot agree 
with him, his conviction of the superiority of Pashtu to 
Panjabi and Urdu. At this point it is peiliaps not out of 
place to mention that the view which he appears to hold, 
of the artificial and hybrid nature of Urdu, was exploded 
by Sir Charles Lyall over thirty years ago. Urdu is no 
more a hybrid than English or even Persian. There is 
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Still a great desideratum which I trust the author may 
be persuaded to supply. We much need a manual of 
Colloquial Pashtu. It should contain, if I may venture to 
give the detaiLs, a careful account of the pronunciation 
letter by letter, a succinct but sufScient treatment of the 
accidence, a full account of the syntax as in the work 
lying before us, and lastly a good vocabulary. The present 
vocabulary would be almost enough, but it might be filled 
up by the addition of some common words. There would 
be no need for the inclusion of chapters xiv, xv, xvi, and 
part of xvii, and no Arabic type at all would be required. 
If the author would write such a volume and have it 
printed in India (where printing is much cheaper than in 
Europe), with somewhat less luxurious letterpress and less 
lavish spacing, the whole could easily be confined within 
the limits of 400 pages and could be sold for five or six 
shillings. I have no doubt that it would be the most 
practically useful book obtainable on the Pashtu language. 

T. Grahame Bailey. 


The Nyaya SUtras of Gautama, with Yatsy^ayaxa’s 
Bha.sya and Uddyotakara’s Yarttika, translated 
into English. By Gaxgaxatha Jha. Yol. I. 
Allahabad, 1915. 

It is the fatal misfortune of the schools of Indian 
philosophy that by some grave defect in the mind of early 
India their fundamental tenets should have been cast into 
the form of aphorisms, and not into real literary works. 
It follows that the tenets cannot possibly be understood 
without the commentaries written upon them, and in every 
case it is quite certain that the commentaries were composed 
at a time when the tenets had become matters of doubt and 
dispute, so that we have no a.ssurance that the commentaries 
represent anything like the real meaning of the tenets : 
this is true, of course, in the highest degree of the Yedanta, 
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which has fallen into the greatest discrepancy of inter- 
pretation, but it is true, though in less degree, of every 
other system. Tlie result is that it is impossible to 
attempt to understand the Siitras of any system save by 
the aid of the commentaries and by comparison of their 
divergencies. In the present case for the Xyaj'a Dr. Jlia 
presents us with the full rendering of Tatsyayana and of 
the Uddyotakara, adding notes from the Tdtparyatikd 
of Yacaspatimisra and the Visuddhi of Udayana, thus 
affording ample choice, but throughout in the most 
unattractive of forms. Moreover, not only is the form of 
the philosoph}' most unsatisfactory, but it is obvious that 
the task of interpreting an old text in this way was bound 
to lead to the waste of energy in the natural effort to 
read into the text what was considered necessary by later 
speculation. The definition of perception in the Sutra 
(i, 1. 4) has indriyartha-savinikarm, and tliis lias been 
the source of tlie greatest trouble to tlie commentators : 
it is clear that every perception requires the activity of 
mind, and some can only be thus perceived, and why mind 
should seemingly be omitted must be explained : the view 
which has found favour is that mind is really an indriya, 
which of course raised the question why in the list of 
indriyas given later on (i, 1. 12) there is no mention of 
mind. The view of the Bhdxya is that mind, though an 
organ of sense, is omitted in this enumeration, because, 
unlike the other organs, it is immaterial ; it is effective on 
all objects, and not like the senses on a definite sphere ; 
and it operates without having any quality, whereas, 
e.g., the eye must have the quality of colour to enable it 
to perform its function of seeing. On the other hand, the 
Vdrttika accepts only the second of these reasons, and 
expressly refutes the idea that the mind is immaterial as 
compared with the material sense organs, by pointincf out 
that to be material or immaterial applies only to products, 
and the mind, which is not a product, cannot therefore be 
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described in either of these wa^-s. The same futile 
discussions are evolved by the mysterious avyapadeiya 
used in the definition : the Bhaxya seems to give an 
account of it which agrees well enough with the kalpana- 
podJui used in the Buddhist definition, but the Vdrttilu 
considers it necessary to waste much space in proving the 
Buddhist definition tvrontr. Or again, in the very next 
Sutra but one (i, 1. 6), the nature of Upamana as a means 
of cognition is described quite differently by the Bhdpja 
and the Vdrttika : the former agrees with the latter in 
holdinor that the essence of the co<rnition resulting from 
this Pramana is of the t 3 ’pe “ this object is what is named 
gavaya ”, based on similarity between the cow known to 
the framer of tlie conclusion and the gavaya which he 
newly sees. But the Bhd-^ya liolds tliat the means of 
reaching this conclusion is remembrance of the statement 
“the gavaya, is like the cow”, while the Vdrttika holds 
that the essential feature is the similarity actually seen in 
the gavaya to the cow, aided by the remembrance of the 
statement heard earlier. In both this case and in that 
of the definition of perception it is impossible to criticize 
tlie commentators for disagreeing, as tlie text is totalh' 
inadequate to show the meaning intended. The same 
difficultj' is seen in tlie dehnition of inference and it.s 
division into three purvarat. se!<a vat, and sdmdnya - 

torstda : it is incredible that this set of terms should not 
have had a perfectl}' definite sense, but the .B/ntsya alreadv' 
did not know what the authoritative e.xplanation was. 
And the same remark applies continualh'. 

The question naturalty presents itself as to the value of 
the work and of its commentaries. It must be admitted 
that its importance is purelj’^ historical : the discu.ssions 
in many cases are quite interesting, and touch on points 
of cardinal importance for the meaning of knowledge and 
existence, but the method of treatment does not show 
sufficient originality or depth to give the authors a really’ 
jR.is. 191 (i. -to 
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Nyaya insists on tlie fact that the aim to be achieved is 
essentially freedom from pain and not in any sense bliss, 
the commentators urging reason after reason to refute 
those foolish persons among Vedantins who argued that 
the summum honum must be Iiappiness in some form. 

It is unnecessary to say that the author’s translation is 
of high merit, but it must be regretted that the bad .system 
of transliteration adopted disfigures the appearance of his 
work, and that misprints are .so man}'. Deplorable binding 
appears to be inseparable from Indian books, but we must 
be grateful for the bold and good type. 

A. Berriedale Keith. 


The Veda of the Black Yajus School entitled 
Taittiriva Sanhita. Translated by Arthur 
Berriedale Keith, D.C.L.. D.Litt. Cambridge, 
Mass., 1914. 

The Black Yajurveda has waited long for translation. 
The three other Vedas have all been rendered into 
English or German many years ago, the Saimiveda by 
Benfey (1848) and Griffith (1893); the Arihurvaveda by 
Griffith (1897), Bloomfield (1897), and Whitney (1905); 
and the Rigceda by Wilson (1850-88), Grassmann 
(1876-7), Ludwig (1876-88), and Griffith (1889-92). 
The White Yajurveda, which contains only the sacrificial 
formulas, has been turned into English by Griffith (1899), 
and, in so far as the text is incorporated in the 
Jirahmaua, by Profe.ssor Eggeling in the Sacred Books of 
the East. But of the three complete recensions of the 
Black Yajurveda, in which the sacrificial formulas and 
their explanations are intermingled. Professor Keith in 
the pi'esent work supplies the first translation. Though 
the Taiftirlija Sdijihita, at least, in Weber’s excellent 
edition, has been in the hands of scholars for nearly 
forty-five years, no one till now has faced the very 
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laborious task ot translating this important work. The 
time has, however, long been ripe. A great mass of 
auxiliary material has been accumulated in the works of 
Haug, Aufrecht, Webei-, Hillebrandt, Oldenberg, Schwab, 
Caland, and Keith himself. The last-named has shown by 
his edition and translation of tlxeAltaveya and SdnJihdyniia 
Aranyakas that no scholar in this countty is so well 
qualified as he for the present task. It is fortunate that 
Professor Lanman invited him to contribute his trans- 
lation to the Harvard Oriental Series, in which a book of 
this kind can be produced with more advantage to the 
student than anywhei'e else. The publication here of 
these two volumes is moreover especially appi'opriate 
because they appear beside Whitnej^’s valuable translation 
■of the Atharvaveda as edited by Professor Lanman. 

The fir.st volume begins with a critical and exhaustive 
introduction, which deals not only with the ritual subject- 
matter of this Veda, but also with its relation to the 
ancillary literature of the Yajurveda as well as to the 
rest of Vedic literature as regards both language and 
chronology. It is full of sound and acute discussions 
on all these matters. Here I can only touch upon 
some of the more important and interesting points dealt 
with. In regard to the Pada text, the author shows 
that in some cases at least it seems deliberately to correct 
irregularities in the Sainhita ; thus it represents trcqxua 
va as trapti, ca \ .sa/n.s kurute as sam kiirnte ■. and .s«»4 
askurvata- as -sn/u (t.kiiruatd. He further shows that the 
Taittirlya Prdtimkhya knew the Pada and Samhita texts 
in their existing form. He also notes that the Sandhi fol- 
lowed in the MSS. of the Samhita does not agree in various 
points with that laid down in the Prdtisdkhya , wliicli, 
for instance, prescribes that Jihvamuliya and Upadhma- 
niya should be used instead of Visarjaniya before gutturals 
and labials respectively, and that Vi.sarjaniya should be 
assimilated to a following sibilant. This state of thin<>-s 
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is nmcli tlie same as in the 3ISS. of tlx' Riyveda. There 
can be no doubt tliat the 'T<iUl irii/d Pmiiidkhya, which is 
one of tile best of this class of works, is older than Panini. 
Professor Keith s arguments appear to me to establish the 
view that the Pratisakhyas generally are older than 
Panini, in opposition to Goldstiicker and Haug, as well 
as to Wackernagel, who holds that Panini seems to have 
known only an earlier form of the Pratisakhyas. In my 
Bmislcrit Literature (p. 266) I inclined to favour the 
latter modified view, which I now withdraw. Thus the 
extant Pratisakhyas, which seem to have been known to 
Yaska, can hardly be later than 500 B.C. 

In discussing the relation of the Sutras of the Taittiriya 
recension to the Sayihitd, Professor Keith shows that the 
Baudhayana and the Apastamba Siit7’as certainly had 
before them the text of the Sayihitd in its extant form, 
and reaches the reasonable conclusion that the Baiulhd- 
yana, which is the oldest of these Sutras, dates from the 
fifth century B.C. and the Samhitd itself from the sixth 
century, or approximately 600 B.c. In order to illustrate 
the inter-relation of the various recensions of the Yajur- 
veda he introduces a very useful table (pp. .xlvii-lxvi) 
giving a con.spectus of the contents of the Taittiriya 
Samhitd (both Mantra and Brahmana) as compared with 
the parallel portions of all the four other Samhitas of the 
Yajurveda, the Kdfhaka, Kapmfhala, Maitrdyani, and 
the Vdjasuney i Samhitd (including the SatajKitha 
Brahmana). This is a valuable practical aid towards 
establishing the basis of the Samhitd of the original 
Yajurveda. Then follows a description and critical 
<liscussion of the different parts of the Sainhitd. An 
interesting collection of linguistic matei’ial here (p. Ixxiii) 
shows that in the Brahmana portions of the Samhitd no 
general distinction in the date of composition can be 
made, as is plainly the case in regard to the Yajnavalkya 
and iSandilya books of the Satapatha Brahmana. 
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The author points out that the inter-relation of tlie 
Mantras and the Bralnnana portions of the Sarah itd is 
very close ; and at the same time adduces arguments to 
invalidate the ordinary view that •' the distinction of 
Samhita and Brahmana is one of time pure and simple 
Thus he states, not very cogently, that “ tlie evidence of 
language does not suggest any very serious ditterence in 
position between the Brahmana portions of the Sai'nhifCi 
or the Brahmana or the Aranijaka”. He furtlier 
remarks that though the Sutras recognize the whole 
content both of the Brahmana and of the they 

apply the term Brahmana to cover the Brahmana portions 
of the Samhita, of the Brahmana, and of the Arunyahi 
indifferently, the distinction to them being solely that 
between Mantra and Brahmana. It seems to me that 
such a general distinction of type might be made, 
even though citations referred to three distinct texts. 
Professor Keith thinks that when the text of the 
Saniliitd was fixed the Brahmana imd Aranyakn were 
excluded. This was done not because the Brahmana 
represents later additions (only certain parts of the 
Brahmana a.nd Aranijaka being such); for a portion of 
the Samhita requires to be supplemented by Mantras of 
the Brahmana, and in one case tlie Samhita is even 
a supplement to the Brahmana. He ingeniously suggests 
that the origin of the di.stinction here made was imitation 
of the Rifjveda. I confe.ss I am not convinced and still 
think the Talttirlfja Brahmana and Aranyuka were 
supplementary works of a somewhat later date. 

It is undoubted that the iMantras contained in each of 
the recensions of the Yajurveda are derived from a 
common stock, but it is clear that the Vdjasaney I Sanih itd 
was reduced to its present form later than the texts of 
the Black Yajurveda and, having been revised under the 
increasing influence of the Riyceda, is less original than 
they are. It is also clear that among the Taittiriva texts 
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there are two hraiiehes. tlie I'o ittiriija SamJiifd on the 
one hand and tlie arclieU’pe of the Kdfliaku. Kapisflidld. 
and Maitiv Sa}nhitdK on the other. But there seems 
to be no decisive criterion of the comparative age of these 
two branches. The treatment of the Rigveda Mantras 
that tliey contain does not supply such a criterion, 
because tlie xariants are of about equal \alue and 
significance. The evidence derived from geographical 
data as to relative a^e is not sufficient, because, though 
the Taittiriya school in later times was located in the 
Deccan, there is no reasonable doubt that the Middle 
Land of Xorthern India was the original home of that as 
well as of the other Yajurveda schools. Xor does language 
supply any evidence of priority, because the general 
texture of all the Black Yajurveda Samhitas is absolutely 
identical. Professor Keith seems to me to be right in his 
conclusion that Profe.ssor L. v. Schroeder's arguments 
from language in favour of the priority of the Kdfhaka 
and Maitrdyanl kfuyihifdN are not decisive. 

Profes.sor Keith’s di.scussions on the relation of the 
TulttlrTya SayiJiifd to the Brahmanas of the other Yedas 
j’ield some interesting results. They show that the first 
five books of the Aitureya Brdhmunu are older than the 
Brfdimana portions of the Tuitfirl ya. Butyh 'ifd, that 
the Pdilcdriinkt Brdhviii.iKi, the early character of which 
is proved by linguistic evidence, is at any rate prior to 
the seventh book of the Ttiiffirlya SamJiitd, which is 
dependent on it. On the other hand, various points of 
contact show that the K((d.‘<ifdki BnlJnnnnd is later than 
the TdittirJya Sdiyhifd and that the (joyathd Brdinnaiid, 
the latest of the Brrdiinaiias, is .so dependent on the latter 
as occasionalh’ even to born)w from it verbatim. 

As regards the details of the ritual, the author points 
out that they are not given in the Brfihmana portions of 
the text, which a.ssume that they are known. He adds 
that it will probably never be possible to determine with 
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certainty the actual rites which the Mantras were intended 
to accompany when the Samhita was composed, though 
the Sutras when they agree may be taken to represent 
what was an early form of the ritual. 

What follows is of more genei'al interest, especially to 
students of the history of religion. For here Professor 
Keith discusses the various forms of sacrifice critically 
with reference to their origin. In agreement with 
Schwab and Oldenberg he regards the Vedic sacrifice in 
general as essentially a gift offering, and this in my 
opinion is certainly its aspect in the Rigveda. According 
to the theory of Ludwig, Eggeling, and others, it is 
a redemption of self. This aspect, indeed, occasionally 
appears in the Taittiriya Sanihita, and later texts, but it 
is only secondary as a result of priestly .speculation. It 
is here noted that the blood of the victim is not in Yedic 
cult (as in Greek ritual) used in the worship of the high 
gods, but is assigned to demons. As to the flesh of the 
victim, it was in part pre.sented as a burnt offering to the 
gods, in part eaten by the priests. There is nothing in 
the Vedic ritual to show that the victim was regarded as 
divine, though later the cow came to be treated as a deity, 
but even then not on the ground of sacrificial use. There 
is further no evidence that though the priests ate a part 
of the offering this implied a common feast with the god. 
much less a feast on what was permeated by the divine 
essence. There is no proof in the Yedic texts of the 
actual existence of a communion, nor any trace of the gift 
offering having been derived from the sacramental meal. 
It is thus likely, as Profes.sor Keith remarks, that the 
sacramental meal was not an Aryan observance, but was 
specifically Mediterranean and was borrowed by the Greeks 
from a foreign faith in the Homeric ace. 

As to the VAjapeya .sacrifice, the purpose of which was 
to confer paramount sovereignty, Professor Keith seems 
to me to show conclusively that Weber was wrong in 
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interpreting the word as “protection (from pd, protect) 
of strength and tliat it really means “ draught (from pd, 
drink) of strength ”, since the drinking of Soma (as it 
is a Soma rite) was a part of this ceremonial, and in the 
view of the priests the most essential part. The evidence 
of the texts proves that this sacrifice was an ancient one. 
which, though it has been sacerdotalized, retains several 
])opu]ar features of a magical character. 

The Eajasuya, or “ inauguration of kings ”, is still more 
permeated with magical rites. The king is here sharph’ 
distinguished from the priests. “ This distinction shows 
that for Vedic India at least the connexion of royalty 
with priestly rank, if it ever had been a motive of the 
growth of the kingship, had long disappeared before the 
time of the Sahhitas.” 

In dealing with the Diksa. or consecration for the Soma 
sacrifice. Professor Keith points out that Hillebrandt's 
view of this rite having its origin in religious suicide finds 
no support in Vedic literature. That .scholar's et\'mology 
of the word, obviously connected with his theory, as 
derived from dalt. “ burn,’’ seems to me to be peculiarly 
baseless considering the fact that the desiderative of that 
loot in actual use is dhlksa} Of the possible etymologies, 
that of Oldenbcrg from dds. “ worship.” seems to me the 
most likely. 

The essential character of the Soma sacrifice, which is 
here fully discussed, appears to be that it is the gift, to 
India and the other gods, of the strong intoxicant, for the 
purpose of imparting to them mighty strtmgth and of 
causing them to bestow liberal rewards on their wor- 
shippers. It is a .somewhat peculiar feature of this 
ritual that Soma is not only the juice used as an otf’ering, 
but at the same time a mighty god who is anthropo- 
morphized. Its position is parallel to that of Agni, who 

' See .M jicdoiH ll. Vidir <lm7iuimr for Siudtitta, p. n. ‘A. 
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is both tlie element employed as a means of sacrifice atid 
a great deitt' rvlio is the object of worsliip. 

Passing over minor rites like tlie Sautramani and 
Pravartiva, we come to the Agnicavana. the elaborate 
ceremonial of piling the tire-altars. It is of considerable 
importance to the student, because here, as the author 
says, lies the most philosophic content of the >Sahhita, 
for in it finds expression the chief doctrine of the 
sacrificial ritual, the sacridce as a cosmic power of tbe 
highest potenc}'. ’ In connexion with the speculations of 
the Taittirlya on this subject, he suggests the probability 
that their insistence on the identit}^ of the future life 
with that on earth ultimateh' led to the conception of 
transmigration. At the .same time he points out that of this 
conception there is no hint in the Taittirlya Samliita imy 
more than in the Rigveda. I quite agree with his con- 
clusion that there is no justification for seeing that idea in 
the half-dozen passages of the Rigveda where it has been 
seen by sotne I’edic scholars. It is not till the Hutaputha 
Bi'dhmu 11 a, and the latest portions of the Taittirlya and 
Kaueltaki BrCdima nas that the germ of the doctrine of 
transmigration, the fear of repeated death, is found. 

It is noteworthy that the Asvamedha, or horse sacrifice, 
an elaborate rite to be performed by great princes, though 
known to tlie Rigcnla. (i, ](i], 102), is ignored in the 
Brrihnuuias of that Veda, and that, as indicated bv its 
position ill the text, it ivas slow in obtaining full 
admission into the canon of the Black Yajurveda. It seems 
to have been a sacrifice intended to ensure the fulfilment 
of a king’s desires after a great success. In origin it was 
not improbably a .sacrifice ottered to the sun, of which 
inani' examples occur in Greek literature, and which was 
also known to the ritual of ancient Persia. 

The Purusamedha, or human sacrifice, is not alluded to 
as a ritual form in the Taittirlya Huiidiita, thouo'h the 
Brahmana and Samhita of the White Yajurveda enumerate 
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symbolical human victims. There can be no doubt that 
the ritual was a meie priestly invention to fill up an 
apparent gap in the sacrificial .system, and that a real 
human sacrifice in the Brahmana period was regarded 
with horror. On the other hand, there is evidence from 
the literature of the later Yedic period of the widespread 
practice of slaying a human being to act as the guardian 
of the foundations of a building. 

The author now proceeds to an exhaustive discussion 
of the language and stvle of the Ta'dtirlya Sarnhlfd 
(pp. cxl-clix). This shows a gradual elimination of the 
old forms of the Rigveda, and such innovations as the use 
of Citman as a reflexive pronoun. On the other hand, the 
language of the Brahmana portions varies in grammatical 
form only slightly from classical Sanskrit as fixed by 
Panini. But the subjunctive, though in veiy restricted 
use, and the infinitive in tos be.side that in turn survive. 
The locative without the suflnx i remains in an stems, 
while there is added the new use of {>j)ai as the 
feminine ending in the genitive and ablative. The verbal 
prefixes, too, are separable. In style the language is 
still entirely free from long compounds, and the distinction 
in the use of the indicative tenses and of the moods is 
carefully drawn. 

The relative chronology of the Vedic Saiiihitas is next 
gone into. The results emerging from this discussion are 
pretty clear, and are brieflj’ the following. The Mantras 
<jf the Yajurveda Sanfidtas are later than those of the 
Sdina-rrda as well as of the ltdjveda, but are earlier 
than those of the AtJia rrarrda. fi'he IMantras of the 
Black Yajurveda Samhitas are on the .same chronological 
level, but, as we have seen, are earlier than those of 
the Vdjasanei/l Saiidiifa. The Mantra portion of the 
Taittiru'a text are about as much older than the Bnlhinana 
portions as the Vdjamnei/i Sandiild is older than the Sata- 
■putha BrdJnnana. In this connexion Professor Keith 
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re-examines the evidence for tlie age of the B'ajveiht in 
tlie light of the inscriptions at Bogliaz Kuei, wliicli date 
from about 1400 B.C., and in which the names of some of 
tlie gods of the Rigveda occur. He arrives at the con- 
clusion, practically identical with that stated bt’ me four 
years ago,^ that they give no cogent ground for fixing 
any date for the Rigveda earlier than about 1200 B.c. 
As to the age of the Taittiriya Suinhitd in its totality, 
there can be no doubt that it is earlier than Panini. 
Reviewing the evidence for the date of the latter, he 
shows that the grammarian could not by any chance have 
lived later than 300 B.c. and may have flourished as early 
as 350 B.c. Yaska also knew the Brahinana portions of 
the Taittiriya. Saighitd,iov his Nirukta contains citations 
from it as well as from the Kuu-fdalci and Aitareya 
Brahmanas. The name Yaska is mentioned by Panini, 
and the priority of the Afirulda is rendered highly 
probable by its much more primitive treatment of 
gi’ammar in general and of the prepositions in particular. 
The Sutras of the Taittiriya branch appear also to be 
anterior to Panini, for they contain irregular forms 
throughout the whole text which could hardly be found 
in works composed after Panini's giammar had reached 
its accepted position. 

We have .seen that the doctrine of metemp.sychosis is 
not alluded to in the Taittiriya Satnitifd. Since it was 
adopted as a tenet of faith by Buddha (who died about 
483 B.C.), its development must have taken place in the 
sixth century B.c. Thus GOO B.C. is an approximate date 
for the Brahinana portions of the .Sainhita, and the 
Mantras, as we have .seen, are earlier. 

This date does not depend on the age of the Buddhist 
texts of the Pali canon, the date of which Professor Keith 
regards as having been placed much too high, and about 
which I myself have long had serious doubts, though 
' M.icdonell and Keitli's I'tdic Itidtv, jiieface, p. viii. 
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without having gone into the (jue.stion carefully. 
Dr. Waddell seems to think that if it can be shown that 
the oldest Pali text was composed not earlier than 
200 B.c.d the date of the Vedic period must q^so facto be 
lowered by several centuries. This is bj’ no means the 
case. The only po.stulate required, as far as Buddhism is 
concerned, for the lower limit of Vedic literature is that 
Buddhas .system is based on the doctrine of metem- 
psychosis, the germs and full development of which are 
found in the later phases of that literature. It must 
therefore be proved that Buddha did not hold the doctrine 
of transmigration and that therefore the later Vedic 
literature in which that doctrine was developed need not 
be anterior to 500 b.c. And that is not all. The date of 
Panini, who by the general consensus of Sanskrit scholars 
cannot have lived later than 300 B.c.,- must also be 
demolished. It is not necessary here to go into the 
evidence for that date, because it has been adequately 
re-examined by Profes.sor Keitli (pp. clxvi-ix). If that 
evidence is not refuted, it is difficult to conceive how 
a reduction of several centuries is possible in the age of 
the extensive literature of the Vedas, in which many 
chronological strata can be distinguislied, and which 
shows a long development of language, mythology, 
religion, and philosophy. I myself have always been 
inclined to be apologetic in placing the upper limit of the 
liigveda as late as 1200 B.c. In support of his view of 
the lateness of Vedic literature Dr. Waddell adduces 
a linguistic argument. He says® “there is absolutely no 
evidence whatever to show that the Sanskrit language 
even in its ‘ Vedic form was in existence before 200 B.c. 
at the very earliest. Not a single Sanskrit inscrijttion 
has been found before A.I>. 150. either on monuments or 

^ See JRAS. for 1014, p. 

■ S. K. Belviilkar, //*••< oj StiH'-L'/'if (ira/n/Hfir [Voomi, 101.')i. p. IS, 
would place him iii the seventh eentiir\ r..r. 

A^itidc Ihriar, April, lOIfi, p. rl4*2. 
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coins or anywliero else With reference to tlie Jlesnagar 
Pillar inscription (175-135 B.C.) here alluded to he con- 
tinues ; "in this inscription . . . the language is still 
only semi-Sanskrit, and has not yet reached even the 
stage of the ‘ Yedic ’ type ’’ ; he further remarks ^ that the 
appearance of the rowel ri in tliis inscription contributes 
to fixing the lowest date for the evolution of Sanskrit, 
one conspicuous difference of which language from the 
older Prakrit, from which it was evolved, being the 
tendenej' to insert this characteristic vowel This 
appears to mean that Sanskrit is derived from Priikrit. 
With regard to such a view, I can only point out that 
Prakrit is held by trained philologists to bo descended 
from an early form of Sanskrit, its development from 
which must have required many centuries. With reference 
to the remark that “ even Greek is entitled to priority 
over Sanskrit”,-! "'ill only quote from a leading authority 
on comparative philology at the present day, K. Brugmann," 
the following sentence : “ The oldest constituent parts of 
the Rtfjveda most probably reach back beyond the middle 
of the second millennium B.C., and in the E'ujredd we 
certainlj^ have the earliest monument of the whole Indo- 
European family {den gnnzen PiidogeDnaneuturiiK)” 

After Professor Keith's introduction, which extends to 
about 1 50 pages, the rest of the first volume is occupied 
by the translation of the first three books of the I'aitdfTi/d 
tiaiididd ; the second contains the remaining four books, 
and concludes with a general and a Sanskrit Index. The 
arrangement of the matter, as well as the typogranhical 
features, is excellent, as is indeed to be expected in a book 
published in a series of which Professor Lanman is the 
general editor. A clearly presented table of the contents 
of the Introduction (pp. vii-viii) is followed by another 

■ .TRA8. mu. p. 1031. 

“ Aaiatic Revieir, p. 343. 

^ Kurz* rtrtjkichfudK Orammatik, 1002. p. o. 
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of the Translation (pp. ix-xxvi). The Introduction is 
divided up into paragraplis and sections supplied with 
titles. The convenience of the reader is further 
consulted by the contents of each page being indicated 
as far as possible by headlines. In the Translation the 
distinction between Mantra and Brahinana is made 
ininiediately recognizable by the former appearing as 
separate units, while the Brahinana portions are printed 
as continuous prose tilling the whole page. The footnotes 
are very copious, giving full explanations of the ritual 
application of the formulas, parallel passages from other 
texts, and critical, mythological, liturgical, grammatical, 
and etymological elucidations. It would not be easy to 
detect any point on which adeijuate information is not 
supplied. In the translation of a sacritieial text like the 
Tnittirlya Surnhitd full annotation as here supplied is 
very valuable even to the Yedic specialist. M'ithout it the 
translation would to the general reader, who is unfamiliar 
with the atmosphere of such literature, be useless and 
even seem sheer nonsense. An insufficiently explained 
translation may also lend itself to serious misinterpre- 
tation. Thus I remember a learned lady once made use 
of my Vfdic M ytlioloiji/ in support of some astronomical 
theory and understood a Vedic passage there translated in 
a sense totally ditt’erent from that which I intended it to 
convej’. She was very indignant when I explained that 
the signification which she attached to the passage was not 
the one that I had meant, and that the original could 
not bear the interpretation she put on it. 

The translation is very close and accurate. I have 
. only noted a few slips while comparing the rendering 
with the original. Thus, in i. ], 2, 2, ie (jrunthim 

(jrathndtii, sd te md sfhCit cannot be rendered, at least 
according to Weber's text, “ Let Pusan tie a knot for 
thee, that knot shall mount me,” but must be literalh-, 
“ Let it not remain for thee ” (that is, “ Let it not impede 
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thee peniuinently ' ), because vid is accented and ie should 
be taken into account. The accent and the endiiiir 
indicate that i ininijiiu n/ I'lsiiatCnii (i. 1,13, 1) sliould 
nioi'e exactly be rendered ' may Indra and Agni scatter ’ ; 
similarly (ibid.), d piidijantam dpah, "may the waters 
.swell.” It i.s not Klemm who endeavours to show 
that pdOitis means ‘'food”, but Sieg ( p. 1(5, n. 2). 
BrJi'hitah . . . devdh would more exactly be tran.slated 
• ye are mighty gods” (p. 16), and agner rdip sdda^i 
sadagrlmi .should be. “I set you two (not ‘thee’) in 
the seat of Agni.” I have noticed a few trifling mis- 
prints, mostly due to loss of diacritical marks, as 
Aranyaha in several places and Prutisakhya for Pra- 
(p. xxxi) ; hhrdtrvasyo. for -ry<isya (p. cliii). Cases of 
lapstis calami seem to be “ head ” for •* body ” (p. cxxxix, 
1. 5), and '■ in ” for “are” (p. cliii, 1. 18). 

In thus supplying for the first time a translation with 
so exhaustive and valuable an introduction and such 
abundant and instructive note.s. Professor Keith has 
produced a model work which will greatlt* lighten the 
labours of all students of the ancient sacrificial literature 
of India. This work, together with his previous publi- 
cations, shows that he has made this subject his own. 
His ability, industry, and thoroughne.ss render him 
peculiarly well fitted for a task of this kind. It is to be 
hoped, therefore, that he will take in hand other important 
works of the ritual literature which await translation, 
and which, though containing much that is distasteful 
and trivial, are nevertheless of great value in investigations 
concerned with the history of religious thought and cult. 

A. A. H.acdonei.l. 

‘ See iny review of the dttrupnjdkaninwli in tlie (in/liiiyitc/ie i/ek-hrl'i 

Anztiyen, 1S94, p, 47 f. 
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Pekix ET SES Palais. Par Staxislas Millot. Paris : 

E. Leroux, 1916. 

This is a pamphlet of 45 pages with 16 illustrations, 
extracted from the Bulletin de I’Association Amicale 
Franco-Chinoise. It contains a narrative in diary form 
of a trip made by a French Naval officer to Peking in 
April of 1901. The Boxer madness had delivered the 
citj' into the hands of the allied troops, and not the least 
of the punishments the Chinese had to bear was to see 
their palaces overrun and plundered by the hated 
foreigners. Not a corner escaped. Information was then 
gathered that has provided material for many publications, 
and with characteri.stie thoroughness the Japanese seized 
the opportunity to make an aichitectural survey complete 
to the minutest detail. Again, too, since the overthrow 
of the Jlanchu d 3 ’nasty, the Winter Palace and much of 
the Forbidden City have frequentlj’ been opened to the 
public. In short, the inner abode of the Chinese Court, 
that baffled so long the curiosity' of Europeans, is now no 
more of a mj’steiy than the royal apartments at Windsor 
or Versailles. 

Over this well-trodden ground Lieutenant Millet's 
account wanders in desultoiw fashion, and anj^ noveltt' 
it might have oti'ered had it been published in 1901 it 
no longer has in 1916. Many of the photographs are 
excellent. 

W. P. Y. 


JRAS. 1916 . 
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AUGUSTE BAUTH 

There are scholars whose claim to fame rests on the size 
and number of their published books. There are others 
who gather students around and train them to be good 
and useful woi’kers, stamped with the clear impress of 
their masters’ minds. Barth cannot be classed in either 
of these groups. A professor’s career which would 
certainly have been both brilliant and fruitful of good 
was closed to him b\’ a deafness which afflicted him from 
early manhood ; and as for his writings, if one set has 
finally assumed book form, or if another by its amplitude 
and importance is a work in itself, all first appeared in 
print as integrant parts of “ Selections ” or of Reviews. 
And yet few Orientalists have had so profound an 
influence on their own branch of learning as Barth, for 
many j^ears to Indianism a spiritual director whose advice 
and judgment were rarely received with anything but 
respect and gratitude. Whence arose this authority, so 
influential that, from the seclusion of his study, he came 
to be regarded bj' his colleagues as their High Priest ? 

Let it be said at once that his influence was in no wise 
due to material wealth or to political position. He 
possessed modest but comfortable means which enabled 
him to live according to his tastes and to devote himself 
to science, to his friendships, and to those physical 
pastimes in which he excelled. The story of this studious 
and secluded life can be told in a few words. 

Marie Etienne Auguste Barth was born in Strassburg 
on March 22, 1834, of a Catholic father and a Protestant 
mothei-. His school days and his student days were 
spent at the Lycee and at the Academic of his native 
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town. He graduated successfully as Licencie es lettres in 
1856, and in the following year was appointed teacher of 
locric and rhetoric at the College of Bouxviller, a little 
town not far from Savern. It was there he began the 
study of Sanskrit. In 1861 he obtained rather more than 
a year’s leave of absence, and went to Paris to prepare 
there the thesis necessary for the degree of Doctorate on 
which his ambition was set. The following year he was 
elected member of the Societe asiatique de Paris. Soon 
after his return to Alsace he published in the Hevv.e 
Germo.nique his tirst work, a stud}' on the Bhagavad- 
Gita (1864). 

In the Franco-Prussian War he fulfilled his duty — aye. 
and more than his duty — to his country, and fought 
gallantly at the head of a small number of “ francs- 
tireurs When the conclusion of peace brought with it 
the annexation to Germany of Alsace, he refused to live 
there longer, but, with his father and brother- — his mother- 
had died iir 1869 — he settled in Geneva. There he 
remained six years, during which he sent nurnerou.s 
contributions to the Revue critique d’Histoire et de 
Litterature. These articles firmly established his authori- 
tative position, and he began to be well knowrr irr the 
world of scholars. But soon he felt the need of a cerrtre 
which offered him a life of greater scope. And so, in 
1877, he made his home in Paris, never again to leave it 
except for short journeys, or to spend the last months of 
summer at the seaside. Thus, at last, he divided his days 
between the capital and his favourite spot, the little 
Breton town of Audierne. Meanwhile the highest 
distinctions were conferred upon him as the reward of 
his constant labour. He was successively elected honorarv 
member of the Genootshap voor Kunst- en Wetenshap of 
Batavia (1886); member of the Academic des Inscriptions 
et Belles Lettres (February, 1893); honorary member of 
the Royal Asiatic Society (May, 1893) ; foreign member 
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of the Koninklijk Instituut voor den Taal-, Land-, en 
Yolkenkunde van Nederland-Indie (1896) ; associated 
member of the Koninklijke Akademie van Weten- 
schappen of Amsterdam (1896) ; honorary member 
of the American Oriental Society (1898); membre 
correspondant de I’Academie des Sciences de Petrograde 
(1902). On March 10, 1894, he was appointed Grand- 
olScier de Tordre roj'al du Cam bodge ; on December 31, 
1895, Chevalier de la Legion d'Honneur ; soon afterwards 
Commandeur du Dragon d'Annam. Finally, in 1909, 
Louvain University granted him the title of doctor. 
honoris causa. 

Unfortunately, there came, side by side with all these 
honours, an illness which forced Bartli to restrict to 
a considerable degree his scientific activities, and his 
last years were darkened by a cruel infirmity requiring 
incessant care. After the year 1911 he published no 
further work, and on April 15, 1916, death came to free 
him from his long sufi'ering. He was 82 vears of age. 

I think I do not exaggerate when I say that in the 
domain of Indology Barth had no teacher other than his 
own personality. Owing to his penetrating mind, his 
sharp sense of criticism, his deep and intuitive knowledge 
of history, the independent foundation of his learning 
brought no drawbacks, btit, on the contrary, brought 
great advantages. His first impressions of India were 
derived directly from a close study of actual texts, and 
his views were shielded from those distortions which 
knowledge necessarily undergoes in a process of reflection 
from one mind to another. 

Both the importance and the originality of the work 
on which Barth’s reputation is founded are due to his 
innate vision of the subject before him. \Ve know the 
sequence of events which led to his writing this work. 
M. Lichtenberger had asked him to write the article on 
India for the Encyclopedie des Sciences religieuses. He 
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agreed, and for the first time an attempt was made to 
trace the immense development of beliefs and rites from 
Vedie origins to the most recent reformative efforts. 
Barth accomplished this difficult ta.sk with the skill of 
a master mind. His exposition was temperate, closely 
reasoned and lucid ; it was based on profound .study, and, 
while throughout conveying broad, general views, was 
rich in ideas. So that, although written for a wide 
public, it proved of the greatest service even to Indianists 
themselves. The author, then, was not satisfied to give 
his readers the results obtained by a succession of scholars, 
or by patient and detailed I’esearch. Having deeply 
meditated upon India, as it were from within, he had 
learned to understand that which can never be discovered 
by critical analysis, but is revealed only to sympathetic 
care — the very life of the subject. And this life, complex 
and changeable though it be, was made known by Barth. 
The article in the EncijclopkUe LicUtenhergcr, enriched 
with numerous notes, soon appeared in book form (Paris, 
Fischbacher, 1879), It was translated into English bj^ 
the Rev, J. Wood (London, Triibner, 1882), and into 
Russian under the supervision of Pi ince S, Troubetskoi 
(Mo.scow, 1896), 

His critical works are even more important. Barth 
sent to the Revue Critique, to Melusine, and to the Journal 
des Savants innumerable notices, many of which have the 
completeness and importance of original works. He 
excelled, indeed, in extracting the essence from new 
publications and showing in what respect they modified 
our views on Indian subjects. And often one touch of 
his incisive criticism was sufficient to destroy the bubble 
of some plausible though ill-founded theory. Even when 
concerned with the examination of books of small worth, 
his articles would teach a useful le.sson on method. Yet 
he .served the cause of Indianism more by the ten 
admirable Bulletins which he published between 1880 
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and 1902 in the Reviio de VH'istolre des Religions than 
by his isolated studies. In these Bulletins he traces and 
reviews, with an incomparable fund of information, the 
entire production of the science of Indology, almo.st from 
beginning to end. Texts religious and philosophic, 
archmologv and ancient inscriptions, law and social 
institutions, literature and .science were di.scussed in these 
Bulletins. Thus, in the same wat' as in his critical 
articles, the civilization of India was considered in all 
its aspects. The appearance of these pamphlets was 
alwa 3 ’s awaited with impatience ; so well was the author's 
scrupulous exactness recognized, so well the soundness 
of his judgment understood. An eminent Orientalist 
wrote me onh' a few da\'s ago that, whenever he was 
working out some jDroblem of Sanskrit philology, he used 
to ask himself : “ Will my opinion meet with M. Barth's 
approval ? ” 

Even while engaged upon his critical studies, Barth set 
to work to increase the documentary resources available 
to Indianists. M. Aymonier had sent to France repro- 
ductions of a large number of epigraphic documents, and 
sometimes the documents themselves, written in the 
Sanskrit, Khmere, and Tchame languages, and collected 
in the course of his scientific missions to Indo-China. 
MM. Barth, Bergaigne, and Senart undertook to decipher 
the Sanskrit inscriptions, and to edit, translate, and annotate 
them. In the hrst distribution of the work of translating 
these difficult texts the most ancient fell to the lot of 
M. Barth. He publisiied his own share of the work in 
1885 under the title of Insi-rij>f ions sunscrites dit 
Cambodge (Notices et extraits des Manuscrits de la 
Bibliotheque Nationale, tome xxvii, lere partie ; un 
volume in -4 de 177 pages, avec un atlas de 17 planches 
heliogravees). When, on August 6, 1888, Bergaigne met 
his death in an abj’ss on the mountains of La Grave, that 
part of the work which had devolved upon him was still 
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unfinished. Barth completed it and supervised the 
publication (Inscriptions sanscrites de Campd et dii 
Camhodgc , un volume in -4 de 448 pages et un atlas 
de 28 planches). After that he edited and published 
other epigraphic texts from Indo-China and from India 
in the Journal Asiatique, in the Comptes-rendus de 
l Academie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, and the 
Bulletin de I’Ecole fran<;aise d'Extreme-Orient. His 
wide knowledge of mathematics and astronomy was 
usefully employed when, in dealing with a large number 
of these documents, he had to calculate dates expressed 
only in terms of the longitudinal position of the seven 
planets. 

Then there is one side of Barth’s life which, least of all 
others, the writer of this notice could ever forget. Tlie 
great scholar was the most attentive, the most unselfish of 
guides to those who followed him in the same career. To 
how many young people has he given words of wise 
counsel and encouragement! When he had pointed out to 
.some worker the direction in which there was research to 
be made, he would continue to help him, sparing neither 
time nor effort. For example, there is Fournereau, to 
whom he afforded valuable help by publishing the Siamese 
inscriptions in the first volume of his Siam Ancien, and 
whose work he completed when a premature death caused 
the pen to fall from the hand of the explorer. Another 
example is the Ecole Fran 9 aise d’Extreme-Orient, which 
jiartly owes to him its very existence. Though so far 
away, he took the keenest interest in its proceedings from 
the beginning. 

Barth's character was eijually noble as man and as 
scholar. All who met him realized the true kindness of 
his nature and his devotion to others. He commanded 
respect by the dignity of his life, by his uprightness, and 
by the loftiness of his sentiments. He was too high- 
minded to allow his personality to be overruled by fashion 
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or prejudice. He was truly a man of another age, with 
the faithfulness and charming courtesy of a knight. He 
remained faithful to his friends, faithful to his Alsatian 
homeland, faithful to the Roj’alist ideals traditional in 
his family. And the resentment he felt towards the 
victors of 1870 remained ever collective, never individual. 
Barth gave a kindly welcome to the German .scholars who 
came to visit him at his home, or who sought the benefit 
of his guidance. One of his last acts as a member of the 
Institut was to vote against the proposal to strike off 
from the roll the names of some foreign scholars who 
were honorary members of the Academy. 

The French edition of the JReligions de VInde was soon 
out of print, and it was found difficult, too. to make use of 
his other writings, buried as they were in about one 
hundred and fifty volumes of a dozen different periodicals. 
Was it possible that the fruits of such important works 
sliould be lost ? Barth's friends in Paris said no. In 
honour of the eightieth anniversary of his birthday they 
decided to collect together the savant's scattered writings. 
MM. Senart, Foucher. and Finot have given to this 
enterprise their devotion and their experience. They have 
already put two volumes into the hands of the workers, and 
have arranged the publication of the three others which 
will complete the collection. Owing to their diligent care, 
future generations of Orientalists will not forget the debt 
owed by Indianism to the good master whom we have 
just lost. No more worthy monument could be raised to 
the memorv of Auguste Barth. 

K O 


Paul Oltramare. 




XOTES OF THE QUARTER 

(Apul-June, 1916) 


I. General Meetings of the Royal Asiatic Society 

April 11, 1916. — Mr. M. Longworth Dames, Vice- 
President, in the Chair. 

The folloiving were elected members of the Societj' : — 

Mr. Sih Giinj Cheng. 

The Hon. Chowdhury Mahomed Ismail Khan. 

Mr. A. Masters Maedonell. 

Mr. Paresh Nath Mitter. 

Mr. Oliver ^Vardrop. 

Thirteen nominations were approved for election at the 
next General Meeting. 

Mr. Pargiter read a paper on the Puranas. 

A discussion followed, in which Mr. Vincent Smith, 
Dr. Thomas, Sir George Grierson, and Mr. Frazer took 
part. 


ANNIVERSARY MEETING 
The Anniversary Meeting was held on May 9. I9Di, 
Lord Reay, President, in the Chair. 

The following were elected members of the Society : — 
Dr. Anilanganath P.anorji. 

The Rt. Hon. Sir Robert Chalmers, G.C.l!. 

Babu Gajendra Ball Chowdhury. 

Dr. Carlos Everett Conant. 

Babu Nibaranchandra Das-Gupta. 

Babu Dharanidbar Datta. 

Mr. J. il. Faniuhar. 

Mr. J. N. ilahant. 

Babu Sateendranarayan Roy. 

Mr. Mufti Muhammad Sadiq. 

Babu Jitendranath Sanyal. 

Babu Madan Mohan Seth. 

Professor R. Srinivasan. 
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Three noniinations were approved for election at the 
next General Meeting. 

The Secretary then read the Report of the Council for 
1915-16 as follows: — 

Report of the Council for the year 1915-16 

1. The Council regret to report the loss by death of eleven 
members : — 

Captain Binsteed. The Et. Hon. Sir Claude M. 

Babu Haribhusan De. Macdonald. 

Mr. F. Y. Dickins. Rev. J. E. Marks. 

l\Ir. C. T. Gardner. Major Morton. 

Mr. Edgar de Montfort Mr. R. V. Russell. 

Humphries. Major Horace Hayman Wilson. 

His Highness Kerala Varma. 

Captain Binsteed and Major 3Iorlon were killed in 
action, and Mr. Ru.ssell and Major Wilson lost their live.s 
in the sinking of the “ Persia " : their loss is much to be 
deplored. In Mr. Victor Dickins, Mr. Christopher Gardner, 
H.H. Kerala Varma, and Dr. Marks, the Society loses old 
and valued members. Sir Claude Macdonald was a diplo- 
mati.st who liad held the distingui.shed offices of British 
Minister at Peking and Ambaa.sador to the Court of 
Japan, and who played a leading part in the defence of 
the Legations during the Boxer troubles in China. 

2. Tlie losse.s by resignation include four Resident and 
ten Xon-Resident members : — 

J)r. W. 1\[. Aders. Mr. J. H. IMaster. 

Mr. Ghulam Ahmad. Mr. W. H. R. Rivers. 

Mr. H. IM. Anthony. Sir J. G. Scott. 

Mr. F. Conybeare. Mr. M. C. Seton. 

Rev. J. S. Haig. Mr. M. Stevenson. 

Mrs. Hervey. Mrs. S. A. Strong. 

Dr. J. W. Lowber. Mr. C. H. Tawney. 

J. Under Rule 25 (d) the following nineteen persons 
cease to be members of the Society : — 

Khan Bahadur Ahmad Din Mr. S. M. Ameen. 

Khan. Mr. A. W. Battersby. 
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Babu G. Ch. Chaki-avarti. 
Pandit Uday Chand. 

Mr. S. Ch. Gupta. 

Mr. B. Houghton. 

Mr. E. P. Karkaria. 

Jlr. ilohammed Yamin Khan. 
Mr. N. Ki shore. 

Mr. Tien Cheng Kong. 


Mr. Girdhari Lai Maheshwary. 
Babn Kishore ^I. IMaitra. 

Mr. E. X. Xandi. 

Mr. S. X. Eoy. 

Mr. iSluhammad K. Saggu. 

Mr. Ctui- Prasad Sinha. 

Mr. M. X. Venketas^vami. 
iMaiing Kyaw Zaw. 


4. Two persons wlio were elected as ineinljers. Sheikh 
Ahdur Bahini B. Ellalii and Shafaul i\]ulk H. A. R. Khan, 
iiave not taken up election. 

5. Forty-seven new ordinary luembers have been 
elected, as follow.s : — 


Maulavi Bashir-ud-din Ahmad. 
Mr. V. Natesa Aiyar. 

Pandit Eati Lai Antani, 

Mr. Shreemat N. Ch. Banerji. 
Mr. H. R. Batheja. 

Mr. B. Ch. Bhattaeharya. 
Pandit V. Bhatta. 

Babu Amalananda Bose. 

Mr. Hari Chand. 

Mr, M. Atul Ch. Chatterjee. 
Pandit Shiv K. Chaturvedi. 
Pandit J. P. Chaturvedy. 

Babu Heinanga Chaudhuri. 
Babu Hirankuinar Chaudhury. 
Hr. A. E. Cowley. 

Mr. -T. Ghest Cumming. 

Mr. Amolak Eaj Davar. 

Eaja S. Tribhuban Hcb. 

Mr. K. Lall Hey. 

Pandit Mannan Dvivedi. 

Mr. Banarsi Lai Garr. 
i\Ir. Mohendra K. Ghosh. 

Mr. Kumud B. D. Guiita. 

Mr. H. Hargreaves. 

Lady Holmwood. 


Pandit Ram S. Kanshala. 

Mr. K. J. E. Kaviratna. 

Mr. Khan Mohamad H. Khan. 
Moulvi Mohammad Zaka Ullah 
Khan . 

Mr. G. S. R. Krishnaiya. 

Miss Antonia Lamb. 

Mr. Moti Lai Manucha. 

Mr. Sarat Ch. Mitra. 

Mr. W. H. Moreland. 

Mr. Puran Chand Xahar. 
Lieut. W. R. Patterson. 

Prof. .Togindranath Samaddar. 
iMr. Lakshraana Harupa. 
Pandit Maya Shankar. 

Thakur Eajendra Singh. 

Mr. Atul Ch. Som. 

Sir Harry Lushington Stephen. 
Professor C. A. Storey. 

Mrs. Zahid Suhrawardy. 

Babu Kshitindra Xath Tagore. 
Mr. .Tnananjan Ch. Yidya- 
biiiode. 

iMr. L. F. Rushbrook Williams. 
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6. T}iat the Society would suffer heavy losses in income 
during the year 1915 was expected and in a great measure 
provided for. Members’ subscriptions were less than in 
the preceding year by £50, subscriptions to the Journal 
by £7 6, and rents from tenant Societies by £30 ; total, 
£156. The most serious loss, because unexpected, has' 
been the sudden withdrawal in October last of half the 
grant of £210 received annually from the India Office for 
over fifty years. The total loss in ordinary income has 
thus amounted to £261. 

7. An increase of £50 over the previous year in the 
sales of back numbers of the Journal saved the Society 
from a rather serious deficit. It may be noted that the 
sale of Journals, which includes all Journals sold except 
those of the current year, is naturally uncertain ; it has 
been as low as £20, but normally it varies from £40 to 
£50. The receipt of just £100 this year is both un- 
precedented and in tlie circumstances remarkable. 

8. Losses in receipts can only be met by retrenchment, 
and unfortunately there is only one item, the Journal, 
on which any substantial saving can be made, rent and 
household charges being fixed and minor expenses being 
always rigidly kept down. As they feel that it is of 
Imperial importance that Oriental studie.s should not be 
neglected in this country, it was with the utmost regret 
that the Council decided to economize by reducing the 
size of the Journal. The saving on the publication of 
the Journal during 1915 was £140. 

9. The net deficit of expenses for the year over income 
was only £5. The Council fear, however, that this may 
be greatly exceeded next year, owing to various causes. 

10. The Catalogue of the pictures, busts, and other 
art possessions of the Society has been prepared by 
Dr. Codrington, and a typewritten copy is available for 
use at the Society’s rooms. All the pictures have been 
cleaned, and some of them refrained, and they have been 
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rehung and numhered to coiTespond with the catalogue. 
The loose paintings, engravings, and photographs have 
also heen stamped, numbered, and arranged in portfolios. 
The printing of the catalogue is necessarily postponed 
until the financial strain is over. 

11. The separate publications of the Society, being 
self-supporting and not dependent on subscriptions, have 
not suffered in the same way as the ordinary work of the 
Society. Consequently two works have heen undertaken 
for publication in the Asiatic Society Monographs, viz. 
(1) a Monograph on Himalayan Dialects by the Rev. T. 
Grahame Bailej’, a companion volume to his Languages 
of the Northern Himalayas published in 1908 ; (2) a 
translation of four of Professor Brandstetter’s Monographs 
on Indonesian Linguistics by Mr. Otto Blagden. The 
latter work will be ready very shortly. Members are 
allowed a discount on the published price of all the 
Society's book publications. 

12. In June, 1915, the Council wrote inviting the 
Director General of Archajology in India to utilize the 
balance of the India Exploration Fund, amounting to 
£218 10s. OcL, for some Archaeological work not included 
in the regular programme of the Department, and suggested 
that the work selected should be the Niilanda site. The 
Council are glad to report that the offer was communicated 
to the Government of Bihar and Orissa and accepted by 
them, and it is understood that the work is now pro- 
ceeding. The Fund, therefore, is now closed. 

1.3. The Triennial Gold Medal of the Society was 
awarded in 1915 to Mr.s. Lewis and Mrs. Gibson jointly 
for their combined work in Syriac and Arabic. The 
medal was presented by Mi’. Austen Chamberlain, Secretary 
of State for India, on June 15 at the India Office. 

14. The Public School Gold Medal was won in 1915 
by H. A. Mettam, of Merchant Taylors’ School. The 
presentation was made by Sir Hugh Barnes on June 8 ; 
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and an account of the meeting appeared in the Journal 
for July last (p. 601). 

15. (a) Under Rule 30 Dr. Gaster and Di’. A. F. Hoernle 
retire from the office of Vice-Pi-esident. 

The Council recommend the election of Sir George 
Grierson and Mr. Pargiter. 

(b) Under Rule 31 Mr. Kennedy, Mr. Fleet, and 
Dr. Codrington retire from their re.spective offices of 
Hon. Treasurer, Hon. Secretary, and Hon. Librarian. 

The Council recommend their re-election. 

(c) Under Rule 32 the following ordinary members 
retire : — 

Mr. Amedroz. 

Sir G. Grierson. 

Mr. Hopkins. 

Mr. Legge. 

Mr. Pargiter. 

Colonel Plunkett. 

The Council has lost by death Sir Claude Macdonald, and 
Sir Percy Sykes resigned on taking up an appointment in 
India. 

There are thus eight vacancies this year and onh- two 
in 1917. The Council therefore propose to fill live 
vacancies only now, thus leaving five places to be filled 
next year. 

The recommendations of the Council are — 

Dr. Gaster. 

Professor Leonard W. King. 

Professor Macdonell. 

Sir John Marshall. 

Dr. Perceval Yetts. 

(J) Under Rule 81 

Mr. Crewdson, 

Mr. Hopkins, 

Mr. Waterhouse, 

are nominated auditors for the ensuing year. 
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Mr. Pargiter, in moving the adoption of the Report, 
said that their losses from the War had been four — not 
perhaps so many as they might have feared. He supposed 
most of their members were hardly within the fighting 
age, otherwise so many would not hav'e escaped. There 
were some names in the list of resignations he was sorry 
to notice. Mr. Tawney was a very old member of the 
Society, and it was to be regretted that he had found it 
necessary to sever his connexion, though no doubt he had 
good reasons for doing so. With respect to the persons 
whose membership ceased from non-payment of subscrip- 
tions, they took the utmost care they could when electing 
members to find out whether they were likely to be 
permanent, steady, useful members of the Society, but it 
sometimes happened that their best precautions failed. 
Two whom they had elected had not taken up their 
membership. On the other hand, they had gained the 
large number of foi-ty-seven new members, and it was 
a remarkable feature in the list that many of them were 
Indians living in their own country, and not merely those 
who came here for their studies or who were permanently 
resident here. As far as he could make out, the Journal 
was attracting more and more attention in India, partly 
because the Arclueological Department with its many 
discoveries was .stimulating the interest of many educated 
Indians in Oriental research. That interest was reflected 
in the very welcome feature of an increasing number of 
subscribers in India. The increased membership would 
to a certain extent help the difficult future they bad 
before them in the coming year. The Journal had been 
reduced as much as the Council thought necessary. He 
hoped it would not be nece.ssarj^ to cut it down still more 
in the future. Amongst the publications the Society had 
undertaken were the two works of very considerable 
interest mentioned in the Report. The Himalayan dialects 
were not much known, but the field was rich, as there 
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was an immense amount of variety of speech in those 
broken-up regions. He was glad they had been able to 
contribute to the commencement of archmological work 
on the Xalanda site, for there was no work better 
calculated to yield instructive results than further 
excavation in India. Scholars had rummaged most of the 
libraries for MSS., and had got practically all that they 
could give. They had also gone far in their investigations 
of Indian epigraphy, but there must be a vast quantity of 
material of immense interest in this and other depart- 
ments to be yielded by further excavations. It was 
generally held that writing was introduced into India 
seven or eight centuries before Christ, and it must have 
come into use near that time. There may be in India 
writings of the time of Buddha and even earlier, and if 
excavators could come across them it would certainlj^ be 
one of the most extraordinary contributions to Indian 
knowledge they could obtain. 

The Rev. F. Penny, in seconding, referred to the work 
done in cleaning, identifying, and cataloguing the pictures, 
busts, and other art possessions of the Society. He 
wished to ask the Council whether in the coming year 
they could not turn their attention in a practical manner 
in connexion with the rooms. It must have been noticed 
by all that when that room was full of people it got very 
stuffy indeed, in the absence of good ventilation. He 
wished to associate himself with all that had been said by 
the proposer of the motion. 

INIr. Vincent Smith, after referring appreciativeh" to 
the services of the Secretary and the acting Assistant 
Secretary, iliss Frazer, said it was satisfactory to notice 
the formation from time to time of what were practically 
branch Asiatic Societies in the provinces of India. One of 
these was the Punjab Historical Societj', which had started 
with a good Journal, and which had heard an excellent 
lecture from Sir John Marshall on the excavations at 
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Taxila. The newest province had followed suit by the 
formation of the Behar and Orissa Eesearch Society, 
and he had had the privilege of being made an honorary 
member of both Societies. Two of the publications of the 
latter, which appeared in September and December last, 
had reached him, and there were some papers in both of 
quite high merit. He could not agree with Mr. Pargiter 
that we had pretty well explored the MSS. resources of 
the libraries of India. It so happened that one of the 
papers in the Behar Society’s Journal was specialh' 
devoted to giving a summary of statistics of lakhs of 
unexamined MSS. existing in Xorth-East India alone. 
There were enormous accumulations at Puri and else- 
where. Mr. Smith went on to point out that within 
the last few years there had been three striking MSS. 
discoveries which had attracted very great attention — 
those of eight or nine plays attributed to Bhasa, one of 
the predecessors of the great dramatist Kalidasa, found in 
Travancore ;. the writings upon statecraft, under the title 
of Artlux-sCistru, of Chanakya, the great minister of 
Chandragupta ; and the MSS. of the diary of Father 
Monserrate, who accompanied Akbar to Kabul as tutor to 
Prince Murad. Personally he saw no reason why other 
discoveries of equal interest and value should not continue 
to be made in India. It was notorious, for example, that 
the enormous collections of MSS. in Jain libraries were 
most imperfectly known and catalogued. 

Professor H.agopian said that in his judgment the 
work of the Society was becoming more and more 
important, since one of its functions was to impress upon 
the people of the East themselves the importance of the 
study of their past, and of investigating their ancient 
literature by European methods and with the help of 
experienced European scholars. The end in view was to 
lead them if possible to a greater and nobler future 
worthy of the great past. In this way the Society had 
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done a veiy important and very noble vork, and he 
hoped that the people of tliis country would recognize the 
service they had rendered and the State would give it 
a permanent home in a central place where audiences 
could listen with enjoyment to learned lecturers. 

The President : It is always my pleasing task on these 
occasions to move a vote of thanks to iliss Hughes. I do 
so now with even greater pleasure than usual, knowing 
how this year the duties always so admirably performed 
have been rendered more difficult in consequence of the 
financial position. All I can say is that I hope that for 
many years to come the Society may be under the good 
pilotage of Miss Hughes. 

I need only make a few observations on the Report, for 
the remark “ Happy is the country that has no history ” 
is also applicable to a Society like ours. At the last 
annual meeting you wei-e warned that tlie favourable con- 
dition of the finances in 1914, when only the latter half 
was clouded by the War, could not be expected in the year 
1915, the year now under discu.ssion. This unfortunately 
has pi-oved only too true. Instead of being able to put 
away £150 for future calls we had a deficit of £5. 
Without being unduly pe.'^.simistic, we must not however 
expect the ne.xt annual report to show so small a loss. 
There have been during 1915 some unexpected additions 
to income that cannot be relied on to continue, and these 
have helped to counterbalance the other heavy losses — 
the decrea.se of membership and Journal subscriptions, 
and the diminution by one-half of the grant from the 
India Office. It will be interesting to see what happens 
in other belligerent countries, especially in France, -where 
so much interest is taken in Oriental research. If they 
do not retrench by large curtailments of grants we shall 
have a strong argument for urging that what we can only 
really call a dole should be continued. 

Much as we feel our financial losses, we regret much 
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more the loss of our members, and this year manj'- familiar 
names disappear. Four of tliem are directh^ attributable 
to the War. Major Horace Ha 3 'man Wilson was on bis 
way to take up an appointment in Egj'pt, and Mr. R. V. 
Russell was returning to his post in India after com- 
pleting his work on The Tribes and Castes of the Central 
Provinces, when the Persia was torpedoed and sunk with 
terrible loss of life. Major Morton was killed in action 
on Julj’ 14 last, and Captain Binsteed, as reported last 
year, was killed early in the War. Sir Claude Macdonald 
had latelj’’ joined the Council, and in him the country lost 
a distinguished diplomatist who was intimatelj^ acquainted 
with the Far East. Another member connected with the 
Far East whom we have lost is Mr. Dickins, the Japanese 
scholar, who was for manj'^ j-ears attached to the London 
University as Registrar. He contributed to the Journal 
and had been a member since 1882. Mr. Christopher 
Gardner w'as a Chinese .scholar, and his membership 
extended over thirtj’ \-ears. Another veteran member 
Avas the Rev. Dr. Marks, well known for his missionaiy 
work in Burma, dating from half a centuiy ago. 
H.H. Kerala Yarma, who became a member in 1890, was 
a veiy learned and cultivated man. We recentl\' have had 
news of the death of one of our Honoraiy ilembers, 
the \ ery distinguished French Orientali.st, Professor Barth. 
Mr. C. H. TaAvnej^, to whose resignation reference has 
alreadj^ been made, has been connected Avith the Societj- 
for over thirty jmars. Among.st his other literaiy Avorks is 
a volume in our Tran.slation Fund, The Kutiul Kosa. We 
regret too the resignation of a past member of Council, 
Sir George Scott, Avell knoAvn as “ ShwaA- Yoe ”, and of 
Mr. J. H. Master, an old Indian Civil Servant. And 
here I AA'ould like to say hoAv much AA’e regret that CAA’ing 
to illness it is very difficult for Dr. Fleet to attend so 
frequently as he used to do. We feel his absence, because 
he is one of our most loA'al and A'alued members. 
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A long-felt want has been that of a catalogue of the 
pictures and other art possessions of the Society. During 
the passage of nearly one hundred 3 'ears it is only natural 
that such a Society as ours should have collected many 
interesting relics, by presentation and purchase, of its 
work and interests in the East. The great amount of 
work involved has included much searching through the 
old minute-books and archives of the Societj'’ to identify 
the gift or donor. For this patient and diligent search we 
are much indebted to our Hon. Librarian, Dr. Codrington. 
The Society once possessed a museum of no inconsiderable 
value, which was transferred to the India Office when the 
Society moved into its present premises in 1869, and 
twice have many of its possessions been lost by fire. The 
first time was in 1866 at the Great National Exhibition 
at the Crystal Palace; the second time was in 1885, when 
the building of the Indian Museum at South Kensington 
was burnt, and some of the cases lent to the nation by the 
Societ}^ were destroj’ed. Diminished though our collection 
is, it yet contains much of interest, and the catalogue 
makes the information regarding it available to members. 

The Council hope that the publication of the two new 
volumes in the Monograph Fund will be of value and 
interest to the study of linguistics. The Himalayan 
dialects dealt with by Mr. Grahame Bailey are dying out, 
and in the near future would not be available for study 
unless collected now. The valuable essays on Indonesian 
Linguistics by the distinguished Swiss scholar, Professor 
Brandstetter, have been translated into English bj' 
Mr. Otto Blagden, and it is hoped that this will make 
them more generally known. In your name I ofi’er our 
best thanks to these gentlemen. 

Some years ago, in 1902, the Society started a fund for 
archaeological exploration in India. The interesting dis- 
coveries made on the e.state of Mr. Peppe at Birdpur, 
where the Piprahwa stupa was opened, encouraged 
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Mr. Peppe and the Council to think that anotlier spot in 
clo.se proximity might yield some further Buddhist 
remains. So fresh work was undertaken, this time, 
however, without success, and Mr. Peppe kind!}' returned 
the Society practically all the money advanced for the 
work. The balance of the Fund is being used to start the 
preliminary excavations at the historic Nalanda site, 
under the able guidance of Dr. Spooner, and we shall 
await the result with great interest. 

This year s School Medal has been won by J. R. Hassell, 
of Denstone College, for a really brilliant essay on the 
Emperor Baber. Two years ago Denstone College 
competed for the fir.st time, and then carried off the 
medal. We congratulate Mr. Hibbert, the head master, 
on the second success of his school. It shows how well 
advised the Council were when they enlarged the circle 
of competitors. 

The suggestion of the Council to fill only five vacancies 
will, I feel sure, meet with the approval of the nieeting. 
AVhen the new rules as to elections to the Council were 
passed a feAv years ago one of the chief ideas was to have 
as far as possible an equal number of new members of the 
Council each year. Various causes have made the retire- 
ments higher this year than the average, while next year 
they will be much below it. If the present proposal is 
accepted the ditt'erence will he duly adjusted.' We are 
fortunate that, though the War affects us financiall}’, it 
does not make veiy great difference in the scope of our 
operations and our working arrangements. We are so 
situated that we do not depend, as do most educational 
institutions of the country, on the younger men. M'e can 
mobilize our “ Old Guard ”, and can appeal to them in 
these daV'S of stress to make more strenuous efforts than 
usual. I believe the effect of the "War will be to increase 
materially the influence and importance of Societies like 
ours. There is no doubt that one result of the War will 
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be that the relations between India and ourselves will be 
of a much more intimate nature. Tlie War has shown 
the extraordinary loj’alty of India. Not that I ever 
doubted it. But certain!}’ the way in which all classes in 
India have shown that they consider that the common 
cause in which we are engaged and which they might 
have considered, in otlier circumstances, as more our own, 
proves that they have understood that to tliem also it is 
a matter of life and death to maintain their independence 
as part of our great Empire. Con.sequenth^ we sliall 
have to show that we are fully aware of the fact that 
they are now in every way an integral part of the 
Empire, as much as Canada, Australia, or South Africa. 
Whenever our international relations are fixed the 
interests of India should be as prominently kept in view 
as those of any other part of our Empire. To show you 
how this works out, I may mention that a volume has 
been published quite lately that is not only one of the most 
remarkable literary productions of recent times, but is of 
great significance. That is the Homage to Shakespeare. 
In that “ Homage ”, in which almost all civilized countries 
participate, we liave a very remarkable testimony by the 
poet Rabindranath Tagore, of which our members should 
take cognizance. I believe there is also a Burmese 
testimony to Shakespeare. That again shows that 
literary men in India wish to be considered as sharing 
in the heritage of our own literary great men. 

I was pleased to hear Mr. Vincent Smith express 
optimistic views on the MSS. treasures still to be found 
in India. This lead.s me to say that we have been pleased 
to welcome back Sir Aurel Stein, who is again in this 
country, after accumulating many treasures in further 
exploration in Turkestan. We shall be very much 
interested to hear from him what he has discovered. 

The Report was adopted, and the recommendations of 
the Council as to the election of officers were approved. 
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The President announced his gift to the Society of the 
first bound volume of a publication regularly issued by 
the Maharani of Bhavnagar for the purpose of explaining 
the course of the War to the masses in Kathiawad ; and 
he read the letter of Her Highness sending him the 
volume. 


Presentation of Public Schools Gold Medal 

At a meeting of the Society on June 6, 1916, with 
Lord Reay in the chair, Mr. Charles Roberts, M.P. 
(Comptroller of the Household and late Under-Secretary 
for India), presented the Public Schools Gold Medal to 
J. R. Hassell, of Denstone College, and prizes to other 
competitors. 

The following were elected members of the Society : — 

Mr. Mohammad Narul Huq Chaiidhury. 

Mr. Jagmanderlal Jaini. 

Lieutenant E. S. Sowerby, E.A.M.C. 

Two nominations were approved for election at the next 
General Meeting. 

The President, after paying high tribute to the great 
work and foresight of Earl Kitchener, news of whose 
death in the loss of H.M.S. Hampshire had just been 
received, welcomed Mr. Roberts, who had most readily 
responded to his invitation to make the presentation. 

Mr. Charles Roberts, M.P., after associating himself 
with the remarks of the President respecting the loss the 
Empire had sustained by the death of Lord Kitchener, 
thanked the Society for the high honour done him in 
inviting him to present the Medal. He was not quite 
certain he would have responded with the promptitude of 
which Lord Reay had spoken if he had known how 
distinguished had been the speakers on previous occasions 
— administrators who had spent their whole lives in 
India or who had occupied the most exalted positions 
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there. He had onl}'’ breathed for a comparatively short 
period tlie ampler ether and diviner air of the India 
Office, and they must make allowances for any short- 
comings on his part. But lie could at least claim to take 
a deep and permanent interest in Indian life, while long 
ago he did teach history, though the amount of Indian 
history he taught would not probably qualifj' him to 
speak according to the high standard of that learned 
Society. 

He must respectfully compliment the Society on the 
success of the Medal scheme, which seemed to him well 
devised for its purpose. There were some thirty Public 
Schools now included in the scheme, but having regard to 
the difficulties the schools were suffering at the present 
time owing to the shortage of staffs, to the claims of the 
cadet corps, and other distractions of the War, they could 
not expect to have the same number of competing essays 
as under the peaceful conditions of earlier occasions. On 
the other hand, the Society liad every reason to be satisfied 
with the high standard of the es.says which had been sent 
in. He would also like to congratulate them on the 
choice of a subject for the competition. It was appropriate 
for times when we had much in mind the gallant part 
played by India in the War. He would like to have the 
pleasure of quoting again a sajdng of the American 
observer (Captain Mahan) — “The testimony to the 
uprightness and efficiency of Great Britain’s Imperial 
rule given by the strong adherence and support of India 
and the Dominions was a glory exceeding that of pitched 
battle and overwhelming victory.” It was fitting that at 
such a time the attention of the competitors should be 
drawn to a great man not of our own race who played 
a signal part in Indian history. He noticed that on one 
previous occasion the Head Master of the successful 
school explained that he had very little difficulty in 
drawing and keeping the attention of his boys to the 
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achievements of men of our own race, such as Clive and 
Warren Hastings. But wlien it came to the tangled 
paths of Hindu and Mahoniedan dynasties, and to un- 
familiar names difficult to pronounce, and to dates which 
could not always be very preciseh’ stated, it was not to be 
wondered at if schoolboys failed to be deeply interested. 
But it was only half the battle to know about Clive and 
Hastings ; they must know about the people among whom 
they had worked. It was no doubt one of the aims of 
the Society to break down race prejudices bred of 
ignorance and to diffuse that knowledge which was 
necessary before sympathy and just appreciation could 
spring up. For that purpose it seemed to him that one 
very good way of clearing the path through the tangle of 
unfamiliar names and events was to study a great man 
and his personality, and to get it vividly and in detail 
before our eyes. 

From thi.s point of view a better choice could not have 
been made than that of a study of the Emperor Baber. 
There was a very readable introduction thereto in Lane 
Poole’s handbook, and in the translation of the Memoii’s 
by Leyden and Erskine they had a storehouse of the 
personal details and incidents on which the life of history 
so much depended. Everyone who had looked into the 
IMemoirs felt how vivid was the portraiture of events, and 
the secret of this was to be found in the advice which 
Baber addressed to his son to “ write unaffectedly with 
clearness, using plain words, avoiding the desire to .show 
off his attainments”. The fact was that Baber had an 
eye for reality, a desire to see things as they really were. 
He would like to suggest to the competitors that now 
they had made the acquaintance of Baber as a man thej^ 
.should look at the series of paintings of the time of Akbar 
in a manuscript at the British Museum referred to in 
Lane Poole’s introduction. That .series of beautiful and 
most agreeable pictures brought him most vividly before 
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the eyes. Bj' studying tliem the competitors miglit 
perhaps learn the le.sson, which historians were coming 
more and more to recognize, that a large part of histoiy — 
sometimes the most valuable part — was to be found, not 
in the pages of printed hooks, but in pictures, in 
documents, in topography, and generalh' in what M'as 
called illustrative material. In those pictures they would 
see what Baber looked like : there was evidently a fixed 
tradition of his personal appearance, and he was repre- 
sented with attractive features and vivacious and very 
wideawake eyes. The\' saw him fighting in the cap of 
mail referred to in the llemoirs, the horses with war 
harne.ss, the standards made of the tails of mountain 
sheep, the warriors carrying queer long matchlocks : 
they saw curly trumpets and the Feringhi ordnance, 
which was fired as much as sixteen times in one day and 
carried 1,600 yards. They .saw Baber hunting the 
rhinoceros with bows and arj-ows — an unconvincing form 
of sport, but it seems to have occurred — they saw the 
planting of his gardens with beautiful florvering shrubs : 
and they saw one of the famous tvine parties, the painter 
having taken pains to remove the grossness which in one 
or two cases was frankly acknowledged in the translation 
of the Hlemoirs. They got pictures to illustrate the birds, 
plants, trees, and animals of which Baber spoke in his 
account of Hindustan ; for instance, they had a portrait 
from life of the great hat which Baber de.scribes as one of 
the birds of Hindustan. In all these pictures, in spite of 
the gap of 400 year.s, the great Turki or Tartar prince 
of the early si.xteenth century was lirought as clearly 
before our eyes as Henry VIII or Queen Elizabeth. 

Baber was not only a very vivid personality, but was 
very human. Whatever might be the truth as to his 
giving up his life for his .son, that story could not have 
•got into currency except in reference to a man who had 
very warm att'ection for his family. Tlie story of his 

JR.iS. 191ti. 4.'! 
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\vine-drii)kiiig had also its human interest. Tliey .saw 
that lie had a real struggle to get away from the straiglit 
patli of his early upbringing. He gave way to the 
'■ strong lurking inclination to uander in that desert ", 
and his wandering was unedifying. He meant to give it 
up at the age of 40, but got a little belated in his good 
intention.s. Yet in the crisi.s against Eana Sanga — his 
formidable opponent from Rajputana — when his people 
were wavering and it was very necessary to stimulate 
them, there came a moral reformation. He had the will 
and self-mastery to abandon his habit of wine-drinking, 
to break up the illicit gold and silver goblets which his 
Firman describes as the ornaments of the assembly of 
wickedness and to distribute the fragments to the poor. 
He owns that he had “ much difficulty in reconciling 
himself to that desert "’ — the desert this time of penitence 
and not of indulgence — but he had the resolution never- 
theless to persevere, and he seemed to have done so to the 
end. It wa.s easy to make strictures on a vice which was 
not uncommon in his time and in his race. But that part 
of the British public which in the greater crisis of our 
time had not had the self-mastery to follow his later 
example were not in a strong position to assert their 
moral superiority over the Tartar prince. 

3Ir. Roberts next dwelt upon the vigour, active-niinded- 
ness, and force of character of this great man who from 
the unpromising vicissittides of his youth rose to the 
signal achievements of his manhood. The stoiy looked 
like one of mere good fortune coming at the end ; but it 
had been well said that fortune was no more than the 
name of our hidden good or bad rjualities. It might be 
difficult to remember how often he lost and won or tried 
to win the Chieftainship of Samarkand ; but tlirouo-h 
the.se vicissitudes he wrote in one of his poems that he 
must put his trust onl^' in his own soul. There was not 
anyhow anything else to trust to amid the scramble for 
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cliieftainships that went on in what is now a province of 
Russian Turkestan. He advised his son to exert himself 
“■ .strenuously to meet every situation as it occui’s, for 
indolence and ease sit ill with ro 3 'alty '. He swam every 
river he came across, including the Ganges, and he spent 
Ramazan, the month of fasting, in a different locality 
eveiy jmar of his life. As a soldier he carefulK' watched 
the discipline and efficiencjr of his arnnu He was in 
advance of his age in the use he made of the new Feringhi 
artillery. He protited bj' his earh’ defeats at the hands 
of the Uzbegs, who drove him finallj’ south of the Hindu 
Khush, for he used the tactics which defeated him with 
good effect in the victories he %von in India. And so 
when he tinall^’ started on his great adventure with his 

12.000 men to meet Sultan Ibrahim with his army of 

100.000 men and 1,000 elephants, he wrote in a well- 
known sentence that he “placed his foot on the stirrup of 
resolution and his hands on the reins of confidence in 
God It is easy to see from the Memoirs that it was 
his own strength of will rvhen everjrone else was wavering 
which gave him his Indian victories. Again, he resisted 
the temptation to be a mere raider and plunderer. He 
does not seem to have loved the people he conquered. 
He has left unflattering comments on them, but, after all, 
he paid them the compliment of wishing permanentlj’ to 
govern them. That re,solution fixed a great dynasty in 
the north of India, though it would have given him 
a shock to have known the name history would attach to 
it, considering his poor opinion of the Mongols. On the 
other hand, he was not an organizer of administration 
except in the Armj’ ; there is no trace of genius in his 
civil administration, though his organization of posts on 
the road between Delhi and Kabul maj^ just be mentioned. 
Theirs was a learned Society, and he must not get oir 
disputable ground. But when one read the story of some 
of the distinguished soldiers and rulers who had fought 

O O 
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and governed in India in the past he could not refrain 
fi om asking himself whether our nnlitaiy system in India 
did leave sufficient scope for the power of initiative and 
the soldierly qualities of the great men whom the peoples 
of the East and the peoples of India from time to time 
produced. 

In presenting the Medal Mr. Roberts congratulated the 
winner on his brilliant essa\', and expressed a hope he 
would not be content with the prize, but would use the 
knowledge he had gained as a clue to carry him further 
into the fascinating world of the East. He also presented 
the book prize to Mr. F. P. D. Scott, of Eton, and 
Mr. C. J. Radclitfe, of Haileybury. The fourth prize- 
winner, Mr. C. G. Burge, of Shrewsbury School, being 
with his regiment, was unable to be present. 

The Rev. F. Hibbert, Head blaster of Denstcne 
College, said that when he attended a similar function 
two years ago Lord Keay pointed out that it was an 
occasion of special interest, for it was the lirst year in 
which all the .schools represented at the Head Masters' 
Conference were permitted to compete, the privilege 
having been previously confined to a few of the great 
schools. The great public schools of this country had 
very great responsibilities, educational, national, and 
imperial, and the)^ deserve to have corresponding privileges. 
He believed that when the future gave its verdict as 
to the way in which they had carried out their work and 
had prepared for the supreme crisis of these times, the 
verdict would be that they had splendidly realized their 
responsibilities and splendidly justified their privileges, 
and had set the other .schools a splendid example. Three 
years ago the Royal Asiatic Society decided in its wisdom 
to widen the scope of the competition, and he need not 
say how very much the schools concerned appreciated the 
great honour of inclusion. Referring to the clamant 
demand for reform in the public school curricula, and 
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to a letter in tlie Times of that morning urging that 
more attention sliould be paid to history and science, he 
mentioned that both Hassell and his predecessor from 
Denstone two yeai's ago were on the Science side of 
the school. The winner of two years ago applied for 
a commission on the outbreak of the War, and was at once 
accepted. He had done excellent service in France, wdiere 
lie was wounded, and now he was in service in Egypt. 
He was sorry to say that he was in hospital, but he 
was sure that his thoughts would be with them that 
afternoon. 

The President said that what the\' had just heard of 
the Denstone winner of two years ago reminded him 
of a saying attributed to Disraeli. Asked if he had read 
a certain work of fiction he replied : “No, I don't read 
novels, I write them.” The winner of the Medal two 
years ago might also say: “I have not read lately historical 
works, but I have been helping to make history .since 
joining the Army.” Allusion had been made to the struggle 
going on in the restless educational world respecting the 
perennial controversy between the classical and modern 
side. The demand for Science teaching had been put 
forward very vigorously by Profe.s.sor Ray Lankester. 
among others, but he did not suppose that even he would 
iinpugn the right of the Royal Asiatic Society to assist in 
promoting the study of the history of the Indian Empire. 
No one could deny now that knowledge of Indian history 
was absolutely essential for the rising generation. He 
had read Hassell's essay with the greatest pleasure. The 
adjudicators must have had a difficult task in deciding 
between the merits of some of the essays. 

He fully concurred in the observation of Mr. Roberts 
that history ought to be taught by pictures and monuments 
and other illustrations as well as from books. It would 
be a good thing if the pictures to which Jlr. Roberts had 
i-eferred could find their way to the cinema screen. The 
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cinema had become such a means of instruction that 
instead of having the very silly and sometimes by no 
means innocuous scenes depicted, it ought to be used 
to illustrate the history and work of our great Empire 
and for other instructive purposes. 

He could not conceive a more interesting stud}' than 
that of Baber, who might be said to represent many 
human virtues as well as man\- human vices. In some 
respects his personality was very attractive, and when we 
think of the age in which he lived we cannot fail to 
marvel at his extraordinary career. He was quite sure 
that if Baber had been living to-day he would have been 
fighting for the British Empire in Salonica, Mesopotamia, 
or France with the greatest vigour, and he M ould certainh' 
not have accepted the senseless invitation to enter upon 
a “Holy War” in the interests of Germany. Baber's 
action in destroying the gold and silver goblets in a time 
of crisis could not fail to remind them of the action of our 
King and Queen in deciding to abstain from the use of 
alcohol in the critical circumstances of these times. Their 
Majesties had been mo.st strenuous in their response to 
the call of this great hour, and never had the rulers of 
any country carried out more fully the advice of Baber 
to his .son to exert himself strenuously to meet every 
situation, since indolence and ease sit ill with Royalty. 
He agreed with Mr. Roberts that M'e must face the 
question of M'hat we could do in every M'ay to utilize the 
great military resources which were evidently latent in 
India. We had seen how readily the Princes and Chiefs 
of India had offered their sw'ords and had joined with 
us in this great tight. It M'ould be our duty after the 
War to consider carefully by w'hat means w’e could further 
develop that military capacity. 

Every year it gave him greater pleasure to be present 
at this ceremony. The times which M ere before us M’ould 
make it incumbent on the younger generation to M'orthily 
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611 the place of those who were falling in the defence 
of the liberties of Europe. Of all the sad results of the 
War the most lamentable was the loss of so many 
promising young lives. Tlie best homage we could pay 
to the memoiy of the fallen would be that of strenuous 
individual eflFort on the part of their surviving comrades. 
For our great Empire a future was in store of the simple 
life and the religious life, with more spontaneous obedience 
to the decrees of God. Only in that way would Great 
Britain and the Empire emerge from the struggle 
regenerated and stronger than we had ever been before. 
He concluded by moving a vote of thank.s to Mr. Roberts, 
which was heartily accorded. 


II. Principal Contents of Oriental Journals 
I. Journal Asiatique. Serie XI, Tome V, No. hi. 

Levi (S.). Sur la recitation primitive des textes 
bouddhiques. 

Vinson (J.). Notes sur la prosodie tamoule. 

Segalen (V.). Premier expose des resultats archeologiques 
obtenus dans la Chine occidentale par la mission Gilbert 
de Voisins, Jean Lartigue, et Victor Seo-alen. 

Tome VI, No. i. 

Weill (R. ). La periode comprise entre la xii® et la xviii® 
dynastic. 

Senart (E. ). Rajas et la theorie indienne des trois gunas. 

II. Transactions of the Asi.atic Society of Japan. 
Vol. XLIII, Pts. i, ii. 

Robinson (J. A.). Bibliography of Early Spanisli- 
Japanese Relations compiled from MSS. and Books in 
the Philippine Library, Manila. 

Schwartz (W. L.}. A Survey of the Satsuma Dialect. 
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III. Giornale della SociET.i Asiatica Italiana. 

Yol. XXYII. 

Jleccariai-CreHC'enzi (E. ). II dramiiia della Sacra di Rama 
composto dal poeta Bliasa. 

Papesso (Y.). II “ Pinakinimahatmj'am ” attribuito al 
B ra b m a n d a p u r an am . 

Fuini (C.). La Parabola del Figliuol prodigo e un capitolo 
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XVII 

ON THE SARADA ALPHABET 

Bv Sir GEORGE GRIERSON, K.C.I.E., M.R.A.S. 

rpHE earliest account of the Sarada alphabet with which 
I am acquainted is that contained in Leech’s 
“ Grammar of the Cashmeeree Language ” in the JASB., 
vol. xiii, pp. 399 ff., 1844. Leech gives the forms only 
of the vowels and of the simple consonants, and does not 
deal with the combinations of consonants with vowels or 
Avith conjunct consonants. As the subject is one of some 
interest, I here give complete tables, shoAving not only 
the simple AmAvels and consonants, but also all possible 
combinations of these, as they occur in this alphabet. 
The characters have all been Avritten for me bj’ my friend 
Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Mukunda Rama Sastri of 
Srinagar, and may therefore be accepted Avith the fullest 
confidence. Tavo plates illustrating the alphabet AA'ere 
published by Burkhard in his edition of the Kasmir 
Sakuntala (Vienna, 1884), but I think it Avill be found 
that the folloAving tables are much more complete. 

The Sarada alphabet is based on the same system as 
that of the Nagari alphabet. It is most nearly related to 
the Takri alphabet of the Panjab Hills ^ and to the Lancia, 
or “ clipped ”, alphabet of the Panjab, and through them 
' See JRAS. 1904, pp. 67 ff. 
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to the Gurmuklh alphabet, but, unlike them, and like 
Xagari, it puts the letters sa and ha at the end of the 
alphabet, and not after the vowels. Kashmir is called 
the tid'radd-ksetra, or holy laud of the goddess tiarada, 
and this is no doubt the origin of the name of the 
alphabet, although Elmslie, in his Kashmiri Vocabulary 
(London, 1872), s.v. Shdracld, mentions a tradition that it 
is so called in honour of one fSaradanandana, who is said 
to have first reduced the Kashmiri language to writing. 

In India proper, when the alphabet is written down, it 
is usually preceded by the invocation Om namah sidclharii, 
Orti, reverence, established.^ In Kashmir a slightly 
different formula of invocation is employed, viz. Oih 
svasti eJcarii siddham, Oih, hail ! one, established. As 
regards the word elcam, one, it is a curious fact that, 
while, in Avriting the invocation, the words om, svasti, 
and siddham are fully Avritten out — thus, ^f%, 

and — the Avord ekam is not Avritten. Instead Ave 

have the mystic sign vrrrc-, Avhich is named in Kashmiri 
sam gor, and is read as ekam. So that Avhat is 
written in the ^arada character is ftfil 

read as dm svasti ekam siddham. The traditional 
explanation of this is as follows : In order to master the 
theory of mantras in Kashmiri Saivism, it is necessary to 
learn the meaning or poAA'er of each letter composing 
a mantra, or the mdtrkd-cakra. Each letter of the 
alphabet represents some mystic object. The voAvels 
represent the A'arious said is, the tAventy-five consonants 
from ka to ma represent the tAventy-five loAver tattvas, 
and the other letters the higher tattvas, Avhile ksa 
represents the frana-hlja or Life-seed.- In this Avay the 

* Cf. Buhler, On the Origin of the Indian Brahma Alphabet, p. 29 
(Vienna, 1895), and Hoernle, on “The ‘ UnknoAvn Languages’ of 
Eastern Turkistan ”, JRAS. 1911, p. 450. Buhler translates siddham, 
success. 

^ A full account of the Mdtrkd-cakra will be found in Ksemaraja’s 
i^icasutravimarsimj ii, 7, translated in the Indian Thouyht Scries, No. II. 
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letter a represents the jnanct-sa/rfi. It also indicates the 
Supreme (anuttara) and Solitary (akula = Iculoftlrna) 
Siva. The sign is composed of three parts. The 

horizontal line — represents the letter a, i.e. al.so Siva ; 
the t^vo perpendicular strokes II represent the other 
vowels, and also the midis ] and the two curved marks 
>j (/ represent a plough (hala), and hence all the 
consonants, which are called by grammarians “ linl The 
whole sign therefore represents all the vowels plus the 
consonants, or, in other words, the entire alphabet. On 
the mystical side it also represents Siva plus all the 
saktis and tattvas, i.e. Siva and all his developments in 
the way of so-called creation. 

In the Kashmiri name o/c" sam gor, old'- means “ one ”, 
“non-dual”; sam is a contraction of sa?7iri/fr((, or con- 
dition of 'para samvit, the Supreme Experience ; and gor 
is for gdr", it has been inquired into (and therefore 
understood). With siddharii added the whole means 
“ the supreme monist experience has been mastered (for 
it has been established in the dgamas) Ekam siddham 
has the same meaning. 

A less mystical interpretation has been kindly given to 
me by Professor Barnett. He points out that the siddham 
is probably derived from the first sidra of the Ivatantra, 
which runs siddhu rarimsaindmndyah,i.e.“t]\e traditional 
order of the letters is establi.shed (as follows) ”, and that 
this grammar was, over a thousand years ago, the most 
popular handbook in Northern India ^ and the Buddhist 
regions of Central Asia. The mark is evidently 

one of the sacred symbols used at the commencement or 
end of any important writing, such as are referred to by 
Blihler on p. 85 of his Indische Palaeographie, and has 
practically the force of a sign of punctuation. A not 

' When I was in India its use in Northern India seems to have been 
confined to Eastern Bengal, where I studied it with the local Pandits. 
In the rest of Bengal the JIugdhabodha was in general use. 
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very dissimilar sign will be found at the end of the plate 
facing p. 281 of vol. ii of Bajendra Lala Mitra’s Xotices 
of Sanskrit Manuscripts (CJSl)- Taking this sign as 
one of punctuation, it would be natural to mark this first 
division-point by mentally interjecting ekaih, as a distant 
echo of the numbering of the first sutra of the Katantra, 
and in course of time the word ekaih would become 
petrified, the meaning would be forgotten, and a new 
mystical meaning given to it. 

In those parts of Northern India with which I am 
acquainted there are, except in the Panjab, no special 
names for the various letters. ^ a is called a-kdra, 
^ ka is called ka-kdra, and so on. In the Gurmukhi 
alphabet, used in the Panjab, it is different. Here the 
vowels have each its own name. Thus, initial ^ a is 
called dird, non-initial T a is called d-kannd, and so on. 
The consonants are also named by enunciating each twice 
and doubling the consonant mentioned the second time. 
Thus ^ ka is called kakkd, ^ kha is called khakkhd, 
and so on. 

In the schools of Kashmir this Pafijab system is carried 
much further. Every vowel form and every consonant 
has its separate individual name. Most of these names 
have no definite meaning apart from this connotation, 
and, as names of letters, do not seem to have been 
invented on any regular system. Even each syllable of 
dm svasti, and of siddharh, and the sign '•rre for ekaih, 
has its own name. I give these names in the following 
tables, written in the Nagari and ISarada characters, 
with a transliteration into the Roman character. As 
these names are not Sanskrit, but are in the Kashmiri 
language, the system of transliteration followed is that 
which is applied to Kashmiri, and which differs slightly 
from the transliteration of the corresponding Nagari or 
Sarada letters when used for Sanskrit. 
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[S' W 

tr 

tro iw 

IF' IF' 

IC |C 

h?' 

If R- 

P 

If R- 

le? R-> 


IF' h?' 

IC pr- 

r' Z, 

wo ^ 
w-f r-’ 


'r 'ir ^ 
fc/ IF' 

Et cr p pr 

p jw tw rw 

IF' IF' IF' 

£ ^ IC IC 

^ t—l' I—/ 


If' 

ni” IC 10- ^ 

lu)> lc» hr? tr’ 


1 

1 

W? R? 

^ e> 

Rw 

R? K? 


If? R-’ 

tjp If’ 

|C? 

tr tr’ 

•U'BUIO^ 

1 -C) O 

1 T' ^ 



£ <. 

-o 
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When u is added to a conjunct consonant ending in ra 
it takes the following forms : — 


Koman. 

\ 

Kiisbmirl name in , _ 

Ailsnmiri name m Roman. 

krit 

f ^ 

^ ^ kui' ka diitarikh khuri kru 

khru 

1 

^ A7<o71.» klia dutarikh khuri 

^ : khru 

gru 


^ 9^^ dutarihli Iclmrl 

; 


And 

so on. 


Compare the forms for hxi, I'hra, gra below. Duturikh 
is the name of ra when it is the second member of a 
conjunct. 

The usual form of non-initial u is a straight horizontal 
line, thus _i , suspended from the consonant, as in kh u in 
the table on p. 13. Other examples are y gkCt and 3 cu, 
called respectively gos^ ga ar khar“ git it and tsCihtv tsa 
ar /i7u'i.r“ tsii, the sign itself being called ar khur>'. 
Those letters which take the lower part of the initial 
form of w also take the lower part of the initial form of 
initial ft named xvopal ha it instead of ar khilr''. So 
also does the letter ra. Unlike the ak.%iras with u, these 

\to next pa(fe 


When u is added to a conjunct consonant ending in ra. 
it takes the following forms : — 


Eoman. 

Nfigarl. 

c3 

Kashmiri name (Nagari 
character). 

Kashmiri name (Eoman 
character). 

lent 

i 

1 

^ I 


kov ka dutarikh arkhiir^ 



i 

1 

krit 

Icltrit 

i ^ 



khan' kha dutarikh ar 




1 

I t. 

khilr'' khrit 


And so on. 
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akmras with u have, except ru, no special name. The 
descriptive spelling out is a sufficient name. Thus — 


Roman. 


-X 

Kashmiri name (Nagarl 
character). 

Kashmiri name (Roman 
character). 

kit 




kov kahas tal wopal hd il 

gu 


n, 

fra HT ^ 

gagar gahas tal wdpal hd il 

jhu 




coshih cahas tal u'bp>al 



HT ^ 

bd il 

nu 



^ Hit? 

khdna plnitt niehas tal 

du 



HT ^ 

tvdpal hd il 



rra HT ^ 

dud dahas tal wopal bd ii 

tu 

7T 


ffTH HI Tf WH^ HT ^ 

tov tahas tal ivopal bd il 

bhu 

V 


<ra[lTraHT^i boy^ bahas tal ^vo'pal hd ii 

iu 

■*7 


HT ’sir 

shSkar shShas tal ivdpal 





bd il 

rH 


4 

: XT Hfx ^ ^ 

rd ar khard ril 


Conjunct Consonants 

The following is a list of conjunct consonants. Their 
names are based on their component parts, the first 
member being put into the dative, governed by tal, below. 
Thus kka is called kov kahas tal kov ka, i.e. kou ka under 
kov ka, or ka under ka ; kca is called kov kahas tal Udtuv 
tm, i.e. Udtuv Ua under kov ka, or ca under ka ; and so on. 

When ya is the second member of a conjunct consonant 
it takes the form e_, which is named shutarikh. 

Thus, ^ kya is Avritten and is called ^ 

^ kov ka shutarikh kya, and so on for the others. 

When ra is the second member of a conjunct consonant 
it takes the form which is named dutarikh. 

Thus, W kra is Avritten ^ , and is named ^ Hi 

kov lea dutarikh kra, and so on for the others. 

JR.AS. 1916 . 


4.5 
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c5 

"ZC 



l-hl 



H-ha 


3) 

lend 



Ixd 



lend 



Ida 

Ki 


Idya 

mr 

fi 

Idl'd 

¥ 


Idrya 

m 


Idl'd 


f) 

Idha 



Idhya 



him 

w 


knya 


a 

Iqia 



kma 



kya 

'm 


ki’d 



krya 

m 


kid 

m 


kca 

li 

?> 

levy a 

fir 

I) 

l'!<d 



k^ina 


Si 

kvja 



ksra 


Si 


5 



- 


‘X 

khyu 


TS 

kill'd 



!Ji}a 

7T!I 


gda 


ni 

gdJia 


SL 

gna 


a 

gba 


g 

gma 

UT 

n, 



a 

gra 



yrya 

3ZT 

2- 

gca 


q 

ghna 

'3 


ghnya 



ghma 



ghya 

'51 

s: 

gkra 

'ET 

X 

'idea 

W 

%> 

iikta 

1 

% 

idetya 

U 

li 

idetya 

W 


idetau 

V 1; 

iikya 



-ideiia 

w 


'tiksva 

¥ 

ft 


5 

E- 

'X 

ideha 

¥ 


ideli ya 


E 

ideliyuj 

IF 

E 

'iiga 

¥ 


iigya 


E 

iigyd 


f 

'hgkd 

W 

Si 

iighya 

m 

E 

iighra 

1 

E 

'iiglird 

F 

E 

iighrau 

# 


ii ha 

¥ 

$ 

hma 


S 

iuya 


S 

cca 


2 

cclid 


s. 

cckra 



cna 


S[ 

cma 


Jil 

cya 


s 

era 



chya 


& 

chra 

¥ 

€. 

W<' 


5? 

jja 


5 
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JM 


n 

d<jha 

1 

jTia 


S 

dghra 

¥ 

jral 


s 

dja 




E 

(Jjti 

■at 

jma 



ddha 


jy-f- 


s 

(Ida 


jra 



(IdJlU 


jva 



(Ima 

?T 



s 

(hja 


ilea 

W 

(Ira 


ncma 


% 



iicya 


E 

(Ihya 

SI 

■nclia 


g 

(Ihra 


nja 




n iia 



nta 


nya 


5 

II fa 





Ilf ha 


tfa 

f 

? 

nfhya 

*K<ii 

tfd 

IT 

S 

iithyau 


ttlia 

T 

C 

A 

lid 


tpa 

3 

M 

V 

*4 

lid ya 

iru 


ST 

f5 

o 



11(1 ra 



31 

a 

ijdryii 

♦154 

thru 



iidha 

i*?S 




ndha 

1 

dga 



iiiia 




i 

iiiul 

WT 



! 3 

'd 

1-’ 

r~ 


& 



i K 


'Z 

5 

iiiiau 




IIVUC 



li 

lima 


•IP 


nya 


SJ 

% 

Ill'll 



5 




1 

tka 



\ 

tkra 



£ 

tta 


J 

£ ^ 

ttyn 

T*I 

5 


ttra 


I 


ttva 


1 


if ha 


£ 

i 

i 

fna 

m 

3 

! 

tnya 


I 

ts 

tpa 

rq 


*5* i 

fpra 

iq 


•5* 

<z^ 

finu 

31 



fmya 

rW 

1. 


fya 

(3 

5: 


fra 

q 



try a 


2- 

X 

fi'U 


5 


tsa 


¥ 

•3^ 

tsna 



III 

fsnyu 


i 

i 

tsya 


i 
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c3 

c3 

Q 


c3 

S 

0 

s 


o 

Ph 





-X 



ic3 

th na 

n 

f 

nka 



in' a 



tlii/a 


& 

ntit 

ifT 

s 

1')sa 


Vi 

dga 

K 

s 

ntya 

ntra 


£ 

psva 


•5 

dgha 

1 

Si 

ntha 



hglta 

gq 

a; 

dghra 

1 


nda 



bja 



dda 



ndra 


% 

bda 



ddya 



ndha 


s 

bdlia 

33 


ddlia 


5L 

1 

ndlira 


**V. 

£ 

bna 

I 


ddhya 


! 

nna 

3 


bba 

w 

I 

dna 

K 

5 

npa 

jq 

=li 

bbha 

Sff 


dba 


5 ; 

1 

ngyra 

HT 

% 

bbhya 

5»T3 


dbha 

K 

^ i 

npha 


%, 

bya 

ST 

a 

dbhya 

3r 


nma 

3f 

3i 

bra 

W 


dma 


^ 1 

nya 

53 

a 

bva 

3 

Cl 

a 

dya 


S, 

nra 

3 

£ 




dra 


5. 1 

nsa 

>1 

53 

=5 

bhna 

3T 

f 

drya 

31 


nsa 

5^ 

3f 

bhya 

53 

E 

dva 


5 



bhra 

53 


dvya 

51 

£ 

pta 

TI 

a 

bhva 

«I 

S 

dhna 


9 

ptya 

1*1 

£ 

mna 

53 

H 

dhnya 


£ 

pna 


!f 

mpa 

53 

Vi 

dhma 

'WI 


p>pa 

■or 

Vi 

mpra 

53 

»5k 

dhya 


s 

pvia 

3T 

Vi 

mba 



dhra 

'W 

5L 

p>ya 

TZf 

a 

vibha 

3T 


dhrya 

VRT 

£ 

jyra 

3 

£ 

mma 

*3 

Hf 

dhva 

’*3 

¥ 

1 pla 



\ my a 

33 

a 
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c 

ce 

s 

c5 

eg 

s 

IJH 

c3 

tc 

•eg 

•eg 1 

nr 

1 ' 

C3 

s 

o 

eg 

tc 

•eg 

•eg 

nr 

eg 



-X 

« 

iz; 

'X i 

1 


!z; 

• eg 
^X 

mra 



rbha 

r 


h'a 


9. 

ml a 


if 

rma 

3R 

^ 1 

srya 

-m 

S- 

m va 



rya 



Sla 


S 




rla 



^va 


¥ 


St 

^ I 

rva 

«« 

=3 

Svya 


t 

yia 



rki 

tr 


Ua 






rsa 


5 I 




rr 



rsa 


^ i 

sta 



rha 


$ 

rha 

i 


stya 

’St 

i 

rliJia 






stra 



rga 



Um 



strya 


1 

rgha 


3i 

Ijm 


p(i 

stva 


o. 

rat, 

r 

H 

Vpha 



stvd 

i 

TT 

1 

rcha 

r 

i 

Ima 

1 



sth 



rja 

rta 

t 


lya 

Ira 

1 



sithd 

1 •>'»« 

TSCI 

It 

rtjui 

i 

1 

lla 



snya 



rda 

r 


Iva 

1 


«3 

sjya 


*Q 

nlhi 

s 


i 

vna 



i spra 
: i^itha 


HL 

% 

riKi 

w 


: vya 

sr 

5 

sma 

■or 


riti 

a 

I 

1 

vr(i 



!<ya 

St 

g 

rtha 



vva 

w 

9 

sva 


¥ 

rda 


T, 




1 



rdJia 



sea 


9 

! ska 



rpa 


?i 

scya 


I 

'. skha 



rpha 


5, 

hia 


9 

1 

j sta 



rha 

f 

4 

sya 


S 

1 st ya 


3, 
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'v: 

K 


'X 

‘ c 

~r. 

a 

'X 

stra 



sma 


Hi 

lina 

1 



sir a 



smya 


"a 

hna 



stlta 


% 

sya 


a 

lima 

ir 

ip 

sna 


3f 

si'a 



{ 

w 


snya 



sva 


a 

1 lira 

1 



S2Kt 



ssa 



Ida 



sp/ia 


% 

sit a 


% 

lira 

¥. 



Numerals 


Roman. 

Nagari. 

Saradil. | 

Kashmiri 

(Nagari). 

Kashmiri 

(Sarada). 

Trans- 

literation. 

1 


O 


^nf 

akk 

2 


3 : 


i 

z'<h 

3 


^ 1 


' 1. 

ire 

4 

8 



1 

tsor 

5 

M 




pot, ‘ill 

6 




Vjc;f 

sldh 

7 

'Q 

1 

5Er^ 

i *1^ 

S' dll 

8 


5 

ns 


a dll 

9 


-5> 



lift r 

10 

80 

o* 


! 

d'lli 

11 

88 

oo 

; 

1 

lull 

20 

RO 

s- 

! 

\» ^ 


irali 

30 

^0 

3* 

1 

j 

tddi 

100 

800 


: 

«ogJ 

ladli 

1000 

qooo 

o««« 

i 

1 

4r»fl 

sds 
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APPENDIX 

The Alphabet ix Saiva Mysticism 

As veiy little is known regarding the mystic character 
attributed to the letters of the alphabet in Kashmir 
Saivism, I have obtained the folloAving account of this 
complicated subject from Mahamahopadlyaya Pandit 
Mukunda Rama Sastri. It was written by him in 
Sanskrit, and it is so full of technical terms of and 
references to Saiva philosophy that only an expert in 
the subject could interpret it. Professor Barnett has 
most kindly come to my i-e.scue, and the following 
translation is from his competent hand. Everyone who 
is interested in this branch of mj'sticism will be grateful 
to him for the care and labour that he has expended in 
order to guide us laymen through a maze of considerable 
intricacy. Additions and notes by Professor Barnett 
himself are enclosed between square brackets. 

The account is interesting from another point of view. 
It contains a quotation from a hitherto unknoM’n treatise, 
the Maha-naya-prakdsci. The importance of this work 
consists in the fact that it was not written in Sanskrit, 
but in an old form of Prakrit from Avhich apparently 
modern Kashmiri is descended. The passage quoted is 
tantalizingly short, but I am endeavouring to obtain 
a copy of the complete woi'k, which promises to throw 
much light on the disputed question as to what form of 
Prakrit was current in North- Western India in ancient 
times. 


[iVoA. — According to the Agamas, Paramesvara by the 
agency of his Sakti stirs up the Bindu (also called t^iva- 
tattva, Kundallni, Suddha-maya, Kutila, Sabda-brahma, 
Sabda-tattva, etc.). The Bindu is the insentient material 
cause whence in consequence of this disturbance arise the 
six Adhvans (viz. the Mantra, Pada, Varna, Bhuvana, 
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Tattva, and Kala Adhvans) ; and it is the real substrate 
of all differences of condition (e.g. rise and dissolution 
of the cosmos') which are described as upddhis to the 
unconditioned Siva. The Bindu is a parf^j’a/ia-sa/cti or 
“ possessed Power ” of Siva, but is in no sense identical 
with him. 

From the Bindu there emerges the Pranava, and from 
the latter the letters, forming the Varnadhvan, of which 
the consonants are lifeless bodies and the vowels their 
life ; the combinations thereof form eighty-one words, 
the Padadhvan, whence are produced eleven spells, the 
Mantradhvan. The Varnas, Mantras, and Padas together 
form the Y edas and Agamas. 

The Tattvadhvan is composed of the Bindu or Siva- 
tattva, the Sadasiva-tattva (an efflux from the Bindu 
without change in the equipoise of the Powers of Action 
and Will in Paramesvara), Mahesvara-tattva or Isvara- 
tattva (when Will is depressed and Action intensified in 
the Bindu), and Suddha-vidya-tattva (when the reverse 
is the case). 

Some identify the Siva-tattva with the Nada, and the 
Sakti-tattva with the Bindu. But the Pauskaragama 
states clearly that the Bindu is as described above, and 
that it is that whence the “complex of sound” , nddutmiko 
yogah, arises immediately, in Avhich it moves, and into 
Avhich it dissolves (ii, 3).] 

The UTTERANCE "OK^ SaSi g6b^”. and its sign v»TO. 

The object of using this sign is this. In the first place 
the upper horizontal line — indicates the letter a, that is 
to say the Uppermost (anuttara), or Siva, transcending 
the Kula^and secondless {aJcula advaitasvarupa). The 

[* The Kula consists of Jlva (individual soul), Pralcrti (primal matter), 
space, time, ether, earth, water, fire, and air. The state of grace in 
which all these are conceived as one with Brahma or Siva is Kulacara. 
On this basis is built up the Kaula or Kaulika cult, which differs from 
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two middle perpendicular lines indicate all the vowels from 
d onwards, while the two outer curved lines o c, represent 
a plough (hala), and therefore indicate all the consonants 
{Jicd}. The whole sign therefore indicates the totality 
of all the letters from a to 7(. 

Its utterance “ ok'‘ sam gvr^ — ok^, One, absolute, 
secondless ; sam, the principle of Consciousness (samvit- 
tattva) ; known by the Intuition of the Ego. Supply 
“ by all This ‘ One ”, the Syllable indicating the 
secondless Brahma and expressed as a unity, is established 
(siddha) in all mystic Agamas. The sense is ; The 
Supreme Lord’s secondless Power (Sakti), which consists 
of ^e Uppermost (Anuttara) and the Visarga, and (thus) 
begins with a and ends w'ith ha — which has the form of 
pure Consciousness, which contains in germ the whole 
universe, and in which the principles of being are perfectly 
comprehended — bestow's transcendental power {siddJu), 
viz. enjojnnent and salvation. 

In the various Agamas it is laid down that the Word- 
brahma (sabda-hrahma), consisting of the letters from 
a to ha, and having the form of a secondless Consciousness, 
exists as the total universe. 

To this effect are two verses in the book Mahd-naya- 
prakdsa, consisting of verses composed in very ancient 
vernacular, viz. : 

ahtda clnitta vydpalca hodhdrani 1 
ladagcda ahull satta gumiina II 
ganih 'i-cnkka-ddhdra-vidhdrana I 
sdnekurupa akkai vijayuna II 

the Sakta cult in being more gross (besides details of ritual, etc.). It is 
expounded in the MahCininana-tantra, vii, 95 ff. . and elsewhere, ibid. ; 
and a plain unvarnished account of its ritual, in all its nastiness, is given 
in Taninacarya's Kida-rahasya. See also the account in Visvako.sa, 
s. V. Kuldcara. The speech of Bhairavananda in Rajasekhara's Karpura- 
manjari (Konow's transl. , p. 235) gives a good idea of the Kaula as 
others saw him.] 
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The meaning ol; it is : alcula, form transcending the 
Kula^: touching ; vydpalca, omnipresent; hodJui- 

runi, seat of the rise of perception ; tlien kidugata, 
existing in the Kulu aliali, having the form of nhal. 
i.e. of the consonants Avithout «, this being a compound 
formed with tlie elision of the middle Avord {a-varj'dd-hal 
becoming a-hal), i.e. being in the form of consonants, but 
being devoid of this a, Avhich lias the form of a definite 
line - ; kitta, PoAver, the PoAver Ahala. 

Or again (aa'o may deriA*e ahall thus) : Idti, she takes 
or pervades the letters a and ha, the first and the last 
sounds (of the alphabet), as she consists in utterance of 
the letters. 

Or again : ahal is she in whom there exists no hal, no 
consonant ; scil. the Kundalini in the form of breath, not 
Avritten doAvn, only in the course of utterance. 

Ganthi-cnJdm-ddhdra-vidhdruna, shatterer of bonds, 
circles, and bases; gumuna, murmuring, buzzing, as it 
Avere, let her make a noise, utter a sound. From her 
place the Ahalil, sell, the PoAver consisting of the poAver 
of upAvard breath — slmttering in her condition of uprising 
the bonds, circles, and bases — opening a passage for herself 
to rise aloft — shall reveal herself, becoming manifest in 
sound. [This refers to the Tantric notion Avhich identifies 
Hakti Avith the Kundalini force resting coiled round the 
Linga in the mulddhdra of the microcosm.] Sd aJdxii, 
although thus secondle.ss in character; anel-ardpn, mani- 
fold; vijay inid, may she prosper! 

To the same effect (it is said) in the AmdfUKyn- 
tv iniiddl : 

yd ’ savj pnrdpii rah sd.ntak sivnh sa.rvayatO viahdn | 
aprameyd hy annntas cu rydpl sarvedva redrnrah || 
t<isydsti nfdiajd snldih unrraml’thnuyJ po.rd | 


^ See the precedine footnote. 

[' Sell, the top horizontal line in the figure 
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iccltCij ndnahriyCdrena saivaiJM baJnidha sthitd II 
tasyd ucl'daru'pdyd ye hhedCili hdryato gatdb I 
fan antas tii samdhrtya sd.marasye sivt sthitd II 

“ That Siva who is at once Higher and Lower, still, 
oiiinipresent, great, beyond scope of (logical) perception, 
and boundless, all-pervading, lord of all lords, possesses 
a congenital Higher Power which is constituted of all 
powers. Tliough One only. She exists in various forms as 
Will, Thought, and Action. The divisions wliich issue as 
products from Her when She is in the State of being 
aroused, She when in equilibrium gathers together within 
Herself, and (then) She rests in Siva.” 

The object of study being then the Power, as it is said in 
the Agamas : 

sthuld vih'atanur devl suksmd cinmatrarupini \ 
para nityodita sdnfd hrahmasatfdsvariiy^inl W 

“ The Goddess when gross forms the body of the 
universe ; when subtile, She has only the form of spirit : 
Higher, Eternal is She called, still, essentially composed of 
the being of Brahma.’ 


(The author oi the Jfayd-nayn-prakdsa) thrice praises 
firstly the Goddess (mentioned) at the end (above) as being 
Higher, soil, in the words aknla chidta vydpuka hodhdruni , 
next (the Goddu.ss) in the subtile form, as both Higher and 
Lower, scil. in the words hnlnyata . . . vidhdrana ; and 
then (the Goddess) in gross form, as Lower, scil. in the 
words aneharupn : and (he means to say as follows) : She, 
though appearing in three forms, is one. ' and “ may She 
be successful in Her essential nature of Selfhood, as 
identical with the Self : pervading the nknla sphere ; and 
acting as urani (fire-stick), scil. mother, to perceptions, 
i.e. phenomena ; and manifold in form, though one, may she 
contjuer I Essentially consisting in infinite manifestation. 
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may She without check,, by repulse of opponents, prosper 
in sole monarchy, i.e. in empire ’4 

[The author then proceeds to expound in detail the 
tlieory of the revelation of the Power in the form of the 
letters, with which may be compared the Siva-satra- 
virnariint, ii, 1, 3, 7, and 19, etc., in the Kashmir Series of 

The following extract from Shrinivas Iyengar’s translation of 
Hii-a-sutra-vimariini, in Indian Thought, vol. iii, p. 360, note, throws 
light on the subjects above dealt with. The spelling of Sanskrit words 
has been altered to agree with the system of transliteration used in this 
paper : — 

“Para bakti is the mother of the universe. She may be conceived as 
Siva-sakti, the consciousness of Isvara. She is Consciousness, Pure, 
Universal, and Unlimited. Hence she is Independence (svacchanda) ; 
she is the vibratory energy that drives the cosmos. Being consciousness, 
she is symbolized by Light ; as the light of the sun makes the whole 
world visible, so she makes cognition desire and muscular action visible 
to the man that exercises these functions, i.e. she makes him aware of 
them. Alan in his own real nature is Siva, but attached to a body and 
mind. When these latter act, i.e. when cognition, etc., lake place, she 
turns his attention on them and makes him identify himself with them. 
She is hence Maha-Maya, the great deceiver. She is also Maha-Sakti, 
the driver of the cosmos ; in this she is symbolized by Sound, the greatest 
manifestation of energy outside us. As Sound symbolizes this aspect of 
her, individual sounds are the bodies, physical manifestations of parts 
of her. VIZ. her attendant divinities, devis, yoginis, Saktis, etc. By 
themselves, these sounds that constitute the mantras are merely, as it 
were, dead sound : they become vitalized when one acquires mantraviri'a 
and makes the mantras charged with mystic power (Sakti). This is 
done by the “ rousing’’ of Kuiululiiii. KundalinI is Para Sakti herself, 
or rather, a minified replica of her, residing in a man’s body. In the 
case of ordinary men, KundalinI is potential merely ; she resides in the 
shape of a serpent coiled round his heart. By the word “ heart ” is not 
meant the physiological organ, but the centre of the body- imagined 
as a hollow and filled with akasa. Akasa is sound conceived not as 
sensation within the brain, but as an objective entity. Such an akasa 
fills the inside of the body. In its centre, which is the heart, ‘ the 
buddhi guha,’ there is a dot of Light. It is the Siva, the representative 
of the supreme in the microcosm. As Siva's Sakti surrounds Him in the 
cosmos, so in man this dot of Light (bindu) is surrounded by' the Sakti 
in the shape of the sleeping serpent. ‘ Churning ’ with the bindu makes 
the coiled serpent straight.’’] 

* “Symbolized’’ is hardly adequate; “ cosmically revealed, or 
embodied ’’ would be nearer. — L. 1). B. 
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Texts and Studies, witli Mr. Shrinivas Ij'engar’s trans- 
lation (Indian Tliougld, vol. iii). and then he goes on to 
giv'e the following account of the mystic significance of 
each lettei', with which the curious reader may compare 
the exposition in Siva-sat)xt-vimarsini, p. 60 f.] 

A : the first element in the conception of the Uppermost 
Ego, perfect egoitj^ essentially transcendental in 
nature. 

A : the sinking to rest in that same (perfect egoit}'). hence 
the Power of Joy, consisting in the combination 
of two as. 

I : the Power of Will, stj’led Aghora, consisting of an 
instinct towards external self-manifestation 
amidst the union consisting of the equilibrium 
of Siva. 

I : the same when mistress {isitri) and, as it were, fallen 
to rest in the Self, hence composed of the 
combination of two i’s. 

U ; the Power of Thought in the form of an opening out 
(unmem) of a universe, while there is in (the 
Power of) Will an instinct outwards. 

U : a condition revealing deficiency in the principle of 
Consciousness, owing to the excess of the object 
of thought, while this (Power of Thought) is still 
undivided like (the image) of a town in a mirror. 
R, K : as the twofold Will reposing upon the realm of the 
Void touches the luminous principle (tejas) by 
the agency of the Power of Thought, it reveals 
itself in the sound R like the lightning-flash and 
the lightning.^ 

O O 

L, L: when the same (Will) advances far in the realm of 
the Void, and owing to a certain deficiency of 
the Power of Thought assumes the form of wood 
and stone, it reveals itself in the same way as 


' See note on next page. 
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the lightning-riash and lightning,^ b}’ means of 
the sound L because of its solid nature; hence 
these things (wood, etc.) are similar!}' eternal, 
because they sink to rest soleh' in the Self. The 
term ‘■neuter ’ is applied, because (the / and \) 
are unable to generate any other radical letter 
{hlja, a mystical letter forming the essential part 
of the spell of a deity), owing to their lack of 
instinct outwards. 

E ; a triangular radical (b'ija) due to the predominance of 
the Uppermost whilst the Uppermost and Joy 
are proceeding in Will, (its triangular form 
being) because of the equilibrium of Will, 
Thought, and Action. 

AI : a prolongation owing to greater (vocalic <’) sound, as 
a result of the extreme extension of the same 
two (scil. the Uppermost, represented by a. and 
Joy, represented by d) in Will (the letter i) and 
the Mistress (the i). 

0 : having the form of an extension of the Uppermost 
and Joy, due to the desire for manifestation 
outwards, in the Power of Thought (when the 
latter is) in the condition in which the universe 
opens out into manifestation. 

AU : as this is an extreme prolongation of the same 
(vowel o), it is a trident-radical letter {trisula- 
bTja), because Will, Thought, and Action are 
distinct in it. 


[' Cf. Hird-sidra-rimnri'uiT, p. (il, and n. .39, il)id. The note says : 
“As the illumination (rkli/ij/itiia) ot the lightning-hash, i.e. the latter 
is slightly superior, so the same Will, taking the form of the letter ]!, is 
like the lightning-flash ; the illumination of the latter, i.e. a slight 
superiority (of the foimer), is the A’, and the sound li is the seed of 
Fire, consisting of radiance. 

Similarh', Will when resembling the lightning-flash is L ; and so to 
speak the illumination of the same, being slightly superior, is L, and the 
sound L, being solid of nature, is the seed of the Earth."] 
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A3I ; a Power-inspired intuition for the first time of tlie 
universe, so far (as it yet exists), as being the 
Bindu, because it consists of sensation. 

AH : an intuition of tlie predominance of Power in the 
above-mentioned Uppermost (when the latter is) 
in unbroken union with the Power of Joy, (so 
tliat tlie Uppermost and the Power of Joy are 
intuited) as being in the form of the Visarga. 

The Powers of the Supreme Lord ai-e five ; each of 
these Powers again is capable of a fivefold combination. 

Hence the A'^-series issuing from the Uppermost, the 
C'-series arising from Will when in her essential form, 
the T-series springing from the same Will when she is in 
the double form of being disturbed and not disturbed, the 
T-series, and P-series which arises from the opening out 
(of the Power so as to form a universe), have each five 
members. Of these the presiding goddess of the A -series 
is Brahini, that of the Ji'-series is MaheH’ari, and their 
essential nature is that of the five elements of primitive 
matter, sell, earth, water, fire, wind, and ether. Of the 
C'-series the presiding goddess is Vrirahi, and they have 
the five subtile elements, scil. smell, fluidity, form, touch, 
and sound. Of the T-series the presiding goddess is 
Kaumari, and they have the five organs of action, scil. 
penis, anus, foot, hand, and speech - organs. Of the 
A-series the presiding goddess is Camunda, and they have 
the five organs of perception, scil. smell-organ, tongue, eye, 
skin, and ears. Of the P-series the presiding goddess is 
Careika, and they have the five tattvas, scil. thought- 
organ, Buddhi, Ahaiiikara (personal egoitj'), Prakrti 
(Primal Matter), and Purusa (individual soul). 

The semi-vowels have the four tattvas, Niyati, Raga, 
Kala, and Vidya [see Kashmir Shaivism, p. 75 ff., 153 f.], 
and Maya and Kala are included in them [see ibid.]. 
The letters sa, ■%(, and sa I’epresent Isvara, Sadasiva, and 
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Power ; the lux is a grosser form of the above-mentioned 
Yisarga. 

In order to show that in the -pratyuJiCira composed of 
the Uppermost and the letter ha (scil. ah, the ^ isarga) the 
whole universe, composed of objects and terms of speech 
and constituting the Six Adhvans,^ sinks to rest in the 
Uppermost, the kwta-hya (topmost radical) /tsu is shown 
at the end (of the alphabet), because it is a compound of 
the letter ka, which is the Uppermost, and of the letter sa, 
which is composed of Power. Thus the determination of 
the letters. 

Similarly we have above explained the nature of the 
radical , which is composed of the Great Spells, and 
indicates Siva as identical with Consciousness composing 
the thirty-six Tattvas. 

[Regarding the above, see Siva-sutra-vimarsiny pp. 45 
(and note) and 101, with Shrinivas Iyengar’s translation, 
xU supra. The Sakti, by combination with objects, is 
divided into two {bljas or vowels and yonis or consonants), 
into nine (nine vargas of letters), and into fifty (letters in 
all). She thus becomes malini or a series. From her 
issue, after the twelve vowels, bindu and visarga, twenty- 
five letters, ka.-ma, corresponding to the universe (the 
/ca-series coming from the Sakti of a, the ca-series from 
that of i, etc.) ; then come the four letters ya, ra, la, va, 
which are called antastha because they are established in 
the Purusa as the sheath (Izancuha), consisting of niyati, 
kala, rdga, vidya, etc. (see Siva-sidra-vimarsim, 
then come sa, sa, sa, ha, called usma because they emerge 
(xinmisita) when differentiation vanishes and unity of 
being is grasped (ibid.) ; then comes the ksa or prdna-hija, 
composed of ka from Anuttara, and sa from ha, or Anahata, 
and hence = aham, the consciousness of all being in self, the 
universe formed by the Saktis Anuttara and Anahata.] 

* [Namely, the Mantra, Pada, Varna, Bhuvana, Tattva, and Kala 
Adhvans. ] 
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THE SIJTTA NIPATA IN A SANSKRIT VERSION FROM 
EASTERN TURKESTAN 

By a. F. RUDOLF HOERNLE 

'Y'STHILE preparing a descriptive register of the 
manuscript fragments recovered by Sir Aurel 
Stein from the sand-buried ruins of Khadalik in the 
course of his second tour of exploration in Eastern 
Turkestan, I have recently discovered a portion of the 
Sanskrit version of the Sutta Nipata. It is contained in 
fragments of five consecutive foliosd According to 
Fausbbll, in the reasoned statement in the Introduction 
to his Translation of the Sutta Nipata (in SEE., vol. x), 
certain portions of that work, including the Atthavagga, 
are “ very old ”, containing as they do “some remnants of 
Pi'imitive Buddhism” (loc. cit., p. xi). It is just the 
Atthavagga which happens to be preserved in the 
fragments, and it is this fact which imparts a particular 
interest to the discovery. 

The fragments measure about 6x3 inches, and are 
corresponding parts of the middle of their I’esj^ective 
folios. Their right and left ends are broken off, and with 
the left end the folio numbers and string-holes are lost. 
As may be seen from the first fragment (obv., 11. 5, 6 ; 
rev., 11. 1, 2, quoted below), the maximum number of the 
surviving aksaras in a line is 21-3. The text of that 
fragment is written in sloka verses ; and that fact enables 
us, by comparing the surviving Sanskrit text with the full 
Pali text, to determine that the full number of aksaras in 

^ By Sir A. Stein they are marked Kha. 001*2, 6, and belong to those 
Khadalik finds which he purchased from the Khotanese trader 
Badruddin ; see his Iiiiins of iJestrt Cathay, vol. i. pp. 236-7. In the 
Register they are No. 517. 

JRAS. 1916. 
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a complete line of the Sanskrit text must have been from 
about 56 to 60. It follows that the surviving fragments 
represent about one-third of the complete folios. The 
latter accordingly must have measured about 18x3 inches. 
The lower margin (looked at from the obverse side) is 
intact, but the upper margin is badly damaged, though 
marks of the full width of the folio having been 3 inches 
are left, showing that the page bears six lines of writing. 
The writing, unfortunatelj’', is much sand-rubbed, so as to 
render it in some places only faintly visible, or ev^en 
altogether illegible. In other places, especially in the 
better preserved bottom lines of the obverses and top lines 
of the i-e verses, the writing is well preserved and thoroughly 
legible. Moreover, in many places the faintly visible 
writing can be confidently restored on the basis of the 
corresponding Pali text, though in other places where the 
two versions differ, the identity of the faintly visible 
letters is very doubtful. The most severely damaged by 
sand-rubbing is the fourth fragment. 

In the subjoined romanized transcript the limits of 
the surviving text in the several lines are indicated by 
ringlets ; illegible aksaras are shown by asterisks, and semi- 
legible ones are placed in round brackets, while missing 
aksaras which can be readily restored from the Pali are 
placed in square brackets. The Pali version is given in 
parallel columns, and such portions of it as actually 
correspond to portions of the surviving Sanskrit text are 
printed in italics. It is extracted from the Pali Text 
Society’s “New Edition published in 1913. Thever.se 
numbers (shown in antique type), of course, are an 
editorial addition ; neither the Pali nor the Sanskrit 
original has any continuous numbering of the verses. 
In the (now discovered) Sanskrit MS. there is no 
numbering of them even within each chapter {varga), 
such as there appears to be in the Pali MSS. The 
surviving Sanskrit version corresponds to four suttas of 
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the Atthavagga, or the Fourth Section of the Sutta Nipata, 
viz. the 7tli, 8tli, 9th, and 10th suttas, printed on pp. 160-6 
of the New Edition. 


Fragment I. Obverse 
1. 1. madgibhuto visva*^ 

1. 2. “prasnaiii [prjstavan ’ |! 

Mai (thune)hy anu(y ukta)° 
1. 3. °ttau ajuatarthas ca me 
sravak(a) bhavisya(nt)i 
suttrapadam ca° 

1. 4. °[ta^syam velayam idam 
artthakavargiyaiii sutraiii 
bhasate sma ’ Maithu° 


1.5. °yo nisevate 

yiinam bhr(a)ntam yatha 
loke hina(m ahuh) prthag- 
janam° 


1. 6. °[kajpanaiii dhyayato 
bata : ^ srutba dhlrasya 
niigghosaih ‘‘ inam(ku)r 
bhavati ta(dvi)° 


PTS. Edition, p. 160 

[814j Methunam ayiuyuttassa, 
etc. 


iMetkiitiam anuyuttassa 
mussat’ evapi sasanarii | 
micca ca patipajjati etaiii 
tasmim anariyaiii ii 

[816] Eko pubbe caritvana 
methunam yo mvesati \ 
ycinam bhantam va tarn 
loke hlnam dim piithiij- 
janajh !! 

[817] ’Yaso kitti ca ya pubbe 
hiiyat’ evitpi tassa sa | 
etam pi disva sikkhetha 
methunaiii vippahatave !! 

[818] Sariikappehi pareto so 
kapano vitja jhuyati | 
sutvd paresam nigghosam 
mamkii hoti tathdvulho II 

[819] '‘Atha satthani kurute 
paravadehi codito | esa 


' Prose introductory narrative to the 7th varga, or the Tissametteyya- 
sutta in PTS. ed., p. 160. Verse 814 is included in it. similarly, 
e.g. , to V. 450 included in the prose narrative of the Subhasita-sutta 
in the Mahavagga, PTS. ed., p. 78. 

- Prone comma and double dot as marks of interpunction, here and 
elsewhere. 

’ Verses 817, 819, lost in Sanskrit MS. 

^ Sic, read nirgghosam. 
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Eeversc 

1. 1. °*ca sarvbasah 

sa c=aiTa maithime yukto 
ma(ndava)t pat‘idr(syate •) 

*#o 


1. 2. °Lpurvba](pare)sada 
ten=anyam n=[a'ijva man- 
yeta (n i) rvbarja* * (ha bha) - 


khy-assa mahagedho mo- 
savajjaih pagahati 

[820] Pandito ti samafifiato 
ekacariyawi. adkitthito | 
atlidpi vietlnine yutto 
mando va parihissati !, 

[821] ‘ Etam adinavaiii uatva 
muni piibbdpare idlia \ 
ekacariyam dalharii ka- 
yira na nisevetha methu- 
nam ;i 

[822] Yivekaiii yeva sikkhetha 
etad ariyanam uttamarii | 
tena settho na mafuietJia 
sa ve nibhdnasantike !i 

[823] ‘Rittassa munino carato 
kamesu anapekhino | og- 
hatinpassa pihayanti ka- 
mesu gathita paja ] 


1. 3. °'^(tam) ekasmiiii sama(ye bhagavaih .Srava)styruh var(sam 
atigato deva)*^ 

1. 4. °rbhuto bhagavata sardham sa(mmoditya)*i **(na puna) 
varsa*° 

1. 5. °ma (da)ya putracivararii ye° 

1. 6. °r*atha (pra)da*i*e° 


Fragment 11. Obverse PTS. Edition, p. 161 

1. 1. °***tya bud[dha]sara'^ 

1. 2. °*ya*****buddha*(agara) 

***(rinaiii) pravra[i]P [824] Idh’ eva suddhi iti vadi- 


1. 3. °hU visuddhim ahuh 
yan ni(sr)[tas ta]tra (su)- 
[bhaiii va]da(nto) pi-a(tye- 
kasa)° 


yanti nanfiesudhammesu. 
visuddhim uhu \ yam 
nissitd tattlia subhahi 
vadCind paccekasaccesw 
puthu nivittha ii 


' Verses 821, 823, lost in Sanskrit MS. 

" Line 3 contains a part of the prose narrative which introduces the 
8th varga, or the Pasurasutta in PTS. ed., p. 161, and wliich extends 
down to obv. 1. 2 of frag. II. The 7th varga must have concluded in 
the lost portion of 1. 2. 
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1. 4. “kama’pi sado \’iga(hya'^) 


Yuktah kathayaiii(sadaso 
hi madhye)*^ 


1. 5. °(t pa)ridevate dinamana 
’nuthfiyam (ya)to ’sya 
v(a)daiii (pa)rihl(i.ia)*^ 

1. 6. °*ttan 

ete?u c:6dgh(a)tanigha- 
tarn eti 

Prasaiiisito va punar attra 
bha° 


Ecvcrse 

1. 1. “bhtimir 

manatiinanaiii vadate ca 
mudhah evaiii hi drstbii 
na vighu(ta)° 


[825] Te ViidaA‘«ma ‘parisam 
I'lcjaijha balaiii dahanti 
niithu afifiamaiifiarii | va- 
denti te aniiasita kathoj- 
jaiii pasariisakama kusala 
vadfina ] 

[826] Yutto kathdijam parisdija 
majjhe pasaiiisam iceham 
vinighati hoti | apaha- 
tasmiiii pana mahiku hoti 
nindaya so kuppati vand- 
hamesi ll 

[827] Yam assa vadam parihl- 
nam ahn apahatam paii- 
havlmamsakiise | paridc- 
vati socati hlnavcidoupa- 
ccag&mnn’tianutthuiidti \ 

[828] Ete vivada samaiiesu jdtd, 
etcsungghdtinighdtilioti | 
etam pi disva virame ka- 
thojiaiii na h’aiiiiadatth’ 
atthi pasaiiisaliibhii ii 

[829] Pasamsito vdpana tattha 
hoti akkhaya vadaih pari- 
saya majjhe | so hassati 
ui.H.iamati-cca tena pap- 
puyya tarn atthaiii yatha 
mano ahti li 

PTS. Edition, p. 162 

[830] Ya iiniiati sassa vighata- 
hhumi mdnCdiinunam va- 
datc pan’eso \ etam pi 
disvd na vtvadayetha na 
hi tena suddhim kusala 
vadanti l! 

[831] Suro yatha rajakhiidaya 
puttho abhigajjam eti 
patisuram icchaiii | ye- 
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n’eva so tena palehi sura 
jmhbevan'atthi yad idam 
yudhaya -i 

[832] Yeditthim uggaylia vivd- 
diyanti idam eva saccan 
ti ca vadiyanti | te tvaiii 
vadassu na hi te’dha atthi 
vadamhi jate patiseni- 
katta 11 

[833] Visenikaird pana ye ea- 
ranti ditthlhi ditthiiii avi- 
ruiihamdnd \ tesu tvain 
hiin labhetho Pasura 
yes’Tdha n’atthi param 
uggahitam i! 

[834] Atha tvaiii pavitakkam 
agama manasa ditthiga- 
tani cintayanto | dhonena 
yugam samagama na hi 
tvahi sagghasi sampaya- 
tava !! 

1. 4. °s=iti • Asta(mo va)rgah 0* (Evaih maya) srutam 

ekas[m]irii sa’ 

1. 5. °(M)a[ga]ndi[kal naina parivra^ 

1. 6. °(bh)ih (s)artha° 

Fragment III. Obverse PTS. Edition, deest 

1. 1. °na(ma) [jalgama’’ 

1. 2. °idaiii *** (sayyasa)yita rupam i’ 

1. 3. saiiimyak^sambuddha sayyasayi[taru](pam idam ukte) eka- 
p[ar]sva° 

* Read iidgrhya. 

- One expects vivildayanti, 3rd plur. parasm. ; but tlie dotted circle Q , 
indicating th, preceded by e, which points to the 2nd sing, atm., is very 
fairly visible. 

^ Here begins the prose narrative introducing the 9th varga, or the 
Magandiya-sutta in PTS. ed., p. 163, which extends down to obv. 1. 4 
of frag. IV. It was the name Magandika which furnished to me the 
first clue to the identity of the text of these fragments. 

* Read samyaJe. 


(dr)stiiii ca manafi ca 
sametya mudhah 
Ye drstim udhahya' viva" 
da(yetha)"^ 


1. 3. °(tb)adaviruddhyamana(h 
te)san nu ki(n tbaiii) vada 
Slha(su)ra (ye)sarii hi^ 
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1. 4.°kasya* patni Milgandikaiii parivrajakara etad ayocatl| 
■Raktasya*^ 

1. 5. “raktasya hi syfid avakrstasayya mudhasya sayya sahas(a- 
nupl)^' 

1. 6. padesu cakkrani sahasrani : sanabhikani sanemika(ni)^ 

Reverse 

1. 1. “Magandikasya parivrajakasya patni tasyam velayarii 
gathaiii bha(sate)^ 

1. 2. “(drisaiii) padam Atha bbaga[v:pn utkasanasabdam * ak[a>-sid 
a(tha) Magandika*^ 

1. 3. °Lvejlayam gathaiii bhasa(te sma) ii Eakto (naro bhavati) hi 
{gadga)dasvaro (dvi)'’ ^ 

1. 4. °Lr]iyrajakah (bhagayantaiii) ***** (gacchantam distba ca) 
punali° 

1. 5. “bhasate sma !i (Rakto naro bha)^® 

1. 6. °(ye)*ya**i= 

Fragvient IV. Obverse 
1. 1. °na (aslista ?)° ' 

1. 2. “(layaiii) **** (arthaka)- 
[yargl](yam) gathLaiii] 

(bhasita?)* !! ****° 

1. 3. °Atha bhagayan asmin 
nidane [a!sminpra{karaue) 
a[nyam arth6tp(a)^ 

1. 4. °*bahujanyam prthusru- 
taiii yiiyad deya manusy (e- 

* Complete Magandiiasya. 

- See Divyavadana, p. 517, 1. 18 ; also PTS., Comm, on Dhammapada, 

vol. i, pt. ii, p. ‘201 ; vol. ill, p. 195. 

“ Complete sahasLtniipi<litd (Pali sahasdiiupllita). 

■* See Divyavadana, p. 517, 11. 25, ‘26. 

“ Ibid., p. 518, 1. 1. 

“ Ibid., p. 518, 1. 1‘2. 

~ Reading of faint traces uncertain : might be a-Sresfha. 

* The traces, though faint, seem clear enough, but are not intelligible ; 
one expects hhdsate sma, or such like. The gatha in question, which 
stood on the lost portion of the folio, must have been v. 835 in PTS. ed., 
p. 163. 


PTS. Edition, p. 164 


[836] Etiidisau ce ratanaiii na 
icchasi nariih uarindehi 
bahuhi patthitam \ ditthi- 
gataiii sllayatanujlyitaiii 
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bhyah) samyak(prartli?)=’' 


1. 5. °(gr)hitam 

di'^tba hi clrstlr vya(pa)- 
bfiya sarvba (by a)clhy- 
atmat(o)sa° 


1. 6. ‘^(pra)vadanti santah 
Na drstato na srut(i)t(o 
na) e=api sllavraten: 
(aiva)° 


lie verse 

1. 1. °mando^ py aha{m) m(o)- 
mu(ha) eva dharm(o) 
(dr)stad (i)h=arke] p[i']- 
(ati)[ya]n[tji suddhi(m) 


bhavupapattiu ca vadesi 
kidisaiii '! 

[837] Idarii vadiimi’ti na tassa 
hoti dhammesu niccheyya 
sa.miiggahitam ] passajl 
ca ditthlsu aniiggalicnja 
a jjliatta santiih pacinaiii 
adassaih ] 

[838] Yinicchaya yani pakappi- 
tani te ve muni brusi 
anuggahaya ] ajjhatta- 
santi’ ti yam etam atthaiii 
kathan nii dhlrehi pave- 
clitayh tarn i, 

[839] Na ditthiijd na sutiijd 
na ufu.iena silabhatendpi 
na suddhim aha | aditthi- 
ya assutiya auilanaasllatfi 
abbata no pi tena i 

[840] Ete ca nissajja anugga- 
haya santo anissiiya bha- 
vaiii na jappe | ^[No ce 
kira ditthiya na sutiya 
na uapena silabbateniipi 
visuddhim aha | aditthiya 
assutiya anhana asilata 
abbata no pi tena!|] 

PTS. Edition, p. 105, 1. 3 
■mahhe-m-aJiam moinu- 
ham eva, dhammam 
dittliiya eke pacccnti 
suddliun ,i 


y Line 4 clearly contains a paraphrase of v. 836, as part of the prose 
introductory narrative. 

- The four lines, within square brackets, in the Pfili version, would 
seem to be an interpolation. There was, apparently, no counterpart to 
them in the Sanskrit version. See below, p. 720. 

" Read manye. 
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1. 2. Satyam it'v] e(va va)deta 
(brahma) (nir'?=eti) va kim 
prava(detha ke)Lua*] ***^ 


1. 3. gipame * na sa * (pata ?) 

#*#### ###*##*#*0 
OOi 


1. 4. °***(vicareta)lokevigrhya 

*#* ###**##* o 

(11 


]. 5. °a(nupa) ***** (nive)" 


[841 ) Ditthiu ca nissaya anu- 
pucehamiino samiiggahl- 
tesu paiiioham agii | ito ca 
naddakkhi aiiiim pi sau- 
uarii tasma tuTam momu- 
hato dahasi ;[ 

[842] Samo vises! uda va ni- 
hino yo maiiiiati so viva- 
detha tena | tisu vidhasu 
avikampamano samo vi- 
sesi’ti na tassa hoti ; 

[843] Saccan’ti so hrdhmano 
kiiii vacleyya muscl ’ti va 
so vivadetha kena | yas- 
miiii samaiii visamaii capi 
n’atthi sa kena vadaiii 
patisahiyujeyya ' 

[844] Okaiii pahiiya aniketasarl 
(jCimc akubbaiii muni san- 

I kamehi ritto 
apurekkharfino katharii na 
viggavha janena kavira :| 

[845] Yehi vivitto vicareijya 
lokc na tfini ui/gaijha 
vadeyya nago | elambu- 
jaiii kantakam varijarii 
yathu jalena paihkena 
c’anupalittaiu |1 [evaih 
iminl santivado agiddho 
kame ca loke ca anupa- 
litto i! ] 

[846] Na vedagu ditthiya na 
niutiya sa mfinam eti 
nahi taminayo so | na 
kaminana no pi sutena 
neyyo cniiipflnito so nive- 
sanesu [j 

[847] Banna virattassa na santi 
gantha pauuaviniuttassa 
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na santi inohfi 1 sauuau ca 
ditthiu ca ye aggahesuiii 
te ghattayanta vicaranti 
loke I! 

1 . 6 . **** ^ 

Fragment V. Obverse PTS. Edition, deest 

1. 1. “jag^lma • (tadil bra)’ 

1. 2. °(s)ya ** sa * kramati • Atha * (v)i.'ri’ 

1. 3. “tamaiii Yrksamu(Iath) nisrtya nisai.ino di{va vi)haraya a*° 
1. 4. °pasamhrty:aikante nyasidat Eka(rii nya) ^ Yaisala kulaiii 
(bhtitva)^ ya*’ 

1. 5. °(samn)hrty^=a”ikante iiyasidat Eka(ih) nyayena bhagavfuiis 
te(n=afl]a)llm pranarai’ 

1. 6. °* (pr)cchamo bhavantaiii Gauta(mam) kaucid eva ppra- 
desa(m) saved avak(a)sam kra’ 

Beverse 

1. 1. °* nistha na prthauni'jtha na{nu) bhavan Gautamo nistha- 
vadi vayam api ni° 

1. 2. (na)ra nisthfuii sanijana(ti) yaduta Gautamali naiva 
(sam)]ua(na)“ * e *° 

1. 3. °mab kirii manyasi va ni(stha) Mrgasirah parivr(5)jako 
(nistha) 

1. 4. °hi parivra(jako) nifthriprapta(b) evam u(kt)e bhagavaiii va 
ni(sthri)’ 

1. 5. °(va) ** ye ** (ma) Mrga(sira na) 

1. 6. °(m ayam pa) * Mrgasi(r)aiii’ 

1. Comparing the precediiig two texts, the outstanding 
difference between them is the existence of prose narratives 
prefixed to the verses of the several sections {vtu-ga) in 
the Sanskrit text. Not that prose introductoiy narratives 

' Here ends the 9th and begins the lOch varga. A small survivitig 
portion of a double concentric circle is the sole indication. The last 
four lines are so badly sand-rubbed as to be practically illegible ; but the 
still visible aksaras in 1. 5 point to the last line of v. 846. 

' Apparently an error for nyayena x see 1. 5. 

^ The identity of these two aksaras is quite uncertain. 

* Read sar'nhrtya. 

® Or sarhjndtd. 
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are foreign to the Pali Sutta XipMa, but they are practically 
restricted to its earlier sections, the Uragavagga (suttas 4, 
6, 7, 10), Culavagga (suttas 4, 5, 7, 12, 14), and Mahavagga 
(suttas 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 9, 10, 12). In its fifth, or last section, 
the Parayanavagga, which comprises eighteen suttas, it 
is only the 18th sutta which has a prose introduction, 
and in its fourth section, tlie Atthavagga, none of its 
sixteen suttas is introduced witli a prose narrative. It is 
just in this fourth section that the Sanskrit version shows 
prose narrative introductions to the several varga ( = Pali 
sutta). What is particularly noteworthy is that in two 
of these prose introductions, viz. those of the 7th and 9th 
vargas, there is a specific reference to the verses of the 
(Pali) Atthakavagga. Probably there was a similar- 
reference to the introductory narrative of the 8th varga, 
which has disappeared with the damaged portion of the 
obv. 11. 1 and 2 of frag. II. In the 7th varga (frag. I, 
obv, 1. 4), when the prose narrative comes to the point of 
introducing the verses, it says, “at this time he spoke this 
arthavarglya satra.” Similarly, in the 9th varga (frag. IV, 
obv. 1. 2) it says, “ at this time he spoke this arthavargiya 
gdttid.” Unfortunately the gatha itself is utterly illegible, 
but no doubt it was a Sanskrit version of the 835th verse 
of the Pali Magandiya Sutta (PTS. ed., p. 163), for the 
Sanskrit text in 1. 4 gives the purport of v. 836. The 
conclusion seems unavoidable that the Sanskrit text is 
a tran.slation from some vernacular (not necessarily the 
existing Pali) original ; and that the translator, observing 
the absence of an introductor\’ narriitive, himself supplied 
that narrative, and pointed out the exact place where he 
came to the translation of the verses of his original text. 
It is significant that in this connexion he speaks of 
a “ siitra ”, not a “ varga ” : for it shows that his vernacular 
original (just as the existing Pilli text) used the term 
sutta where the Sanskrit translator uses the term varga ; 
see frag. II, rev. 1. 4. 
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2. But there ai'e also other more or less serious 
differences. To dispose of some minor ones first : we 
have in fratr. I, rev. 1. l,cct sarvhasah : in fraw. II obv. 1. 4, 
pi sado, for Fkli paj'isurh, where a double sandhi must be 
assumed in kfimapi (for kdriidh api) and so.do renders 
parisarh ; ibid., rev. 1. 1, we have vighCda for Pixli vivada. 
Ibid., rev. 1. 3, we seem to have a more serious ditierenCe. 
The Sanskrit version .seems to read texan nu kin tham 
vnda Sihasura (or Sihasdm) for Pali tesu tvarh kirii 
labhetha Pasura, and to suggest a different name. Ibid., 
rev. 1. 4, points to a similar diffei'ence in the use of varga 
in the Sanskrit version for sutta {sfd7-<() in Pali. Far 
more important are some instances which show that the 
vernacular text underlying the Sanskrit version must, in 
some places, have diffei’ed considerably from the existing 
Pali text. In frag. II, rev. 1. 2, the last line of v. 831, 
drdimcii manarh ca sametya rnadhah , has no counterpart 
in the Pali text. It would seem that the whole of that 
verse continued tlie description of the disputatious fool, and 
contained no advice to the non-disputatious wise. Again, 
a comparison of the exceptional length of the blank 
interval in frag. IV between obv. 1. 6 and rev. 1. 1, with 
the length of the blank in the same place in frag. II, 
suggests that the original vernacular text, underlying the 
Sanskrit version, must have been much shorter than the 
existing Pali text. In the latter, both of the two verses 
839 and 840 consist of six lines (as printed in the PTS. 
ed., pp. 164-5), while the usual number is four lines. 
This show.s that there must be four redundant lines some- 
where. Xow four of the twelve lines of those two verses 
are duplicated, viz. those bracketed in my transcript 
(above, p. 716, n. 2). Their excision not onty reduces the 
two verses to four lines each, but yields a perfectly good 
text. It would seem, then, that such a shorter vernacular 
text was the original of the Sanskrit translation. Further, 
for a similar reason, it seems not improbable that in place 
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of the two Pali verses 841 and 842 the vernacular original 
of the Sanskrit version can have had only one verse. 
In some other cases it is not so much a ditference in the 
text as in the sequence of the lines of the verses of the 
text. Thus, in frag. I, rev. 1. 2, the remains of the Sanskrit 
version point to the lines of verses 821 and 822 having 
stood in the original vernacular text in the following 
order : — 

Ekaeariyaiii dalham kayira na nisevetha methunaiii | 
etam adinavam uatva muni pubbapare sada ; 

Tenanyam neva maunetha nibbilnasantike bhave | 
vivekaiii yeva sikkhetha etad ariyanam uttamaiii jl 

Again, in frag. II, obv. 11. 4, 5, the order of the lines of 
the vv. 825-7 would seem to have been as follows : — 

Pasamsakama kusalfi vadana vadenti te auuasita kathojjaiii | 
biilarii dahanti mithu aiiuamaiiuarii te vadakama parisarii 
vigayha || 825 

Yutto kathayaih parisaya majjhe pasariisam icchahi vinighati 
hoti |j 

apahatasmiiii pana mariiku hoti nindaya so kuppati 
randhamesi |j 826 

Upaccaga man’ti anutthunati jiaridevati socati hinavado | 
yam assa vadaiii parihinam ahu apahatarii pafihavlmaiiisa- 
kase 11 827 

In V. 827, moreover, the Sanskrit translation presupposes 
some variation in the reading and other peculiarities in 
the original vernacular text. The t before pa?’iVZer((fe 
points to the final t of some preceding word : cllnamand, 
for Pali hinavado ■. and anuthCfymh, a semi- vernacular 
form for Skt. anu^ihdydm, “ in the standing behind,” “in 
the inferiority ” of himself, “in his inferiority he bewails 
dejectedly.” 

3. Some readings involve curious scribal blunders ; 
e.g., in frag. I, obv. 1. 6, nCigghomik is clearly a /op.sus 
'penna: for nirgghomYn (Pali 'niggliosaih). In frag. II, 
rev. 1. 2, we have the perfectly clear reading drMim 
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udhahya for the Pali ditthim iiggayha. The former 
makes no sense, and I can explain it only as a thoughtless 
blunder of the copyist induced by the immediately pre- 
ceding mudhah ; udhahya should, no doubt, be udgrhya. 
Again, in frag. IV, rev. 1. 2, we have the reading vadeta 
brahma. The Pali version shows that the reading should 
be brahmano, and this is confirmed by the fact that the 
line as it stands is short by one syllable. The blunder 
may be due to the initial m of the following word mr.^a. 

4. Attention may be called to the very rare word 
madgibhuta in frag. I, obv. 1. 1. The only other place 
where it is known to occur are two passages in the 
Divyavadana, p. 633, 11. 24, 27 ; and p. 636, 1. 7, where, 
however, it has the form madguhhiita. Its meaning 
must be “ become confounded ”, as may be deduced from 
the phrase visva[ribhrdd], “ become soundless,” or (in 
the Divyavadana) tu^nibhuta, “ become silent,” with 
which it is joined. Its base is madga, which itself, 
however, has been found only once, in the name Ptirio- 
madga, apparently meaning “ very languid ”, and the 
etymology of which is unknown. If it should be a 
compound of mad and ga, the alternative onadgio would 
be a semi-vernacular form, similar to, e.g., Pali addhagu 
for Sanskrit adhvaga.^ 

The word ndga which occurs in the Pali verse 845 {ante, 
p. 717) is found often in early Buddhist literature as an 
epithet of the houseless wandering monk. Its meaning 
is explained in the tw'o verses 518 and 522 of the Sutta 
Nipata (PTS. ed., p. 96). Verse 518 asks tidgo ti Jcatharii 
jKivuccati ? “ why is he called ndga ? ” and v. 522 replies 
dguTh - na Jcaroti hind lake, ndgo tadi pavuccate tathattd, 


* TheM. W. Sanskrit Dictionary, rather arbitrarily, takes madguhhuta 
to be a false reading for maiikhubhiUa. It appears to be connected with 
the V maud (mad), “be languid.” 

- Agn for Cigaa, as aajju for sadyas, probably through intermediate o in 
ago, sajjo. See Muller, Pali Grammar, pp. 6-7. 
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“ he commits nothing hlameable in the world ; for that 
reason such a one is called ndga.” Xdga therefore means 
“ blameless ”, being derived from na and dga (for dgas, 
cf. sira for siras in Mrgasira, etc.). It must not be 
confounded with ndga, “ elephant,” which is sometimes 
used with the meaning “ eminent, chief ”, but in that case 
always at the end of a compound ; the Habdakalpadruma 
says, littarapadasthite sredjiah. Ndga, with the meaning 
“ blameless ”, occurs in the Sutta Nipata also in verses 421 
{ndga-samgha-purakkkato, “ attended by the congregation 
of the blameless” or the bhiksus),i 573 (as an epithet of 
the bhiksus), 1058 (as an epithet of Buddha). See also 
Childers’ Pali Dictionary, s.v. ndga, where from the Pati- 
mokkha is quoted etc ndga mahCipanna, “ these blameless 
very learned (monks).” 

5. As it happens, the prose narrative introducing the 
9th varga, which is absent from the Pali Magandiyasutta, 
occurs in other Buddhist works, in a Sanskrit as well as 
in a Pali recension. The Sanskrit recension is in the 
Divyavadana, where it forms, in the Cowell & Neil edition, 
the 36th section, on pp. 515—20 and 528 ff. In absti'act 
it runs as follows 

Buddha, wandering in the Kuril country, came to the 
place Kalinasadamya, There lived at that place a brahman 
parivrajaka, called Makandika, with his wife Sakali. 
They had a daughter who, on account of her extraordinary 
beauty, was named Anupama, “ the Incomparable,” and 
whom Makandika had determined to give in marriage to 
none but one of equal or greater beauty. One day when 
Makandika was out to gather flowers and firewood, he 
saw Buddha, who was resting from his begging tour at the 
foot of a tree, and was struck by his attractive appearance. 


* In this verse Fausboll (in SBE. x, p. 68) translates by “chiefs'’, as 
if the phrase referred to the king : but, as the technical miivjha shows, 
it refers to Buddha, to whom, attended by his congregation of monks, 
the king promises to give wealth. 
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Eeturning home he told his wife of his discovery of the 
man whom he considered worthy of his daughter. His 
wife proposed to have a look at him ; .so they both went, 
and seeing Buddlia froni afar she quoted to lier husband 
a stanza to the effect that such a hoh’ man was not likely 
to be enamoured of a vouncr woman. She sugcrested 
that they had better return home, Makandika, roughly 
disagreeing, opined that even a devotee was open to the 
sexual impulse. However, going home, Sakali dressed up 
her daughter, and all three went back to interview 
Buddha. The latter, in the meanwhile, had moved on 
to another grove of trees. Makandika. seeing him there 
in the act of preparing a .spread of grass, suggested to 
his wife that he was preparing it for her daughter. 
Thereupon .she quoted the following stanza (Xo. I): — 

Raktasya iayyd bhavati vikopitd dvistasya sayyd sahasu 

mind ltd I 

miidhasya sayyd khalu pudcito yatd suvltardyeya nisevitd 
nv iyam |! 

i.e., The bed of one in love is tumbled ; that of one in hate is 
violently pressed down ; 

the bed of a fool, again, is trodden by his foot ; but this is 
a bed used by one quit of passion. 

She again suggested to return home, but Magandika, 
again disagreeing, and now noticing Buddha’s footprints, 
said to his wife, “ See, these ai’e the footprints of thy son- 
in-law.” She now quotes another stanza (No. II) — 

Raktasya puihsah padam utpdtam sydn nipiditam dvesa- 
vatah padam ca \ 

padam hi miidhasya visrstadeham suvltardtjasya padam tv 
ihedrsam 11 

i.e., The footprints of a man in love should be wide-spaced ; and 
those of one in hate, pressed down ; 

the footprints of a fool point to an erratic body ; but those 
here look like the footprints of one quit of passion. 
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She suggested returning, and he disagreed as before. At 
this inonient tliere eanu; from Buddha tlie .sound of clearing- 
ins tliroat { utkdsana-»ib(ht). On ilakandika calling his 
■wife’s attention to it. .she spoke the stanza (Xo. Ill) — 

Bakto naro bhamti hi gadgadasiaro dvi^o naro hhavati 
hi khakkhatii^vimih | 

viadho naro hi hhuvuti sumukulawaro Bnddho hij ayam 
brahma n ad undiibhisva ra h 

i.e., The voice of a man in love is stammering ; that of a man in 
hate is harsh ; 

the voice of a fool is tlurried ; but this Buddha has the 
drumming voice of a brahman. 

Again she sugge.sts returning, and he roughlv’ disagrees. 
Buddha now saw Mfigandika from afar, and Magandika, 
noticing that thev were being observed, said to Ids wife, 
“There is thy son-in-law, he is looking our way.” "Where- 
upon she spoke the stanza (X*o. IV) — 

Bakto naro bhavati hi cahcaleksano dcistobhuja/jaghoravixo 
yathekxatc \ 

mildho naras sanitamasiva paiyati dvtja vitarago yuga- 
matradarsl || 

i.e., A man in love has an unsteady eye ; a man in hate eyes 
one as does a poisonous snake ; 
a foolish man sees as one in a dark place ; a dispassioned 
man, 0 brahman, sees only the length of a yuga. 

She sugge.sts returning, and he roughly disagrees, as 
before. Buddha now walks to and fro. IMilgandika, .seeing 
it, says to his wife, “ There, thy .son-in-law is walking to 
and fro ” ; and she quotes the stanza (Xo. V) — 

Yathusya ndre ca yathdvalokitam yathusya kale sthita era 
gacchatah | 

yathaiva padmain stimite jale ’sya netram viside vadune 
virdjate ji 

i.e., As in the eye can be seen -with what feelings one looks; as 
one who walks stops in the course of time ; 
as a lotus in still water, so the eye shines forth in a 
distinguished face. 

JK.4S. 1916. 


47 
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Once more she suggests returning, and lie rough!}' 
disagrees, quoting the case of the sage Yasistha, ^Yho 
succumbed to temptation. So now Magandika went up 
to Buddha and tempted him with the beauty of Ids 
daughter. Buddha, beltolding her. reflected, If I sav to 
her civil words, she will only become excited with passion ; 
so I will .say to her rude words, ’ and thereupon .spoke the 
following stanza ('So. VI) — 

Dristd -iHaiid JIdrasutd hi vipra trmd na me ndpi tatlid 
ratii at 1 

chamlo na me kdmaejuncsu kaicit tasmdd imam mfiliapurim- 
■pimidm 

Pm-stuiii hi ijattdm api nOtsahetjam j 

i.e., Mara’s daughters I saw, 0 brahman : but there was no 
desire in me, nor passion : 

nor any wish for sexual enjoyment ; therefore her, a fill of 
urine and excrements, even if she were jireimred for 
me, I could not endure. 

MUgandika replied with the following stanza (Xo. YII): 

Siitdm imdhi pasyaii kiih madtydm hjndiiginim rupagunair 
vujuktdm I 

chundani na ycndtra karo^i cuntu viviktahhuve.^v iva 
kdmabhogl i'l 

i.e., Y hy dost thou look upon thi.s daughter of mine as a vile- 
bodied woman, bereft of beauty’s graces, 

in that thou evincest no desire for this lovely object, like 
one (i.e. Vasistha) did who, in the midst of his 
abstraction, enjoyed sexual pleasure ? 

Buddha rejoined with the following three stanzas 
(Xo. VIII)— 

Yasmctd ihdrthl visaijesu mudhah sa prdrthaycd vipra 
sutdm tavcmdvi 1 

rttpopupnnnam vi.sayesu kiktCun avUardgo 'tra janah 
pramudhah 11 
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Ahaih tu Biuldho nmnisattamah hrti prdptd mayd boillur 
anuttdid su'd \ 

padmam ijathd vdrikanair ahptam carumi lake 'nupalipta 
era 

Xlldmhujam kardamavdrimadliye yathd ca pankena rajio- 
pjahptam \ 

tathd hi/ ahum brdhmana lokumadhyc cardmi kdinesu 
I'U'iktah ; 

i.e., Because it is a fool that desires sensual pleasures : he might, 

0 brahman, demand this thy daughter 

with her beauty and her skdl in sensual pleasures ; a great 
fool is he who is not quit of passion. 

But I am the Buddha, a sage true and learned : I have 
obtained knowledge incomparable and gracious : 

like a lotus with no drop of water adhering, even so 

1 wander through the world undefiled. 

Like a blue water-lily in the midst of slimy water remains 
undefiled with mud : 

even so, 0 bi'iThman, I wander in the midst of the world, 
pure of sexual enjoyment. 

In consequence of Buddha's rude refusal, the affection 
of Makandika’s daughter was turned into implacable 
hatred. Her father now took her away to KausambI 
(pp. 528 ti'.), and there married her to Udayana, the king 
of Yatsa, who, in return, made him one of his chief 
ministers. Now follows a long story — not relevant, 
however, to the Sutta Xipata verses — describing an 
intrigue of Anupama, by wliicli, as her revenge on 
Buddha, she contrived the destruction of her co-queen, 
Syamavati, wdio was a devoted adherent of Buddha, in 
a conflagration of tlie royal palace in the absence of the 
king, though eventually she repented of her evil deed 
and became a convert to Buddha. 

The Pali recension is found in the PTS. edition of 
the Commentary on the Dhaminapada, vol. i, pt. ii, 
pp. 199-203, repeated in a practically identical form in 
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vol. iii, pp. 193-9. According to this recension, tlie girl 
was tiic daughter of a hrfiliinau of the Mfigandiya .sect ; 
her mother was known sim[)ly as Magandiyfi, or ’' a woman 
of the Magandiya sect ” : and her fathers younger brother 
{ciikipitd, lit. junior father, uncle) was similarly known 
only as cularnC'/jciniUku, or "a junior iJagandika man ’. 
On account of her great beauty, the father determined to 
wed her only to a person worthy of her. One day, 
meeting Buddha on his begging tour, and deemin" him 
worthy to marry his daughter, he went home to announce 
his discovery to his wife. In the meantime Buddha 
moved on to another place. lUagandi 3 ’a, on his return 
with Ids wife, missing Buddha, but noticing his footprints, 
pointed them out to his wife, who, seeing them, quoted 
the stanza (N’o. II) — 

Battassa hi iikhutikam padam hhave dutthassa hoii 
sahasdnuplhtam I 

vmlhassa hoti avakaddhitam padam rivattacchadussa 
idam idisam padam li 

i.e., The footprints of one in love are wide-spaced ; those of one 
in hate are violently pressed down ; 

the footprints of a fool are dragging; these are like the 
footprints of one quit of desires. 

Magandiya roughly told her to “.shut up”. Then, 
looking about, he saw Buddha, and going up to him offered 
him hi.s daughter. Buddha refused her, and by way of 
explanation quoted the stanza (No. VI) about his earlier 
attitude towards Mara’s three daughters, in the exact form 
as it stands at the beginning of the Magandij’asutta in 
the Sutta Nipata (PTS. ed., v. 835, p. 1G3). On hearing 
it, Magandiya’s daughter, deeply offended with Buddha’s 
rude description of her as “ a fill of urine and excrements ” 
conceived a violent hatred to him, and resolved to compass 
his destruction, but her parents, becoming converts to 
Buddha, adopted the life of a pravrajaka, entrusting their 
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daughter to tlie “junior Magandika Tlie latter, taking 
lier to Kosainhi, married her to king Udena, who made 
her his chief wife. Of Anupama's subsequent revenge on 
Buddha, the Pali recension knows nothing. 

Of the two recen.sions, the Sanskrit one agrees much 
more nearly with what survives of tlie story in our 
fragment. While the Filli recension gives only one 
(Xo. II) of the four stanzas which are quoted by 
Wagandiya’s wife, our fragment contains remains of all 
the four stanzas as given in the Sanskrit recension of the 
Divyavadana. The beginning (ruktasya) of the first 
stanza is on 1. 4 of the obverse of frag. III. Tlie end of 
the second iKidoiii for Idrsarh pcd) is on 1. 2 

of the reverse. The beginning of the third {rakto iiaro 
hhavati hi gadf/adasvaro) is on 1. 3, and the beginning of 
the fourth (rakto naro bha°) on 1. 5 of the reverse. 
Particularly striking is the mention in our fragment 
(rev. 1. 2) of the incident of the sound of clearing the 
throat {utkasanakihda), whieli was heard between the 
third and fourth stanzas, exactly as it is related in 
the Divyavadana recension (p. 517, 11. 25, 26), while the 
Pali recension makes no mention of it whatsoever. On 
the other hand, the word arakrda in our fragment 
(obv. 1. 5) agrees more nearly with the Pali avakaddhita 
than with the San.skrit padato gatCi of the Divyavadana. 

Also the name Magandiya, as our fragment has it, agrees 
with the Pali recension rather than with the Divyavadana, 
which has Ilakandika. The latter would seem to he 
intended for a metronymic from Makandika,^ while the 
former seem clear!}’ to imply a reference to the Magandiya 
sect, as to which see Professor Rhys Davids’ Dialogties of 
the Buddha, p. 220 (SBB., vol. ii), and which is much more 
probable. 

^ There is, liowever, in it also somethinj^ reminiscent of the comic 
story in the Katha^aritsagara (ed. Tawney), vol. i, p. 102, of the ascetic 
in the city of Makandika. 
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As regards the stanzas (Xos. VI, VII, VIII) which 
contain Buddlia’s conversation witli Magandij’a, and 
whicli form the contents of the Magandiya‘=^iitta in the 
Sutta Nipata, the evidence, unfortunateh’, is ratlier 
indistinct owing to tlie mutilations in our fragments. 
The stanza (Xo. VI) about Mara's daugliters is in tlie 
Pali recension (loc. cit., vol. i, p. 202; vol. iii, p. 199) 
identical with the Sutta Xipata verse 835, while in the 
Divyavadana recension {ante, p. 726), though the same 
in substance, it is rather different in detail. Magandiya’s 
reply is much mutilated in our fragment IV, ohv. 1. 4, 
still it seems to have been substantially identical with 
the Sutta Xipata verse 836, though differing in detail, 
while the Div3-avad7uia version of it (Xo. VII) has onij' 
a very faint resemblance, and in the Pfdi recension it is 
absent altogether. Buddlia's rejoinder in three .stanzas 
(Xo. VIII), also, is altogether absent in the Pali 
recension ; but in our fragment IV there seems to be an 
indication that something like it did exist in the frag- 
mentary Sanskrit recension of our manuscript. For at 
the end of the obverse, 1. 3, we have the mutilated woi'd 
urthopa, which probabh' should be completed artitopdda, 
jjroduction of meaning, explanation.” The surviving 
context saj’s : ” Then the Blessed One, on that .subject, 
on that topic, [gave] another explanation.’’ It ma\- be 
suggested that this “ other explanation ’ was some slale- 
ment (now lost) cijuivalent to those three stanzas of the 
UiN'yavadana, though more concise, because the missing 
portion of the folio is too small to admit three stanzas. 
Moreover, this In^pothetical statement must have come in 
between verses 835 and 836, not after verse 836 as in the 
recension of the DivvAvadana. In the latter the sequence 
is as follows: (a) Buddha’s refusal of IMagandi va’s 
daughter, and its justification bj' reference to his earlier- 
treatment of Mara’s daughters (stanza VI), corresponding 
to verse 835 of the Sutta Xipata ; (6) Magandi\-a’s reply 
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(stanza YII), corresponding to verse 836 ; (e) Buddha's 
rejoinder in three stanzas (VIII), tiie contents of wliich 
virtually express the sentiments contained in verses 
837-47 ; accordingly the latter verses are omitted. The 
sequence in the mutilated recension, preserved in our 
fragments, may be suggested to he as follows : (a) 

Buddha’s refusal, and justification, corresponding to verse 

835, but missing in fragment IV, obv. 1. 2 ; {b) his 

further explanation {aiiya arthopCida^, corresponding 
prohablv to Divyavadana's ((.T, indicated in fragment IV, 
obv. 1. 3 ; (e) Magandiya’s reph', corre.sponding to verse 

836, partly preserved in obv. ]. 4 ; (d) Buddha's rejoinder, 
and exposition, identical with verses 837-47, which are 
omitted in the Div 3 'rivadana. This evidence, such as it 
is, gives one the impression that the introductorv' pro.se 
narrative about Vagandiv'a is the Sanskrit translator's 
own composition, and is of veiy earh" date ; further, that 
the recension of that narrative which we have in the 
Divv'avadaua, is derived from that translator’s composition, 
but with a somewliat altered sequence of its parts in 
order to suit the omission of the verses 837-47. 

G. On the fifth fragment there are the remains of 
a prose narrative introduction referring to a conversation 
between Mrgasiras.a parivrajaka, and Gautama (Buddha). 
The onl\' Vrgasiras who appears to be known to Buddhist 
tradition is a Thera, of whom two verses {sloka) are 
included in the Theragatha, viz. verses 181-2 (in the 
PTS. edition, p. 24). iJharmapala, in his commentaiy on 
the I’lieragatha, the Paramattha IlipanI, explains that 
Mrgasiras was a bi-rihiiian of Kosala, who had his name 
from being born under the homoiymous naksatra. 
Becoming tired of dome.stic life, he turned a parivrajaka, 
and made his living ly the practice of the skull-spell ; 
that is, b\' ])rofessing to be able to tell the character of 
the rebirth of a dead person b}' tapping the latter's skull 
with his nails. Hearing about Buddha's activities, he 
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went to call on him, and told him of his divining power. 
They had a conversation on tlieir respective “.skill ’ 
(nifttlLd). Buddha demonstrated to him the futility of 
his skill bv asking him to exercise it on the skull of 
a deceased bhiksu. Of course he failed to do so, and 
Buddha tellino- him that he knew he would fail, Mrgasiras 
asked him how that was : and on Buddlia telling him 
that the reason was his knowing that the bhiksu was an 
arhat and as such not subject any longer to being reborn, 
Mrgasiras acknowledged the superiority of Buddha's 
knowledge, and consented to join his order. 

I suppose there cannot be much doubt that the narrative 
of our fragment and that of Dhannnapala’s commentary 
refer to the same Mrgasiras. And the further fact that 
both Mrgasiras’ verses 181-2 in the Theragatha and the 
verses 846-61 which constitute the tenth sutta, the 
Purabheda-sutta, in the Sutta Nipata (PTS. ed.,pp. 166-8), 
are slokas, may be taken as rendering it probable that 
the narrative in our fifth fragment is the introduction to 
the tenth varga or the above-mentioned Purabheda-sutta. 
In that case our fifth fragment follows immediately upon 
the other four fragments, which contain the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth vargas ; and we have thus fragments 
of five consecutive folios of a Sanskrit version of the 
Sutta Nipata. 

* Dhamma[«la's commentar_v on the Theragatha is not yet published. 
The above given ab.stract is itself founded on an abstract by iirs. Rhys 
Davids in her Translation of the Theragatha, The Psalms of the Early 
Buddhists, vol. ii, p. 138. 
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XIX 

A NEPALESE VAJRA 

By L. DE la YALLEE POUSSIX and F. ^Y. THOMAS 

rjpHE three texts deciphered below appear on a vajra, 
the property of Mr. G. D. Sofoulis of Shanghai, 
a photograph of which lias been lent to the Egyptian 
and Oriental Societj- of Manchester by Mr. F. Evan.s. 

According to the description received the vajra is 
37 inches long and from 1 j to 2 inches wide. It weighs 
about 5 lb. The blade is made of steel, which is 281 inches 
long and is pointed and sharpened on both sides. The 
inscriptions and the handle are made of pure Chinese or 
Indian gold and with twenty-four pieces of red and blue 
stones (corals and others), some of which are lost. 

Texts I and II, front and back, contain five lines. 
Text III, at the end of the handle, written on both faces, 
contains eight lines. The inscriptions are in the old 
Nepalese script, and their chief interest lies in the old 
form of the characters, several of which are wanting in 
Biihler's and Bendall’s tables. 

A vajra is an instrument of protection against evil or 
“ angry ” deities ; it must be provided with mantras and 
mystical syllables {lirim, etc.), which are not wanting in 
this piece, and with invocations to Buddhas and pro- 
tectors of every description. 

TEXT 
I. Front 

I ] om vajratlksna dulikhachedaprajhaihilnamurtaye ^ 
juanakhl] (2) ya vagisvara arapacan[a]ya te namah j] 
om he he tisthati H (3) bandha bandha dharaya dharaya 
virundha'^ virundha yajha da(4)tta unina mani svaha [1 um 
masora''* maseri^ (5) ahe'* pari.'Sa ye ham|] • • • hum vam hoH 

* Perhaps duhkliacchfda". - The first firundha is doubtful. 

^ ? ? ■* aheia ? 
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II. Back 

om sarvanak>!iti’;xvyrikarai.n syfilia j om tan* tu ‘ tare tuf;^)re 
sv: ilia 11 um pisaei ixarni.ui-iabai'i sat'vajvai’apra'amai.ii (3) 
svahtl I , om vajfapaui hum um iillambaradhara vajfapadlni 
hum pbat | , om yamautaka hum iihat j , om (o) hrlh hrih 
viki'tanana hum phat |] 

III. End of the Handle 

(a) om (b) Jibm 

[omnamassamamahudilhrinam 
llamas samantadharmanain " 

namas sa.mauta?a_ iighaua.iti/'' om sitatapatra ^ 

om vimale om 'Uiikare um 

ausii'a vaji'a uti.u^a caknivarti 

sarvalaitkikablupya ])ra tiyantramfilakamiah l)aii- 

dliataiii tadataiu kilatain vfi 
lua.iuuj 

h i to yena kena eit krtam tat 

sahantu eliimla cliinda ,clii nda viri vivi miri mara 

mara lu'im hum hum hum 

hum hum hum hum phat i)hat 

phatll om M’lmahi'ikfdaya hum plpatH um h'lh mahfdtrdaya 

'asaua-upakai’inl 

pascimakrdo yaiii idaiu ratna- 

trayaya apakariiy vi. Ipnitijua in smanasi dada 

idam diDtam khakluikbrihi_ 

mara mara mara srhua ’ itrbna 

bauilha H haiia 3 dalia 3 da. caiiam nkata mfiraya hum 

phat I 1 um ludi’aya ya.maya 

va.rui.iaya kuveraya i>auriya 

agnaye nai.rrtuyaj vayavc* prthivlsuryacaiidra- 

lirahmayamama 

ta ya] santisvapnayataiii kt ] um suprati-^ th.itavajraya 

svulia 11 

■ There is little (loiil)t that we have to lead hin; Dm tih'i: lure. 

~ fUtarma ii>l ni = 

" The space ^eeins sliort for three aksaras. 

■* sitOtapatn-'i 

^ Perliaps fjrhun \ cf. dadtl. 
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IXTERPRETATIOX 

Te.rt I . — Tlie two first lines = Xainasamgiti, v. 27 
(ed. Minaev, p. 140). A-ra-j)a-ca-na is the mystic name 
of the five heaven!}’ Tathagatas. Om, he. iim, ham. vtun, 
ho are ni 3 'stical syllable.s of invocation. Maso'ra . . . 
are obscure. iA/nff/zn do bind ! dharu i/a .' do bear! are 
common in sucli texts. 

Text II . — Invocation to Tara. '■ who explains all con- 
stellations.’ Invocation to the female Ogress with leaf- 
garments, who heals all fevers. Invocation to Vajrapani 
with blue o'arment, to the Destroyer of the Death-god. to 
Distorted-face. 

l\\'d III . — Homage to all Buddlias. to all Laws, to all 
Churches. Invocation to the Ooddess of the White 
L^mbrella. Mantras and my.stic .syllables to incite this 
goddess)?) to bind, to strike, to kill enemies. Homage 
to Mahakala (=.'siva) protector of the Law; may he 
destroy the enemies of the Law. Invocation to the 
familiar gods Indra. Varuna ... to tlie Karth-Sun-Moon 
. , . Homage to this well-established vajra. 
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THE CHINESE NUMERALS AND THEIR NOTATIONAL 

SYSTEMS 

PART II 
Bv L. C. HOPKINS 

tliis Part we attack the series of the Xoriiial 
Numerals, too'ether with those characters which 
have been singled out, as homophones of more elaborate 
structure, to serve as Accountants' or Bankers' alternative 
forms, less liable to fraudulent alteration. 


One, — i 

There can be very few characters in the Chinese 
dictionary, besides those for the first three numerals, 
that have never varied in appearance from tlie beginning. 
But — ~ erJi, and 3 sun liave never changed. As 

they were in the days of Noe, or his Oriental contem- 
poraries, so they remain to-day, short lengths of one, two, 
or three horizontal lines, representing probably primitive 
notches on wood or bamboo, or perliaps. as we have already 
.seen suggested, pieces of those materials u.sed as tallies and 
counters. 

There would be notliing more to say ujion this token, 
and we might pass on to the next numeral, were it not 
that it has been provided already in ancient times with 
two other repre.sentative symbols in i and g i. It 
must appear strange that the simplest and perhaps the 
oldest of all Chinese cluiractei's sliould have two alternative 
forms. not simpler ones, for tliat would have been impossible, 
but ampler and more elaborate, yet so it is. 

But in calling them “alternative forms ” of “ i, let me 
make clear what is meant. Neither of these forms was 
composed in the first instance to be the written counter- 
part of the syllable i, one. Thej' served as the graphic 
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tokens of quite other words, words lia\ ing the same sound 
as (, one, but of different and unrelated meanings to the 
latter. 

The first of these charactei's is cited by the SJnio Weu 
dictionary as an "• ancient form ’ of i, one, and appears in 
the Lesser Seal shape as . Outside the Shiio Trcu's 
pages there exi.sts almost no evidence of such a form, 
none of first-class authorit\- that is, from bronzes or the 
Honan bones, and only about two examples are quoted in 
such works as the Liu ii/cu T inig 7^ ^ ^ and tlie 
Kuu'inj Chin Shih YUn Fu Never- 

theless, we need not believe that H.su Shen, the author of 
the Shuo Wen, who.se good faith is establi.shed. though 
his judgment cannot always be accepted, invented his 
example. I su.spcct that i may be a mere variant of 
though the former is usually said to be a phonetic 
compound of i. TTiis last M’ord has the meaning of 
‘•aiming at”, imaged originally as an arrow with a thread 
attached, .so that a bird so hit could be retrieved. It is 
thus used both in tlie Bool- of Odes and, metaphorically, in 
the Buoli of History. And tiiat such a practice did exist, 
certain forms on the Bronzes, and also on the Honaii bones, 
seem clearly to show. We find there an arrow depicted 
with what is evidently meant to represent a thread un- 
winding from the shaft. Thus we have on H. TG9, 

and ^ in c/L/(, jihea-sant, which occurs repeatedly in 
the Yin Hsu Shu Ch i of Lo CTien-yti, e.g. cli. 2, p. 11. 
The difficulty is to reconcile the modern form of i, to 
aim at, with the modern form which should result, mutatis 
mutandis, from the above-named components, and have 
given some such figure as ^ or But such hypo- 

thetical modern forms more nearly resemble ^ /, the 
barbarous neighbours of the ancient Chinese (a character 
really of quite other origin), than they resemble, or can 
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be made to account for, our character In short, the 

form of this latter ill agrees with its best-known meaning. 
For the character has another meaning, the only one 
mentioned hj’ the Shuo Wen, namely a peg or perch, and 
it is such an object that the >S7a(o Wen de.scribes the 
character as depicting. Possibly in the main Hsii is 
correct, though his analysis of the .strokes and their 
sio'niticanee is unconvincincr. 

The second alternative form of — i.s J i. This is 
a well-accredited character, occurring witli the sense of 
“ one ’ or “once ”, both in the Odes and the Li Chi, if we 
may accept their present te.xts as authentic. 

No one surely would ever gue.ss the contours of its 
pictographic youth from the wrinkled ruin of its ultimate 
senescence. But the history of the character is, on the 
whole, clear. It is the outline of a lidded vase, on the 
bodj' of which is added the character chi, good luck. 
Among the many revelations of the Honan bone inscrip- 
tiou.s, we have a perfect drawing of such a lidded vase, or 
H ]lu, in a fragment illustrated byLoChen-yti in his Yin 


Hsu Shu Cli'i, ch. 5, p. 5, where it appears as 


Now if we look tip the character § i in the Shuo II en. 
we find a most unsatisfactory explanation. It is (or it 
seems to be) one of those explanations that explain 
nothing, and e.specially throws no light upon the real 
meaning of this word i, Avhich was thus betokened by 
a vase bearing the sign for good luck upon it. The 
definition in the text is $ g ^ chuan i yeh, that is, 
” g i is chuan i.” Now to one trying to learn what 
a certain word means, it is but a stony response to his 
appeal for intellectual nourishment to oti'er him a phrase 
of which that very word forms half. If a Chinese, 
ignorant of the meaning of the word “ buff”, referred to 
a dictionary and found it explained by the words “ buti- 
coloured ”, he too might nurse a grievance. 
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However, tlie jdirase ^|I wliicli is also written 
. is a well-known one, and means "sole, exclusive, 
absolute ", It is therefore an illustration only of the 
borrounl or .secondary sense of J i, not of its orie'inal 
meaning. Yet there was another sense which must have 
heeii, and we know indeed was, familiar to Hsii Slieii, and 
h\' which we can account for the form of the character. 
This sense is " pent up. concentrated, condensed and is 
paralleled by our own colloquial metaphor "bottled up”. 
Yow we can see why the tigure of a covered vase or jar 
was taken as the basis of this character. \\’hy the 
addition of the chai-acter chi, good luck, was made, is 
a more difficult point. It opens up more than one curious 
and interesting imiuiry, but they are beyond the scope of 
this paper. 

Two, H erh 

This character, like the last, has never varied. Like the 
last also, there are alternative forms. Of these, the Sltuo 
Wen calls (a) “kio-wcn” form. So long ago as the 
thirteenth century, Tai T'ung, the author of the Liu Situ 
Ku, had disputed the statement. “ In my opinion,” he 
say.s under the character — i, cannot be older than 
— , and besides, the construction with ha.s no point.” 
Later Chinese authorities, however, have shown that 
Hsu Shell, in u.sing the expres.sion Jcic 'iven, ancient 

form, may have meant an ancient form, one of those 
which native archseologists have styled t ^ ^ ^ ha 
iveti cli i tza, unu.sual or aberrant characters. And it is 
perfectly true that however far we go back in Chinese 
epigraphy, we shall find examples not merely of variants 
of one type, but occasionally^ of actual variations in type. 
Moreover, what clo.ses di.scu.ssion is that I have had the 
good fortune to find in unmistakable shape, in my own 
collection of Honan bones, an instance of this ku \cca 
scription, in the character on H. 757. 
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The second alternative form is ^ crh. It needs but 
little attention. The word involved, the word behind the 
character, is nothing but a special application of the word 
erli, two, double, or .second. It is used both in the Odes 
and the Boole of History in the senses of seconding, 
supporting, or backing, and in the dissimilar sense of 
division into two, double in aim, or doubtful, that is “ of 
two minds ”. As for the character itself, it is a compound 
of ^ plus ^ pei, a shell. This element was jirobably 
added to suo-gest the sense of “ value, resources”, for. however 
it came about, the shell was in ancient China the recognized 
symbol for wealth, and the organs of wealth, money, or 
commodities. The “shell” is therefore here a pure ideograph 
and symbol, serving to contribute only a generalized idea, 
without the phonetic implications it would have if standing 
alone as an independent character and word-sign. 

Three, H 

This is the last of the series of numeral signs that have 
never changed. 

As Avith One and Two, the Shuo Wen gives us an 
ancient variant form which may, I think, be accepted, 
though no example can be cited from early Bronzes, nor, 
so far, from the Bones. 

There is also for this numeral an alternative and 
borrowed form , Avhose origin would not be guessed 
from this much sophisticated Aersion. The latter is the 
modern accountants’ full and formal mode of Avriting the 
figure 3, but is itself a contraction of given by 

Kanghsi as the ku wen of the modern character ^ , 
variously pronounced slwn, ts'an, ts'eii, and san. This 

alleged ku xven represents an older A, the shape in 
Avhich ^ slien appears in the Lin Blue Ku ^ 
and Liu Shu CIteng 0 ^ ^ JE of the thirteenth 
century. So far it is plain sailing, for the three circles 
JRAS. 1916. 4S 
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in the upper part are tlie old s 3 'nibol for lising, stars, and 
the lower part is san, three. "We .shall see the bearing of 
that in a moment. But the form we have been tracing 
is reall\' a b^’-form, and not the main ti’pe of the character. 
This i.s in modern writing ^ shen, in the Sliuo Wen's 

Lesser Weal it is and in three of the best attested 


and best executed ancient examples from Bronzes it 


presents the variants 




And it is now 


we want a pabeographic Sherlock Holmes to discover for 
us wh\" this strange and complex shape has been chosen 
to write sJien, the Chinese name for a group of stars, 
approximateh' our constellation of Oiion. 

The SIluo Wen has no doubts. The character, it writes, 
is from hsin'j, stars, and ^ chin as phonetic. This may 
be the true account, and I should not criticize any one 
who accepted jt as enough. But for my part I have 
long had the feeling that, though plausible, it is hardly 
satisfactory or adequate. I am about to examine the 
question, and to propose what I had supposed to be an 
entirelv’ novel solution, but which since I reached it I find 
has been previous!}’ stated by that distinguished scholar 
Tuan Yii-ts’ai S 3E 1**^ edition of the Shno Wen, 

s.v. shell. But I will give my own reasons in my own 
words. 

If we scrutinize the Lesser Seal shape of the character, 



shell, we find the lower part consists of 



Lesser Seal of chen, which the Shuo Wen analyses as 
a compound of ^ shall with A jsii as phonetic. The 
meaning of this compound character chen is defined 
as “ thick hair ”, and a pas.sage is quoted from tlie Odes 
in illustration, M ia f chen fa jii yiin, which Legge, 
following the Chinese commentators, translates, “Her black 
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{sic) hair in masses like clouds.” But the text of the 
Odes, as we have them, does not write but ^ chen. 
And except this, there exists in Cliinese literature no other 
instance of the use of as an independent character. At 
any rate Kanghsi cites none at all. Yet it is a common 
element in composition, as a phonetic. It looks as if Hsti 
Shen, the author of the Shuo Wen, being in presence of 
a form the true significance of which was unknown to 
him, assigned a sense to it out of his internal consciousness, 
as I fear he has done in a good many otlier cases. 

What has seemed to me a more likely origin for as 
a character suggested itself partly from the fact tliat 
^ shen, which it helps to compose, corresponds to our 
constellation of Orion, and partly that the older shapes of 
the component require but little modification to become 
a ti’ue though uncompleted outline of the Orion star-group. 
This will appear from the two figures that follow. The 
first is an outline of Orion with the names of the stars 
involved. The second is my suggested original figure of 
"S* chSn. 



Fig. 1. 



One point of criticism that may be raised at once is that 
the three stars of the Belt are not correctly represented 
in Fig. 2 as a collinear group, but as three parallel lines, 
meeting the outline, it is true, if produced, at the same 
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angle as the Belt does. Pos.sibly tliis was not always so. 
In any case the three lines may well have been considered 
appropriate to suggest the Tliree Stars, perhaps also the 
name of the whole constellation, if sJion or son rather 
than shen were nearer the ancient sound. 

So far my own notes. I add the pith of Tuan Yti- 
ts’ai’s note under ^ shen. Quoting from chapter 27 of 
Ssu-ma Ch ien’s U i><forical Mtinoirs the words, “Shen is 
the White Tiger. The Three Stars in a straight line are 
the Steel-yard,” Tuan comments, for ^ represents the 
Three Stars, and what is outside [viz. the Lesser Seal 

element '^] represents the boundarj^ outline ^ 

chen yA.” 

Four, H ssH 

The Lesser Seal is a form already occurring in the 
fourth of the Stone Drums. 

With Four we reach the point of transition from those 
numeral signs that in both senses tell their own tale, to 
those that need an interpreter ; from those that are what 
they seem, to those that are not what they seem to be, 
nor mean what they seem to say ; in fact, from self- 
explaining signs, to composite characters borrowed for 
their homophonetic value. But though in a general way 
this is known to be so, it is not always possible to decide 
the original graphic significance of the borrowed character, 
nor to isolate that precise U'ord, or unit of the spoken 
language (being a body of sound vitalized bj^ an inhering 
sense), to suggest and represent which the original character 
was designed. This is particularly difficult in the case of 
the .symbol gg ssw, earh^ forms of which differ consider- 
ably, as may be seen below. Are these all variants of one 
type, or have we to do with two types ? I am inclined to 
think there is only one. 

Here are various recorded early examples from bronzes 
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and old coins, and one, the first, found in the SJtuo Wen, 
^Yhere it is called a^ or the leu icea, or ancient form. 

@ cm 

Xo. 1 is probably a late Chou dynasty form, and is 
confirmed by a square-footed pu coin, illustrated in the 
Hsii Ch'iian Hui ^ jll. Section jQ Yuan, p. 5, by the 
form 'fp. Of the same date seem to be Xos. 2 and 3, 
a single example of each of which has been recorded. 
They are obviously very nearly related to (J]) the Lesser 
Seal, and the modern form, but have in one case one, and 
in the other two, extra .strokes. Xos. 4 and 5 are found 
on certain coins of the IMing Knife series, and should 
perhaps be considered as crudely written variants of 
Xo. 1. X o. G is also from coins of the city of Lin Tzit in 
Shantung Province,^ and is a simpler version of the 
modern character. It persisted at any rate into the Early 
Han dynasty, for we can see numerous examples on the 
wooden slips excavated by Stein, and illustrated in 
Chavanne.s’ monumental work." I cannot fix a more 
precise date for any of the.se variants than “ somewhere in 
the Chou dynasty ”, B.c. 1122-255. 

What is certain is that, on the Honan bones invariably, 
and on the early Bronzes with only the two exceptions 
afforded by Xos. 2 and 3 of the variants above .shown, the 
numeral four is denoted by four parallel liorizontal 
strokes. We may affirm, then, with little ri.sk of being 
contradicted by future discoveries, that the sign 0 ssu 
was unknown as a symbol for four previously to the 
middle of the Chou dynasty. 

What, we must now ask, is the graphic significance 
of the chai-acter 0 1 W hat did its earliest shape 
represent ? Tliis is a question I have put to m 3 "self now 

^ See the plate in Mr. RamNilen's paper on “ The Ancient Coins of 
Lin Tzu ", in the ^^ninisnidfic Chrotnrh\ ser. iv, vol. xv. 

“ See e.g. on No. 4o, plate lii, Dociuntnts Chinoia decouverts par Aiu'el 
Stein, 
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for many years, without reaching a satisfactor}’ answer. 
Three explanations liave been proposed. One is tliat of 
tlie Shuo Tre?i, which may he called tlie official or received 
account. It is expressed in the words “ ^ ^ W , 

hsiang ssa fin chih lising, a picture (or symbol) of four 
quarters ”. The commentators have to explain the explana- 
tion. They say the rectangular outline is the four quarters, 
and the contained lines ) ( represent “ division ”. This is 
absurd. If j’ou divide 4 by any number, the quotient 
is not, at any rate, 4. Moreover, would an}^ people already 
having = to denote the numeral, abandon that simple and 
self-evident sign for an elaborate and muddling svnibol of 
a square containing two curved lines which they might 
either read as “eight” or, ex hypotliesi, as “division” ? 
I trow not. 

Terrien de Lacouperie put forward a solution that was 
at least on the right lines, inasmuch as it was a search for 
a homophonous character. But I am unable to concur in 
his choice. He held in the essay previously referred to,^ 
that “ the sign for four in its oldest shape is most likely 
an alteration of a character now written fee, ‘ regula- 
tion of affairs.’ ” The character he refers to (radical 
No. 341 of the S/ino iren) i.s in the Les.ser Seal written 

; its real sound is uncertain, and is variously described 
as fsl or Icing. Lacouperie must have had in view, 
I imagine, a form 0 cited by the Lin Skn T’ung from 
the Van T’ai Pei or Stele of the Cloudy Terrace, but 
under the character pg sstf., and he must then have equated 
this variant of ssn, four, with the form 'tse, regulation 
of affairs”. 

But when Lacouperie wrote there was no evidence that 
this alleged character yp ever had an independent 
existence. It occurred only in conipo.sition, and was in 
fact not a character at all, but an analytic inference, or. 


* The Old Xiimeral-s, etc., p. 21, n. 55. 
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to borrow a phrase from the folklorists, a “projection” of 
lexicographical “ group-thinking 

A third solution was suggested h^’ my late friend 
Dr. F. H. Chalfant, in his fascinating work Early Chinese 
Writing, plate xxix. He there expressed his opinion that 
the Chinese numeral forms from 4 to 9 inclusive were 4, 5, 
6, 7, 8, and 9 lines united. I am unable to accept such 
a view for anj- of these. In the case of 4 he supposes 
an original |||| “gradually connected in cursory stjde ’ . 
It is perhaps the least uidikely of the whole group. 

We must, then, admit a total, if provisional, ignorance 
of the pictographic origiii of [3 ssu. 

Coming to the alternative or accountants’ character for 
four, we find ^ ssu in use. Thi.s word ssu- appears to 
mean “to display”, “to set” or “lay out”, but various other 
senses (or perhaps other words) are found thus written. 
The significance of the character qua character is obscure. 
It consists of two elements, neither of them phonetic, one 
being ch'ang, long, and the other yv, a writing 
pen, in the modern version, ^ tai, to overtake, in the 
Lesser Seal. But evidence that the tvord was thus written 
before the Ts'in dynasty seems wanting. 

It was the complex and darkling nature of this 
character that attracted the favourable regard of fastidious 
accountants to whom the simple and the the obvious are 
unpleasing. 

Five, icu 

The prototype of the modern character 5S. ti diagonal 
cross confined above and below by horizontal lines, thus, 
3? . It thus singularly resembles our Roman numeral 
X. All other early Chinese form.s. e.g. X, X, ix. and 
are contractions or modifications of this, with the 
very doubtful exception of one instance of which is 
cited from a bronze, but probably does not stand for 5 at 
all. Perhaps it would be prudent to leave a loophole for 
myself hy saying that what I call the hour-glass variant 
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2 may eventually prove to be even older than the ^ 
form, though it must be added that on the Honan bones — 
our most ancient original documents — 5 is always written 
X or X, and never X oi' 2- ^Vith regard to the live 
parallel diagonal strokes given above, exactly similar 
symbols occur on tlie Bones, in most cases followed by 
the character 0 jUt, sun or day. It seemed natural, 
therefore, to read the two signs as H 'it'?*- five days 
or the fifth day. Further analogous combinations occurred 
witli f and ^ as the first member. These then seemed 
to be tg U s»a- Jih, four days, and ^ B san jilt, three 
daj's. It was odd, however, that nowhere else on these 
inscriptions were 3, 4, and 5 thus written. But Lo Chen- 
yti, in his Yin ifbU Shu Ch i K'ao Shih 
p. 26, gives his rea.sons for thinking that tliese several 
groups of diagonal parallel strokes are all early forms of 
yung, only found in the expression 0 
which is used in tlie Booh of History as tlie supplementary 
or off day of a sacriHcial festival. 

But whichever of the old shapes we may hold to be 
the most primitive, it is clearly ba.sed essentially on two 
diagonal lines, whether straight or curved, crossing one 
another, and the rpiestion we have to meet is, why should 
such a design have been chosen to represent the numeral 
five. 

Tai Thing, the author of the Lin Shu Ku, writing at 
the close of the Sung dynasty, answered this question as 
follows: “From One to Four [numerals are written] by 
aggregation of strokes ; above that number this method is 
insufficient, and Five being the half of the numeral series 
iWt. ^ shu chill pan), a stroke from the left and 
a stroke from the right were made to cut each other cross- 

is as the si„^n of the lesser integer Oj' hsiao ch’eny). 
At the present day country folk in weighing thinfs, and 
carpenters in taking measurements, when they reach the 
half of the series [viz. Five], make a cross-notch thus, X.” 
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But if ^ is the older form this explanation will not 
do, as it leaves out of account the upper and lower 
boundart- lines. 

Lacouperie, in the essay alreadt’ referred to (p. 21, 
n. 55), thought that the sign for five was adapted 
from grass cut ". But icu and ai or i are not 

homophones and never were, .so that one of them could 
not have been borrowed to write the other. 

The following is an attempted explanation of the 
normal form 2L icu, anciently X> based on one of 

Wu Ta-ch'eng's researches in Tza Shuo ^ |J^, or Characters 
Explained. 

There has always been a word icti (mutatis mutandis 
in the difierent dialects), meaning ''cross” or “across”. 
“ thwart ” or “ athwart This word is now written ^ 
U’U in such expressions as ^ chlao U'U, crossed, or 
^ K U'U Icuan, crossed liorizontally. Here ip, which 
was originally the tigure of a pestle, is ‘‘borrowed” to 
write the word “crossed”, because it tvas a convenient 
homophone. 

Now Wu Ta-ch'eng in his Tcil Shuo, p. 14, gives his 
explanation of anotlier word hu. He first quotes from 
an old seal an iii.scriptioii in old cliaracters, which in 
modern script would run, as he tliinks, ^ 5 

Hn-yanij-tu tso ssu-ina, or Left Controller of the Horse 
of Hu-yang-tu. Tlie first character is written ^5- This 
cliaracter, but in the form 5j{§, is given in the Shuo ThfUi 
as meaning "cheval de frise”. \Vu Ta-ch'eng quotes from 
the CIlou Li the phrase ^ lp| $ she jii hu 

Isui ch'ung. whicli Biot, vol. i, p. 115, translates, ‘‘ ils 
placent les barrieres et les doubles barrieres. ’ (Wang 
Yiin 2 ^ in his edition of the >S7iUO Wen remarks that 
whether singly as hu, or doubly as pi-hu, both expressions 
mean “ cheval de frise”.) Wu Ta-ch'eng remarks that 5 
“exactly represents two ends crossing each other”, and 
again, “ two cross-pieces.” The same author in this note 
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further suggests tliat U'U was the original scription in 
the above passage, and he considers that in the several 
phrases now written rtnt ckia, !§■ H ivu. 

and chill U'U, all the syllables written ■■ihoidd 

have been and gives his reasons. He also adds the 
following observation : ^ S. ^ ^ ik Sk "S 

^ M ^ ^ ^ Han li v:ii tza Uo v:u ku kai wn icei 
tcu erh wu tza fei i, “When the modern -writing of the 
Han changed the numeral into then the\" changed 
5 [in the characters of the above three phrases] into 
and the old character hu [in some dialects trit] 
became obsolete.” 

This statement of Wu Ta-cli'eng M-ill be seen to imply 
(1) that there was once an old character ^ hu, -which has 
become first and then ; (2) that the original shape 
of the character wu, five, was two pieces of wood 
crossed diagonally. 

Such w’as my own belief, and here I might have 
stopped, having shown reasons for tracing the character 
5 n'li, five, to a picture of a chevul de /rise or some 
similar arrangement of twisted -wood, such as a hurdle. 

But it will be noticed that Wu Ta-ch eng meution.s in 
the above pas.sage that 2 changed into X. He 

certainly cannot mean that the latter character did not 
exist before Han dynasty- times, as will at once be seen 
by consulting another work of his, the Shuo Wen Ku 
Chou Fu nit Im Ifi- There we find an ancient 

variant of ^ v:u (cited from the well-known Mao Kung 
Ting, or Caldron of Duke ilao), which is thus written 
^ ; another from the Stone Drums, in combination, 
another, also in combination, g. Hence I think, on the 
evidence of the bronze inscriptions alone, we must have 
concluded that a fuller form of %cu was § , which 
would give g as the oldest form of the hurdle or chevul 
de p'dic, and hence the most primitive scription of the 
numeral jive. 
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And here I ought really to pass on to the next numeral. 

For what I desire to add does not concern the 
numerals at all. But having reached a discoveiy of 
a curious kind, I trust the natural instincts of a pioneer 
may be pardoned if I now proceed to publish it as an 
excursion by the way. 

1. There is in the Sliuo IFtoi, under its 374th radical, 


A cho, a character written in the Lesser Seal 


Hsri 


Slien states that it is pronounced •'•like , probably 

in his time su, and that it is the name of a beast. Wu 
Ta-cheng in the Appendix to his Shiio Wen Ku Chou Pu> 

p. 14, gives two forms, the first of which is composed, 

he says, of ^ cho, plus JL xcii, plus ■§■ yu. He thinks it 
is an ancient form of the Shuo Iren’s character given 

above. Note that this involves the equation of ^ with 
U'U. 

2. There appears as a place-name on the Honan bones 
a remarkable character. It fills space equal to that 
occupied by two or three ordinary characters. I have at 
least ten examples and Lo Chen-yii has others. It is thus 

■written and would strictly answer, as Lo transcribes 


it, to a modern But there can be no doubt that it 

m 

corresponds to the character ju.st quoted frcm Wu Ta- 
ch’eng’s Appendix. If it does, we have in the lower part 
of it an older form of ^ u n, which now appears as 
a wine-vase, g" yu. with a curious top, possibly meant for 
a wickerwork handle. The vessel is shown both in the 
compound character above, and once alone, in Lo's Yin 

Hsii Shu Ch'i, ch. 6, p. 39, as This form, then, I hold 


to be a verj’ early phase of the character ^ icu. Above 
it, as the upper element, is the profile outline of some 
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animal. Xow hi, deer, i.s often written ^ on the 

Bones, agreeing, except for the liorns, with the upper 
half of this new character from tlie Bones. The lower 
part of III, deer, and of the upper element of the new 
character, i.s perverted (or pervertible) into the character 
There remains the head ^ . It wants veiy little 
alteration to turn this into B. We should then have 

B 

^ as the modern form of our tall compound of the Bones. 

a 

But (3) S ^ M ffl I' lin-wii, ijiuin cJi’i yeh is the 
definition of the character ^ hti, vase, given in the Shiio 
Wen. This is usually taken to mean “ a round vessel of 
K’un-wu ” ; and K'un-wu is said to have been a semi- 
legendary personage, who first made pottery. But Wang 
Ytin one of the latest editors of tlie Shiio IBeji, is 

not satisfied with this explanation, and makes two sentences 
of the words, thus, “ K'un-wu ; a round vessel.” He says 
that K'un-icu i.s another name for hn, vase, but that he 
is ignorant where the term came from. In support, he 
quotes a recent writer A c/tin-jeii), a certain Chen 
^ in a book called the Hdiuo Hai Ch’ang 

j]' I# ‘‘a writes, M ^ ^ 4n ® K'v.n-v:n jm jii Jiu, 
“ Kiin-ti-ii are not as good as hu,'’ but, adds AVang-Ylin, 
“ I do not know the allusion.'’ 

My suggestion i.s, accordingly, that S, written thus 

vertically (as Hsii Shen wrote his explanatory text, under 
the Lesser Seal character of each entry word in the 
original), i.s the erroneous transcription in modern form 

of the ^ character, which, as we saw, he said was 

'■ pronounced like % hsieli ”, but which, according to the 
Tut Yiin Dictionary, was also pronounced tvu (or nyu) or 
yii. It must not be forgotten that Hsu Shen wrote 
everything but his entry characters (and any old forms 
he cited) in the current writing of his time, the Han li 
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Thus he might Avell haA’e written 


meaning 


the single M’ord Jisieli (or uut), and his editors might easily 
have supposed he had w ritten, or meant to have written, 
the two words k'un-v:ii. 

Assuming, then, that in his definition of § hu he 
actually wrote Jisieli (or irii), what did he mean by tliat ( 
On the Bones this character is always found as a place- 
name, and I suggest that tlie true definition of hu, vase, 
was really, “The round ware of Hsieh (or Wu).” 

Six, - 5 ^ Hu 

The Lesser Seal form ^ is so like the alleged ku wen 
sliape of 03 ssu, four, that it ditfers only by the little 
stroke at the top. Wang Ylin, in liis edition of the Shuo 
Wen, under the 402nd radical, ta, great, says that the 
Lesser Seal form of ^ liu, six, first appears in a weight 
of Wang Maug tlie L^surper, tlie Han scholars desiring to 
avoid confusion with yp, the chou wen form of ta. 

The more ancient forms of this numeral are fairlj^ 
numerous. Lo Chen-yii {Yin Hsil Shu Ch’i Kao Shih, 
p. 16) cites -yj', Yf', A, and from Ids collection of 
Bones, and I can add (), -ff-, and 7 I from mine. 

I think there is no cause to doubt that Terrien de 
Lacouperie was right iu his guess as to the ancient figure 
for six, thus illustrated above. He says (Oid Kumerals, 
etc., p. 21, 11 . 55), “for six it [viz. the sign for si.r] was 
the primitive character for ‘ mushroom now fixed into 
^ lok by the addition of the determinative 4^ ‘a sprout’.” 

The Shuo ^Yen defines the former character bj" two 
synonyms, ^ chilu Hu and Q ti hsin, both 
referring to mushrooms b is an exact homophone of 
and is said to consi.st of 'f' ch'e plus 7 ^; Hu. The SItuo 

Wen gives the chou wen form of as which Tuan 
Yii-ts’ai in his edition considers as “ depicting their shapes 
^ See Bretschneider*s Dotanicon Sinicuni, vol. ii, pp. 87-8. 
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growing in quantities All would be well with these 
explanations, which indicate some ideal form hut for 
the upper \(/ , which seems an integral part rather than an 
addition, and, if so, is not accounted for. None the less, 
on the whole I have long been a convert to Lacouperie’s 
theory. 

The alternative form ^ lu or Im represents a word 
meaning a high plateau or tableland, and is composed of 
[5 , the combining form of foio, a mound, plus ^ lu, 
apparently meaning full of clods. It serves well as an 
accountant’s safeguard. 

Seven ts’i or ch’i 

This figure ^ has a strange history. The Lesser Seal 
is and the Stone Classics in Three Scripts (H ^ 

San TziL Skill Ching) preserve the following variations 
of that scription, and -t^. 

Wu Ta-ch’eng in his Shtio Wen Ku Chou Pu cites the 
following forms for the numei’al ts’i, and the Japanese 
ChoyoJioIcu Ji Kan cites them from him without comment. 
They are "'p', and These, it should be noted, 
are all from old coins, and until Lo Chen-yti’s work had 
appeared had been accepted as variants of ts’i, seven. 
The latter author, however, had now better tell his own 
tale. He writes (YHSKKS., p. 16) : — 

“+■ The ancient forms of ^ t’si are all written +. 
none are identical with the Seal form In the 

inscriptions on ancient bronzes the character seven is 
extremely rare. But on the reverses of the Small Pointed- 
foot 2 m coins, the numeral seven is always written -p, 
exactly the same as in the oracular sentences ( ^ pu 

tzu, this is Lo’s invariable term for the inscriptions on the 
Honan bones). So itcontinuedstraightonto the inscriptions 
of Han times, where we find in the H Fen -yin ting, 

+ 

Caldron of Fen-yin, the characters -p. The Sun o- scholars 
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erroneously read these as “ erh shih, twenty’. Tlie 
Grand Secretary, Yuan Yuan, fell into the same error in 
transcribing the inscription on the ^ ^ Ta Kuan 

t’ung hu, Bronze Yase of Ta Kuan. In the oracular 
sentences, wherever ten occurs it i.s written | (so it is on 
the Small Pointed-foot pu coins: original annotation by 
Lo) ; wherever seven occurs it is written -f-, quite 
unmistakably. The Han writers, however, wrote -f- for 
ten (usually | on ancient Irconzes : Lo's note), and -f- for 
seven, distinguishing between the two by the relative 
length of the cross-stroke. Governor ^Yu Ta-ch’eng 
inserts in his Shuo Wen Ku Ckoxi Pn the forms 

and from ancient coins, and treats them as seven, 
thus mistaking nine for seven.” ^ 

In the main, I gladly accept Lo’s opinion, with reserva- 
tion as to certain details. To Lo belongs the credit of 
finding an explanation of the apparent total absence of the 
word seven from the Honan bone inscriptions, and of 
reducing the numeral fen therein from a seeming duality 
of -f- and I to the upright .simplicity of the latter symbol. 
I would here call attention to an observation by Chavannes 
on p. 22 of his Documents Chinois decouverts par Aurel 
Stein. He there observes, “ On remarquera la graphie du 
mot -b qui, a I’epoque des Han, ne se distingue du 
caractere + que par la plus grande largeur du trait 
horizontal par rapport au trait vertical.” 

But I am obliged to take exception to two points in the 
above note of Lo Chen-yii. In the first place, I do not 
think the statement that on the Small Pointed-foot 
coins seven is always written will bear scrutiny. 
I have made a careful examination of this series in the 
Ku Ch’iian Hui, and I agree wdth its editor that -f- often 
stands for ten. I will cite three examples. In vol. iii, 
section % 5, p. 3, we have -pf, )(,>!. and viz., as the 

^ I have copied these four forms from the original shapes in the M’ork 
named, 2iid ed., because they are printed sliglitlv differently by Lo. 
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editor transcribes, 7, 8, 9, and 10. In vol. iv, section 7, 
p. 2, we have and -p, viz. 7, 9, and 10. In vol. iv, 

•section X 6, pp. 14-15, we have a complete series, with 
and += standing for 7, 8, 9, and 10. 

Moreover, I believe mv’ collection contains two instances 
where does repre.sent teti. One is an isolated couplet, 
+ . Owing to an apparent want of context, certaint}' is 
not possible, but it seems to stand for eleven. The other 

(H. 714) is a verv clearlv cut If this is not -p JL $ 

w? 

sltUi tvit, lao, fifteen victims, vvhat is it ? 

Lo’s statement of the case, then, appears just a little too 
sweeping. It is true for, say, 95 per cent of the -f' found 
on the Bones, but there seems to be a miserable remnant 
Avhere the cross stands for ten. 

The second point where I must differ from Lo Chen-yii 
lies in his criticism that Wu Ta-cheng has “ mistaken ” 
the trident forms for seven, whereas they ought to be nine. 
Lo’s OAvn collection appears to contain no examples of this 
type. I have four in mine, JC, ^ , and follo^Yed 
in each case by ^ ipieh, moon. But it is hard to make 
sure of the equation as between 7 and 9. On the Avhole, 
I believe that wherever the short arms are not curved the 
form is seven, where they are curved probably nine. 

As to the pictographic origin of this character, I can 
make no suggestion. 1 incline to think, hoAvever, that 
the trident t^’pe is the older. 

The alternative accountants’ character is m isi. 
Except as used for seven, it is very rare, apparently one 
of the phonetic compound cla.ss, based on TK intL, wood, 
and tsi for the phonetic. Kanghsi cites the Kuang 
Ytin Dictionary of the eleventh century as stating that it 
is a vulgar scription of ^ ts i, varnish. Kanghsi then 
quotes from a work called the K’ai Shun Tu gfj lU or 
l^ioneer s Cliurt, that there is a brook to the west of 
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Ch’ang-an (otherwise Hsi-an-fu, the capital of Shensi) 
known as the 2's'i Ch’ii ^ Finally, a passage from 
the Shan Hai Ching is extracted to the effect that “on 
the Kang Mountains the 's'i-mti grows abundantlj’”. 

Bretschneider in liis Botanicon Sinicum, vol. ii, p. 339, 
may have referred to this passage when he wrote of 
Tsi mu, a tree mentioned in the Sltan hai king ”, 
that he had not found this term. Perhaps his ^ should 
be ^ 

Eight, /V 

The writing of this numeral has remained essentially 
the same as far back as we can trace it. The Lesser Seal 
is j(. In the Stone Classics in Three Scripts we have 
two slightly varied forms, 75 on the early 

bronzes and on the Honan bones the earliest shapes are 

X, A>)C> X- 

This very ancient and hopelessly simple character is 
S 3 unmetrical and probablj- sj’mbolieal. It seems to have 
as its artistic objective something split into two. Perhaps 
in primitive times it represented the same \cord that is 
now indicated b^^ ^l) pa, to break, split, divide, used 
bj’’ accountants as its alternative form. This was first 
thus used bj^ Hsii shih, who, as I am informed by 

Professor Giles, is the Elder Hsu, or ^ Hsii Hsiian, 
A.D. 916-991. 

Kanghsi under the entiy j^i] has the following important 
note, which Lacouperie translated imperfecth’ in the paper 
already referred to, p. 23. It should, however, run, “ In 
the inscriptions of the Ts’in d^’iiasty, only — i, “ erh, 
and H san are altered. From and including fg ssu, four, 
upwards, thej^ still emplojed the original characters. 
Mr. Hsii was the first to add IJ)) ^>a [as a numeral]. The 
modern, fulh’ altered series from 1 to 1 0 [our ‘ alternative 
forms ’] has not the antiijuitv^ of the Ts in dj-nasty. ’ 

What we can sa\" of these alternative forms, however, 
JKAS. 1916. 49 
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is that the T ang dynasty documents, e.g. Nos. 969 and 
970, reproduced in Chavannes’ Documents Chinois 
decouverts jmr Aurel Stein, plates xxxiii and xxxiv, 
furnish examples of them all. 

Nine, % chiic 

The Lesser Seal form is but when we regard the 
earlier and rather chameleon-like variations of the old 
bronzes and the Honan bones, we see that they all appear, 
in a stylized and linear manner, to represent the hand 
and bent arm. The following are the main variants : 

and *^. These are from 

the Bronzes. 

From the Bones we have: 

j "hg j and ^ . Let us note that in the early Han 
period, first century B.c., we find such shapes as ^ and 
7^ still in use.'- 

(For certain dubious shapes see what has been said 
under Seven.) 

Lacouperie thought that the old form of nine “ was an 
alteration of ^ cJiiu [he calls it /tUi], ‘ ancient ’ ”. It is 
possible, but the early fdrms of the latter character are 
obscure. 

On the whole I incline to the conjecture that a more 
likely explanation is that % was a very early mode of 
writing what is now written chiu, a homophone, 
meaning among other things “ to control ” , “ regulate 

The alternative or accountants’ character is JX- chiu, 
apparently the name of a sort of quartz. 

Ten, -F shih 

The Lesser Seal is but on the older bronzes we find 
the forms | and f , of which the first is a stylized con- 
traction of the second. 

‘ See Chavannes, ul/i supra. Nos. 71 and 93, plates 4 and 5. 
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On the Honan bones, however, we have already seen 
that Lo Chen-yti lays it down that ten is always (I should 
say nearly always) written with a straight vertical stroke, 
thus |. Except in special cases, the enumeration of things 
more in number than 10 and less than 20 can be shown 

either vertically, as _J_ = eleven, ^ = fifteen, ^ = sixteen, 

or horizontally, as ^ = fifteen. The special exception is 
in the dating of months, where there operates a temporary 
gravitation of two or three characters into an apparently 

integral group. Thus is shili yueh, the tenth month. 
But this may also be written |(] or [)|. The elesmnth 
month may be or of. The twelfth month is found 
written fg, or 7(|, or >f, or y. And we also find an 
intercalary month, called the thirteenth, written ^ or 
I have verified all these examples cited by Lo. 

Assuming that of these three variants |, and the 
latter is the oldest, for the first two would easily flow 
from the third in practice, but the third, being more 
difficult to write, is most unlikely to be a derivative of 
either the first or the second, what can be the explanation 
of such a sign to express the numeral ten ? 

I believe the clue to be followed is furnished by this 
spindle-shaped sign. I interpret this as an outline of 
a leaf. The term for a leaf is yeh, now written ^ . This 
word, though normally in all modern dialects, except the 
Annamese, commencing Avith the semi-vowel y, or the 
vowel i, still preserves an older pronunciation in the sound 
s/ie (Pekinese) or shij) (Cantonese), retained in the name 
of She hsicn ^ 0, a District of Honan. 

In the rhymes of the Odes, -f- shih, ten, ^ yeh, leaf, 
and shih, to collect, are all included in the entering 
tone of Tuan Yu-ts’ai's seventh category. They were not 
only rhymes, but homophones, all having the approximate 
sound ski}? or she/), and the picture of a single leaf would 
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consequently have suggested itself as a natural form to 
represent ten, a word having in Chinese the same sound, 
though etymologically (it may be) quite unrelated. 

The alternative or accountants’ form is ^ shih, to 
collect, pick up, a character evidently of the suggestive 
compound class, for neither of its halves supplies the 
sound, so that we must regard it as intended to suggest 
the action of the verb, the closing ho) of the hand 
skoit) over some object. 

It seems quite possible tliat the true and original sense 
of -p shih, ten, and shih, to pick up, are identical, and 
that ten in Chinese was a mere noun of multitude, and 
meant a handful. If so, we have really one word written 
in two ways, one of much later date than the other. 

We have now examined the notation of the Chinese 
numerals from one to ten. There remains a short 
supplementary list in the characters for tiveniy, thirty, 
forty, a hundred, a tho^isand, and te7i thousand. 

The signs for the first three of these differ from all 
others by consisting of a single complex to represent in 
each case two words. Thus, '{J' stands really and originally 
for erh-shih, “two-tens,” and so with jf) for san-sltUi, 
thirty, and -rnl ssu-shih, forty. Why, then, are these 
three dissyllabic words spelt in Kanghsi's Dictionary 
(under the radical -f-) as if they were monosyllables, 
thus, yii-shaj) = yap — 20, ^ ^ sih-hop = sop 

= 30, and % if. sin-lnp = sap =40 (I use the less 
corrupted and more illuminating Cantonese sounds) ? 

It is because, owing to the elision of the initial sibilant 
of shop, ten, in each case, the respective combinations of 
i-’ap = 20, SUM or sa-’ap = 30, and ssd-’ap = 40, have 
become welded together, with hardly any further change, 
into three single syllables. But in truth these are merely 
vulgar colloquial corruptions, and may in this paper be 
ignored. 
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Twenty, -tJ- erh shih 

Notice the junction of the two -f* tens at the foot. We 
shall see that this is no innovation, but appears in the 
oldest forms of thirty and forty also. Such a union 
would he natural if iny supposition that -f- ten was 
originally the picture of a leaf is correct. For then 
a spray of two, three, or four leaves would logically 
represent the numerals 20, 30, and 40. 

The Lesser Seal form is practically the same, -y-, and 
this shape goes back unexpectedly far, for in my collection 
of bones (H. 433) we have ^ = 27, and M = 24. We meet 
it again in the earlj^ part of the Han dynasty ; see, for 
instance. Nos. 63 and 92 of the Stein documents, 
plates iii and v. 

A still simpler construction occurs in (J , which is 
sometimes found on old bronzes (see Wu Shih-fen’s Chiin 
Ku Lxi Chin Win vol. viii, p. 57, and 

vol. ix, p. 48), and on the Honan bones (see Lo Chen-yti’s 
Tin HsiX Shxi Ch’i lx 1^ ^ ''ol- ii, P- 19, and vol. iii, 

p. 23). But a more common ancient variant found on the 
Bronzes, but not yet, I think, detected on the Bones, seems 
to support my theory of the leaf, and to explain also 
how I and have both flowed from the same contour. 

This variant is ti or tj or V , which point, I hold, to 
a primitive which first became stylized into V, and 
was then either more cavalierly altered to Xf , or gradually 
reduced to two simple straight strokes, IJ. 

There have existed also as early as the Ts'in dynasty, 
and later, in the Stone Classics of T’ang times, the forms 
■(f- for 20 and -HI for 30. 

Thirty, {jf san shih 

The Lesser Seal is written +}t. The Stein documents of 
early Han date show tti" (see Nos. 68 and 93 

on plates iii and v). 
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On the eai'ly bronzes we find the forms Ifl, Ql, \Ji^, 
and while IJj is the sole variant on the Honan bones 
(see the Yin Hsu Shu C/ii, vol. i, p. 35). These all appear 
to point back to, or to be reconcilable with, an archaic 
pictogram of a spray of three leaves, ^ . And I may 
observe parenthetically that from this same pictogram of 
a spray of three leaves was derived, I am convinced, the 
character shih, a generation, the oldest forms of which 
are virtually identical with the old forms of the numeral 
30. Why this should be so is not clear to me, unless it 
could be shown that the etymological sense of this word 
shih is spray or shoot. 

Forty, # ssu shih 

This character is not given in the Shuo "Wen, but in the 
Stein documents it occurs, practically as above (see, for 
instance. Nos. 41, 71, and 95 on plates iv and v). These 
examples are of early Han times. 

On the bronzes the forms HU and liV are found, and on 
the Honan bones we find the same two variants in the 
Yin Hsii Shu Ch’i, 4'8 and 2'27. These modes of writing 
20, 30. and 40 are always employed, as Lo Chen-yti points 
out,^ on the bones for numerals between 20 and 50. 
Thus, /lU is erh shih jen, 20 men ; ^ is erh shih %ou, 25 ; 
^ is ssu shih i, 41 ; and is ssu shih pa, 48. 

Hundred, "g pe 

A beginner at Chinese would, if asked, analyse this 
character as made up of — i, one, and ^ pe, white, for the 
phonetic. It is difficult to disbelieve such an account of 
it. But it is not the one given bj' the author of the Shuo 
Wen. The analysis in that work seems much less 
natural, but like other unsatisfactoiy statements therein 
must not be hastily dismissed. 

‘ See his Tin Hsu Shu Ch'i K'ao Shih, p. 16. 
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There are in the Shuo Wen two of its radicals, 
Nos. 104 and 284, both of which in the modern shape 
would be represented in tlie same manner, as In 

practice, however, no confusion can exist, as one of the 
characters is never found alone. The Lesser Seal forms 
of these two are tzu^ (No. 104) and ^ pe (No. 284). 
Tlie latter means “wliite”, but it is not under this radical, 
but under ^ tzil, that we find the Lesser Seal phase of 

p^, hundred. This analysis has not passed unchallenged 
by later Chinese paleographers. Further, Hsii Shen 
added under pe an alleged ku wen form |§, apparently 
a combination of — i, one, and the full form of Q tzfv, self. 
A single example of this has been found elsewhere, and is 
cited in the Choyokaku Ji Kan, ch. xvii, p. 23. Now let 
us see how the “ documentary ” evidence stands. 

In the first place, there are many examples of the word 
hundred in the inscribed wooden slips of early Han date, 
excavated by Stein (see e.g. Nos. 68, 71, 79, 92, 93, 95, 
on plates iii, iv, and v of Documents Chinois decouverts par 
Aurel Stein), where we have "[J, , "g", '0', "g. 

These are all plainly — i, one, plus ^ pi, white. 

Going back to the evidence of the ancient bronzes, it is 
strange to find only three examples in Wu Ta-ch'eng's 
Shuo Wen Ku Chou Pu, and These seem rather 

to support the Shuo Wen. But neither Wu nor the 
Choyokaku Ji Kan cite any examples from the bronze 
known as the Yii Ting, ,j^. The inscription on this 
will be seen in facsimile in the Chan Ku Lu Chin Wen, 
vol. ix, p. 33, and is remarkable. Besides the coalesced 
combination viz. one passage, 

there occur the groups ^ ssii and ^ erh pe, in each 

case followed by A jen, men. These are, stroke for 
stroke, nothing but H ^ and .n S , seemingly “ four 
white ” (men) and “two white” (men), but are of course 
used to express the homophone pe, hundreds, and Wu 
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Shih-fen so transcribes them in the modern version 
supplied by him. There seems no escape from the 
conclusion, then, that it was a matter of indifference at 
that date whether the word hundred was written with the 
homophonous characters for " white ”, or with the special 
character ^ or ^ devoted to this numeral. A curious 
variant found on some ancient bronzes has two horizontal 
strokes above, thus ^ and but they do not represent 
JT. erlb, as might at first be supposed. This same variant 
occurs in two slightly differing versions, on a fragment in 
my collection of bones, H. 742, thus, in one case, and 
0 in the other. But caution is advisable here, and it is 
possible that the first of these, at any rate, may stand 
for ^ erh 200 (see what Lo says below). 

Let us now turn to Lo Chen-yii’s entry on 
on p. 17 of his Yin Hsil Shu Ch’i K'ao Shik. Lo first 
cites the two forms ^ and from the plates of the first 
part of his work, and continues : “ In the oracular 
.sentences, in enumerations, one hundred is written as 
hundred m M-s m from and including two 
hundred, a line is added above pS, with which it i.s 
combined, thus; j;; "g erh pe, 200, is ^ (on p. 4 of chilan^), 
300 is g (on p. 31 of chilan 3), 500 is § (on p. 9 of 
chiian 7) ; so also on the old bronzes.” 

Can we discover the pictographic origin of eitlier 
g or ^ ? 

The only possible origin I can .suggest is connected with 
the character now’ written pe, in which I conjecture the 
element “ w’ood ” is a later addition. The meaning of 
is a tree of the cypress kind, perhaps the Thuja urhor-vitw, 
and the ancient form of ^ being Q or 0, may really be 
the curtailed sketch of a cone with its scaly surface and 
stalk abov’e, perhaps pointing back to some such earlier 
shape a.s Such an origin would serve to account for 
6,0, and ^ . 
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The alternative accountants’ form for Jinnclred is 
and is applied specially to a sum of a hundred cash, but 
it is also used as the head of a hundred soldiers. Obviously 
it is only pe, hundred, with a differentiative augment. It 
seems to appear first on Han d^masty seals. 

Thousand, ^ ts'ien or ch’ien 
The Lesser Seal is but in the rather later wooden 
slips of the Stein excavations, those I mean dating from 
the early part of the Han d\-nasty, say B.C. 100 to A.D. 1, 
the shape is nearly the same as the modern form, as we 
see in and 4^ (see Xos. 43a, 60, and 62 on 

plates i and iii of Chavannes' Documents Chinois, etc.). 

From an old seal of the same dynast}’, reproduced by 
^ ^ Shih-fen in his M ^ ^ Feng Xi K’ao 

Lio, vol. i, p. 45, we recover the nearest approach to the 
Lesser Seal type in the form Ts’ien in the older 

bronzes is written and 

On the Honan bones we find it reversed in ^ (H. 760 
and 773), and in ^ {Yin Hsil Shu Ck'i, ch. 6, p. 46), and 
normal in ^ (YHSC., ch. 8, p. 5). 

As Lo Chen-yii points out {Yin Hsii Shie Chi K'ao 

Shih, p. 17), when multiples of thousand are to be 

expressed, the numeral indicating the multiple is so 

written as to form a combined character with ^ ts’ien, 

and this both on bronzes and bones. Thus, on the Yti 

Ting (Chan Ku Lu Chin ^Yen, vol. ix, p. 42) the number 

3081 is written ^ . On the bones we have 3000 written 
til 

both ^ {Yin Hsil Shu Ch’i, ch. 6, p. 34) and ^ (ch, 6, 
p. 38), and in ch. 7, p. 15, occurs the complicated compound 
^ for 5000. I can propose no pictorial origin for ^ 
ts’ien. The alternative form is “ff, which follows the 
example of p)e in being applied to a thousand cash 
and to the head of a thousand troops. 
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Ten Thousand, ^ wan 

With this we enter tlie last stage of the numeral 
characters, the examination of which has been the aim of 
the present paper. But “ the sting is in the tail ”, and we 
shall feel the irritant point of it in our terminal study. 
Let us follow first the character backwards from its 
present shape. 

The Shuo Wen gives its Lesser Seal vmrsion as and 

defines it as ^ tU cft-’ung yeh, an insect, and states the 
composition thus : ^ ^ hsiang hsing ts’ung joii, 

“ a pictogram ; composed with jou.” 

Owing to the borrowing of this character at an early 
date to express a homophonous and very common word 
^van, ten thousand, we find large numbers of examples in 
early inscriptions on the bronzes, but the following are 

the essential variations of type : (1) (2) (3) 

(4) g, (5) 5, (6) |, (7) (8) |,(9) I , arranged 

purposely on a scale of diminishing complexity of the 
cross-piece in the lower part, for a reason that will appear. 
They are taken from Wu Ta-eh’eng’s Shuo Wen Ku Chon 
Pu, vol. ii, p. 87. 

When we turn to the Honan bones examples are by no 
means common. But I can quote from my owm collection 
(H.) and that in the British Museum (C.), the subjoined 

instances : ^ (H., cowrie B). Compare this with ^ 
(SWKCP., vol. ii, p. 87). ^ (H. 223 in combination). 

Compare with No. 5 above. 568 in comb.). Com- 
pare with ^ (SWKCP., vol. ii, p. 87). (H. 310 in 

comb.), ^ (C. 1994 in comb.). 

The succeeding four variants occur in combination with 
the radical shut, water, and compose a character cited 
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in Kanghsi from the Stone Drums, and said to be 
a scription of man. They are shown in the Yin Hsii 
Shu Ch’i Ka’o Shih, p. 9, and in chilan 2, p. 11, and ch. 5, 
p. 31, of the Yin Hsii Shu Ch’i, where they occur as place- 

names. They are ^.nd and it should be 

noticed that they are without the characteristic cross- 
piece of the bronze examples. They lead directly to the 
only form cited by Lo Ghen-yu under H wan, viz. 




This occurs as a place-name in his ch. 3, p. 30. 


But 


a closely similar form in my collection (H. 471) is 


and 


seems to occur as a numeral. 

And now two questions present themselves for solution. 
What is the graphic significance of this pictogram — as it 
evidently is ; what does it aim at representing ? And 
secondly, why is the thing thus represented selected to 
write the word xuan, meaning ten thousand ? 

On the first point let us hear what Lo Ch6n-yu has to 
say. He writes (YHSKKS., p. 17), after quoting the 
Sliuo Wexi’s entry that xcan as an insect, and that the 
character is composed with "Jj) jou (usually rendered 
“a beast’s footprints”), and is a pictogram: “It is not 
said U'hat insect, but in the oracular sentences, and on the 


ancient bronzes, the forms , etc., all depict a scorpion, 

hsieh, and are not ‘composed with jou’. On the 


bronzes sometimes written On the Stone Drums 

first appears as having lost its primitive shape. Tuan 


Yii-ts'ai writes (in his edition of the Shuo Tre?i-), ‘ com- 
posed with jou, a beast’s footprints, for this insect’s 
four feet (sic) resemble those of a beast,’ which is all 
based on the later shape of the character, — an explana- 
tion very wide of the truth.” So, then, Lo has no doubts 
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as to what the figure depicts. It is a scorpion ; and 
certainh' lie must he riglit, the curving tail especially 
betrays the vicious little arachnid. Presumably, then, 
u'ivn, ten thousand, having no other means of writino- 
itself, borrowed a homophone to do so, as happened in so 
many other cases. But here comes the difficulty, one that 
is fpiietly ignored by the native scholars. There is no 
trace of any such word for scorpion as vxin or man in the 
records of Chinese literature or the vocabularies of any 
existing dialect. The onlj* possible explanation seems to 
be that wan, or probably man, represents an obsolete word 
for a scorpion. This must, presumably, also be the view 
of the author of the Choyokaku Ji Kan. 

This excellent authority, under the entry ^ ch’ai, 

a scorpion, first cites .several examples alleged to be early 
instances of that character. The first of these, from the 
Pi ku t\t, is a striking pictogram, which I reproduce. 


(But there is no conte.xt in this or the Choyokaku Ji 


Kan’s succeeding example. The pictogram onay stand 
for ch’ai, but it might also be wan.) The author then 
goes on to cite a number of other forms, the first of 

which is ^ , and observes that this and the remaining 

examples were '‘borrowed” to write jH tvan, adding that 
we have here TB iU ia hsiny chih chia chieh, the 
“ borrowing of a shape By this, of course, is meant the 
borrowing of the character of a word with one sound, to 
write a word with another sound, hut tvith, the same 
sense. Hence the Japanese author must believe that wan 
had once the meaning of scorpion. 

I must not omit to mention another suggestion as to 
the origin of this character, which is tentatively put 
forward in the Lin Shu Ku. The author, Tai Thing, 
recalls the existence of the word m /«»> a bee, and 
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wonders whether wan was not perhaps the original 
scription of the word afterwards written ^ fan. And 
certainly a “ swarm of bees ” would be most appropriate 
to suggest a very high number such as ten thousand. 
But apart fi'om the discrepancy of the rhyme, and of the 
tone-series, between ican and fan. which do not agree in 
either point, it would be almost certain that a swarm 
would be symbolicallj’ suggested by the triplication of the 
character, as so often elsewhere in analogous cases. And 
a final, and it .seems to me a fatal, objection to this view, 
is the characteristic and vivid cuiding of the tail in the 
pictogram, wdiich does not suit for the bee, but to those 
who have seen how an angry scorpion behaves, is 
unmistakable. 

There remains an element in the character, which is 
written in its Lesser Seal development, but in most 
of the variants shown in the earlier bronzes appearing as 
jrO) 3—; • — ) ) — ) finally — . Lo Chen-yli seems to 

dispute this as a separate component, but I cannot quite 
concur with that view. Is it, I wonder, an attempt to 
represent the 8tintj in the tail sxunbolically. and rather 
superfluously ? At any rate, I can suggest no other 
explanation. 

The following interesting pa.s.sage is translated from 
a note in the Clioyohakn Ji Kan, under the character ^ 
imii, in illustration of a curvilinear version of a tiwastika 
found upon a Chinese tile of early Han date. It throws 
some, but not to myself enough, light on the problem why 
the Buddhist symbols swastika and sauirastiJM should 
have been introduced into Chine.se writing as synonyms 
of the word ivan, ten thousand : — 

From a Han dynasty tile. The -ifUJi of 
^ 7^ izil sun ch'u’n wan, ‘posterity in thousands and 
myriads,’ is thus written. The formation of the character 
is archaic (-^ "j^f ch’i ku), and without doubt this [tile] 
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must be an object of the Western Han dynasty date 
[b.c. 206 to A.D. 23], 

“ In the Fun I Mhvj I Tsi [published 

about A.D. 1151] we read: ‘-^4’ word ^ tvan in 
westei-n lands hsi yil). According to the Hua Yen 

Ching Yin I ^ IM ? ‘‘Sounds and Meanings of the 
Yatamsaka Sutra, is not i-eall}’ the word m- In the 
second j'ear of the regnal period dicing sliou of 

the Gi'eat Chou dynasty [viz. A.D. 693, in the reign 
of the Empress 'Wu Hou], the sovereign designed this 
character [ftf], placed it over the Imperial Portal, ^ H 
t’ien di n, and declared its sound to be xvan ^ .’ According 
to this explanation, ft seems to be considered a Chinese 
character (iii ]it Wt ft ^ il However, 

[the same work] also quotes from the Kao Tseng Chuan 
IS fW' or Record of famous Buddhist Priests, the 
following passage: ‘ Of the four rules for translating, the 
second is to translate the sounds without translating 
the characters, for example, [thus here printed ; [Ji 
sicastiJca is meant], in the Hua Yen Ching $ 
Yatamsaka Sutra. By this method, the word H wan is 
used to translate, but the structure of the character is 
still in Indian script {J^ ^ M i.’M ^ ^ 

“According to this explanation, we can tell that the 
character ft first appears in the chapter Siddha [of the 
^ ^ Fan Chang, ‘a syllabary in twelve parts attributed 
to Brahma,’ see Eitel’s Handbook of Buddhism, g. 126], 
We have been told that Buddhism entered China about 
the end of the Ts’in and beginning of the Han dynasties. 
Now, on the evidence of this tile, it is abundantly credible 
that at the height of the Han dynasty Buddhist works 
were already current. But if so, then the Empress Mm 
also received this as an existing character. The story 
that she invented the symbol ftj is altogether erroneous. 
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Later, also wi-itten Tims the author of the Choyokaku 

Ji Kan. 

From this last symbol, the f^icastika, I suppose "Tj, the 
vulgar scription of ^ uxin. to be derived. 

These notes have grown under my hand in such 
unexpected measure, that I can only hope they may not 
prove correspondingly tedious to the reader. 




XXI 

THE EIGHT IMMORTALS 


Bv W. PERCEVAL YETTS 

AXE of the subjects beloved of Chinese artists is 
a venerable figure in an attitude of profound reverie 
shown as part of a wild and romantic scene of forest, 
crag, and torrent. Sometimes below his rocky hermitage 
there stretches a plain with far-off shadowy outlines of 
ordinary mortal habitations, of which the faint remoteness 
suggests the gulf separating him from mundane cares and 
vanities. Looking at such a one, instinct tells us that he 
feels, to use the words of Shelley, “ as if his nature were 
resolved into the surrounding universe, or as if the 
surrounding universe were resolved into his being.” He 
belongs to a strange race, variously named by Western 
writers Fairies, Immortals, Genii, Rishi. And here maj' 
it be remarked in parenthesis that neither “ fairy ” nor 
“ immortal ” is a term that exactly fits them ; nor, indeed, 
does Arabic jinn or Sanskrit rishi. They are a race 
peculiarly Chinese and apart. Hence it would seem most 
appropriate to call them by their native name hsien, now 
commonly written j[lj, a pictogram representing perfectly 
the essence of their cult — the primitive contact of man 
with Nature tj'pified by the mountains. Hsien, therefore, 
they will be termed in these pages. 

The painter's motive in using this figure might be 
explained by desire to symbolize the untaimished thought 
and feeling of early Taoism — something near akin to 
that passionate love of Nature instinctive in the Chinese 
mind. Perhaps he seeks thus to convey a hint of the 
emotion that inspires his brush ; yet maybe he is conscious 
of no loftier purpose than to complete the scheme of 
composition. Whatever the reason, the frequent presence 
jRAs. 1916. 50 
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of this figure in landscape as an integral part of the 
picture is a characteristic and significant feature of a form 
of art adjudged the highest achievement of the national 
genius. 

Xotv, while hsien may be depicted without personal 
attributes merely as types of their kind, more often they 
appear as endowed with definite individuality. They are 
made recognizable by some distinguishing emblem (jmo 
pei ^ or peculiarity, so that the place of each in the 
legendary lore of Taoism can be identified. The number 
of hsien whose lives and exploits are recorded in the 
standard works on the subject reaches a formidable total ; 
but for the purposes of popular representation a com- 
paratively small throng of several score has been selected 
by common usage. ^ Among these latter the favourite and 
by far the most ubiquitous are the pa hsien /V lllj, so 
well known to Western students and collectors under the 
title of The Eight Immortals. The purpose of this 
article is to give the generally accepted tradition sur- 
rounding this group of eight as exemplified in the works 
of Chinese artists and craftsmen. To do so within the 
space of a few pages it seems best to combine the writer’s 
notes upon a large number of objects of art with extracts 
from some single widely known and representative book. 
Such a book is the Lieh hsien ciman M 1iU M- Its title 
is the same as that of a famous collection of short 
biographies attributed to the statesman, author, and 
magician Liu Hsiang - |bJ of the first century B.C. 

' Study of this still sufficiently numerous body in its relation to 
Chinese art has for many years pleasantly occupied the writer's leisure 
hours. What follows is a fragment of the results, publication of which 
has of necessity been postponed owing to the War. The exigencies of 
military service would have rendered revision of even this short article 
impossible but for the help of my friend Dr. Lionel Giles, who, though 
faced with similar difficulties, has kindly found time to make many 
valuable corrections. I wish also to acknowledge indebtedness to 
Mr. Chu Ch‘i with whose aid some time since in Peking the 

ti’anslation of Chinese texts was first made. 

“ See Giles, Biog. Diet., Xo. 1300. 
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The book translated here was compiled by a Taoist 
called Huan-clru jj probably towards the end of the 
Yuan period (a.D. 1206-1368). Unlike its older name- 
sake it is illustrated, the fifty-five hsien whose lives it 
contains being portrayed in a corresponding number of 
woodcuts. The quality of the illusti’ations suggests that 
they, like the text, were derived from different sources, 
for they are of unequal merit. Some show skill and 
imagination, while others are poor affairs. The text is 
carelessly put together ; many passages that can be traced 
to their origin are found to be misquoted or mutilated, 
and typographical errors are frequent. Perhaps these are 
sufficient reasons why it is not included among the 1,464 
works comprising the official canon ^ described by 
Wieger.i What is most important for our purpose is the 
fact that this Lieh hsien chuan seems to have provided 
a sort of handbook of Taoist mythology to which 
reproducers of such themes have turned for information. 
Its conv’enient size, small price, frequent editions, and 
many illustrations explain its popularity and wide 
circulation.- 

The names of The Eight Immortals, according to the 
generally accepted version, are as follows : Chung-li 
Cli'iian, Ho Hsien-ku, Chang Kuo, Lii Tung-pin, Han 
Hsiang Tzu, Ts‘ao Kuo-chiu, Li T ieh-kuai, and Lan Ts‘ai- 
ho. It should be mentioned, however, that one or two in 
the list are occasionally replaced by other hsien. 

Just when the Eight came first to be grouped together 
seems to be as great a mystery as the reason why these 
particular hsien should have been picked out for special 
honour. According to a passage quoted by Mayers, the 
tradition that establishes them as a definite unit is traceable 
to no higher antiquity than the Yuan period.® One of them, 

' Taoisme, vol. i. 

- A translation by Dr. Laloy of nearly all the first chiian was published 
in the Bulktin de 1’ Association amicale /ranco-chinoise, vol. v. Iso. 4, 1913. 

® Chinese Reader's Manual, pt. ii. No. 251. 
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Ts‘ao Kuo-chiu, is said to have lis'ed as late as the Suog. 
On the other hand, it seems certain that some vroup of 
pa Jisien ivas recognized at a much earlier date, for in the 
dictionary P'icnOcd lei pien there is mention 

of a T'ang book entitled A 111] i and besides, the famous 
“ Eight Immortals of the Wine Cup " 4* A fill belong 

to the same period. It is a fact that single members of 
the group were painted as earh' as the T'ang — -witness 
the masterly ninth century drawing of Lti Tung-pin 
reproduced in the first volume of d.i’s Asiatica, of -whieh 
the authors remark that the date of the picture warrants 
the supposition that here we have an actual authentic 
portrait. At the present' day it is rare to find representa- 
tions of our group that can be attributed beyond doubt to 
a period earlier than the Ming; certainly I liave never 
seen one. 


CHUNG-LI CH'iAX 



This lisien is generally bearded and corpulent, and is 
often shown half-naked. Artists do not as a rule attempt 
to reproduce all the curious phy.sical features attributed 
to him in the following biography. He is to be recognized 
by his distinctive emblem, a fan which maj' be one 
made of feathers, as in the accompanying woodcut, or one 
roughly quadrangular with rounded corners and concave 
edges, made from the leaf of the fan-palm. The latter 
type of fan is often combined with a fly-whisk fixed to 
its distal end. Occasionally he appears with a two-edged 
sword, the pao pei of his pupil Lit Tung-pin (see p, 789 ). 

Biography from Lieh hsien chuan, i, .34 seq. : — 
Chung-li Ch'uau was a native of Yen T'ai ^ 

In later life he assumed the name {minrj) of Chueh He 



CHUNC-LI Cri'UAN 


IFrom Lieh hsieii chiion.) 
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■was also known by the stj'le (tzii) of The Taoist Hermit 
ii? 'M, and by the pseudonyms (hao) The Philosopher 
Wang -yang I fir -dP and The Haster Yiin-fang 

m m ^ 

His father was one of the small princelings of the 
second rank and he ruled his lief from the town of 
Yun-chung g ijjd 

The birth of this sage was accompanied with strange 
phenomena in the shape of rays of light, scores of feet in 
length, whereat all those in attendance were much amazed. 

The babe had a high dome-like top to his head Ij| J[ , 
a massive brow ^ 0, large ears ^ elongated eyebrows, 
deep-set eyes, a prominent nose jft. a square-shaped 
mouth, a large jaw, and lips and cheeks the colour of 
cinnabar. His nipples were set far apart, and his arms 
were as long as those of a three-year-old child.- 

' Xow Ta-t‘ung Fu ^ ^ in Shansi. 

- Instances are numerous of distinguished persons exhibiting strange 
abnormalities at birth. The peculiarities credited to Lao Tzu, for 
example, make a formidable list. Obviously several of them refer to 
the aged appearance he presented when born. “ His hair was white ; 
his complexion yellow ; his ears long ; his e\’es large and wide 

(probably used for or |g); “his nose had a double 
lu'idge, and each ear three orifices ; he had a fine beard and a broad 
forehead ; his teeth had gaps between them ; and his mouth was square- 
shaped. The soles of his feet were inscribed with characters, three on 
one and five on the other, and the palm of each hand had ten & m 
H 5. ^ + 35: ■’ {Lieh hsitn chuan, i, 1 seq. ). Compare also 

the account of Lu Tung-piii (p. 790), and this passage from the book Shiii 
chinf/ chi 7 jlC ^ ^ “ Li T‘ai-po had a figure like a tortoise on the 

soles of his feet. On the breast of Confucius were inscribed the characters 
filj # and on that of Sakyamuiii a swastika.” 

The fact that several parallels to the above are to be found among the 
"Eighty Lesser Points of Beauty” 7\ “f" U pos.sessed by 
a Buddha perhaps points to an Indian influence in these Taoist tales. 
For instance: “A massive brow, round and full ^ 10 f®! 

thick and long B ^ ¥ ; a prominent nose ; arms 

reaching to the knees hands, feet, and breast marked 

witli lucky emblems ’ (seeDe Harlez, Vocalulaire 
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Day and night he never uttered a sound till he was 
seven days old, when, springing to his feet, he exclaimed : 

“ My feet have wandered in the purple palace of the 
hsien'- ^ /ij. 

My name is recorded in the capital of the Jade 
Emperor - H M ■” 

On reaching man's estate, he was given command of an 
expedition sent by the Han Emperor against the Tibetans ; 
but, having suffered defeat, he became a fugitive riding 
alone through wild and mountainous country. Lost in 
a dense forest, he came upon a foreign priest with unkempt 
locks hanging over his face and garments made of straw. 
The priest led the way for several li till they came within 
sight of a village. “This is the abode,” he said, “of 
The Master Tung-hua ^ who has attained Tuo.^ 

You can get a lodging here.” Then, making a bow, he 
departed. Chung-li Ch‘uan did not venture to knock on 
a door for fear of startling the villagers, but after some 
time he heard someone say, “This must be due to the 
blabbing of that blue-ejmd foreigner.” 

Bouddhique Sanscrit-Ckinois, p. 15 seq.). It might be as well to remark 
that in oriental iconography the term “ long ears " refers specially to 
the size of the lower part of the pinna. The Chinese have a proverb : 
“ Ears hanging to the shoulders, a most illustrious person.” 

* The celestial abode of good Taoists. “ ^ ed 7 ^ till ^ 
purple mansion is the same as ‘the palace of the Genii '."—Lockhart. 
Manual of Chinese Quotations, p. 471. 

- The supreme deity in the pantheon of later Taoism. 

* JE O'" ^ is an e.xpression often occurring in these 

biographies. It is also used in Buddhist literature for attainment to 
that most exalted plane of enlightenment which constitutes Buddha- 
hood. To quote Chuang Tzu, “ Tao is -without beginning and without 
end,” and hence it follows that those who become one with Tno attain 
immortality, in other words become hsien. This is no place to attempt 
a discussion of the meaning of Tao, even if there had been anything 
left unsaid by the many distinguished sinologues who have dealt with 
the subject. The reader is referred to the writings of Remusat. .Tulieii. 
Chalmers, atters, Legge, H. A. and L. (files, Balfour, Parker, .and 
De Groot. To indicate the elu.sive nature of Tno it is sufficient to 
quote the well-known words attributed to Lao Tzu himself: “Those 
who know about it do not speak, those who speak about it do not know. " 
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Then there appeared an aged man, clad in white deer- 
skins and leaning upon a blackthorn staff, who addressed 
him in a loud voice. Are j’ou not the Han General 
Chung-li Ch iiaii ? ” cried lie, and mTiv have you not 
found a lodging with the foreign priest ? ” Hearing these 
words Chung-li ChTtan M-as amazed, and recognized that 
this was no ordinary man. He rellected that having 
made his escape from deadlj' perils (lit. from the lairs of 
tigers and wolves 1^ JS i now was the time to direct 
his thoughts to the mysteries of immortalitj' (lit. ideas of 
the and crane - ^ 

^ This fabulous bird seems to be interchangeable with the phcenix. feny 

, both in pictures and literature. It combines the phi'sical character- 
istics of the pheasant and peacock. The luan is associated in Taoist loie 
withideasot immortality. It figures among the retinue of the mysterious 
fairj' queen Hsi Wang Mu W some accounts describe an 

azure luan as heralding her approach to the Emperor Wu Ti of the Han 
m K when she brought him the gift of seven magic peaches ot 

immortality. — Petillon, Allut^ions Liltiraires, pp. ITS, 510. See also 
H. A. Giles, Adversaria Sinica, i, p. 9 seq. Mei Fu ^ fg , one of 
the hsien, was carried up to heaven on the back of a luan. — Lieh hsien 
chuan, ii, p. 10. 

2 Regarded as the patriarch among birds, for according to popular 
tradition it lives to a fabulous age. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
the crane is associated with hiieii, and constantly makes its appearance 
m pictures with Taoist motives. Indeed, it is often called ][{j ^ . 
Tung Wang Rung J ^ and the God of Longevity ^ 
are seldom portrayed without one in attendance ; and a frequent theme 
is Wang Tzu-ch‘iao 2 ^ being earned heavenwards upon the 

back of a white crane. See also Lau Ts‘ai-ho (p. SOT). Feihaps the 
commonest representation of the crane in the class of picture we are 
considering shows the bird holding in its beak a rod or tally as, for 
example, it does in the accompanying woodcut of Chung-li Ch'iian. 
Such a combination is usually described by the phrase ^ 
which means “ Heaven lengthens the span of life An explanation of 
how it comes to have this meaning involves several classical allusions. 
In the first place a crane may be regarded as synonymous with heaven 
on account of this passage in the Ca7wn of Poetry : ^ ^ 

m ri3 n Then the idea of longevity conveyed by ^ is derived 

partly from the structure of the cliaracter itself, and partly from a well- 
known anecdote illustrating the endless life of hsiai. This little tale has 
several variations, but the one in the Ch^ou clvlh pi chi ft, ^ ¥ IB 
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And so his heart retui’ned to the contemplation of Tao. 
He earnestly begged for the secret of transcending mortal 
limitations from the old man, who thereupon imparted to 
him not only an infallible magic process for attaining 
longevity, but also the degree of heat required to produce 
the “ Philosopher’s Stone ” and the Green Dragon ^ 

method of sword-play.- As Chung-li 'Ch'uan was about 
to depart, having taken leave of the old man, he turned 
round for a last look at the village, and lo ! it had 
vanished. 

By and by he came across the Taoist adept Hua-yang 
and received from him a pinch of the Great 
Monad* 'ic 2i> ^ charm, and some of the spiidtual 
drug of immortality ft fj;. 

is expressed in as picturesque terms as any. Thus: “Once upon 
a time there were three ancient men met together, and someone 
asked of them how old thej' were. One replied : ‘My memory fails me 
in counting the years, but this 1 do remember, that in nu- youth I had 
duties to perform under the direction of P‘an Ku ^ ’ (A mythical 

being concerned in tiie creation of the world. See Mayers, Chinae 
Reader's Manuai, No. 5.58). “Another said: ‘Each time the sea ha.s 
turned into a mulberry orchard I have thrown down a slip of bamboo 
^ to mark the event, and now I have ten rooms full of these tallies.’ ” 
(The sea turned into a mulberry orchard is a metaphor for cataclysms vast 
enough to change the configuration of the world, and hence for mea.surele.ss 
epochs of time. Cf. Lieh hsien c?tuan, ii, 21.) “ The third said : ‘ My 

tutor ate one of the peaches of immortality ^ and threw the stone 
down to the foot of the K‘un-lun Mountains ^ ^ ’ (in other words, 
the peach came from the gardens of Hsi Wang Mu), ‘and now the tree 
that has .sprung from it is as tall as the mountain itself.”’ 

‘ The (ireen Dragon is one of the Four .Supernatural Creatures 
and is associated with the ea.stern quadrant of the vault of 
heaven. Perhaps here it has some astrological significance. 

- The two-edged sword ^|| still forms part of every Taoist magician's 
equipment. 

^ A sobriquet of the famous Taoi.st magician T‘ao Hung - ching 
m if:- See Mayers, Chinese Readers Manual, pt. i, No. 711, and 
Giles, Ploy. Diet., No. 1896. The fact that historically he lived a.d. 451-536 
in no way convicts the author of the Lieh hsien chuan of an anachronism ; 
for hsien, of course, are independent of time. 

^ A cosmogonical term alluding to the condition of all things as one. 
before the evolution of the Yin and the Yanrj, the interaction of which 
gave birth to the phenomena of nature.’’— Giles, Diet., No. .5341. 





HO HSTEX KU 


'From Lull h'-^icn chuan.) 
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Clmiig-ii Ch iian ^valKlerecl about in haphazai’d fashion 
till he reached the State of Lu ^ and dwelt for a while 
in the city of Tsou 0[). Later on he retired to the K'ung- 
fung Mountains," and took up his abode on the 

Bed - gold ^ ^ Peak, where the Four Grey -heads® 
pg had lived. There he found a jade casket containing 
the arcana of Taoism, and, having attained hsienship, 
departed this world. 


HO HSIEN-KU 

fnl fill 

Ho Hsien-ku is shown as a comely girl sometimes dressed 
in elaborate robes, but more often wearing over a simple 
garment the leafy cape and skirt affected by the Jisieii. 
A large ladle 51^ is her x-ecognized emblem. Its bowl, 
made of bamboo basketwork, is often filled with several 
objects associated with Taoist immortality, e.g., the magic 
fungus ^ ffl 2: Rtid peach ® ^ ; sprigs of bamboo and 


* In modern Sh.'intung. Famous as the birth-place of Confucius. 

- "In Kansuli." — Giles, Diet., Xo. (>j97. 

' Four tvoithies who. to escape tlie troublous times at the end of the 
third century E.C., retired to a hermit life. See Mayers, Cii'mcst Itearhr's 
.Vannal, pt. ii, Xo. S3. 

■* Tins, the most ubiquitous object in Chinese art, has received 
various botanical names. (See Bret.sehneider, Botanicuni Si/ncum, 
.Tourn. Chin. Br, H.A.S., vol. xxv, p. 40, and vol. xxix, p. 41S.) Its 
branche.s expand into flattened umbilicated extremities with scolloped 
edses. It is probably larg-ely becau.se of the resistance its wood-like 
substance offer.s to decay that it has been adopted as the emblem par 
fxrdkncr of immoitality. There are records of its supernatural qualities 
havimr been recognized as early as the third century B.c. (see Chavannes, 
Miim. Hist., vol. ii, p. 1T8 seq.), and to the present day it is sold by 
native apothecaries as a drug capable of prolonging life. 

® Anv representation of the magic peach is a covert allusion to that 
enigmatical tigure. Hsi Wang Mu, the Queen of Taoist Fairyland. 
See note, p. 779. Among the wonders of her mountain domain was the 
tree that bore but once in S.OK) years peaches the taste of which gave 
immortalit}'. 
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of pine ; and flowers of the narcissus - 7 jC j[lj . The 
place of the ladle may be taken by the more picturesque 
long-stalked lotus bloom ; and sometimes she liolds just 
a fly- whisk or the basket of wild fruit and herbs gathered 
for her mother. 


Biography from Lieh hsien cJiuan, ii, 32, 33 ; — 

Ho Hsien-ku was the daughter of Ho T ai jiij , of 
the town of Tseng-ch‘eng ^ ^ in the prefecture of 
Canton. 

At birth she had six long hairs on the crown of her 
head. When she was about 14 or 15 a di^'ine personage 
A appeared to her in a dream and instructed her 
to eat powdered mica® ^ in order that her body 

might become ethei’ealized and immune from death 
^ So she swallowed it, and also vowed 

to remain a virgin. 

Up hill and down dale she used to flit just like 
a creature with wings. Every day at dawn she sallied 
forth, to return at dusk, bringing back mountain fruits 
she had gathered for her mother. 

Later on by slow degrees she gave up taking ordinary 
food.^ 


^ Bamboo and pine, being evergreen, are emblems of longevity. 

“ The name the narcissus bears is sufficient reason wliy it should be 
included in tins category. 

For the meaning of 9 # see note by Dr. Laufer in T'otm(f Pao, 
vo]. xvi, p. 192. Perhaps a parallel may be found here between the 
alchemy of China and the West. Talc, a mineral often confused with 
mica, figures prominently in the writings of mediaeval alchemists, and 
as late as 1G70 it was advocated as a mysterious preservative of youth 
and beauty by the Apothecary in Ordinary to the English Royal 
Household. X. le Febure by name, in his Comj^hat Body of Chymistry, 
pt. ii. p. 106 seq. 

One of the first steps on the road to hsienship. Taoists are often 
said to have given up the ordinary diet of cereals. Some gradually 
reduce their food till they die of starvation. So emaciated is their 
condition that their bodies after death become mummified, and thus they 
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The Empress ^ dispatched a messenger to 

summon her to attend at the palace, but on the wa}' 
thither she disappeared.- 

In the clang lung period (about A.D. 707) she ascended 
on high in broad daylight,® and became a /isieu ^ 0 

In the ninth year of the Vien pao period (A.D. 750) 
Ho Hsien-ku reappeared, standing amidst rainbou' clouds 
over a shrine dedicated to Ma Ku Again, in the 

ta li period (about A.D. 772) she appeared in the flesh on 
the Hsiao-shih Totver j]» Ig at Canton. 

do actually attain a kind of corporeal immortality. Particulars of this 
aspect of Chinese eschatology are to be found in an article by the tvriter 
in JRAS. for July, 1911. 

■ The notorious tvonian who, through the possession of an extraordinary 
personality and a genius for intrigue, rose from obscurity to become the 
supreme ruler of China during the latter part of the seventh century. 
See Mayers, Chinese Header's Manual, pt. i, Xo. S62 ; and Giles. Bio/j. 
Diet., Xo. 2331. 

- i.e. Ho Hsien-ku eluded the envoy. Chinese legend abounds in 
instances of summonses to Court being sent to hermit sages and others 
wiio had cut themselves oflf from worldly aflairs. The recipients have 
almost invariabh^ shown a consistent contempt for mundane honours by 
refusing to comply, and imperial curiosity as to their reputed wisdom or 
powers of magic has remained unsatisfied. 

^ The actual period of the day or night when emancipation from 
earthly ties takes place and the final stage in becoming a lisim rs 
completed i.s considered in Taoist lore to have a determining influence 
upon the subsequent career of the hsien. See, for examjile, the following 
passage from the Chi hsien lu {jlj ^ • “ When (after death) the 

body remain.s like that of a living man, the condition i.s that of release 
from the flesh, shih chick P Ml when the legs do not become 
discoloured nor the skin wrinkled — that is shih chitli ; when the eyes 
remain bright and unsuiiken, in no respect differing from those of 
a living man — that is shih chieh : when resuscitation follows death — that 
is shih chii-h : nheii the cor(>se vanishes before it is encoftined, and when 
the hair falls oil’ before the mortal bodt' soars (to heaven) — both of tlieie 
are shih chieb. Most perfect is the release that takes place in broad 
davlight, but less complete is the release that occurs at midnight. 
When it takes jilace at dawn or at dusk, then the persons concerned are 
relegated to a terrestrial abode" (i.e. they will not reach the celestial 
paradi.se, hut remain in haunts of the hsien on earth, such as the K'un-lun 
Mountains ^ the Isles of the Blest z; j[lj llj , and the Five 
Sacred Hills ^ 
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CHANG KUO 


This member of the group is easily recognized by liis 
jmo pel, a curious object which to Western eyes resembles 
a diminutive golfer's bag containing two clubs. Actualh' 
it is a kind of musical instrument called a “ tish-drum ” 
Si ’ composed of a cylinder, often of bamboo, over one 
end of which is stretched a piece of prepared fish or snake 
skin. What look like two projecting golf clubs are the 
ends of long slips of bamboo used as castanets. They may 
be carried in his hand. Another attribute, distinctive 
of this hsien, is the white donkey upon whose back he 
rides. The a.ssociation existing between the two is so 
close that frequently when Chang Kuo is represented 
unmounted (his ass presumably being tucked away in his 
cap-box), a miniature image of the animal may be seen 
amid a curling wreath of vapour emitted from the open 
end of his drum, or from the mouth of the calabash that 
forms part of the outfit of every hdien. 

Biography from Lick hsien clmun, ii, 28 seq. : — 

Chang Kuo lived the life of a hermit on Mount 
Chung-t'iao 4* lU in Heng Chou jg, ‘ji ] , and used to 
wander, to and fro, between the River Fen and the 
Cliin ® ^ territory. 

He acquired the magic art of prolonging life ^ ^ 
It was his custom to ride a white ass, travelling 
tens of thousands of li a daj’^. Whenever he stopped to 
rest, he folded his donke}'- up, when it was no thicker 
than paper, and slipped it into his cap-box. Then as soon 

^ Corresponding to part of the modern prefecture of Ta-t‘ung Fu 
^ JlJ, in Shansi. 

- The chief river of Shansi. 

A state, winch ceased to exist about the middle of the fifth century 
II f'., comprising parts of the modern provinces of Shansi, Honan, and 
Cliihli. It IS still used as a literary name for Shansi 



CHANG KUO 


(From Lieh hsien chuan.) 
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as lie wished to ride again he S([uirted water from his 
month over it, and transformed it hack into a donkey. 

Tlie Emperors Tai Tsung ^ (A.D. 627-49) and 
Kao Tsung ^ ^ (A.D, 650—83) of the T‘ang summoned 
him to Court, but he refused to go.^ The Empress Wu - 
also sent for him to leave Ids mountain retreat, but he 
feigned death in front of the Tu-nii Shrine ^5 ® • 

The season then being blazing hot, in a very short while 
his bodj’ gave forth the odour of putrefaction and begot 
worms, whereupon the Empress rvas convinced that he 
was really dead. Subsequenth' someone saw him again 
on the Heng Chou mountain. 

In the twenty-third year of the k‘i(i yiian period 
(A.D. 735) the Emperor Ming Huang ^ ^ J commissioned 
a eunuch secretary, by name P'ei Wu ^ , to ride post 

haste to Heng Chou to fetch him. Chang Kuo went to 
the Eastern Capital, ■* where he rvas installed in the 
Chi-hsien Palace ^ ^ and treated -with all possible 
courtesy and respect. The Emperor plied him M’ith 
questions about the Itsien, but he gave no I'eply. 

He rvas an adept at regulating the breath^ 


' See note, p. 78,1. 

- See note, p. 783. 

Si.xth Emperor of the T ‘an" dynasty, durinsr whose reign from 712 
to 756 there figured many cliaraeters famous in Chinese history. 
At lir.st a beneficent ruler and patron of arts and literature, later he 
neglected aft'airs of state to indulge in dissipation, becoming a mere 
tool in the hands of his concubines and eunuchs. 

^ Lo-yang Jg |5^, the modern Ho-nan Fu jpj ^ 

’’ Breathing exercise.s form an imi>ortant part of the plwsical training 
followed by Taoists in their quest for longevity. As described to the 
writer by a certain aged man, who certainly bore in his person testimony 
to their efficacy, they consist in a series of deep inspirations alternating 
with periods during which the air is held in the lungs. The old Taoist 
explained how the air followed a route comprising the entire circuit of 
the bod\-. The practice of regulating the breath is, of course, not 
peculiar to the cult of T ao, and it may have been borrowed from 
Buddhism, or at any rate from India. For a note on this subject 
containing references to Buddhist literature, see R. F. Johnston, 
Buddhist Chinn, pp. 245-6. 
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and for days together would go without food, drinking 
frequent potions of wine. The Emperor having bestowed 
upon him some wine, he declined it, saying, Your servant 
is able to drink no moi'e than two pints, but he has 
a disciple who can manage ten.” Ming Huang was 
pleased and gave orders for him to bo summoned. All 
of a sudden a small Taoist priest tlew down from 

the- roof of the palace. Aged about 15 or 16, he had 
a handsome face and an engaging personality. The 
Emperor having ordered him to be seated, Chang Kuo 
protested, “ My disciple should remain standing while in 
attendance upon Your Majesty.” This pleased the 
Emperor still more, and he presented some wine to the 
disciple, who managed to di-ink off a small tou ' 5|* of it. 
Chang Kuo then called a halt, exclaiming, “ Pray give him 
no more, or it will exceed his limit.” Nevertheless, Ming 
Huang insisted upon presenting him with more, the 
result being that he became drunk, and the wine welled 
up out through the crown of his head, dislodging his cap, 
which fell to the gi'ound. Instantly he was transformed 
into a golden Avine-cup. The Emperor and the imperial 
concubines alike were amazed and amused to see the 
Taoist disappear and nothing left in his place but a golden 
cup. On examination it proved to be one belonging to 
the Chi-hsien Palace, and just capable of holding a single 
tou of wine." 

The Emperor addressed Kao Li-shih * r“3 1J ±, saying : 

^ The ton is a measure containing 10 pint?. 

- This magical performance on the part of our hsxen was doubtless 
intended to have an allegorical significance, and goes to prove that he 
wa.s tactful enough to adapt himself to his surroundings. Considered 
in the light of his bibulous history it suggests an interesting feature of 
the Taoist cult. 

Chief of the palace eunuchs. He was given the post of Prime 
Mi nister by the dissolute monarch. Kao Li-.shih appears as frequently 
in pictorial art as he does in historical anecdote. He was the high 
official whom the Emperor compelled to go down on his knees and pull 
the boots off Li T'ai-po, after the poet had delighted the Court with 
some verses penned in a fit of alcoholic inspiration. And he it was who. 
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‘ I have heard it said that he who can drink aconite ^ 
without suffering harm is a marvellous being. Since the 
weather now is cold, let Chang Kuo have some in his 
wine. ’ They did so, and having drunk three lots Kuo 
collapsed, exclaiming, “ This wine is not good.” He then 
lay down to sleep. Presently his teeth were observed to 
grow black and to recede into the gums ; whereupon 
he looked round, and, taking a ju-i - ftn from one of 
the bystanders, he knocked them out and wrapped them 
up in his girdle. Then he brought out some ointment 
which he rubbed upon his gums, and slowly a new set of 
teeth appeared as white and glistening as jade. 

Whilst the Emperor was hunting at Hsien - yang ^ 
^ 1^ he killed a large deer, and was about to tell his 
chief steward to have it cooked, when Chang Kuo said : 
“ This is a supernatural jll] deer ; it is fully a thousand 
years old. Long ago in the fifth year of the period yuan 
■s'/toit (b.c. 118), during the reign of the Han Emperor 
Wu,* I was with the imperial retinue when they were 

at the time of the Emperor’s downfall, had the lot a.ssigned him of 
strangling the famous beauty and chief imperial concubine, Yang Kuei-fei. 

' is written here in error for 

' The real history and significance of this object remains shrouded in 
mystery. TVie earliest known representations of the type so familiar 
to all acquainted -with Chinese art are to be found in paintings of the 
T‘ang period. In modern times the jii-i has been used as a gift in token 
of good will, conveying the W'lsh that the recipient may' realize nil his 
desires. Erofessor H. A. Giles considers that the jit i was originally 
a kind of blunt sword {Chinese Pictorial Art, p. 159 : Adversaria Sinica, 
vol. i, pp. 320, 321. 328). Dr. Laufer has written a comprehensive 
survey of the subject {Jade, p. 335 seq.), and suggests that the Jii-i may 
liave grown out of one of the early emblems of the Chou period, and that 
in the beginning it was a symbol of light, generative power, and fertility. 
Of the three jii-i appearing in plate Ixviii of Dr. Laufer's book, fig. 1 has 
its handle decorated with the emblems of our Eight Immortals ; and 
the object described by the author as “ the sacrificial vase tsun ’’ is 
surely no other than the “fish-drum” of Chang Kuo. 

■* A hsieii city in the prefecture of Hsi-an Fu “g ^ }f^, capital of 
the empire under the T‘aiig, and now the capital of Shensi. 

■“ Notoriously credulous and easily imposed upon by Taoist cranks and 
magicians. A keen sportsman, he enlarged the Shang-lin Hunting 
Park, which had been begun in the third century B.c. 
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hunting in the Shang-liu Park Jt e caught this 

deer and let it go again.” The Emperor remarked ; ' Decl- 
are plentiful, and it was a long ivhile ago. How could it 
possibly have survived such a long succession of ages ^ 
Chang Kuo replied, “ At the time Aviien Wu Ti had the 
deer released he caused an inscribed bronze plate to be 
attached to the base of its left antler.” Thereupon an 
examination of the deer ivas ordered ; and. indeed, it did 
have a bronze plate, more tlian tivo inches long, only tlie 
characters had become obliterated. 

The Emperor inquired of Yeh Fa - shan ^ ^ ^ 

whether he knew who Chang Kuo ivas. '• I do know,” he 
replied, “ but death might be the penalty of ray telling, 
therefore I dare not speak. If Your Majesty is ivilling to 
protect me (by pleading on my behalf; ivith your cap 
dotfed and your feet bared,- then I ivill venture to tell 
you.” The Emperor having consented, Fa-shan said, “At 
the time ivhen cosmos was being evolved from chaos, the 
spiritual essence of a rvhite bat . . . ” ; the sentence was 
broken off unfinished, for blood gushed from his seven 
channels of sense, and he fell prostrate upon tho ground. 
The Emperor hurried to Chang Kuo’s abode, where he 
removed his cap and bared his feet, and declared that he 
himself was the one to blame. Chang Kuo calmly replied : 
“ That young fellow talks too much. If I allowed him to 
go rvithout punishment, I fear he might divulge the secret 
of the universe.” The Emperor having again and again 
implored forgiveness, Chang Kuo squirted water from his 
mouth over the face of Fa-shan, Avho forthwith came to 
life again. 

After that the Emperor treated Chang Kuo with still 
greater honour, and decreed that his portrait should be 

^ One o£ the magicians largely patronized b 3 ' this emperor. 

" The notion that on an important occasion the hair should hang loose 
and the feet should be bare is possibly based on the fear that anv knot 
or constriction, whether on the head or feet, might impede the attainment 
of success. Cf. Frazer, Golden Bongh, 3rcl ed., pt, ii, p. 310 seq. 
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placed in the Chi-lisien Palace. He also conferred upon 
liiin tlie title Master of Taoist Mysteries ^ ^ 

But Cliang Kuo repeatedly submitted that he was old and 
in failing health, and at length his prayers led to his 
being- sent back to Heng Chou. 

At the beginning of the t ien jxio period (about 
A.D. 742) Ming Huang sent a mes.senger to summon him 
to the capital again, but immediately on receiving the 
news he died. His disciples buried him. Subsequently, 
when the coffin was opened it "was found to be quite 
empty.'- 

The Emperor had a shrine built, called the Ch‘i-hsia 
Kuan U ® ||S> i" ^\■hich votive offerings were made in 
his honour. 


LU TUNG-PIX 

s m % 

The Patriarch of Hsien |[Jj best known as Lti Tung- 
pin, is represented a dignified elderly man generally clothed 
in the dress worn by the scholarly class. His emblem is 
the magic two-edged sword ^ij, tvhich he carries in his 
hand or slung on his back. He is the literary member of 
our group ; and, while in some localities regarded as the 
patron saint of jugglers and magicians,” he is more widely 
looked upon by barbers as their special protector.* In the 
last capacity he is called in Peking the Patriarch Lo^ 
iH.. So far as my observation goes this hsien occupies 
the place of chief importance and popularity among The 
^ Eight Immortals. He is portrayed more frequenth’ than 
any other single member of the group ; and, in addition 

' Chang Kuo being immortal, death of course ivas merely feigned as 
a subterfuge to escape returning to Court. 

- (.Trufie, Zur Pekiii/jf-r Volkokiinde, p. 68. 

^ See De Groot, Les Ft'tfis Annuclles ii Kmoin^ vol. i, p. 170, for some 
interesting remarks on this subject. 

■* Grube, ioc. cit. 

JRAS. 1916. 


51 
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to innumerable notices of him to be found in c^eneral 
Taoist literature, there are at least two large M'orks 
entirely devoted to his life and doings. Shrines in his 
honour are to be found all over China — a statement that 
does not apply to any of the other seven. 

Biography from Lieli listen cliuan, ii, 22 seq. : — 

Lit Yen g who.se literaiy name {tza) was Tung- 
pin, lived under the Tang di'nast}', and was a native of 
the town of Yung-le HI in the prefecture of 
P'u-ehou ^ M ;Hi. He was also called (hao) Shun- 
yang I® il- 

At the moment when his mother gave him birth an 
unearthly perfume pervaded the house, and strains of 
celestial music were wafted fi'om the sky, and a white 
crane from heaven flew down between the curtains of her 
bed and was seen no more. Even when a newly-born 
infant his frame was strong as metal, and his muscles hard 
as wood. The crown of his head formed a high dome 
resembling a crane’s ; his back was arched like that of 
a tortoise ; his eyes were as brilliant as those of a phcenix : 
and his eyebrows extended on either side to meet the 
hair round the temples.- 

While still a child he was very quick at learning, being 
able to memorize thousands of lines a day. His lancruac-e 
was fluent and couched in classical terms. In height 
8 ft. 2 in.,^ he resembled Chang Tzu-fang * 5^ M- 
At the age of 20 he had not yet taken unto himself a wife.^ 

^ In Shansi. 

“ Cf. the following from Shut chinff chi 7jC “ The Patriarch 

Lu's e\'ebrow? stretched back as far as the hair round the temples, and 
his cheek-bones were high and prominent ^ 

“ The foot of ancient China is reckoned to have been about eight of 
our inches. 

■* Another n.ame for Chang Liang a prominent figure in tlie 

history of China of the thirrl century i:.c. In Ins latter years he renounced 
the world and became a Taoist. See Giles. Biog. Diet., No. 88. 

^ The customary age for men to get married being 19. 
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The Patriarcli Ma ^ fii. saw' him at the beginning of 
his career, when he was still in swaddling-clothes, and 
exclaimed ; “ His bodily frame is that of no ordinary 
mortal. Eccentric in character, he will hold aloof from 
worldly affairs ; whatever hovel he happens upon he 
will make it his home ; whenever he sees a goblet of wine 
he will partake of it. Mark well my words.” 

By-and-by Tung-piii wandei-ed to the Lu Range ^ 
^ llj, and there met b}’ chance the Taoist adept 
Huo-lung who instructed him in acquii'ing 

supernatural invisibility by the magic sword method 

« ii Jsd 

During the hui ch'anrf period (a.d. 841-6) of the 
Tang he went up twice for the third or doctor’s degree, 
but failed. At that time he was 64 years of age. 

Once having wandered into a tavern at Ch‘ang-an ® 
^ he watched a Taoist priest ^ j;, dressed in 
a black cap and white gown, scribbling without apparent 
effort the following stanza upon the wall : — 

“ Wltenever I u'oidd rest I grasp a cup of wine, 

Ohlicious of all else in this great capital. 

So vast are heaven and earth that I remain unknown, 

An old man uundering by himself among mankind.” 

Impressed and attracted by his strange appearance 
and extreme old age, as well as by the grace and 
spontaneity of his poem, Tung-pin made him a bow and 
inquired his name. The old Taoist replied: “I am The 
Master Ytin-fang (alias Chung-li Ch'uan, q.v.), and my 
home is upon the Crane Ridge of the Chung-nan 

I? Mountains. Gan you accompany me in my 
wanderings ? ” 

O 

* See Giles, Bioy. Diet., \o. 148 j. 

- These beautiful mountains are close to the Treaty Port of Kiukiang 
on the A'angtse. 

’ At that time the capital of China. 
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Without actually agreeing to this proposal. Tuiig-piti 
put up at the same inn with Yiiu-fang. Now. while 
the latter was with his own hands attending to the 
cooking of a meal, Tung-pin, reclining on a pillow, soon 
became oblivious of his surroundings and fell into a deep 
sleep. ^ He dreamt he went up to the capital as a candidate 
at the triennial examination and passed at the top of the 
list. Starting his career as a junior secretary to one of 
the Boards, he rapidly gained promotion to the Censorate 
and the Han-liu College, and eventualh’ reached the 
position of Privy Councillor, having occupied in the 
course of his unbroken success all the most sought-after 
and important official posts. Twice he was married, and 
both wives belonged to families of wealth and position. 
Children were born to him : and he witnessed his sons 
take to themselves wives, and his daughters leave the 
paternal roof for their husband’s homes. And all the.se 
multitudinous events had happened before he reached the 
age of 40. Next he found himself Prime ^Minister for 
the space of ten years, wielding immense power, and it 
corrupted him. Then suddenly, without warning, he was 
accused of a grave crime. His homo and all his possessions 
were confiscated, and his wife and children separated. 
He himself, a solitary outcast, wandering towards his 
2 jlace of banishment beyond the mountains, found his 
horse brought to a standstill in a snow-storm, and no 
longer able to continue the journey. 

At this juncture Tung-pin with a heavy sigh waked 
out of his dream, and lo ' the meal was still being prepared. 
With a laugh Yiin-fang sang these words : — 

“ The yellow millet simmers yet uncooked 
While you have journeyed to the Ileahn of Dreams." - 
* Here follows the famous Yellow Millet Dre.im ^ ^ A similar 
story is related of Lu Sheng See Giles. Ilirxj. Dirt., No. 1429. 

" S'J ^ W- This IS an allusion to the fahiilous land visited hv 
King Mu ^ of Chou as desciihed in the third book of Lieh T/.ii ; see 
L. (tiles, Taoist Teachings, p. 58 seq 
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Wliereat Tnng-pin was much astonished. “ Sir," asked he, 
'■ pra\^ what can you know about iny dream ? ” The otlier 
replied ; " In that dream of yours just now you climbed 
not only up but al.so down eveiy rung in the ladder of 
woi’ldl}^ g'loiy .• both plumbed the uttermost depths of 
misery and scaled the dizziest heights of splendour. 
Fifty years were past and gone in the twinkling of an 
eye. What you gained was not worth rejoicing over, 
what you lost was not worth grieving about. Some day 
there will be a Great Awakening, and then we shall 
know the truth." 

From a pedlar of copper ware Lli Tung -pin once 
brought some pots, which ivhen he had taken home he 
found all to be made of gold ; yet such was his un- 
worldliness that he went in search of the pedlar in order 
to return them to him. 

[During the period of probation as to his fitness to 
become a hsieti Tung-pin underwent a number of ordeals 
or tests.] Of these the eighth * in order of time occurred 
when he bought some magic drugs from a crazy professor 
of Tao, who used to wander about selling them in the 
streets, muttering to himself that whoever partook of his 
wares would instantly die, but would attain Tao in some 
future existence. The Taoist warned him : “ The only 
thing for jmu to do now is to make speedy preparation 
for your death." Yet Tung-pin swallowed the stuff 
without more ado, and no harm befell him. 

The ninth ordeal to which Tung-pin was subjected 
happened one spring-time when all the country round 
was flooded, and he in company with the rest of the 
inhabitants were seeking safety in boats. Just as they 
reached the middle of the waters a violent storm burst 
upon them, and the waves rose high, lashed into fury by 

' The order in wliich tlie\' appear in the text of the Lieh hsien chuan 
i.s adhered to in this translation, though their sequence is perplexing. 
The first test is described below, p. TOo. 
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the wind. All ■were in a panic except Tung-pin, who 
remained in his seat calm and unconcerned. 

On the tenth occasion Tung-pin was sitting alone in 
his house, when tvithout warning there appeared to him 
an innumerable host of demons in weird and terrifying 
shapes, all seemingly determined to beat him to death. Yet 
he was not in the least dismat’ed. Then a sharp word 
of command came from the sktg and the whole crowd 
of devils vanished. The voice was followed by some one 
who, descending from above, clapped his hands and laughed 
with delight. This turned out to be Yun-fang. “ I have 
subjected j’ou to ten ordeals,” said he. “■ all of which have 
left you unscathed. There can be no doubt you will 
succeed in attaining Tuo. I will now disclose to you the 
mysteries of alchemy ^ ^ f]||, in order that the 

knowledge may enable you to benefit mankind. \Yhen 
for 3,000 years you shall have carried out this meritorious 
work for the sake of otliers and thus completed t'our 
period of probation, and shall have spent in addition 
eight centuries in researches on your own behalf, then, 
and not till then, will come your salvation.” Tung-pin 
asked : “ Pray, Avhen ^ tvill my conversion take place ? ' 
“ Only after 3.000 years shall have passed,” the other 
replied, “ will you be restored to the state of your original 
physical purity.” At nhich Tung-pin coloured up with 
vexation and exclaimed: “Alas! with the prospect of 
having to Mmit 3,000 years, how can I maintain mj' zeal 
all those ages ? ” “ Your courage,” Ylin-fang rejoined with 
a smile, “ ■will carry you not only over 3,000 years but 
3,800.” 

Next he took Tung - pin to the Crane Ridge, and 
imparted to him there the profoundest truths and 
mysteries of Taoism, including the secret of supernatural 

^ The text has These two ^ serve as time marks to 

denote the season wlien the element metal starts its annual reign, i.e. the 
beginning of autumn. See Forke, Lun-h^.nr/, ii, p. 407. 
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power. Also he presented him with a small quantitr^ of 
the “ Philosopher’s Stone ” ^ While these two were 

thus engaged there arrived upon the scene two hsien, 
each reverently bearing in both hands a golden tablet 
the emblem of his office ^ They announced to 

Yiin-fang an edict of the Supreme Ruler of the Universe 
1 nominating him guai'dian of the Golden Gate of the 
Ninth Heaven ; and they added that the world of mortals 
was but one vast dream (i.e. illusory and impermanent). 

Impressed by this incident, spiritual enlightenment came 
to Tung-pin. So, falling on his knees before Ytin-fang. 
he entreated him for the magic secret of transcending the 
limitations of this earthly sphere. To try him still further 
Yiin-fang answered : *• Your character is not yet fully 
established. Before you can bring salvation to mankind, 
many generations shall come and pa.ss away.’’ And having 
uttered these words he straightway vanished. 

After that Tung - pin abandoned his semi - official 
position as one of the literati for a life of retirement, and 
it was during this period that Ytin-fang subjected him to 
the ten ordeals. 

The first occurred when Tung-pin had returned home 
after a long journey to find all his household .stricken 
with mortal sickness. Nevertheless, instead of giving 
himself up to vain sorrow, manfully he set about making 
preparation on a lavish scale for the funeral, when lo 1 
and behold ! thev" all rose up alive and well. 

The second time Tung-pin was put on his trial he was 
negociating the sale of some of his belongings, and had 
come to a definite agreement about the price. This 
notwithstanding, the dealer wished to cancel the bargain 
and pay only half the stipulated sum. Tung-pin acquiesced, 
and handing over the goods, walked away, without showing 
anger or even engaging in dispute. 

The third ordeal took place at the time of the New 
Year. As Tung-pin was leaving his house he was accosted 
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bv a beggar demanding alms, to wliom he handed both 
coin and gifts in kind. But the beggar remained dis- 
satisfied, with tlireats demanding more and making use 
of the most abusi ve terms ; yet Tung-pin with a smiling 
face ao-ain and again gave him what he asked. 

The fourth time Tung-pin wa.s put to the test, he was 
looking after some sheep in the mountains, A hungry tiger 
came upon them, with the result that the flock scattered 
in all directions. But Tung-pin interposed his own person 
between the tiger and the terrified sheep. The tiger gave 
up tlie chase, and slunk away. 

The fifth ordeal took place while Tung-pin had retired 
to a mountain retreat to study books, with no other home 
than a simple hut of reeds. One day there came to his 
door a very paragon of feminine grace and loveliness, who 
scintillated with such beauty that she was positively 
dazzling. She explained she was a newly married bride 
on the way to visit her parents, but had lost the road. 
Would he allow her to rest a short wdiile in his hut ? 
Tung-pin granted her request, and she then tried in 
endless ways to tempt him from the path of virtue ; but 
all in vain. 

Tung-pin’s character was put to a test the sixth time 
when on returning home from a walk in the country he 
found that during his absence thieves had carried away 
all his goods and chattels, and left the house bare. Not 
even then was his equanimity disturbed. He just set 
himself to earn a livelihood by tilling the ground, and 
one day wdien at work with his hoe he unearthed gold 
pieces to the number of several score. Yet he took not 
a single one, but quickly covered them all up again. 

The seventh trial of Tung-pin was on the occasion of 
his meeting the hsien Ytin-fang, who addressed him thus ; 
'■ In obedience to the summons of the Supreme Ruler of 
the Universe I am on the way to present myself before 
his throne. If you behave virtuously during your abode 
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among men, and thus acquire merit, you will in time 
reach a plane similar to mine. ’ Bowing again Tung-pin 
answered : '■ My aim is not only to emulate j’ou, sir, but 
to bring salvation to every living creature in this world. 
Only when this end has been achieved shall I be tvilling 
to ascend on high.” Yiin-fang then gradually rose in the 
air till he passed out of sight among the clouds. 

After Tung-pin had succeeded in mastering Tao as 
taught by Ytin-fang, and the magic sword method of 
becoming invisible as practised by Huo-lung Chen-jen, 
he took to wandering along the banks of the Kivers 
Yangtse and Huai jff, and testing the power of his magic 
two-edged sword in order to rid the country of the evil 
wrought by the cJtiao dragon^ at times becoming 
invisible to mortal eyes. During the constant journeyings 
of his last 400 t'ears of life on earth he visited, without 
being recognized, places so far apart as Hsiang-t‘an - 
Yo^ 0* fl5, Liang-che* ^ , Pden® fjJ, and 

Ch'iao He used to call himself Hui Tao-jen I@I A, 
“ the man who reverted to Tao.” ’ 

During the chSng-lio period of the Sung (a.d. 1111-17) 
there appeared in the palace demons even in broad day- 
light, who plundered the treasury of gold and silver, and 
also kidnapped some of the imperial concubines. 

The Emperor puritied himself by fasting, and humbly 
offered supplications to heaven for the space of sixty days 
without ceasing. One day he fell asleep and saw in his 
dream standing outside the Tung-hua ^ Gate of the 
palace a Taoist adept ^ j;, wearing upon his head 

^ In causing iiiuiulatuins, 

- Now tlie capital of Hunan. 

^ Yo-chou Fu, at the entrance of tlie Tung-t‘ing Lake, Hunan. 

■* Now the capital of Hupeh, on the bank of the Y'angtse, ju.st opposite 
Hankow. 

^ Now the province of Chehkiang. 

® Now the capital of Honan. 

’ This is a pun, the character ^ being composed of the same two 
elements that make up the first eharacter of his name, Lii ^ . 
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a green lotus-cap,^ and upon his back a dark crane's-down 
robe. In his hand he carried a crystal jii-i." Bowing 
to the Emperor, he said : Your servant lias been sent by 
the Supreme Ruler of the Universe Jl ^ to control 
these demons.’’ Then he summoned an officer resplendent 
in golden armour, who seizing the demons tore them in 
pieces and swallowed them till none were left. In answer 
to the Emperor’s query as to the identity of this gallant 
warrior the Taoist replied : “ He is no other than Kuan 
YiU whom Your Majesty invested with the title 

Revered and Immortal Prince ^ ■§■. ’ The Emperor 

thanked the officer repeatedly, and then asked him where 
■was Chang Fei * Kuan Yii replied : “ Every 

generation Chang Fei becomes reincarnate in the person 
of some male cliild. At the present time, in order to serve 
Your Majesty, he is being reborn in a family called 
Yo ■§, li ving at Hsiang Chou^ ^H.’’ 

Asked by the Emperor what ivas his name, the Taoist 
replied: “ Your servant is called Yang [IJ, and ivas born 
on the 14th day of the 4th month.”*' 

The Emperor awoke from his dream, and having 
looked up the records, knew that the Taoist was really 
Tung-pin. Henceforth the demons remained permanently 
expelled from the palace. An imperial edict ordered that 
in all the shrines dedicated to Tung-pin throughout China 
he should be known by the title The Pure One of Subtle 
Intellect M 

^ A kind of small coronet made to represent a lotus-bloom. 

" See note, p. 787. 

^ The most renowned of China's military heroes. Died in a.d. 219. 
Countless shrines exist in his honour throughout the country, where he 
is worshipped as God of War. See Giles, Z*Voy. Diet.. Xo. 1009. 

^ He, together with Lm Pei §lj shared many of the exploits of 
Kuan Yii. See Giles, Biog. Diet., No. 51. 

^ la Honan. 

® This day is still kej»b as the anniversary of Lu Tung-pin. — Grube, 
Zur Pekinger Volkshunde, p. 68. 
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To enumerate all the supernatural powers and magic 
deeds of Tung-pin is an impossibility. 

Some years later the father of the future Yo Wu-mu ^ 
"S' ^ ^ had a vivid dream, in which he learnt that it 
would fall to the lot of this sou to be the reincarnation of 
Chang Fei. and therefore he afterwards named him Fei. 

HAN HSIANG TZU 

11 itQ ^ 

The recognized pao pei of The Philosopher Han Hsiang 
is a flute Sometimes he is represented carrying 

a pair of long castanets, and sometimes a small furnace 
or crucible -f} in token of his skill as an alchemist. 
Pictures often show him garbed in the leafy cap and deer- 
skin kilt worn by hsien ; and generally near by is to be 
seen the peach-tree from wliich he fell and so ended his 
mortal existence. With obvious desire to keep on good 
terms with the Confucianists, Taoist writers and painters 
have made the most of his relationship with Han Yii 
If: and it is not uncommon to find the famous scholar 

depicted in close proximity to The Eight Immortals, 
holding a scroll on which is written his protest against 
the extravagant honours paid to one of the Buddhas 
bones b}’ the T ang Emperor Hsien Tsung ^ £^. 

Biograph}' from Lieh hsien chnan, i, 27 seq. ; — 

The Philosopher Han Hsiang, also known {tzu) as The 
Pure Sage ^ was the nephew of Han Wen Rung - 
I? ^ tlis disposition was wild and irresponsible. 

He used to wander about in company with The Master 
Shun-yang." 

' Poatliumous name of Yo Fei, another famous soldier. See Giles, 
Bkxj. Diet., No. *2501. 

- Trince of Literature, the posthumous title of canonization given to 
Han Yu. 

^ One of the names of Lu Tung-pin, q.v. 
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It was through a fall from a peach-tree that his 
mortal body died, and he was freed from the bonds of 
earthly existence (that is to .say, became a hsicn). 

When he paid his uncle a visit, and the latter urged 
him to apply himself to study, Han Hsiang replied, ■' You 
and I have different ideas of study.’’ And in order to 
make his meaning clear he composed the following 
lines : — 

"In a cave mid mists and torrents Inj green-clad j^eaks I live ; 
I sij) the dew at midnigld that stars the earth like gems, 

I make my food the rosy clouds that flush the coming dawn. 

I play the Green Jade Melody upon a seven-stringed lute, 
And melt in fiery alembics fine-poivdered pearls and ivhite ; 
Within my Precious Cauldron the Golden Tiger chvells ; 

I gj'oiu the Magic Fungus to feed the Snow-white Crows, 

With Nature’s creative powers my bottle-gourd is stored, 

I slay the evil demons ivith my magic three-foot blade; 

Wine fills the empty goblet when I speak the wizard word. 
And fioivers spring up and Wooni in the twinkling of an eye ; 
Sho^v me the man icho doth these things in the way that 
I have told. 

And I will gladly talk with him of the hsien who ne'er 
groiu old.” ^ 

’ This poem reseml)les in many way.s the writings of mediaeval 
alcliemists. Both schools, Eastern and AVestern, use the same fantastic 
jargon, and I venture to think that it is as difficult, perhaps as 
impossible, to give an adequate rendering of Han Hsiang as to unravel 
the mysteries of — say Paracelsus. Having made this statement I offer 
the following remarks for what they are worth. The pearl is closely 
a.ssociated with yin |^, the female principle in nature, because of the 
well-known relationship existing between the pearl and the moon — an 
ancient idea not confined to the Chinese. See De (iroot, Le.s Fe/es 
Annuelles ii Ijmoui, p. 127 seq. It is for that reason that the pearl is 
chosen as a talisman against fire, for fire is merely an active display 
of the opposing principle yang . Pearls, as well as jade and gold, 
taken internally are said to confer immortality. See De Groot, Religious 
System of China, vol. iv, pp. 331, .332. The Precious Cauldron « m 
is said to represent the mortal human body. The (J olden Tiger ^ 
perhaps stands for the male or creative principle in nature. Gold is 
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Having read the poem Wen Kuiig exclaimed, “ What 1 
can you usurji tiie creative powers of Xature ? ” and then 
lianded him an empty goblet, which Han Hsiang 
successfully caused to become full of excellent wine. 
Next, a small heap of earth having been scraped together, 
in a veiy short time there shot out from it a cluster of 
blue flowers, from the midst of which was extruded this 
couplet written in characters of gold : — 

“Lost on the fur Ch‘in Mountains ^ I cannot find 
my icay ; 

Snowdrifts cover the Lan Pass ^ § 0 , and my horse- 
can do oio 'more.” 

To Wen Kung, who read it without understanding its 

O’ O 

meaning, Han Hsiang remarked, “Some day you will find 
these words come true.” 

Not long afterwards Wen Kung was banished to a post 
at Ch‘ao-chou ^ 'Jl'l, in punishment for the violent 
remonstrance he addressed to the Empeior about the 
Buddha’s bone.- While on the road thither a snow-storm 
overtook him. All at once someone approached, struggling 
through the storm, who turned out to be Han Hsiang Tzu. 
“ Do you remember the couplet in the flowers ?” asked he. 
Wen Kung then inquired what the name of the place 
was, and was told “ the Lan Pass This struck him 

associated with the sun as op|>osed to pearls with the moon, and of course 
the transmutation of other metals into gold was the cliief aim of 
alchemystical researches in China as elsewhere. Tiger, the King of 
Beasts It + I , is an emblem full of sigiiiticance, ‘‘He is seven 
feet in length, because seven is the number appertaining to Yajiy, the 
masculine principle, and for the same reason his gestation endures for 
seven months." — Mayers, Chinese Reader's Manual., pt. i, Xo. 182. It is 
rather disconcerting to find, however, that the sister pseudo-science of 
feng-shui regards the tiger as rejiresenting yin. The three-legged crow 
is an ancient symbol for tlie sun. 

^ Near Swatow. 

- This polemic, famous as a literary composition, is called Fo kn piao 
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dumb with astonishment ; and after a wiiile he exclaimed, 
“ I will complete that poem for you.” 

Han Yii's lines run thus : — 

"At dawn a sealed memorial presented to the throne, 

. . . etc., etc.” 

They may be found in the published collection of his 
works.^ 

That niglit they both staj-ed at an inn beside the Pass, 
and Wen Rung satisfied himself that Han Hsiang was no 
charlatan. At parting Han Hsiang handed the other 
a calabash full of a drug, one single grain of which, 
he declared, would, when swallowed, counteract the 
malarious vapours of the place to which he was journeying. 

Wen Rung appeared downhearted, .so to cheer him up 
Han Hsiang told him, ■ You will soon be back again, not 
only in good health, but also reinstated in your former 
office.” Wen Rung asked, “ Shall we two ever meet 
again after this ? ” “ That I cannot foretell,” replied Han 

Hsiang Tzfi. 


TS‘AO KUO-CHIU 



Ts‘ao Ruo-chiu is represented as an old bearded man 
wearing a cap, and, as a rule, carrying a pair of clapper 
castanets his distinctive attribute. The tradition 

that credits him with royal birth and allots him to 

^ The complete poem, incUidecI in many anthologies of Chinese verse, 
is as follows : — 

Af dnjru a st:uhd infiyiorial j)res^-nfed to the Throne, 

At ere condemned to hanUhynent eifjht thousand (i array. 

To e?id an evil practice for the Emperor s sake I triedy 
^or did I treasure dearly my few remaining years. 

Lost on the far Ch'in Mountains., / cannot fnd my way, 
Snoir'drifts cover the Lnn J^ass, and my horse ran do no more. 
Thoughtful was the motive that hrought you from afar. 

To he ar my body homewards from these malarious streams. 
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the eleventh century is considered to be of doubtful 
authenticity^ 


Biography from Lieli hsien chuan, ii, 36 : — 

Ts'ao Kuo-chiu was the younger brother of the mother " 
of one of the Sung emperors. He was so deeplj^ ashamed 
of the conduct of his younger brother in illegally putting 
people to death that he sought concealment in a mountain 
cavern, where he engaged in spiritual meditation and the 
study of Taoist principles ^ S- He wore rustic 

clothing and a cap of grass-cloth. Frequently he would 
go without food for ten days at a time. 

Once he happened to meet the two hsien Chung-li and 
Shun-yang,® who questioned him, saying : “ Sir ! we have 
heard you are going in for cultivation. What is it you 
are cultivating ? ” He replied : “ I am cultivating Tao.” 
They asked : •' Where is Tao ? ” Kuo-chiu pointed up 
to heaven. “ Where is heaven ? ” they said. Kuo-chiu 
pointed to his heart. The two hsien remarked, laughing : 
“ Your heart is one with heaven, and heaven is one with 
Tao. You have indeed arrived at a profound under- 
standing.’' Then they imparted to him the secret of 
reverting to a condition in perfect harmony with nature 
pL. and induced him to join the company of hsien. 


LI T‘IEH-KUAI 

^ ^ IS 

The Master with the Iron Crutch ^ ^ offers 

a striking contrast to the other members of the group. 
Hideous, hairy, deformed, and scantily clad in filthy rags, 
^ Mayers, Chinese Iiea<Ie7''s Mayiuaf. pt. i, Xo. 703. 

^ The empress referred to is famous as one of the women who ruled 
China successfully. She acted as regent during the illness of her son, 
the fifth emperor of the line (.t.D. 1064-7). 

^ See pp. 776, 790. 
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lie is the type of that repulsive letciiui hauntini; to the 
present day every city in China, and pre\-inyf upon a lonj- 
.sutFerin<^ public, which is moved to ihe ^ivinv of alms not 
so much by pity as by feeling.s of horror and fear. His 
recognized emblem is the bottle-gourd or calabash ^ ^ 
that forms part of the equipment of every Jislen ; and to 
tlie gourd is generally added a more distinctive object, his 
crutch. A mysterious vapour — a kind of fata Moy'gana 
— floats upwards from the mouth of the gourd, and in its 
midst is seen the image of the sage's Iluu which may 
appear in nondescript shape as in our woodcut, or in the 
guise of a miniature double of his bodilv self. Sometimes 
the him is replaced by a spherical object representing the 
“ Philosopher's Stone ’’ fill ^ ff, or * n- 

Biography from Lieh hsien chuan. i. 12 : — 

In the form with which nature endowed him, the sage 
Li T‘ieh-kuai was a tine man of imposing presence. 

While yet of tender age he heard Tao Choosing 
a mountain cave for his abode, he set himself to the 
cultivation of mental and physical purity as taught by 
the Taoists M;- Li Lao Ciilin ^ ^ Wi (Lao Tzu) 
and The Master Wan Ch'iu E. 4 used often to 
come down from heaven to visit his rocky hermitage in 
order to instruct him in the subject of his studies. 

One day T‘ieh-kuai was going to meet Lao Chtin by 
appointment on Hua Shan ^ [Jj , and so he gave a pupil 
of his the following instructions : “ My 2 ^ 0 ^ ' said he, 
“ will remain here while my him - goes upon a journey. 

* In Shensi. The western one of the Five Sacred Hills. 

' These are the two parts which the Chinese believe together con.stitute 
every person’s soul. The p‘o is the visible personality indissolubly 
attached to the body, while the hun is its more ethereal complement also 
interpenetrating the body, but not ot neces.sity always tied to it. The 
fiun in its wanderings may be either visible or invisible ; if the former, 
It appears m the guise of its original body, which actuallv may be far 
away lying in a traiice-like state tenanted by the p‘o. And not only is 
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If by chance in seven days’ time my hun has not returned, 
you may then burn the p‘o.” 

The pupil received an urgent message to visit his 
sick mother, and, impatient of delay, burnt his master’s 
body on the sixth day. The following day in due course 
T ieh-kuai returned to find his gone, and no habitation 
left for his hun} till he espied lying near by the corpse of 
one who had died of starvation. Into it the wandering 
soul entered, giving it new life ; and that is the reason 
why Li Tieh-kuai, instead of his original handsome 
appearance, has now the loathsome shape of a cripple. 


LAN TS‘AI-HO 

^ ^ ^ 

Legend relating to this hsien is so uncertain that even 
the question of sex seems to be left to the fancj' of tlie 
artist. Lan Ts‘ai-ho is variously portrayed as a youth, 
an aged man, or a girl ; in modern pictures generally as 
a girl. The accompanying woodcut seems hardly consistent 
with the biography it illustrates ; for the text suggests 
a male, and such, therefore, we will call him. His distinctive 
emblem is a flower-basket ^ often carried slung on 
a hoe over his shoulder. The basket contains various 
flora associated with ideas of longevity, e.g., the magic 
fungus ■’ ; sprigs of bamboo, of pine,® and of flowering 


tlie body daplicatud under these conditions, but also the garments tliat 
clothe it. Should the hun sta 3 ' away perinanenth’, death results. This 
^Jaubject was discussed in a most interesting paper by Professor H. A. 
Giles, read before the China Societ.v in 1907, and published in Adversaria 
Sinica, vol. i, pp. l-i5“62. See also He Groot. Ee/i'jious System of China, 
vol. iv. 

‘ This story has man\- points of resemblance with that of Hemotimus 
of Clazomenae. See Plinj’, Xalural History, vii, 52. 

- See note, p. 781. 

“ See note, p. 782. 

JRAS. 1916. 52 
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and leafless plum ; ^ chrysanthemums ; - and a red-berried 
plant ^ called “myriad years green” ^ Some- 

times Lan Ts'ai-ho is drawn as described in the ZieA listen 
chuan — a ragged unkempt being with one foot bare/ 
carrying castanets and a string of cash. 


Biography from Lieh hsien chuan, ii, 16 seq. : — 

Where Lan Ts‘ai-ho came from is not known. His 
usual 2 arb was a single ragged gown with six black 
wooden buttons and a waist-belt more than 3 inches wide ; 
on one foot he wore a boot, while the other went bare.“ 
In summer he had his gown padded with cotton-wool, and 
in the winter he used to sleep in the snow, and from him 
there arose clouds of vapour like steam. 

Whenever he begged for alms in the public thorough- 
fares he carried hanging by a string a large pair of 
castanets more than 3 feet long. When he was drunk he 
used to sing and caper, so that old and young alike 
followed to watch him. In a half-crazy way he sang 
songs, which he improvised as he went along, all of %vhich 

^ Because it shows extraordinary vitality in jn-oducing in early spring- 
flowers from a])parently lifeless hraiiches. 

- Being one of the last flowers to flourish in late autumn they are 
credited with unusual vitality. Chrysanthemum seeds enter into the 
composition of several Taoi>t nostrums. 

® Other plants with red berries also used in this connexion are the 
“ heavenly bamboo *’ ^ fjf" and Icou-chH yj;g , the former because 
of the spiritual significance conveyed by its name, the latter because it 
is used as a drug for the 2 -»rolongation of life. 

* In view of possible confusion it may be mentioned that a popular 
representation of the Buddhist patriarch Bodhidharma shows him also 
with one foot hare. The jiatriarch, however, has curly hair and beard 
indicating liis Indian oi'igin. 

® Possibly there is here something more than a mere record of the 
careless ways and disregard for ordinary conventions characteristic of 
hsien. The statement may have a hidden and symbolic meaning. Bare 
feet may have been regarded as hel^jing in some magic way towards 
freedom oi the soul — a parallel to the motive underlying a custom in 
ancient (Jieece, de-^cribed by Sir J. G. Frazer, Golden Bough, 3rd ed. , 
pt. ii, p. 310 seq. 




LAX TS‘AI-H0 


(From Lull hsieii chuan.) 
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had meanings relating to hsienship jplji filj and were 
therefore unintelligible to ordinary mortals. On receivung 
money he used to string the cash upon a piece of cord, 
which he trailed behind him as he walked. At times the 
cash would get scattered and lost, leaving the cord bare ; 
but he paid no heed. Sometimes he gave his money to 
the poor, sometimes he spent it with fellow-tipplers. 

He roamed all over China. People when they reached 
hoary old age noticed that his face and general appearance 
remained just the same as when they had seen him in their 
childhood. 

Hany years had passed, and Lan Ts’ai-ho was drinking 
wine in a tavern at Hao-liang when suddenly the 

sound of reed - organ and flute was heard, and in 
a trice he soared up into the sky mounted upon a crane. 
Having dropped down his shoe, gown, girdle, and castanets, 
he gradually rose till he passed out of sight. 
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SALIVAHAXA AND THE SAZA ERA 

Bv J. F. FLEET, I.C.S. (Retd.), Ph.D., C.I.E. 

JNSCRIPTIOXAL records show that from some time 
ill the ninth or tenth century a.d. the era of B.C. 58, 
the chief reckoning of Northern India, became known by 
such names as the time called Vikrama, Yikrama-kala, 
i.e. “ the time or era of Vikrama,” Vikrania-saihvat, the 
years of king Yikraina, the years founded by Yikrama- 
ditya, the years elapsed since the time of king Vikrama.^ 
The same source of information shows that, at a later 
time, the Saka era of a.d. 78, which, though it too 
was of northern origin, became the chief reckoning of 
Southern India, came to be known by such names as 
6alivahana-Saka, i.e. “the Saka or era of ^alivahana,” 
the 6aka or era of the glorious and victorious king 

o ^ o 

Salivahana, the years of the Saka or era established by 
Salivahana.- And the popular belief, as presented, for 

^ See Professor Kielhorn’s examination of this question in the Iiid. 
vol. 20 (1891), p. 404 fF, His eai*liest instance of the word vikrama 
being used in connection with the era, in a not quite clear sense, namely, 
in the expression viJcrani-dkhyakCda, ‘‘ the time called vikrama,” is one of 
the year 898, in a.d. 842, from an inscription at Dholpur (p. 406, No. 10). 
His earliest instance of the era being plainly attributed to a king Vikrama 
was a literary one of the year 1050, in a.d. 993 (ibid., No. 40). An 
earlier instance is known now from the Eklingji inscription, which is 
dated in the year 1028 of king Vikramaditya, in a.d. 971 : JBBRAS, 
vol. 22, p. 166. 

“ The exact expression Salivahana-Saka is mostly confined to dates 
recorded in prose. In dates in verse, other ways of introducing the 
name Salivahana were followed, and the shorter form Salivaha was 
sometimes used, to suit the metre: see, e.g.. Professor Kielhorn’s List 
of the Inscriptions of Southern India in Upi. Ind., vol. 7, appendix. 
Nos. 465, 475, 503, 519, 1004, 1005. This clipped form is also found 
occasionally in prose: see, e.g., ibid.. No. 527, Compare Siitavaha as 
the shorter form of Satavahana : see p. 817 below, note 5. 

It seems very likely that, when the expression Salivahana-Saka was 
introduced, the word iaka had already acquired its secondary meanings 
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instance, in the introductoiy passages of some of the 
Pafichaiigs or Hindu almanacs from wliich I liave given 
extracts in this Journal. 1911. p. 694. i.s that the Vikrama 
era was founded by a king Vikrama reigning in B.C. 58 at 
Ujjain, in Malwa, and the Saka era was founded by 
a king Salivahana reigning in a.D. 78 at Pratishthana, 
which is the present Paithan, on the Godavari, in the 
Nizam’s territory. 

This popular belief is bction. But there are, of course, 
grounds of some kind for this use of the name Salivahana: 
and the object of this paper is to bring together clearly 
what we can determine as to the time when the name 
first became connected with the era of a.d. 78 ; the 
circumstances in which the connection was made ; and 
the detail in the history of India on which it rests. 


Professor Kielhorn had this matter under consideration 
in 1897,1 and, in re.spect of one point, arrived at the con- 
clusion that “the name of Salivahana, as that of a personage 
famous in Southern India, was prefixed to the ordinary 
Sake and Saka-vuvshe, ‘ in the Saka year,’ simply in 
imitation of the name of Vikramadit}^ in the Vikrama 
dates.” With this conclusion we agree. 

As regards the time when the name Salivahana was 
thus introduced. Professor Kielhorn had before him, as 
giving the earliest known instances, six dates, as follow.s: — 
1, 2. A stone inscription from Kurgod of the time 
of the Western Chalukya king Somesvara IV, dated in 

of ‘era, year’, the first of which it has, for instance, in the term xaka- 
Tcdrakdh, “ founders of eras:” see JRAS, 1911, p. ti94. 

In the present day, the usual style of dating is, for the era ef b.c. 58, 
Sariivat 1973, “ {in) the 3 -ear 1973,” and for the era of a.d. 78, Sake 1S3S, 
without the use of either name, Vikrama or .Sfdivahana : it is doubtful 
whether, in the latter expression, the word saka conveys to most people 
any meaning be 3 'ond that of ‘ year 

' See his remarks in Ind. Ant., vol. 26, p. l.jO. 
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A.D. 1173 and 11 SI/ the dates in which were given by 
a Pandit to Col. Colin Mackenzie and were published 
by Colebrooke as being — 

1. “ The year of Salivahan 1095, in the Vijaya year of 
the cycle,” etc. ; and — 

2. “The year of Salivahan 1103, of the cycle Plava,” etc. 

3. A copper-plate record from Thana of the time of the 
Devagiri-Yadava king Ramachandra, dated in A.D. 1272,^ 
the date of which was given by a Pandit to Mr. Wathen 
and was published by the latter as being — 

sri-Salivahana-Sake 1194 Arhgira-nama-saihvatsare, etc. 

4. A stone inscription at Sravana-Belgola, dated in 
A.D. 1278,® the date of which, according to the published 
version, is — 

sri-vijay-abhyudaya-Salivahana-Saka-varshani 1200neya 
Bahudhanya-sainvatsarada, etc. 

5. Another copper-plate record from Thana, also of the 
time of the Devagiri-Yadava king Ramachandra, dated in 
A.D. 1289,^ the date of which was given by Mr. Wathen’s 
Pandit and was published as being — 

sri-Salivahana-Sake 1212 Virodhi-samvatsare, etc. 

6. A copper-plate record from Ilarihar of the time of 
king Bukkaraya I of Vijayanagara, dated in A.D. 1354,^ 
the date of which is — 

sri-jay - abhyudaya - nripa - Salivahana-Saka 1276neya 

Vijaya-saiiivatsarada, etc. 

The dates 1 and 2 were rejected by Professor Kielhorn as 
suspicious ; and very rightly so, as we shall see. Accepting 

* For references to publication, etc., see Professor Kielhorn’s List of 
the Inscriptions of Southern India, iJpi. Iiul., vol. 7, appendix, Xo. 253 ; 
the reference there to Colebrooke s Essays, vol. 2, should be to p. 240 
(2nd ed.). 

- Kielhorn's Southern List, No. 370. 

’ Ibid., No. 976. 

* Ibid., No. 379. 

^ Ibid., No. 455. 
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tlie others, he had a.D. 1272, from Xo. 3, as the earliest 
established instance of the use of tlie name of .Sfilivahana 
with the era. And with reference to the point tliat it is 
in records of the Chaulukyas of Gujarat, of the eleventli 
and following centuries, that the earliest most plain use is 
found of the name Vikrama with the era of B.C. 58, he 
expressed the conclusion that “ tlie addition of the name 
[Salivahana] to the current phrases [8'a/ie and Haha-varshe'] 
was especially suggested by the dates of the Chaulukyas 
of Anhilvad, with whom we know the Yadavas of 
Devagiri, in whose dates we first find the name Sali- 
vahana, to have been in close contact.” 

This conclusion, however, so far at least as it traces the 
introduction of the name of Salivahana to the time of the 
Yadava kings of Devagiri, is now capable of improvement, 
in the light of a better knowledge of the bases of it. 


The facts about the six dates on which Professor 
Kielhorn based his views are as follows : — 

1, 2: the Kurgod dates of a.d. 1173 and 1181. The 
original stone bearing the record which containsthe.se two 
dates is in the Indian Museum at Calcutta. The actual 
wording of the dates is — 

1. Saka-\mrsha 1095neya Yijeya-samvatsaradha, etc.; 
and — 

2. Saka-varsha 1103neya Plava-saravatsurada, etc.^ 

The name Salivahana does not occur in either of them, 

but was introduced gratuitously by Col. Mackenzie’s 
Pandit. Accordingly, these two dates, set aside by 
Professor Kielhorn as su.spicious, go out of court 
altogether. 

3 : the Thana date of a.d. 1272. Ink-impressions of 

’ I quote from ink-impressions which I liad made many years ago. 
Dr. Barnett is editing the record from my ink-impressions, with 
a facsimile, in the Epi. hid., vol. 13 or 14. 
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the record containing this date, made by or for Mr. lYathen, 
came to light some years ago ; ^ and we know now from 
them tliat the actual wording is — 

sri-Sake 1194 Arhgira-sariivatsare, etc.- 

Here, also, the name Salivahana does not really occur, 
but was introduced gratuitously, along with the word 
ndmu, by Mr. IVathen's Pandit. Accordingly, this date, 
also, goes out of court. 

4 : the Sravana-Belgola date of A.D, 1278. I learnt 
about a year ago from Mr. R. Xarasimhacliar, Officer in 
charge of Archaeology in Mysore, that the published 
reading of this date is not correct, and that the true 
Avording is — 

sri - jay - abhyudayas = cha Saka- varushain 12C0neya 
Bahudhanya-saihvatsarada, etc. 

Here, again, the name Salivahana does not really occur, 
but was introduced gratuitously by the person who 
supplied the reading of the record. Accordingly, this 
date, too, goes out of court. 

5: the Thana date of a.d. 1289. The original plates 
bearing the record which contains this date have long 
been lost sight of ; and no ink-impressions of them have 
come to light. In view, however, of the facts in the case 
of No. 3, the Thana date of a.d. 1272, and of the point 
that there is no e.xtraneous evidence carrying back the 
use of the name Salivahana in dates to the time and 
territory to Avhich the record belongs, we can hardly 
doubt that in this case, again, that name did not stand in 
the original text, but was introduced gratuitously by 
Mr. Wathen's Pandit. Accordingly, we dismiss this 
date, also. 

* The record i.s being edited from these impressions, with a facsimile, 
by Dr. Barnett in the £pi. Ind.^ vol. 13 or 14. 

“ We have here tlie derivative kika, ‘ ot or belonging to the Sakas 
which afterwards acquired the meaning of ‘year’ : see, e.g. , note 2 on 
p. 815 below. 
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6 : the Harihar date of a.d. 1354. As can be seen in 
the f)dotograph from which I edited this record/ the 
actual wording is as given on p. 811 above, and the name 
Salivahana really does stand in this date. 

This date of a.d. 1354, in a record of king Bnkkaraya I 
of Yijaj-anagara from Harihar in the Cliitaldroog District 
of Mysore, is, as far as I am aware, the earliest known 
certain instance of the use of the name of Salivahana in 
a date.” And though it is of course not the case that this 
style of dating was used in all of the Vija^-anagara records, 
still it is found in a large proportion of them ; and the 
earliest instances of it come from this series of records. 
It may be added that nearly all of these instances come 
from the Kanarese parts of the Vijayanagara territories.^ 
These facts seem fairly conclusive as to the time and 
locality in which the use of the name Salivahana in this 
way had its origin. 


It remains to consider the personal idea which underlies 
this connection of a king Salivahana with the Saka era ; 
a point which Profes.sor Kielhorn did not go into. 

^ PiVi, Sa7isl’ntf and Old-Canarese Inscriptions, Xo. 2*2 : or Dixon's 
collection of photographs (1865), No. 2. 

- It may be noted tliab the given year ks Vijaya, Salivahana-Saka 
1276 (current), = a.d. 1353-54 ; and the given is Milgha sukla 15, 
falling in February, a.d. 1354. Another copper-plate record of 
Bukkaraya I, from Potaganahalli in the Tumkur District of Mysore, 
seems to give the next instance, slightly later in the same year a.d. : 
according to the published text, £/u. Cam., vol. 12 (Tumkur), Pg. 74, 
it is dated in the year Java, SuUvahana-Saka 1277 (current), = 
a.d. 1354-55, with the details Vai^akha bahula 10, falling in May, 
A.D. 1354. 

^ Among ninety-three records of the Dynasties of Vijayanagara 
included by Kielhorn in his Southern List of Inscriptions, Nos. 454 to 
546, ranging from a.d. 1340 to 1693, thirty-five (including the record of 
A.D. 1354, No. 455) are dated in this way ; and nearly all of them are 
of the class of official records. Of miscellaneous records dated in the 
same way, there are eighteen in the same List, ranging from a.d. 1553 
onwards: see No. 09*2 and neaily all of the following entries as far as 
No. 1013 : these, again, are almost all from the Kauarese districts. 
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Epigraphic research has shown that the connection is 
certainly not based on the existence of a real king named 
kSalivahana reigning in A.D. 78, any more than is the 
connection of the name Vikrama with the other era based 
on the existence of a real king Yikrama reigning in 
B.C. 58 : also, that there is no reason for thinking that it 
commemorates any real king Salivahana of later timesd 

It is certainlj- in Southern India that we must look for 
the origin of the connection ; if only because the earliest 
instances of the use of the name Salivahana in dates 
come from the south.- And we find the clue in the point 

* No such ruler has been traced in any of the records of Southern 
India : and in Northern India the name Salivahana, or anything like it, 
has been found, as the name of real persons, only in — 

(1) a copper -plate record from the Chamba State, of about the middle 
of the eleventh century, which mentions a king Salavahana as the father 
of the then reigning king Somavarman ; see Kielhorn’s List of the 
Inscriptions of Northern India, flpi. Ind., vol. 5, appendix. No. 593; 
and now see also Vogel's Antiquities of Chamhd State, p. 192 : and — 

(2) a Rohtasgarh inscription of A.t>. 16.31, which mentions a TOmara 
piinco Salivahana who flourished at Gwalior in or just before that year ; 
see Kielhorn's Northern List, No. 318. 

- In fact, the only inscriptional instances quotable from Nortliern India 
seem to be four, as follows : — 

(1) A Deogadh inscription of A.D. 1424, in which the date is given as 
the expired year 1481 of king Vikramaditya and Sake srl-S(ilimhandt 
134(1 : Kielhorn'.s Northern List, Epi. Ind., vol. 5, appendix, No. 285. 

(2) A Chamba inscription of a.d. 1660, in which the date is given as 
the year 1717 of king Vikramaditya, the Sastra year 30, and sri-Sdli- 
I'dkana-Sake 1.5S3 : ibid.. No. 320. 

(3) An Udaypur inscription of a.d. 1713, in which the date is given as 
the year 1770 since the time of king Vikramaditya and Saka-vaUisasya 
(read more probably varsJtasya) Sdlirdhana-bhdpateh 1635 : ibid.. No. 323. 

(4) A JaisalmCr inscription of .a.d. 1797, in which the date is the year 
4898 expired from the time when Yudhishthira ascended the throne 
(i.e., Kaliyupi 4898), the year 1854 from the reign of Vikramarka, and 
Sdlifdhana-Sdkdt sake 171'J-. see JBAS, 1911, p. 694. 

Professor Kielhorn has given in Ind. Anl., vol. 20, p. 152, No. 7, 
a literary date of a.d. 1675, apparently from Kashmir, which runs: — 
Sri -Vikramadi[tya*] - .4ii[ka]h 17.32 arlmad - Chhalivahana - siikah 1597 
srimail-Aurahga-saha-sakah 18 sri-Saptarshi-chara-matena sariivat 51. 
In addition to presenting the use of the name Saliv.ahana, this date 
illustrates well the use ot the derivative sdka in the sense of • year ’ : as 
also does the Jaisalnier date, No. 4 above. 
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tliat Hemachandra (12th century) in his Prakrit Grammar, 
1. 211, as an instance of tlie change of i to f teaches the 
name Salavahana as a later form of Satavaiianad We 
cannot doubt that Hemachandra had in mind, in his 
Satavahana — Salavahana, the family-name of the kings 
whom we mention in the next paragraph.- And we can 
hardly fail to recognize in Salivahana another later form 
of that name, attributable very likely to some influence of 
the Sanskrit word sdli, ‘ rice 

We thus derive the name Salivahana from the family- 
name, Satavahana, of a branch of the great Satakarni 
kincrs, who ruled over the Dekkan for some four and 
a half centuries with the limits of about B.c. 225 and 
A.D, 225, and one of whose capitals was Pratishthana, 
Paithan. We must note, however, that the Satakarni 
kings had nothing to do with the foundation of the Saka 
era, which had its origin in the western parts of Northern 
India, and did not even use the era in their records. 

We must make here, in passing, some remarks on the 
correct spelling of the personal and family names of 
these kings. 

The forms Satakarni, Satavahana, with the palatal 
sibilant, used by .some of our writers on Indian history 
and antiquities, are wrong. There is no question of an 
original Sanskrit s represented by s in Prakrit. In 
Sanskrit texts the forms are distinctly Satakarni, with 

* He also teaches, under 1. 8, Sulahaiia as a contracted form of 
Salavahana. Regarding Hemachandra, compare Sir H. (1. Bliandarkar's 
remarks in his Early History of the Dtlcknn, in the Gazetteer of the 
Bombay Pi-esidency, vol. 1, part ‘2, p. Hi9 : but it is Siltaviihana, 
Salavahana, that the grammarian teaches ; not Sataviihana, Salivaliaiia. 

- In his Abhidhanachintamani, verse 712, Hemachandra gives Hala 
as a synonym of Satavahana ; and in hi.s Hc.sinamamala he gives 
Hala as a synonym of Salahaiia in 8. 66, and Kuntala and Chaiirachindha 
as synonyms of Hala in 2. .86 and 3. 7. The names Hala and Kuntala 
are instructive, since they are given iii the Puraiias in their list of the 
kings in question, but as the names of t'vo separate persons : see 
Pargiter's Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 36. 
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the dental s, in the Junagadh inscription o£ Rudradaman 
of A.D. loOd and in the Talgund inscription of Kakustha- 
varnian of tlie period a.d. 500—550,- and Satavahana, 
again with tlie dental s, in Bana’s verse.® 

We could not have a better guide than these instances : 
especially instructive are the two inscriptional passages, 
— -one of which comes from the time when the Satakarni 
dynasty was still reigning, — because the readings in 
inscriptions remain, and cannot be tampered with by 
copyists as in the case of literary works. But the original 
spelling was preserved in much later times, too ; as is 
shown hj' some of the literary references which I give 
just below.* It was also followed in Kashmir, where, as 
we learn from Kalhana’s Rajatarariigini (a.d. 1148-49), 
the family-name Satavahana was borrowed as the personal 
name of an ancestor, five generations before about 
A.D. 1000, of the Loliara dynasty.® And Jinaprabbasuri 
(about a.d. 1300) emphasizes it by deriving the first 
component of the name, safa, from the root san, ‘ to give’, 
and explaining the name as meaning “ he by whom 
conveyances were given.”® 


' -fJjii. I ml., vol. S, p. 44, line 12. 

® Ibid., p. 33, line 14. 

’ See p. SIS below, and note. 

•* Except in the c.nse of the Puraiuis and Vatsyayana, I gi\e s or .< just 
as it is in the texts, translations, etc., which I use. In the Rag-huvaiiisa, 
13. 38. mention is made of a saint whose name according to published 
texts was Satakarni. with the palatal .s': but certainly Kalidasa 
himself cannot have written it in that way ; and S. P. Pandit in his 
edition noted a various reading giving the name as ilfiiidakarni, which, 
supported as it is by the Raiiiayana, 3 (.Aranya-k.), 11. 11 (Bombay text), 
seems iniicli more probalile. 

^ Text, 6. 307 ; 7. 1283, 1732: see Stein's translation, vol. 1, pp. 266, 
368, 402, and the table on introd., p. 145 ; but in the first passage the 
name was used in the clipped form Satavfiha (compare Salivahana, 
.Sfdivfiha ; see page 80!) above, note 2). It appears that one manuscript 
gives the name in 6. 307 as Salavilha, with / instead of t. 

•’ I quote this writer from V. N. Alandlik, loc. cit. as below, p. 132. 

' Another fanciful derivation of the name is given in the Kathasaritsagara 
(trails., vol. 1, p. 37), which explains it as meaning “he who rode on 
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Not only has the memory of -these Satavaliana-Satakarni 
kings been preserved, under the name of the Andhras, in 
the Puranas, which give a list of tliirty rulers in the 
dynasty/ but also it lias lived in general literature : - 
thus : — 

Yatsyayana in his Ivarnasutra tells of Kuntala, a Sata- 
karni, a Satavahana, who killed his queen Malayavati In'- 
striking her too hard with a pair of scissors by way of 
showing his love/ 

Bana in one of the introductory verses to his Harsha- 
charita (about A.D. 610) says: — “ Sittavahana made an 
immortal I'efined treasure [/roAt] of song, adorned with 
fine expressions of purest character like jewels/’ and 
speaks elsewhere in the same work of king Satavahana, 
“ lord of the three oceans.” * 


{a Yaksha named) Sata (m form of a lion).’’ The real etymologj- is 
not known. If the two names are of .Sanskrit origin, we .should look for 
some meaning of sd^a which will go with both i-dhann, ‘ a conveyance, 
vehicle ’, and apparently karnn, ‘ an ear But they may be .Sanskritized 
forms of vernacular names ; and it is {>erhaps worth noting that Albcrunl 
(a. d. lO.S 1 ), in a very short abstract of the story in the Kathasaritsagara, 
ha.s the curious form “ Samalvahana, i.e. iu the classical language 
Satavahana : ” trans. by Sachau, vol. 1, p. 136. 

* See Pargiter, Dynnaties of the Kali A;/t, p. 30. The Puranas do not 
seem to mention the family-n.ame .Satavahana. They give the name 
Satakarni with the palatal sibilant : but this cannot have been the form 
in the early texts. 

- Regarding some of these literary references, see also remarks by 
Sir K. (f. Bhandarkar, op. cit. as above, ji. 169 If. 

- The passage is near the end of chapter 7 ; trans. (1883), p. 70. The 
words, as given by Bhandarkar (op. cit. as above, p. 173, note) from 
Aufrecht, are : — Kartarya Kuntalali .Sat.akarnih .Satavahano mahadevuii 
Malayavatirii [jaghana]. It is, however, not possible that Vatsyaj’ana 
himself can have used the palatal sibilant in the.se tivo names. 

■* See the translation by Cowell and Thomas, pp. 2, 2u'2. The reference 
to the three oceans in the second passage does not mean that Satava- 
hana rilled Jamhudvi 2 :)a, Plakshadvipa, and Sahiialidvipa, as was under- 
stood by the translators, but, as we know from many insciiptional 
passage.s, implies that he reigned over the whole of Southern India to 
the shores of the eastern, the southern, and the western seas. In the 
first of these two passages, the text has the words aknrot = Sdlavdhanah 
(Kashmir ed., p. 10), where the sathdhi {ted, not chchhd) marks the name 
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SOmadeva in his Kathasaritsagara (about A.D. 1070) 
gives a story of king Satavahana of Pratishthana, 
“ sovereign of the whole earth, ’ whom he represents as 
a patron of literature and himself an author : at first, 
indeed, he did not know Sanskrit; but, incited to learn 
that language b\’ one of his queens, eventually he wrote 
in it ‘ the book named Kathapitha ’, apparently embodying 
the adventures of Xaravahanadatta as told by Gunadhya 
in the Paisachi language in the Brihat-Kathad 

Meruturiga in his Prabandhachintamani (A.D. 1304—5) 
tells of king Satavahana of Pratishthana, also mentioned 
according to the published text as Satavahana, Salavahana, 
Salivahana, and Salahana, who “ devoted himself to 
collecting the compositions of all great poets and wise 
men : he bought four cjdtlids for forty million gold pieces, 
and had a book made, which was a treasury [/lOsu] of 
(jdthds that he had collected, named Salivahana, containing 
seven hundred [/dtJuls." 

Jinaprabhasiiri in his Kalpapradipa (about a.d. 1300) 
tells of Satavahana, born at Pratishthana, who repulsed 
an invasion by king Vikrama of Ujjain, was anointed as 
king at Pratishthana, subjugated the whole country as far 

clearly as having the dental 3, not the palatal s. A note by the translators 
tells us that there is here a various reading, giving the name as 
Salivahana : this, however, can only be a late substitute. 

^ See the translation by Tawney, vol. 1, pp. 36-49: for mention of 
king Satavahana, see also pp. 32, 51. The statement about the Katlia- 
pitha (p. 49) seems not very intelligible : Kathapitha is the name of the 
first book of the Kathasaritsagara itself, containing chaps. 1 to 8 ; the 
story of Satavahana is in chaps. 6 to 8 : and the story of Naravahana- 
datta does not begin till book 4, chap. 23 (trans., vol. 1, p. 190). 

- See the translation by Tawney, pp. 14-16. In the te.vt as given by 
Ranichandra Dinanatha {Bombay, I88S) the forms of the name are 
Salivahana, p. 24, 1. 1. p. 26, 1. 3 ; Satavahana, p. 24, 1. 2 ; Satavahana, 
p. 24, 1. 4, p. 25, 11. 5, S ; Salavahana, p. 24, 1. 15 : and Salahana, in 
Priikrit verses, p. 20, 1. 7, p. 31, I. 2. The form Srdivahana occurs in 
the title of the storv, Salivahana-jirabandha (against Satavahana-katha 
in the story itself), and as the name of the anthology of gdthds. Inci- 
dental mention is made of probably the same king as Satavahana, text, 
p. 308, 1. 15, or Satavahana, trans., p. 194. 
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as the river Tapti, iiitruduced his era. and became a convert 
to Jainism. 1 

And one of these king's. Hilla bv name, is thought to be 
the Hala who is claimed a.s its author by a collection of 
verses, mostly of an erotic kind, written in the Jlaha- 
rashtri dialect of Prakrit and known as the Sfilivahana- 
Saptasati, which is vert’' likely the work that Merutuhga 
had in mind, and possibly that, too, of which Bana has 
spoken. - 


Our conclusions, in the light of the evidence set out 
above, are as follows : — 

The name of the supposed king Balivahana was intro- 
duced in connection with the Baka era in imitation of the 
association of the name of the supposed king Vikrama 
with the era of B.c. 58. 

The name is based on Satavahana as the familt’-name 
of a branch of the famous Scitakarni kings of the Dekkan, 
who, however, had nothing to do with the foundation of the 
era, and commemorates perhaps the dynasty itself, vagueh’. 
as a whole, or quite possibly some individual member of 
it, whether Hala or another, who was a great patron of 
literature ; but, in the latter case, of course without any 
effect of really placing him in or about A.D. 78. 

The name was thus introduced in the first part of the 
fourteenth century by the Court Pandits of the Kings 
of Vijajuinagara, who rose to power, in the person of 
Harihara I, an elder brother of Bukkaraya I, closely 
about A.D. 1335. 

^ See the abstract of this story giveo by V. N. Mandlik in his paper 
^‘-Salivjlhana and the Salivahana-Saptasati,*' JBBRAS. vol. 10, p. 131 rt‘. 

About this -work, see V. N. Mandlik, ioc. cit. as above, p. 136 ; and 
Bhandarkar, op. cit. as above, p. 171. 
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"PKOFESSOR RIDGEWAY’S THEORY OF THE ORIGIX 
OP THE INDIAN DRAMA”; A REPLY 

Professor Keith’s note on the Origin of the Indian 
Drama as discussed in my Dramas and Dramatic 
Dances of Kon-European Races may at once be described 
as a rearguard action of the cuttlefish type to cover the 
retreat of the Yegetationists. This he essays to 
accomplish by charging me with inaccuracj’, want of 
scholarship, and by a series of misrepresentations not 
only of my views, but of my actual statements. I will 
first give a few samples of these and then proceed to deal 
with the real point at issue — Was Krishna (in whose cult 
Professor Keith, like other Sanskrit scholars, sees the 
origin of Indian drama) a vegetation spirit or some other 
abstraction, or was he, as all Hindu tradition declares, 
once a real human chieftain ? 

1. Dr. Keith (p. 335) says that “it is a fixed principle 
with Professor Ridgeway that all religion is to be traced 
to the reverence shown to the dead, and that all drama is 
born from such reverence ”. I have never held any such 
doctrine, and in everything that I have written or taught 
about religion I have most carefully guarded myself from 
any such charge, always pointing out that the Sky-God 
or All-Father must be carefullj’ discriminated from 
the rest. 

‘2. Next he represents (p. 337) me as denying “to the 
Aryans of the Rgveda all contact with magic rites and 
beliefs ”. I challenge Professor Keith to point out any 
passage where I have done this. Dr. Keith when he 
wrote this statement knew very well that I accept 
JRAS. 1916. 
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(Dramas, etc., p. 156) his own explanation of the Frog- 
Hymn in tiie Eig-Veda as “ a rain-spell ". in other words 
as a piece of magic. 

3. He says (p. 338) that when I develop my view that 
“ the original home of Eama was at Mathura, where he 
was superseded by the aVjoriginal Krsna " ; “for this 
remarkable theory, on which much of the reasoning 
depends, not a scrap of evidence can be or had been 
adduced.” In the first place, I nowhere state that the 
worship of Rama at Mathura (Muttra) has been ever 

superseded ” by that of Krishna. On the contrary, in 
more than one passage (p. 132, etc.) I emphasize its 
importance to this hour. In the next place, he strangely 
omits to combat my argument given on the very page 
(152) that he cites, that as the Brahmans of Mathura 
regard Rama as the seventh avatar and Krishna as the 
eighth avatar of Vishnu, they evidently hold Krishna to 
be later than Rama, not to speak of the fact that Krishna 
is not known to the Buddhist sutras. Dr. Keith is bound 
to explain tvhy Krishna is made the eighth rather than 
the seventh avatar. 

4. Again, he alleges that I make “ all Indian drama 
grow out of performances in honour of the dead, such as 
Rama or Krsna”. But I nowhere have stated that 
either in India or any other country “ all drama ” grew 
out of the cult of the dead. My appendix on the Origin 
of Comedy, which Dr. Keith has read, makes my position 
on that point perfectly clear. One side of comedv’ — 
the burlesque of tragedies on heroic themes — certainly 
has such an origin. But there is also that other and 
larger side of comedy which springs out of the natural 
love of mirth and scurrility. 

5. He .says that my theory “ seems to be summed up at 
p. 172”, and proceeds to deal with what is only a pro- 
visional stocktaking of the results up to a given point as 
if it were the complete summary of my views. But he 
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omits to deal with mj' real summary on pp. 206-11, where 
I give my arguments under fourteen heads. 

6. Again, lie characterizes my argument from the 
known back to the less known by working backwards 
from the dramas of modern India through mediaeval and 
so to the earliest period as “the most feeble argumentation 
possible ”, and urges that because “ in the nineteenth 
century plays are performed with pei'sons like Buddha, 
Visvamitra, Caudragupta, and Asoka as heroes, that in 
earlier days the same thing may have taken place, sheds 
no conclusive light on the origin of tragedy or drama ” 
(p. 339). But once again he miai’epresents vital parts 
of my arguments. I argue (.1) that since in modern 
times the most popular dramas in India are those com- 
posed on real personages such as Nanda the pariah saint 
and Hakikat the young Hindu martjwed in 1734, the 
same process has been going on right back to the earliest 
period, men even in their own lifetimes, such as the Chola 
emperor Rajaraja in the eleventh century, having their 
own exploits commemorated in dramatic performances ; 
and (2) that as all attempts to popularize plays with 
non-historical characters have failed completely in modern 
India, and (3) that as when we work backward from the 
present day through the centuries, the most popular songs 
and dramas have been those based on historical personages 
such as Buddha, Asoka, Chandragupta, Visvamitra, etc., 
we may justly infer that from the very beginning of 
drama its subjects, Krishna for instance, were also real 
human personages and not mere abstractions. 

7. Dr. Keith proceeds : “ No one doubts that the Indian 
drama after its first beginnings developed, like the Greek 
drama, a wide sphere of interest, and that it could treat 
of the lives and feats of famous persons.” But Dr. Keith 
assumes with a delightful naivete that his particular 
notion respecting the origin of Gi'eek drama, even though 
opposed to all ancient Greek evidence, is one of the 
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eternal truths of nature. But to tlii.s tve shall soon 
return. 

8. He sat’s that "no attempt i.s made to exhibit the 
principle [i.e. tlie worship of the dead] as being carried 
out in the early Indian dramas preserved to us. except in 
so far as it is asserted that, Rama and Kp'^-na being really 
men, ant’ plat's Ijased on their lives and deaths were really 
funeral plays in tlieir ultimate origin ". But I do not 
make an unsupported as.sertion. as L)r. Keith suggests, in 
holdinv that, Rama and Krishna were human beings. The 
whole of Hindu tradition i.s unanimous in stating tluit 
these two were real personages, and we shall soon find an 
interesting admission by Dr. Keith on this vital point. 

9. Dr. Keitli says that it is suggested, without 
adducing any evidence other titan .some facts about funeral 
rites among the Tangkuls, that the actors originally 
were representatives of the spirits of the dead and 
performed the ceremony as a means of propitiating the 
dead. But such an idea is wholly unknown to Indian 
drama, and no trace of it is even suggested by Profes^-or 
Ridgeway. This is an important matter’’ (pp. 339-40). 
Kothing could be more misleading. Hot only do I cite 
the miinus, who at Roman funerals represented the dead 
man and imitated his gait and speech, but also the Teddas 
of Ceylon (p. 211), the mediums of the Burmese Nats 
(p. 231 sqq.), the actor wlio in the ancient Chinese ritual 
represented the ancestor, and the Japanese dancer in the 
Shinto ceremony in honour of the dead out of which 
Japanese tragedy arose, Avhilst (pp. 205-303) I do suv-gest 
that the same was the case in India on the gi'ound that 
the actors in the religious dramas are regularly Bi ahmans 
because “ for the time being they are taken to be 
equivalent to gods ”. 

10. Again, Dr. Keith writes (p. 347): ‘ It would be 
pleasant to hold that the primary thing is the belief in the 
immortality or durability of the soul, and that belief in 
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vugetatiijiR tree, coni spirits, spirits of rocks, mountains, 
and rivers are all dependent on this primary belief [whilst 
in a footnote he admits ‘that totemism is so dependent’]. 
Eut unliappih'' the proofs ottered by Professor Ridgeway 
are sadly lacking ; it is idle to assure us that such 
a condition of religion as is now found in Uganda, 
according to the authority whom he adopts, explains 
all religion. This is the old fallacy of thinking that 
one modern tribe is a key to all religion, whereas modern 
tribes present us with most remarkably difierent religious 
pictures, apart from the fact that no two investigators ever 
agree in the view taken of the fundamental character of 
their beliefs. ” I can only assume that he has not read 
even the Contents of my book. So far from basing my 
doctrine that the belief in the immortality of the soul is 
primaiy, and that vegetation and other such spirits, as 
well as totemic phenomena, are secondary and dependent 
upon Uganda or any other single community, region, or 
continent, it is founded, as Dr. Keith well knows, if he 
has read my book, not only on the evidence of ancient 
Rome, Greece, and Egypt (respecting whose fundamental 
beliefs in this respect there is no dispute), but also on an 
examination of the beliefs of the modern populations of 
Western Asia, Hindustan, Burma, China, and Japan 
(respecting whose doctrines of the soul thei’e is also no 
dispute), as well as on those of the great islands of the 
Indian Archipelago, Australia, Melanesia, Polyne.sia, West 
Africa, and North and South America. In other words, 
so far from my conclusions being based on the reported 
belief of a single tribe or community, ancient or modern, 
it is based on a worldwide induction, not one element 
of which Dr. Keith has dared to impugn. 

11. Let us now turn to the vital matter in dispute — the 
origin of Hindu sacred drama. Professor Keith says 
(p. 339) that “ no attempt is made to exhibit the principle 
[i.e. the propitiation of the dead as seen in such cases 
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as those of Xanda and Hakikat, supra] as being carried 
out in the early Indian dramas preserved to us, except in 
so far as it is asserted that, Rama and Krsna being really 
men, any plays based on their lives and deatlis were 
really funeral plays in their ultimate origin.' In the first 
place I have never termed them funeral plays, which 
would imply that such plat's were performed at the actual 
funerals, whereas such plays are rather to be described as 
commemorative and propitiative. But I do not make an 
unsupported assertion, as Dr. Keith suggests, in holding 
that Rama and Krishna were human beings. The whole 
of Hindu tradition is unanimous in holding that tliese two 
personages were real human beings. Dr. Keith himself 
admits that “ the view that Krsna and Rama were 
originally men was no doubt often held in some form or 
other in India ”, but he endeavours to Vjreak the force 
of this confession by adding that “the persons who held 
this view were quite unaware that performances of plays 
based on their history were in any way intended to 
appease their souls ”. But why are portions of the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata recited or performed in 
temples at the great festivals of Rama and Krishna, 
just as plays are performed in China to please gods 
who were admittedly human beings ? Moreover, it is 
useless for him to attempt to pooh-pooh tlie mass of 
facts on which Sir A. Lyall ba.sed his conclusion that 
with but very few exceptions all the members of the 
Hindu Pantheon were once human beings, amongst whom 
Rama, Krishna, and Siva undoubtedly fall. 

But Professor Keith prefers to follow a doctrine which 
has no support either in India or anywhere else. It is 
that which has been evolved from no basis of fact by 
the Germans, and which has been adopted in various 
forms in this country by Sir James Frazer, Professor G. G. 
Murray, Dr. Farnell, Miss Harrison, and Mr. Cornford. 
Dr. Keith (p. 345) writes: “In the case of Krsna we 
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have a real vegetation spirit ritual, the killing of a 
representative of the spirit of vegetation.” What are 
his grounds for this simple and undoubting faith ? 
His main, really his sole, argument, is the following : 
The slaying of Kansa by Krishna was the subject of the 
earliest dramatic performance recorded for us in Hindu 
literature. In this performance the Granthikas divided 
them.selves into two parties, those representing the 
followers of Kansa, Krishna’s uncle and persecutor, 
having their faces blackened ; those of Krishna had 
their faces red (but be it remembered that their leader 
Krishna himself was black), and they expressed the 
feelings of both sides throughout the struggle from 
Krishna’s birth to the death of Kansa. ‘‘ The mention 
of the colour of the two parties,” Dr. Keith writes, 
“ is most significant ; red man slavs black man ; the 
spirit of spring and summer prevails over the spirit of 
the dark winter. The parallel is too striking to be 
mistaken ; we are entitled to say that in India as in 
Greece, this dramatic ritual, the slaying of winter, is the 
source whence drama is derived.” But it is truly 
astonishing to find Krishna the black made “ the spirit 
of spring and summer” that “prevails over the spirit of 
the dark winter”, i.e. Kansa. Dr. Keitli still shuts his 
eyes to the fact that red men led by black man slay 
black men, which on his own principle can only mean 
that winter aided by the spirit of spring and summer 
slays winter ; in other words, winter is divided against 
himself and commits suicide. Now. as at the date of 
this, the earliest Hindu dramatic performance known 
to us, there were two elements in the population of 
Hindustan, the light-complexioned Aryan invaders and 
the dark-complexioned aborigines, I naturally suggested 
that in this historical fact (admitted by Dr. Keith himself) 
lies a simple explanation of the colours of the two sets 
of actors. Dr. Keith makes merry over certain difficulties 
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involved in this suggestion by the form of the story as 
known to us. But he forgets that in India, as in Greece 
there Avere variants of tlie same story. Xoav. strange as 
it may seem. Dr. Keith liimself dares not assume tliat 
the Hindus of the second century B.C. regarded this .slajdng 
of Kansa as a vegetation ritual. On the contrary, lie 
admits that “ it was a human drama to the actors under- 
stood in purely liistorical sense, the slaying by Krsna of 
his Avicked uncle”. But as the actors, and Ave may 
presume the spectators, regarded the performance as purely 
liistorical, they evidently found no difficulty about the 
colours assigned to the actors. If they Avere satisfied Avitli 
their historical accuracy and fitness, Avhy should Dr. Keith 
be dissatisfied ? They probably had one version of the 
story, Dr. Keith has access only to another. 

Dr. Keith can find only tAvo other supports for his 
theory, neither of Avhich is Indian. He asserts that the 
Greek drama originated in a vegetation cult, though he 
knoAA's perfectly aa’cII that this theory depends Avliolly on 
the assumption that from the earliest times at Eleusis 
there had been a dramatic representation of the marriage 
of Zeus and Demeter, an assumption Avhich I have shoAvn 
(p. 35), and Avhich is now admitted by Sir James Frazer 
himself, to be Avithout foundation, since Zeus does not 
appear at Eleusis until after the Christian era. Finally, 
he still clings Avith the clutcli of despair to the pajier of 
the German Usener, on Avhich Dr. Farnell and Professor 
G. G. Murray have also based their particular modifications 
of the same theory. Because in that paper Usener cites 
some flimsy late folk-tales (not one of Avhich is from 
India) in Avhich there “occurs a mimic fight intended 
clearly to secure sunlight and proper vegetation ”, 
Dr. Keith imagines the slaying of Kansa to be a 
vegetation ritual. But as Dr. Keith has not been able 
to cite a single scintilla of evidence from either ancient 
or modern India to shoAv that the Hindus ev’er regarded 
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Ki'i.slnui as a voo-etation spirit, and as he has admitted 
that tlie Hindus in the second century B.C. who acted 
the slaying' of Kansa regarded Krislina and Kansa as 
purely historical persons, lie has admitted the truth of 
the conclusions to ■which I was led by the various lines 
of evidence, that Krishna, whose cult plays so large a 
part in Hindu .sacred drama, was a real historical person. 
So little, then, can sophistry avail against the Inductive 
Method, 

William Ridgeway. 


SOME XOTES OX THE PEBIPLl'S OF THE 
ERYTHR.EAX SEA 

The writer of the Fei'qylus was an Alexandrian sea- 
captain (he probably called liimself a pilot, Kv^epripija), 
who in the course of his voyaging up and down the Red 
Sea and to India did some trading on his own account. 
It was the custom not only of his time, but of all time 
until steam had banished sailing ships. The captains of 
our East Indiamen were entitled to so many tons of cargo, 
twenty or more, on their own account ; and one of the 
officers who had accompanied Yasco da Gama round the 
Cape, on his return drew up a list of articles good for 
export to or import from India, precisely as our author 
does. To this goodly company of sailormen the author of 
the Periplus belonged. His object was purely practical. 
He notes the distances, the anchorages, the prevailing 
wdnds, and the seasons at which they blow ; what articles 
are in demand at each I'ort, and what it is good to buy ; 
and he mentions various Eastern potentates, either because 
these gentlemen had a monopoly of the most valuable 
goods, or because, in the absence of a custom-house, it 
was necessary to secure permission to trade by means of 
a present. Thus his work is a handbook for the trade — 
half a sailing directory and half Baedeker. The language 
he uses is the common speech, not the literary language. 
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Of this common speech we hav'e not many literary examples 
in Greek: none like the Cena Trimalchionis in Latin: 
the Shephei'd of Hermas is perhaps the best. But the 
Greek inscriptions of S\'ria and Egypt supply a fair 
number of specimens, and I have jotted down a few 
instances which have their parallel in tlie Periplus. 

1. Our author uses Latin words common in the trade. 
Fabricius has given a list of them in the Introduction to 
his edition of the Periplus} Latin words in Greek 
inscriptions are not uncommon. The nameless Axumite 
king who set up the inscription copied by Cosmas at 
Adouli, gives us an example from the Red Sea. He uses 
the Latin annona, awd>va, and avpm'evea6ata.s goodGreek." 

2. In c. 23 the Periplus says that Charibael was 

a friend of the emperors, twv avTOfcparopw. It 

was customary at one time to take the plural as an 
indication of the date, and to say that the Perijilus could 
not be earlier than M. Aurelius and L. Verus. But in 
the Pecaptolis we have several inscriptions of the first 
century A.D., dedications in which the expressions virep 
rf;? robv HefSacrTcov croJTTjpta^ and virep riji rov ^e/SacTTOv 
crcoTTjplaf are used indifi’erently. In one instance we have 
both the singular and the plural applied to Tiberius.^ 

3. Agrippa I and Agrippa II were clients, or rather 
subjects, of Augustus — as Charibael M'as not — but they 
call themselves, or rather are called, fiXoKatcrap and 
fiXopw/j.aio^.'^ 

^ p. 29 ad fin. 

“ Cosmas, li, 143, Migne. Cf. Letronne, Jounial des Sfirans, 18*25, 
f). 265. M. V. de Saint-Martin says that tliese iirecu-Egyptian sailors 
knew the constellation ot Canopus by a Latin name. 

^ Brunnow & Donaszewski, Provincia Ay‘abia. iii. p. 308. Other 
examples pp. 309-10. 

^ Op. cit., lii, pp. 308-10, for examples. I may remark that the 
expression (piXoKaia-ap supports the maiiur'Cnpt reading of Kaiaap in c. *26. 
Agrippa II calls himself $acrt\€V5 the Axumite kings take the title 

“king of kings , and we have an Arab stratf^fjos under the Nabataean 
king Babel (a.d. 75-105). Sakas, Kushans. Xabata'ans, Axumites, all 
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4. The reading Kovaav for ovcrav in c. 47^ is confirmed 
by a passage in Aminianus Marcellinus, xxiv, 2 : “• Malchus 
Podosacis nomine phylarchus Saracenorum assanitarum, 
famosi nominis latro, omni ssevitia per nostros limites diu 
grassatus,” etc., where it is proposed to read Ghassanidce 
for Assanitffi. 

5. ’Epyaala and ipyd^o/xai are the ordinary words in the 
Periplus for business dealings. In later times we have 
irpayfiaTa and Trpayp.aTivTrj'i similarly used ; toZ? Pwp,a[oi(; 
irpaypaTevTaK Sou? iivtov6/jLco<; olksIv rpv vrjaov.” 

6. Traders and soldier adventurers in the East who go 
abroad to make their fortunes, usuallj' come from certain 
towns or villages which maintain a regular connexion 
with them and keep up the supply. A town in the 
Shahjehanpur District (United Provinces A. and 0.) has 
for generations supplied the Gwalior Army ; Sir Aurel 
Stein found that the Indian traders in Kashgar came from 
one or two towns in Sind ; Chang Kien observed that 
certain Bactrian villages kept up a constant supply of 
traders abroad; and we have an example of the same thing 
from the Hauran in the first century A.D. A funereal 
inscription from Sur is in memory of a Sur trader who 
had lived abroad thirty years ; another a few years later 
(a.D. 69) records the death of another native of Sur who 
died in command of the Gaulauite Horse. 

7. Azania is said (Periplus, c. 16) to be “subject by 

some old standino; rio;ht to the kingdom which has become 
the First Arabia Kara ri SiKaioe dp^alov invorrLirr ovcrav ry 
/BaaiXeia rPi^ rrpdm]^ yivofjLei'rj<{ ' Apa^iac;. Strabo ^ uses 
a somewhat similar expression; Se tT;? ’Apal3la<; drr'o 

living on the fringe of the Greek world, take their titles from the 
Greeks ; and the Axumite tuv fia<riK4u>v is still perpetuated m 

the Abyssinian 2\"efjiis ^egusht. 

^ JKAS. 1913, p. 12S. Cf. Dr. Thomas, ibid., p. 420. 

^ Briinnow & Donaszewski, op. cit., iii. pp. 34S-9. Cf. p. 320, 
^ir}vol TTpay/xaTiural rrjs Upas TrAaTcmy, in an inscription of the year .A.D. 185. 

^ Strabo, xvi. p. 707 
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Ttji Baf3v\m'ta<! eaTii’ >; MaiKiji’)). At first siglit we 
naturally incline to interpret the words the First 
Arabia as a cjeogi'aphical expression, and so it is usualh’ 
interpreted. Fabricius sa\’s, for instance, that wliereas 
the Egyptian fleet used formerly to go straight to Aden, 
the first port it now touclied at was iMuza.^ But neither 
Aden nor Muza was a kiimdoin. 3acyL\eia : and c. 31 

C' ' ' 

shows that by the - First Arabia " the Homerite kingdom 
is meant. We read there that Socotra was subject to the 
king of Hadramaut as Azania was to Charibael and his 
vassal of Maphar (Maafir). Azania was a dependency of 
the Hoinerites. and the word ''/ii'Ofih'7]^ implies that the 
Homerites had risen to the hegemony of Soutliern Arabia 
no very long time before the days of the Feriplus. But 
the expression is obscure. 

S. C. 26 tells us that Aden had formerly been the 
place where ships from Egypt and India met : but that 
“ Csesar had destroyed it not veiy long before our times ”, 
and it was now a seaside village belonging to the Homerite 
Charibael." As no other author mentions the destruction 
of Aden by a Roman fleet, the editors have supposed 
a mistake in the M.S. Miiller proposed to read Elisar ; 
others read Charibael. Mommsen ® upholds the manu- 
.script reading, and his arguments are sound. After 
Augustus had put down the pirates and policed the sea, 
the Romans took over the entire control of it. They had 
a custom-house at Leuke Koine (c. 19), and the story 
told by Pliny of the freedman of Annins Plocanius who was 
blown off the Arabian shore, and carried by the north-east 
monsoon in fifteen days to Taprobane, while collecting the 


‘ pp. 1.3.5-0. 

“ Xa.pi^a7]\ = Karib*il. Three kings of this name are known from 
their coins or inscriptions, and it is uncertain which is the Charibael of 
t\\t Pen pill 'HiW, Ancient Coinatje of Sonthn-n Arrihia. p, I,'C 

^ ^lommsen. Provinces of the Homan Einjnre^ trans., vol. ii, 

p. 294, n. 1. 
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dues of the farmer of the revenue^ shows that the Imperial 
treasury levied duties on Roman traders even beyond the 
Straits of Bab el Mandeb. Ocelis, Aden, and Kane were 
the onl}’ trading stations on tlie southern coast of Arabia 
visited by Romans, according to the Periplus, before they 
stood across tlie bay. This freedman must therefore have 
been voj'aging between one or other of these ports, when 
the wind cauglit him and canded him out to sea ; and at 
these ports the Roman farmers must have taken toll from 
Roman subjects. The policing of the straits must always 
liave been necessary for the securitj’ of the Indian trade ; 
and a Roman fleet mu.st have been maintained for police 
purposes. Sometimes a fleet was emploj'ed on a inucli 
larger scale. Trajan had reopened the old freshwater 
canal between the Kile and the Sinaitic Gulf,” and. 
according to a well-known story, Trajan said that had he 
been younger he would liave visited India in person. 
He evidently took much interest in the Indian trade. Now 
Eutropius (8. 3), copying some older writer,^ says of him ; 
“ in niari rubro classem instituit ut per earn Indire fines 
vastaret.” It is possible that the teinplum August! at 
^luziris mentioned in the Peutinger Tables may be 
a monument of this expedition, for the coast of India in 
the neighbourhood of Muziris was infested with pirates, 
and Trajan’s expedition may have been sent to chastise 

^ Pliny, II. S'. N'i, 84 : Anni Plocami qui marls Rubri vectigal a fisco 
redememt, libertus circa Arabian! navigans, Aquilonibus raptus pricter 
Canuaiiiam, xv. die Ilippuros portum ejus invectus," etc. This happened 
either in tlie reign of Claudius or immediately before, becauh>e the 
embassy from Ceylon, the first of its kind, came “Claudi principatu 
It is important to note this because it proves that Hippalus had not yet 
made the direct passage from the straits to the Tamil coast. 

- Letronne gives a full account of the Amnis Trajanus in his Eecueil 
des inscriptions (jrecqucs ft latines dt V Etjypte. The canal was in full 
working order down to the time of Septimius Severus, and until 
Caracalla s massacre of the Alexandrians put an end to the direct trade 
between India and Egypt. 

Jerome ad Euseb. Chron. 2118, repeats this statement verbatim. 
Evidently both Eutropius and Jerome used the same authority. 
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and put them down. Muziris (Cranganore) was not much 
frequented by Eoman merchants, or a likely spot for 
a temple to the emperor except as a memorial of some 
such expedition. There is nothing surprising, therefore, 
in the destruction of Aden by a Eoman fleet. Mommsen 
infers from Pliny, H.X. ii, 168, that Augustus sent a fleet 
to patrol the Arabian Gulf (Arabicum Sinum) when Gaius 
Csesar wa.s preparing to invade Arabia (B.c. 1); and he 
thinks Aden was destroyed then, or if not then, by one of 
Augustus’ immediate successors. But the words of the 
Periplus, Trpo oil TToXXoO tow p/neripoiu -^povaiv, seem to 
imply something more recent. If a Eoman fleet destroyed 
Aden, it did so in the interest of Eoman trade. Now' as 
long as Roman ships followed the coast from Bab el 3Iandeb 
to Syagros (Cape Fartak),i Aden w'as a necessary port of 
call, and its destruction would have been a great blow to 
the shipping. But when Hippalus had proved that India 
could be reached by a direct course from Bab el Mandeb, 
the importance of Aden was gone. And with this decline 
came the temptation to make it a pirate stronghold. 
I therefore think that the destruction of Aden must be 
put down to the end of the reign of Claudius, or to the 
time of Nero. Nor need we w'onder that none of the 
formal historians of Eome notice it. Such an event, if 
known at all, W'ould excite no more interest at Eome than 
the bombai'dment by English ships of a pirate nest in 
Borneo or Java excites in London. Chari bael was anxious 
to keep on good terms W'ith the Eomans, and the reason 
may have been the lesson his tribesmen had received. 
For a similar reason an Indian embassy to Eome 
anticipated or follow'ed on Trajan’s punitive expedition. - 

^ Pliny, H.X. vi, 101. Pliny tells us that the route was infested by 
pirates, and all the ships had to carry a guard of crossbowmen. “Quippe 
omnibus annis navigatur, sagittariorum cohortibus impositis, etenim 
piratte maxime infestabant. ” 

It came in A.D. lOi. irpbs Se Thv 'Vpa.iavbv ts Ptipnjy fAdoyra 7rAf((rTai 
SiTai iTpecrfifiat napa PapPapuv iWav tc ical a(pLKoyTo. Dio Cassius, 

Ixviii, Trajanus (Xiphil. epitome), c. 15; cf. ibid., c. 29: n\o 76 y ti is 
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9. The date of the Periplus was long a subject of 
dispute, and is a question of interest for Indian history. 
C. Muller put it between A.D. 80 and 89 ; Mommsen in the 
reign of Vespasian and the general opinion now seems 
to be that it was written about a.d. 70. The chief clue is 
the mention of Malichos, whom the author of the Pe7'ipl us 
(c. 19) calls the king of the Xabatjeans. “King Maliku 
or Malchus, the successor of Aretas, fought under Nero 
and Vespasian in the Jewish War as a Roman vassal, and 
transmitted his dominion to his son Dabel, the contemporary 
of Trajan, and the last of these rulers.” So says Mommsen.’- 
A Nabataean inscription from Dmer, on the road between 
Damascus and Palmyra, enables us to date the accession 
of Dabel or Zabel. The inscription “ dates from the month 
Ijjar of the year 410 according to the Roman (i.e. Seleucid) 
reckoning, and the 24th year of king Dabel, the last 
Nabataean one, and so from May, a.d. 99 Dabel 
therefore succeeded his father in a.d. 75 or A.D. 76. This 
provides us with a limit before which the Pe^'iplns must 
have been composed.^ The anterior limit is much more 
vague. It was Hippalus, the pilot, says the Periplus, 
who first ventured to cross the ocean with the south-west 

’IvStav ttAcW el-rrev ort TrdvT<M>s h.v Kal ini rovs ’Ij/5oi/y, €t vio? €Ti 

inepaiwdTjp, ’Ij'Sovs T€ yap ivfvoft, Kal ra iKftvwy npdyfxaTa i7ro\vnpayix6p€iy 
t6v r€ 'A\f^avSpov ifaaKdpi^e. The erection of a temple to the emperor at 
Muziris is a parallel to the altars erected by Alexander in the Panjab. 

^ Mommsen, Provinces of the Roman EmpirCy Eng. trans., vol. ii, p. 151. 

- Ibid. ii. p. 149. n. 1. 

^ I formerly was inclined to date the Peripbis after a.d. 80, chiefly on 
the ground that it must have been considerably later than Hippalus. 
But I had overlooked the inscription from Dmer, which settles the 
question. The dates given by Head, Historia Xumorumy pp. 685-6. for 
the Nabatiean kings who issued coins are these : Malchus I, c. b.c. 145 ; 
Obodas I, c. b.c. 97-85 ; Aretas III {PhilheUen)y c. b.c. 85-62; Obodas II, 
c. B.c. 30(?)-7 ; Aretas IV {Philodemos)y c. b.c. 7-a.d. 39 ; Malchus III, 
c. A.D. 67 ; Zabel, date uncertain. Obodas II was the reigning king 
when .Hlius Gallus made his unfortunate expedition m b.c. 24 against 
the Saba^ans, and Malchus III is the king mentioned in the Periplus. 
He succeeded Aretas IV in a.d. 39 and reigned till a.d. 75 according to 
Mommsen's evidence ; and tlie date of Dabel or Zabel is settled by the 
Dmer inscription. 
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monsoon ; and both the and Piiny ^ teli ns that 

this monsoon wind was locally called Hippalus. Hippaliis 
must have been a man of mark on the ijuays of 
Myoshornios and Lerenice. but our author had evidently 
never seen him. Probably he was dead hcfore our author 
went to sea. We must therefore allow a considerable 
period to elapse— twenty-five or thiity years — hctween 
the first direct voyage across the Itidian Ocean and the 
work of this retired sea-captain. Unfortunately, of 
Hippalus we know nothing further. But the story of 
Aiinius Plocamus’ freedman shows that before the reign 
of Claudius (a.d. 41-53; tlie possibility of crossing the 
ocean Avith a monsoon wind had not occurred to anyone, 
otherwise the lucky tei'iniiiatioii of the freedman's 
adventure Avould not have created so much surprise. 
In Claudiu.s’ reign came the first embassy from Cevlon, 
and from his time we remark a notable increase in the 
great Indian trade. Dr. Vincent puts down Hippalus’ 
exploit to c. A.D. 50. It may have been a few years 
earlier, and thi.s would bring us to the years A.D. 70-75 
for the composition of our Ferqdus. 

The difficult}^ lies with the Indian data. We read in 
c, 38 that the lower Indus valley was ruled by Parthian 
chiefs, who tvere perpetually at feud Avith each other. 
This describes a state of things after the death of 
Gondophares, and the last knoAvn date of Gondophares 
is A.D. 4G. So far everything is clear. Next Ave have the 
ruler of Ariake,” but the 3IS. is so illegible that it is 
impossible to restore his name with any confidence. 
It has been read as Manbaros, Mambaros, and Mamhanos. 
Fahricius says that only the final letters (ffapov) are 

^ Pt'Tiplvs, c. 57, Pliny. IT. S', vi, 100, 104. Pilin' does not mention 
Hippalus by name as the discoverer of the direct route. He simply says 
(101) : “ conpendia invenit mercator.’’ 

- MS. apaPiKTjs, but the emendation ’Apinic^s seems certain {Periplus. 
c. 41). For different readings of the name of the king r. Fabrieius' 
notes to this chapter, p. 82. 
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certain. Boyer proposed to read Xambanos, and in an 
essay full of learning and acuteness ^ identified him with 
Xahapana, who possibly came to the throne as a young 
man in a.d. 78. Xahapana’s predecessor was Bhurnaka, 
but this also does not fit, and it is probable that we have 
here a dynastic or a tribal name, not a personal one.- 

Glaser and others contend that Pliny must have used 
the Periplus in his immense undigested encyclopaedia, the 
Xatural History. Pliny finished his work in a.d. 77 ; 
he was probably at work on it when the Periplus was 
written. But that he had ever seen the Periphis seems 
to me a far-fetched idea. Pliny usually gives a list of his 
authorities, and he quotes ‘''nostri negotiatores ” for the 
Persian Gulf.^ There was no reason why he should have 
omitted to mention the Periplus, or at least its author, 
for the Erythraean Sea. And if he used it, he omitted all 
that was most striking and novel, the account of Axum 
and Azania, of the Homerites and Aden, the freshwater 
snakes seen swimming in the sea at the mouths of the 
Indus, the “bore” at the mouth of the river below 
Barygaza, and many other details. Where Pliny and the 
Periplus agree, they agree only in those well-known facts 
which were common property. 

J. Kennedy. 

^ Boyer, “ Xahapana et I’ere gaka** ; Join'md Asiatique, July-August, 
1897, pp. 1‘20“51. 

- The mentions four other Indian potentates ; tlie elder 

Haraganos (Satakarni) and Sandanes in c, and Kerebotros (Ker-ah- 
putra) and Pandion in c. 54. With the exception of the unknown 
Sandanes none of these is a personal name, and we should therelore 
expect the ruler of Ariake to be mentioned by some general designation. 
Tlie reading Saudmus, by the way, is ceitain. 

Pliny, Jl.X. vi, lo9 : “Xostnque negotiatores qui inde venere," 
i.e. from Charax Pasinou. So in 14G: “ Xostri negotiatores dicunt 
[Diimatham] Characenorum regi parere." 


JRAS. 1916. 
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THE NEW ASOKA EDICT AT HASKI 

A discovery of great intei’est is that of the new Asoka 
edict at Alaski, in the Raichur District of tlie Nizam's 
Dominions. The fortunate discoverer is Mr. W. R. C. 
Beadon, F.G.S., a mining engineer, who came upon it in 
January last j’ear while examining old gold workings in 
the village. But it was not fully cleared and exposed 
to view till Juh'. It is engraved on a boulder, about 
9x5 feet, lying at the mouth of a cavern, and contains 
eight lines. The services were obtained of Rao Sahib 
H. Krishna Sastri, who is acting as the Government 
Epigraphist, to examine and report upon it. This he has 
done in the Hyderabad Archaoloyical Series. 

The inscription proves to be another version, somewhat 
curtailed, of those at Brahmagiri, Siddapur. and Jatinga 
Ramesvara, discovered by me in the north of the Mysore 
State, and at Sahasram, Rtipnath, and Bairat, in Bengal, 
Central Provinces, and Rajputana. There are several gaps, 
due to the loss of letters, but on the whole it apparently 
bears the closest re.semblance to the Rtipnath and Sahasram 
versions. 

The distinctive feature of this inscription is that it sets 
at rest once for all any doubts as to the identity of 
Devanampiya, in whose name the majorit}' of the edicts 
are issued. For the first line proclaims the record to be 
Derdna m piyusa A sokasa. 

No other of the numerous edicts supplies this information. 

Then follow the statements that “ during the two years 
and a half that I was a lay disciple” — but the remainder 
of the sentence is effaced until we come to his joining 
{itpiagate) the Sanghain with zeal. The result of which 
was that “ those who were formerly {imre) gods in 
Jambudvipa have now become false {misibhutd)”. 

The record ends with the advice that this result may be 
obtained even by the lowly wdio applies himself to Dhama.' 

‘ .\{i|)cirently spelt 'vvitli one ?7t 
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Both small and great should he informed of this. Here 
follows a sentence containing the word tambha, pillar. 
It will thus endure and prosper, and increase one and 
a half times. 

The edict does not proceed to the further exhortation 
given in the other versions, which is attributed to the 
Vyutha, nor introduce the “ 256 ” used in connexion there- 
with. These figures and statements therefore receive no 
further elucidation here. 

The expression pure, used with reference to the action 
of the king in regard to the gods in Jambudvipa, seems to 
imply that he was the first to prove them false. The 
various interpretations that have been proposed for the 
corresponding passages are too perplexing to be understood. 
And one cannot avoid the suspicion that translations that 
are unintelligible cannot really be correct. If the meaning 
be that those who were supposed to be gods (as the 
Brahmans) had been found to be rather god and man 
mixed ” (the accepted rendering), this conveys some idea 
that can be grasped. But it is a question whether this 
can be regarded as so profound and vital a discovery as 
the king claims the credit for. 

The locality in which the present inscription has been 
found, taken in connexion with the occurrence of the 
three in the north of the Mysore State, confirms the view 
that Asoka’s empire extended over the Dekhan — in fact, 
over the province later known as Kuntala, which in at 
least four records, more than 700 years old, it is 
affirmed was ruled even by the Nandas, the predecessors 
of the Mauryas. The dispatch of Buddhist missionaries 
in Asoka’s time to Mahisa-mandala, or South Mysore, and 
to Vanavasa, or Banavasi, on the Mysore-Kanara frontier, 
equally bears witness to the southern and south-western 
boundaries of his empire. 


L. Rice. 
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PROPOSED ALPHABETICAL INDEX TO ARABIC BOOKS 
OF TRADITION 

1. Whoever has occupied himself witli tlie study of 
the Arabic books of tradition, will have experienced thv 
difficulty of gathering from them with some completeness 
the traditions relating to any particular subject. In the 
different books of tradition the materials have lieen 
arranged according to different principles, none of which 
proves to be a sure guide for us when we have to consult 
these works. 

2. The chief objection to the composition of a com- 
pendium containing the contents of tradition reduced to 
a smaller bulk by the omission of repetitions would be. 
that in such a work the copious varia lectiones. which 
often possess great value, scarcely would occupy the place 
they deserve. 

3. An alphabetical index would be the only adequate 
way of preparing the vast domain of Arabic tradition for 
scientific exploration. This index would have to contain 
all characteristic words occurring in the traditions, 
accompanied by so many of the preceding or following 
words as are necessary to characterize the subject. It 
goes without saying that the bulk of an index of this 
sort will be enormous and that its composition will require 
much time. 

4. Moreover, it would be useful to prepare indice.s : 
(1) of the personal names in the isnCids ; (2) of the 
personal names in the mafns: (3) of the geographical 
names ; (4) of the quotations from the Ko’ran. 

The composition of an index of the personal names in 
the i'Snuds, however, involves so many difficulties that 
they seem to outweigh the utility promised by it. It 
seems therefore better to abandon the idea for the present. 

5. The indices will have to include the six so-called 
canonical collections of tradition, the Mosnad of Darinii, 
the Mosnad Ahmad, the Mowatta', and the old traditional 
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matter contained in the commentaries by Kastallani, 
Xawawi, and Zorkani. 

6. Of the collections as far as printed, the following 
editions would have to be used : for Bokhari the edition 
by Krehl, continued by Juynboll : for Moslim the text 
printed together with Nawawi’s commentary (Cairo, 1283, 
5 vols.) ; for Abu Da ud, the text printed at Cairo, 
1280, 2 vols.; for Tirmidhi the text printed at Cairo, 
1292, 2 vols. ; for Xasa’i the text printed together with 
Soyuti's commentaiy (Cairo, 1312, 2 vols.) ; for Ahmad 
the text printed at Cairo, 1313, 6 vols. ; for the Mowatta’ 
the text printed together with Zorkani’s commentary 
(Cairo, 1279,4 vols.); for Kastallani the text printed at 
Bulak, 1288, 10 vols. 

As regards the works of Darimi and Ibn Madja, which 
have not, or not sufficiently, been printed, Professor Snouck 
Hurgronje has promised to edit them, if the attainable 
MSS. should prove to provide a sufficient basis for an edition. 

7. The most practical way to quote the six canonical 
collections and the work of Darimi would be according to 
the chapters and the numbers of the babs, or traditions, 
as it is often done with Bokhari. The other works would 
have to be quoted according to volumes, pages, and lines. 

8. It would be advisable to use the same system of 
transcription as in the Encyclopcedia of Islam. 

9. Dr. Th. W. Juynboll has promised to undertake the 
fourth part of Bokhari ; the present writer will begin 
with the first part of this author. Probably other 
students of Semitic philology and religion will be found 
for other parts of the work. 

10. The completion of the whole work will probably 
take some ten years. But as soon as the indices to any 
author are completed, they will be made available for 
consultation, on application to the compiler. 

Remarks and suggestions relating to this communication 
will be gladlj’ received by 

Leiden. A. J. WeNSINCK. 
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The History of Kathiawad from the Earliest Times. 
By Captain 'Wilberforce-Bell. London ; AYilliam 
Heinemann, 1916. 

Kathiawad, the ancient Saurashtra. is the peninsula 
on the west coast of India, beHveen the Gulfs of Cutch 
(Kachh) and Cambay. It has an area, according to the 
Gazetteer, of 23,300 square miles, which is distributed 
among 193 Chiefs and the Gaekivar of Baroda. The 
Chiefs are independent of one another, with their own 
rules and traditions, a few M-ealthy and important, the 
majority insignificant. They have Vjeen divided bj’ the 
British Government into seven classes with graduated 
poM’ers. The Chiefs of the first and second classes, in 
number seven and six respectiveh’, have unlimited civil 
jurisdiction, and almost unlimited criminal jurisdiction. 
All control entirely their revenue administration. The 
population is of mingled ancestry, the descendants of 
famous Rajput clans and of Mahommedan invaders, side 
by side with the Kathis, who are believed to be of Scythian 
origin, and the remnants of the aborigines. 

To compile a readable account of a small province of 
the huge Indian Empire from a hotchpotch of material, 
so deficient in important particulars, so varied and difi'use 
in its stories and legends, is a task that might well have 
daunted an experienced historian. To have accomplished 
this in a short time and under circumstances of some 
difficulty is a remarkable achievement. Captain Wilber- 
force-Bell’s History of Kathiawad is both an interesting 
book and a valuable work of reference, which will be 
appreciated by the chiefs and all friends of Kathiawad. 

One may well ask the question why successive invaders 
were attracted to Sauraslitra. There does not appear to 
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be an entirely satisfactory answer in tliese pages. The 
author points to the fertility of the soil and the value of 
the seaboard trade. Mr. Hill in his preface consider.s 
■■ this western promontory ” to have been utilized as “ the 
doorway to the promised land ’ of India. There seems to 
be an inaccuracy here. All the invasions into Kathiawad 
came from the north or east. The modern Gujerat, which 
in earlier days was included in Saurashtra, was and is 
undoubtedly fertile ; parts of Kathiawad, too, are fertile, 
especially near Junagadh, but not by any means the whole. 
The trade with Southern India, with Persia and more 
distant countries was no doubt profitable, countries where 
the rich merchandise of the East would be readily absorbed. 
But the fame of the shrines of Saurashtra, Hindu, Buddhist, 
and Jain, their sanctity as well as their wealth, gripped 
the imagination, it is probable, and directed the movements 
of inland races more powerfully than tales of the sea. The 
earliest of these shrines were in existence, we may con- 
jecture with some certainty, long before the reign of Asoka 
(B.c. 272-31). 

The close connexion between Sind and the Saurashtra 
of early history is remarkable. Whether or not the stretch 
of inland water known as the “ Nal ” marks an outlet of 
the River Indus, as Captain Wilberforce-Bell suggests, it 
is well known that the great river once followed the 
direction of what is now the canalized Eastern Nara River 
in Sind, and it is possible that part of the flood from the 
melting of the Himalayan snows may have been carried 
beyond the outlet afforded by the Rann of Cutch, and 
through what is now the Nal to the Gulf of Cambay. 
A ship’s anchor has been found embedded in the Nal. 
The desert which now intervenes between Gujerat and Sind 
was probably a less formidable obstacle to communication 
than it now appears. Even now a not inconsiderable trade 
passes between Cutch and Hyderabad, Sind, and cattle, 
often stolen property, are regularly brought from Thar 
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and Parkar in Sind into Kathiawad. The nomads from 
the Jaxartes who invaded Saurashtra in the first century, 
and established themselves with the title of Kshatrapas, 
probably followed the course of the Indus. The Arab 
horde which blotted out the Walabhi dynasty (approxi- 
mately A.D. 500-800) seems to have had the same origin 
as the Marri tribe, which still inhabits the Sind-Baluch 
frontier. The Jethwas and Chaoras, Mers, Ahirs, Rubaris, 
and Chudasamas, who gradually entered the province 
during and after the ^\^alabhi rule, all hailed from Sind. 
The principal chief in Kathiawad of the Jadeja clan, to 
M’hich belong the ruler of Cutch and three first-class chiefs 
in Kathiawad, adopted 500 years ago the title of Jam, 
a title which is also held by the ruler of territory in 
Southern Baluchistan, and by a wealthy zemindar in Upper 
Sind. Jhalas were in Sind before settling in Rajputana, 
and thereafter in the north of Kathiawad, and the Gohels, 
too, perhaps, who occupy the southern corner. 

It seems improbable that much more than is now known 
will ever be discovered regarding the origin of the Kathi 
people mentioned first in the eleventh century, from whom 
is derived the name of the province used by the Marathas. 
They appear to have been remarkably brave, but wholly 
unstable, and they have been slow in adapting themselves 
to the changed circumstances introduced by British rule. 
One Khachar Kathi Chief has a small compact State in 
the centre of the province which has been saved from 
disintegration by the adoption of the custom of primo- 
geniture, entirely foreign to them and distasteful. The 
Wala Kathis occupy a tract of fertile country split up 
and subdivided amongst numerous petty Talukdars, their 
villages and shares of villages scattered and intermingled 
in inextricable fashion. A large and well-organized State 
might be formed if they would consent to place themselves 
under one authority. 

It will be seen from the tables in the Appendices that 
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the founding of the principal States coincides roughly 
^Yith the beginning of the sixteenth centuiy. The history 
of Kathiawad since the time of Akbar is to a very great 
extent the narrative of the gradual evolution of these 
States. The Moghul Viceroyalty in Gujerat was a period 
of chaos out of which emerged three prominent men, 
who did much to raise the three principal States of 
Bhavnagar, Junagadh, and Jamnagar to their present 
eminence, though in position, character, and methods of 
procedure they were very unlike. With the rise of the 
Maratha power during the eighteenth century the Gaekwar. 
of Baroda obtained a footing in the province. The exercise 
of their authority by the Marathas otherwise consisted in 
sending an armed force annually, or as often as was 
convenient, to levy the tribute. The Mulkgiri Army, as 
it was termed, was an unmixed evil, leaving desolation in 
its wake. The prospect of its visitation kept land un- 
filled, and made the accumulation of agricultural wealth 
impossible. If British intervention had eti’ected nothing 
more in Kathiawad than the removal of this curse, it 
would have been welcomed. 

With the establishment of British rule in Western India 
and the overthrow of the Marathas at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century the history of Kathiawad assumes 
a different aspect. Captain Wilberforce-Bell seems to 
have realized a difficulty in dealing with it. In 1807 
a famous officer. Colonel Walker, was sent to Kathiawad 
as representative of the British Government with the 
Maratha army, to fix the tribute payable by the States, 
and to determine their boundaries. This difficult task he 
accomplished with great ability, so that Colonel Walker's 
•settlement has become a date behind which it is inconvenient 
and not permissible to pry in case of disputes. A Political 
Agent was then appointed, and though a display of militarv 
force was occasionally necessary a.nd outlaw. s from time to 
time gave trouble, the subsequent historv is a peaceful 
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tale of the gradual adoption of improved methods of 
administration in the States, followed by the substitution 
of struggles in courts of justice for struggles in the field, 
a species of fighting for which the British judicial system 
afforded unrivalled facilities. It seems to the writer of 
this review that Captain Wilberforce-Bell might have 
devoted more space to explaining how and when the British 
Government found it necessary to interfere in the affairs 
of the province, and how part of it became merged in the 
Alimedabad (or, as it was originally, the Kaira) District ; 
and after specifjdng the immediate results of their 
intervention might with advantage have concluded his 
history at the Mutiny. This tremendous upheaval found 
Kathiawad so staunch tliat the briefest reference only is 
made to it. 

The following mistakes in dates have been noticed : 
BC. 201 (p. 12) and a.d. 1551 (p. 79) are from the context 
clearh' erroneous, and like the date of the abolition of the 
Rajastlianik Court (p. 231). a.d. 1890 for a.d. 1899. may 
be due to printer's errors. 

J. Sladen. 


Intercourse between India and the Western World 
FROM the Earliest Ti.mes to the Fall of Rome. 
B}’ H. G. Rawlinson. M.A. Cambridge ; University 
Press. 1910. 

The object of tliis little book is set forth in the Preface . 
it is an attempt to furnish a succinct account of the inter- 
course between India and the Greco-Roman world — 
a subject which, ^Ir. Rawlinson saj’s, has never been dealt 
with as a whole, so far as he knows, in any English work. 
The book, he adds, is ‘‘ very largely based " on McCrindle’s 
si.N volumes of translations from the classical author.s . 
but he savs that he has ' in nearly every case referreil 
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The subject of the book is one of perennial interest 
both to Hellenists and Orientalists ; and much learning 
and ingenuity have been expended on it. For India the 
West means chiefly Persia ; and Persian influence has 
always been the chief extraneous factor in the history of 
Indian civilization. But for the Greeks of Alexander s 
dav’ the discovery of India was like the discovery of 
a new continent. Alexander had crossed the Indus, and 
erected his altars by the Hv’daspes, where they stood to 
challenge competition with the exploits of Herakles and 
Dionysus ; and his soldiers brought back wonderful tales 
of the strange habits of the people and the marvellous 
animals and plants to be found there. The kingdom of 
the Seleucids was coterminous with that of the Mauryas ; 
and it was from the ambassadors of Seleucus Nikator and 
Ptolemy Philadelphus to the court at Palibothra that the 
ancients learnt whatever of accurate information they 
possessed regarding the lands east of the Ganges. But 
this intercourse was short. In the decline of the Seleucid 
power the Greco-Bactrians made themselves masters of 
the Indian borderlands and Northern India as far as 
the Jumna. But they were little better than military 
adventurers : and although Eukratides and perhaps some 
of the others had the good fortune to attract artists of 
genius from Athens (or more probably Asia Minor) to 
their court, they did nothing to promote a wider know- 
ledge of India among the Greeks. The real work 
accomplished by Alexander and the Seleucids was, not 
the diffusion of knowledge, but, in Plutarch's phrase, the 
sowing of Asia with Greek colonies. The foundation of 
colonies went on even to Greco -Bactrian times; and after 
the foundation of royal colonies had stopped, the stream of 
immigrants to India did not entirely cease, as the story 
of Eudoxus, happily narrated by Mr. Rawlinson, shows. 
These colonies created a commercial intercourse between 
India and the West, which never ceased until the Arab 
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conquests ended it : and with this commercial intercourse 
Greek became the lingua franca, so that up to the com- 
mencement of our era Greek was understood in the bazars 
from the Straits of Hercules to the banks of the Jumna. 

Next came the turn of Rome. From the annexation 
of Egj’pt by Augustus in 30 B.C. to the time of Caracalla 
(A.D. 211-17) Romans and Hindus carried on a lively 
commerce with each other by way of the sea and 
Alexandria. The trade was the most valuable in the 
empire. The largest ships were emploj'ed in it. and much 
Roman capital ; while Rome and all her provinces formed 
the market. After Caracalla's time the intercourse was 
less direct, but it increased in importance, chiefly through 
tlie Christian communities of the Sassanian Empire and 
the visits of learned Brahmans and others to the West. 
It is this later period whicli was most fruitful in results. 
It came to an end with the Huna invasion of Xorth- 
Western India and the Arab conquest of Syria and of 
Egypt. 

This is the story Mr. Rawlinson has undertaken to 
narrate. He has a facile pen and an agreeable style ; 
also a flair for obscure and recondite subjects, and the 
courage to attack them. The result is a book which will 
give the general reader, for whom it is designed, a useful 
introduction to a little-known department of history. 
Unfortunately Mr. Rawlinson s courage is greater than 
his wealth of learning. His knowledge is deficient, but 
more especially in matters which lie outside India proper, 
and the book is disfigured by numerous mistakes. Some 
of these are doubtless mere slips, such as 329 B.C. for the 
date of Alexander's invasion of the Panjab (p. 32). Others 
are more serious and cannot be accounted for thus. His 
ideas of geographj’ are generally hazy. We are surprised to 
learn at the outset (p. 1) that Hekatompylos was between 
Ctesiphon and Antioch. It is still more surprising to learn 
on p. 147 that Adulis or Adule, the modern Massowah 
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and the chief port of the Axumite kingdom, was in 
Southern India. Had he studied his Periplus, a part of 
which he summarizes, with more care, he would have 
known better. Nor could Moses, the otherwise unknown 
Bishop of Adule, have been a Nestorian ; he might have 
been an Arian; he was probably orthodox ; but a Nestorian 
he could not have been. Chronology forbids. There are 
many other instances of similar mistakes in geography or 
history. I shall cite only one because it is less noticeable, 
and more likely therefore to mislead. On p. 116 he says 
that Aristotle knew much more of silk and its origin than 
Virgil did. This is an error exploded by Pardessus three- 
quarters of a century ago. Silk was unknown either in 
Parthia or Greece until the first centmy b.c.; and Pausanias 
is the first Greek to mention the silkworm. 

The chapter on Megasthenes and the Mauryas seems to 
me the best in the book. Here, of course, the author had 
an excellent guide in Vincent Smith’s Early History, but 
he has added fresh matter from later sources. Chapter i. 
which deals with the period before Darius Hystaspes, is 
the poorest. The author revives various etymological 
speculations which ought to have been consigned long ago 
to limbo. How could the Greeks have derived Kao-o-tVepo? 
from the Skt. least irci, when India has no tin, and never 
had a Bronze Age ? It passed directly from copper to iron. 
Ivory was known in Mesopotamia and Egypt centuries, 
or rather millenniums, before the Aryas entered the 
Panjab. As late as the fifteenth century B.C. Thothmes III 
hunted the elephant on the banks of the Euphrates, and 
the figure of an elephant is a hieroglyphic sign. The 
West had no need to borrow from India in the matter. 
The idea that Homer’s “ blameless Ethiopians ” were 
Indians is pure absurdity. Down to Herodotus’ time the 
only Ethiopia the Greeks knew was Nubia ; and the 
Ethiopians of whom vague rumours reached the Greek 
mariners of Menelaus and Odysseus were the “ vile 
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Cush ’’ whom the Eg 3 'ptians habitual]}’ cursed. If the 
word Itiop 3 ’avan, bj’ which the Abyssinians designated 
themselves, is derived from at yob, incense, as Glaser 
conjectures, it can have nothing to do with the Greek. 
But considering the strong Egyptian Greek element in 
Abt’ssinia, and the fact that the Abj’ssinians in the time 
of the Axumite kingdom were a congeries of tribes, it 
is possible, I suppose, for the Abj'ssinian name to have 
been derived from the Greek — otherwise the resemblance 
in sound must be accidental. 

The book has no claim to original research, and the 
only two original suggestions thrown out bj’ the author 
are unfortunate. He saj’s (p. 167) that art was decadent 
in Syria in the time of Trajan and Hadrian, and he thinks 
that the Gandhara sculptures are the work of Syrian 
sculptors (p. 16), or artists from Asia Minor (p. 165), 
whom the Kushans of c. a.D. 100 fetched from the West. 
As Trajan and Hadrian employed Sj’rian artists for their 
greatest works, the bridge over the Danube, Trajan’s 
Column, the Pantheon at Rome, and so forth, we can 
hardly call S^’rian art decadent. And we now know since 
the publication of Mr. Minn’s great work that the quasi - 
Roman elements so visible in Gandhara art are not Roman 
but Scythic. 

The second suggestion of the author applies to a reading 
in the Periylus. The sole MS. of the Periplus, c. 26, 
says that the port of Aden was destroj-ed by Cmsar. As 
no other writer mentions this expedition, Muller and 
later editors and translators have conjecturally amended 
the name. Muller read Ilisar ; others Eleazos ; Schoff, 
following Schwaiibeck, Charibael. Now Mr. Rawlinson 
says (p. 113, n. 1) that “the Periplus alwaj-s reads 
avTOKpdrwp, never Kalaap, for the Roman emperor (e.g. § 23). 
Hence the reading must be corrupt ”. The italics are his. 
Now the Periplus only once uses the word avTOKparoop, 
and then in the plural to signify Roman emperors in 
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general (c. 23). There is therefore no ‘‘miLst " in the 
question. Xor need the reading necessarily he corrupt. 
Mommsen {Py'ovinces of the Bomuii Empire, Eng. trans.. 
vol. ii, p. 294, n. 1) defends the manuscript reading and 
adopts it, and most of us will attach weight to Mommsen's 
opinion in such a matter. In the same note Mr. Kawlinson 
informs us that Eleazos, “• king of the AiPai’a>To<f)opoL/' 
reigned A.D. 20-65. This is welcome intelligence, since 
Tlr. Hill in a recent paper on the Himyaritic coinage, 
lamented that no fixed dates could yet be found for any 
of these Sabman kings. 

I am tempted here to turn aside for a little to remai’k 
on another liberty which some have taken with the text 
of the Perij^lus. The MS. habitually reads Aii^vpiKi^ for 
the Tamil coast, while Ptolemy reads AipipiK)]. Notv 
Dimirike, or Damirica as Schotf puts it, is undoubtedly 
the true name. But did the author of the Periplus 
write Limyrike or not ? and if he did, is an editor or 
translator at liberty to correct his text ? (the notes are 
another matter). The Greeks were bad linguists ; their 
mistakes are often instructive ; and Ptolemy {Geog., i, 
c. 17, § 3, McCrindle, p. 29) gives a similar example 
from this coast. He says that the port called Timoula by 
the natives was called Simylla by the Greeks. It seems 
to me that in tampering with the text by way of bringing 
it up to date we lose a good deal of sidelight. If one 
were to amend all the dog Latin in the Ccena Trivml- 
chionis, what a mass of information regarding the growth 
of low Latin we should lose ! TVe have nothing quite 
corresponding to this in Greek, but I hope that Sir G. 
Grierson will one day give to the world the result of his 
studies regarding the Greek transliteration of Indian 
words and names. In this matter Schotf is the worst 
offender : like a true American, he is anxious to bring 
everything up to date. 

I am glad to see from Tlr. Rawlinson's notes and 
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bibliograpliy that Dr. Vincent's goodly volumes can be 
consulted in India. That portly and rubicund divine, 
whose portrait hangs in the Deanery of Westminster 
Abbey, is an admirable .specimen of the learned Georgian 
prelate, in the days when Rennell and Sir W. Jones first 
attracted the attention of scliolars to Indian questions; 
and liis writings are pervaded by an air of courtly dignity 
and large and leisurely learning which makes it a pleasure 
to dip at will into his spacious and handsome tomes. For 
me they are redolent of salt breezes when mariners took 
months to round the Cape of Storms, and the coasts of the 
Red Sea and the Indian Ocean were rarely visited and only 
half explored. Alas ! our modern explorers have left no 
terra incognita, no land of imagination and romance, for 
the fancy of the stay-at-home Briton to dwell in. There 
is no longer any El Dorado or “• fairy land forlorn ” ; our 
maps have no vacant spaces and empty seas to be filled 
with pictures of galleons and caravels and cannibals and 
inns ; and the glamour has departed from Bokhara and 
Samarkand. 

J. Kennedy. 

1. Sastradarpana of Amalananda. Sri Vani Vilas 

Press, Srirangam, 1913. 

2. SastradIpika, with two Commentaries. Edited by 

DiiARMADATTAStJRl. Niruayasagar Press, Bombaty 

1915. 

3. TattvapradIpika of Citsukha Muni, with Com- 

mentary. Edited by Pandit Kabinatha SastrL 

Bombay, 1915. 

1. Students of the advaitarada are well acquainted with 
the helpful series of commentaries — the BJiamatT, Kalpa- 
taru, and Parimala — contributed by Vacaspati Misra, 
Amalananda, and Appai Diksita respectively ; and they 
will therefore welcome the publication of the Sdstra- 
darpana, a hitherto unknown work on the same subject, 
JRAS. 1910. 55 
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b}’ the second of those three authors. A copy of it was 
brought to light by the late Sri Jagadguru of Sringeri : 
and further inquiries led to the unearthing of additional 
palm-leaf MSS. of it in other libraries of South India. 
The book was eventually published in Srirangam under the 
editorship, presumably, of Mr. J. K. Balasubrahmanyam, 
the writer of the preface, who describes it as “ an inde- 
pendent treatise on the Brahma Sutras ... a masterly 
treatise consisting of learned lectures on each adhikarana, 
expounding forcibly its meaning and its purport in a way 
hitherto unrivalled in the field of Sanskrit literature 
Turning, however, from this somewhat bombastic language 
to the author’s own statement regarding his work, we find 
that so far from claiming originality for it he calls it 
a reflection of the views of Vdcasjiati Mitira. Here are his 
exact words ; — 

mTH II 

The worthy editor must have overlooked this. To quote 
the preface once more : “ The author of this master- 
piece has in the course of his lectures versified the 
substance of the Purvapaksa and the Siddhanta of each 
adhikarana into slokas, thereby showing how facile his 
pen was. ’ There are 495 of these verses, but 20 of them 
are found also in his earlier work, the Kalpatdru, whilst 
7 6 were composed by Vacaspati Misra for his own treatise. 
Amalananda’s indebtedness to the latter is unmistakably 
manifest throughout to anyone who has read the BhCimatl ; 
hut though this extensive borrowing is in no case acknow- 
ledged, it is of course covered by the general statement in 
the opiening verse. When reading Xarayana’s commentaries 
on the Upanisads many years ago, I was surprised to find 
in some of them very numerous, but wdiolly unacknow- 
ledged, passages from the bhasyas of iSankaracarya ; and 
it Avas not until the colophon was reached that I found 
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his acknowledgineut of the debt in the expression San- 
karoIdtjujxijiviiL In other cases, when rehhng on his 
own resources, lie styled liiniself Srutimdtropajivin. 
Though unable to use such rapturous language as 
Mr. Ba]asubrahnian 3 'am indulges in when describing the 
Sd&traclarpam , one must admit that it is a work of I’eal 
value as a concise exposition of the doctrines of the 
advaiiavCidins. The get-up of the volume, too, is 
admirable. 

2. A thing of beauty is a joj' for ever,” saj's the poet, 
and those who possess the handsome tomes issued bj' the 
Xirnat'asagar Press will endorse that sentiment. What 
a relief it was, for in.stance, to receive the two fine volumes 
of the Yogavdsldha as a substitute for the four unwieldj^ 
oblong-shaped ones which wei'e alone available up to that 
time ! One of the latest issues is a beautifulK^ printed 
edition of Parthasarathi Misra’s Sastradlpil'd, accompanied 
b}' the tika TuJdisneliapo.ranl on the first pada, and the 
MayuJduimCdiJM of Somaniltha on the rest of the work. 
In addition to these, the original verses found at the head 
of each adhikarana in the Xydyamdldvistara are inserted 
in the same position here. I believe that the two com- 
mentaries are now printed for the first time. 

3. Another important work published last j'ear bj' 
-Mr. Tukaram Javaji was the Tattixqvadqi ikd (or Citsukhi), 
with the commentary Xayamqjrasddini. It was greatlj' 
needed, for though a first-rate edition was brought out in 
fragments in the Pandit during the vears 1882-4, it was 
never reprinted in a separate volume, and was difficult of 
access. The new-comer, however, is extremely disap- 
l)ointing. As far as the printer's art is concerned the 
volume is excellent ; it is the editor’s part of the work 
that is at fault. In the old edition the karikas and poetical 
(|uotations stand out clearh' and boldly from the vritti ; 
in the new, tliej^ are indistinguishable from the latter. 

G. A. Jacob. 
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Ax IXTRODUCTIOX TO THE GhAMMAR OF THE TiBETAX 
Laxguage, With tlie texts ot’ Situlii suui-rtag'-. 
Dag-je sal-wai nie-long, and Situhi slml-luii. By 
Sarat Chaxora Das, C.I.E. 4to ; pp. 12. xxvii, 
62, 57, 88, 28, 35. Darjeeling, 1915. 

The title o£ this work .scarcely gives an adequate 
notion of the variet\’ and extent of tiie contents. Idie 
introduction itself is based, as the author tells us. on the 
Grammar of Csoma de Koros. but the material which he 
has collected and edited is likely to be epoch-making in 
the history of Tibetan grammar. 

The Si-tuhi-sum-rfagi consists of the Sum-cu-pa and 
Rtags-kyi-hjiig-pa of Thon-ml Sambhota (the introducer 
of the alphabet and grammar into Tibet), together with 
a commentary on both works by Situ Panchen. The 
study of Tibetan grammar in the West began with an 
attempt to classify all the words of this agglutinative 
language according to the grammatical categories of 
Latin. This at first unavoidable method has gradually 
been relaxed, and the study of the native grammarians 
ought to free the grammar still more from the incongruous 
classifications imposed upon it ; although, as Sambhota 
learnt his grammar through Sanskrit, we cannot hope to 
find a grammatical system as free from foieign influence 
as we do in the case of Greek or Arabic. 

The only previous study of the Tibetan grammarians 
appears to be Schiefner's Tibetische Studien in 1851. ^ and 
Foucaux’s analysis of some of the verses of Sambhota. 
based upon Schiefner’s work. 

The preface of Situ Panchen contains a passage of great 
interest in connexion with Dr. Hoernle’s recent conclusions 
as to the particular country where Sambhota acquired 
his alphabet.- This was in Kashmir from a Brahmin 

Bulletin de la classe Iiust. -philol. de I'Academie iinperiale des 
sciences de St.-Petersbourg, vol. vin, pp. 211 ff. 

- Manuscript Ufmaius of BinVlhhi Littmtun fjinnl in Eastn-n 
Turkestan, vol. i, pp. xvii H’. 
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naineil Li-byin, ” Blessing of Khotan/' and this means, 
says Df. Hoernle, '■ that the alphabet, as introduced into 
I’ibet. is the alphabet of Khotan, Li being the well-knoM'n 
Tibetan name of Khotan.’’ But according to Situ 
Pauclien the teachers of Sambhota were the Pandit 
Lha-riij-p(ilii-seii-fje (Devavid Siniba. according to Babu 
Sarat Chandra Das) and hram-ze-l i-hi-ka-ra, “ the 
Brahmin Lipikara.” Evidently if lipikara is correct, 
whether it is a title or merely “ writer ”, the evidence 
for Khotan becomes less complete. The Tibetan tradition 
that Sambhota based the four vowels dli (i, e, o, u) 
on a, referred to by Dr. Hoernle (^l.c., p. xx), can now be 
verified, as it occurs in one of the vei’ses of the Siim-cu-pa. 

The two other grammatical works in the volume are 
the Dag-byecl-gsal-bahi-me-lon, a metrical treatise on 
spelling, and Si-tuhi-hal-liiii, a simplification of the work 
of Situ Panchen by the Lama Dharma Bhadra. This last 
is in large type, but the Si-tuhi-siim-rtags is in small 
type, M'hich though clear is not nearly so satisfactory as 
that employed by the editor for the edition ■which was 
partly printed, though not finished or published, at 
Darjeeling in 1895. The delay was due, as the editor 
tells us, to the lack of a second copy to collate the text. 
This has been supplied by the Japanese scholar Ekai 
Kawaguchi, who has also compiled the index of 
grammatical terms in the present edition. 

The value of the author’s introduction is greatly 
increased by the use and explanation of the Tibetan 
grammatical terms, and by references to the text 
throughout. There are also ten appendices containing 
various documents with translations. 


E. J. Thomas. 
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Asstkian Personal Xames. By Knct L. Tallqvist. 

(Acta Societatis Scieiitiaruiii Feiinica;. toni. xliii, 

Xo. 1.) 1'2 X 81 inches. Helsingfors. l'J14. 

In all probability there is no more attractive subject in 
the Assyro-Babylonian inscriptions than an examination 
of the personal names which many texts contain ; and 
there have been but few Assyriologists. in all likelihood, 
who have not been smitten with the stud}', but have 
found it impossible to make a complete list. The wide 
range of languages which the subject embraces, and the 
fact that the proper names in Assyro-Babylonian have 
contemporary vocalization at least roughl}- indicated, add 
greatly to their value. It is, therefore, interesting to 
note that the author details the way in which this 
companion to his Bahylonisches Xamenhv.ch. which was 
published in 1905, came to see the light. It was owing 
to the fact that the Eev. C. H. W. Johns, the Master of 
Catherine’s College, Cambridge, jxtssed on to Dr. Tallqvist 
the MS. of the As.syrian proper names which he had 
compiled. This, with the additions which Dr. Tallqvi.^t 
was able to make, forms the nucleus of the work, tvhich 
is very appropriately dedicated to the English Assyriologist. 
It is a matter of satisfaction that, though the volume was 
printed in Germany, the language in which the work is 
written is English. 

For the general reader the Introduction will proljably 
prove to be of greater intere.st than the book itself, as it 
not only gives, in the eighteen pages which it occupies, 
a description of the system used, but also speaks of the 
languages to which the non-Assyrian name.s belong, and 
the sound -changes and transliteration-methods n(3tice- 
able therein. Especially interesting in this respect are 
Dr. Tallqvist's remarks upon Aryan names on pp. xx tl. 
His discussion of the.se elements is sufficiently long, ami 
in the course of his remarks he nnmtions the work in that 
line of several member.s of the Royal Asiatic Societ}'. 
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The question of the true natioiialitj' of the Aryan names 
in the Tel-al-Amarna tablets is dealt with, and the bearing 
of the Hittite, Mitannian. and Kassite names on the 
question of the languages of these nations is discussed. 
From what he says we see how needful it is that further- 
texts should be made available, not only for the 
determining of the question, but also to furnish material 
for satisfactory renderings of the Mitannian and Hittite 
inscriptions in wedge-wi-iting already known. 

A classification of the elements of non-Semitic names 
done in the same way as in the Aryan section of the 
Introduction would have been a convenient, if not an 
important, addition. Also, in the matter of at least one 
name-list, the reference to IF. Asia Iuscri 2 )tio'its, vol. ii. 
where it is published, might have been inserted. Thus, 
for Putranu the only reference put is “ K. 241, xii. 8. 
spec. ’ (Where does the explanation of this last word 
occur ?) Another example, from the same list, is 
“ Qal (•?)-lu-SU, K. 241, xii, 2, spec.", but when one looks 
at ir. Asia InscrijAions, vol. ii, pi. C4, one finds, in line 2 
of the extreme left-hand column, not Qal(?)lusu, but 
Ta-lu-su. It would be useful to know why this suggested 
correction has been made. In line 5 of the same list 
of names Dr. Tallqvist rightly has the correction lt-tab>si, 
and he reads the character which follows, iz. as [Itsir]. 
This is probable, as the whole (Ittabsi-liiir) makes a good 
second and third component, the omitted first being the 
name of the deity to which these verbal forms refer — “ he 
(it) exists, may he (it) prosper," or the like — but a word 
upon the reading seems to be needed. In col. iii of the 
same list, line 44, I have corrected, whether righth* or 
wrongly I know not, Xahii-ammara-ulla . “ Nebo, I shall 
see the rejoicing (?),” instead of Xabu-amkura-ulba. In 
another list of names, of which I seem to have copied 
parts of two columns (twenty or thirty j’ears ago), my 
copy has, in that corresponding with Tallqvist's col. iii 
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(see the first three lines on p. 105): (1) Erlhanni-ila. 
'■ Goel hath increased me,"' or the like; (2) Liinanni-tlu. 
'■ God hath heard me,’’ and (3) HAL-unn'i-'du [HAL is an 
ideograph, and the reading is uncertain — perhaps we may 
render the name as Iba.rdnni-Uu, ‘’God watcheth over 
me, ’ or the like). Tlie names ending in llu are all more 
or less interesting, and the autlior has greatly benefited 
the study in including them. 

Dr. Tallqvist and the Rev. C. H. W. Johns are to be 
congratulated on the production of a most useful list. 

T. G. Pinches. 


University of Pennsylvania : the University Museum 
Publications of the Babylonian Section. Yol. lY, 
Xo. 1, Historical Texts;. Yol. Y, Historical and 
Grammatical Texts; Yol. YI, X'o. 1, Grammatical 
Texts, By Arno Poebel. U x 7| inches. Pliila- 
delphia, 1914. 

Second Notice 

The legendary and semi-historical inscriptions contained 
in this M’ork were noticed in the Journal of the RAS. for 
April last, pp. 400 tf. After the King-lists, transcriptions 
of other interesting texts are given. The first is the 
History of the luminal of Ninlil at Nippur, which is 
described as a certain (juarter of the city or of the sacred 
precinct of Nippur as is implied by tlie determinative 
suffix ki. In all probability the district in question was 
that where the tuninud, which is explained elsewhere 
as the elipjn A inldla, “ ship (ark or shrine) of Ninlil,” 
was kept. If the reading be correct, and the word consi.st 
of the two roots turn and uial, it may, perhaps, be 
regarded as the place M'here “(pious) deeds were 
performed ". The fir-st person mentioned in the text, 
as now preserved, is the renowned hero Gilgames, who 
restored the shrine. 
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Passing over the inscriptions of En-sakus-anna, and the 
events of E-anna-du s reign, Ave come to tlie “ Inscriptions 
of tile Kings of Agade The first mentioned is Sarru-kin 
or Sargon the Ancient. Besides the title “ king of 
Agade”, he calls himself “ vicegerantf?) of Istar, Ann’s 
anointer, king of the land, and Enlil's great viceroy 
He smote Erech, destroyed its wall, and battled with its 
people. He claims to have captured Lugal-zaggi-si, king 
of Erech, and battled “ with the man of Ur ’’ {In Uriim-du). 
When, in his victorious course, he reached the sea 
(apparently the Persian Gulf), he rvashed his weapons 
therein, in accordance with the common custom, and then 
routed “ the men of Umma ” (for the name, see The 
Buhylonitin Tablets of the Bercns Collection, pp. vii, viii). 
He claims to have vanquished in all fifty viceioys {iMake) 
of the land. 

Many texts are included in the record, and the scribe, 
after reproducing those of ^>arru-kin, presents the reader 
with the records of Uruwu.s (identified by Professor 
Sayce with the Horus of Pliny), Avhose name Poebel 
reads as Rimus. This king was victorious over Ur and 
Umma, and quelled a revolt at Kazallu. Among his 
other conquests were Barahsi and Elam. The tablet, 
which is in tAventy-eight narroAv columns, finishes Avith an 
inscription of Man-istu-su, king of Kis, Avho smote Ansan 
and Sirihu“, and then, navigating the “ loAver sea ’, 
attacked the kings of the cities on the other side, 
defeating thirty-tAvo of them. The colophon is a note 
by the compiler of the iiuscription stating Avhat the 
contents of the tablet are. 

Another and similar text has copies of the inscriptions 
of UruAvus and Xaram-Sin, the king of Avhose renoAvn 
Xabonidus so often speaks. Unfortunately, the text here 
is too mutilated to give any real historical information. 

Interesting and valuable notes on all these texts aie 
appended, and the author translates his material Avell. 
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Tlie photo-litlioc^raplnc plate-' iiiclmle Viesicles the Creation 
and Flood tablet, and the li.sts of kincTs- the hi.story of the 
'Tioumal, some Suiueriaii epie.s. and the texts referring' 
to the three and the ttvo kint;'' Tht.-re are alx.) texts 
dealing tvith the reign of Saiii.-ti-iluna. the son of 
Hannnurabi. 

Of .special importance in their way are the grammatical 
inscrijrtions piibli.shed in L)r. Poeher.' work, for these 
furnish material wherewith to improve our knowledge of 
the Akkadian and Sumerian languages, thereby rendering 
our knowledge of the literary works more thorough, ami 
our comprehension thereof more perfect. Incidentally, 
too, they throw light on the nation (or nations) which 
produced them, and the grammatical analysis of which 
the scribes of 2.000 years n.c. or earlier were capable. It is 
not, probably, going too far to say that these tablets from 
Niffer are the oldest grammatical inscriptions in the 
world, and that the more they are studied the greater will 
their importance appear. 

Tliese, however, are by no means the first inscriptions 
of their kind which have come to our notice, as there 
is a large number of .similar texts in the British Museum, 
.some of which have already been treated of in the Journal 
of the Society, botlt by Sir H. C. Rawlinson, Mr. George 
Bertin (JRAS, vol. xvii, pt. 1, 18S5). and myself (ibid., 
vol. xvi, pt. 2, pjp. 301 ff., 1884). In these the system had 
been already worked out, so that the new inscripti(jn.s do 
not furni.sh us with any really new view of the structure 
of the Sumerian language. The great value of the new 
material lies in the fact that it tills gaps in its grammar 
and gives many explanations of points and details whicli 
were oh.scure. Notwithstanding tliese additions, liowever, 
our knowledge doe.s not by any means approach finality — 
we liave still very much to learn. 

What strikes the reader of these grammatical paradigms 
is the number of alternative forms which, in certain ca.ses, 
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■could be used. Thus the phrase which Poebel translates 
■■ it is (was) with this one that ’ the inscription numbered 
152 gives the following forms : hi-ne-du-kam , hi-ne-{n)i- 
riiPU-da, lii-ne-da-(n)i-mea, and ki-lu-ne-Uidm. For the 
plural only two forms are given; lu-ne-du-mes-am and 
lu-)ie-inas-da-{n)i-'inea, but it may be supposed that some 
of the other combinations, with the addition of the pluial 
element mes, could be used. For the simple phrase “ to 
this” person or thing (Sem. ana aitnii”^), we have the 
following examples: hi-ne-ra, lu-ne-ir, lu-ne-a, and 
la-ne-iin, plural lu-ne-mcs-ra. Whether, upon the model 
of the other three, the Sumerians could al.so say 
In-ne-mes-ir, hi-ne-mes-a, and hi-ne-meS-Su, the list does 
not indicate. The literal order and meaning in the 
above phrases, in the singular, is “ man + tliese + to ”, 
but lower down another demonstrative, e for ne, this,’ 
occurs; lu-ne-a, lu-iie-ir, and lu-e-ru, translated by the 
accusative annidm, plural lu-e-mes-a and lu-ne-meS-ra, 
translated by annuuti‘». 

In connexion with the pronominal forms, certain very 
interesting particles are treated of — nammio. translated, 
doubtfully, '■ why ” ; e^e, rendei’ed “■ of course ", or “ thou 
grantest (thou hast granted)”, b', prefixed to reduplicated 
pronouns, and rendered, in Semitic, by the lengthening of 
the final vowel of the second reduplication, is translated, 
with the same reserve, by “ we (you, they), each of us 
( 3 ’ou, them)”, or, perliaps, “we (etc.), one after the other,” 
“ we (etc. ) one another.” On p. 33 the interesting particle 
fjl{^)en, Semitic man, in mende-[ii{s)en, menzen-gi{^)en. 
enene-gi{s)-en. is left untranslated, but appeal’s, on p. 63, 
with the suggested meaning of “ is it not ”. Tliis negative 
rendering is apparenth’ owing to the fact that it comes 
at the head of a list of negative particles ; G. Bertin 
translated lu-nian, wliicli immediateh’ follows, and renders 
the Sum. nu-u.i b}’ “no one”. Applv’ing Poebel's 
rendering of man to tlie bilingual proverb, where the 
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expression occurs twice, we should liave the t’ollowino’ 
rendering ; — 

Dialectic Sumerian. Babylonian. lleiukrin^'’. 

Ganam ga-iKjrjaetinen Piqd mat man Though one have to die, 

(jt(-i)-en ganku hikid ; shall I not eat ’? 

ganam ga-tihnen piqd halhit though one revive, 

!yi(s) -en ganepgar lubkun. shall I not work ? 

Adopting an old idea of mine, that laiiu means 
“still ', “nevertheless’’, this would work out somewhat 
as follows : — 

Though mortal, nevertheless I must eat ; 
though immortal, I must work.'’ 

It is noteworthy that man occurs in the Semitic 
rendering in the first section of the proverb only, and is 
understood in the second. 

In view of the sufferings experienced by our troops in 
Babylonia on account of the heat, the phrases containing 
references to the cool hours of the dav or nii.-'lit are 

»• o 

interesting : 

he-ic-dani kavdattamma whilst it is (was) cool. 

ge-da-ta ina kazaati”’- during the cool time. 

a-u-te-ge-ba mus-kazdat during the cool time (of the 

night). 

gii-znlGu ddi kazdati"’- until the cool time (of the 

night). 

nini-si-bi kazdiatam d during the cool time (of the 

hliatam morning) and during the 

evening. 

u-MA-LUM-e-jta kazdatu"^ the cool (of the morning). 

A paradigm of Sumerian verbal forms is given, and will 
be found useful on account of their classification according 
to the particles with which the roots are combined. 
Unfortunately the transcription does not indicate which 
portion of the strings of syllables composing many of 
the forms is the root — a point which is of much greater 
importance in the transcriptions than in the original 
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text-forms. Tlie roots aie indicated in the Analysis of 
the SiniK'fiau Verhul System (pp. 92 tf.), hnt students will 
find this just as much needed in the tables as elsewhere, 
e.specially as LAL, to weigli," “ pay,” appears as la on 
pp. 70 tf. The classes of verbs included are the simple 
conjugation, without infixes, and with infixes (see the 
Journal of this Society, vol. xvi. 3] 6 ff. ) ; the same 
classes of the '■ ^-conjugation ”. and the •' li-conjugation ". 
Why there should be the sub-heading “Theme (n)i-LAL " 
to the paradigms of the verbal root :i{g) (pp. 82 ff.) is 
not clear. 

Notwithstanding want of contrast, which makes them 
exceedingly difficult to read in many cases, tlie photographs 
of tliese grammatical tablets in vol. v are exceedingly 
useful, and tlieir defective preservation and writing in 
some cases (they seem to be students’ exercises) show that 
Poebel lias copied them with much acumen. An example 
of this occurs on pi. Ixxii (col. 3. 1. 10), where he gives 
ul-cjar-gar (the al is not very well reproduced ) glossed by 
ga-ga-ra. Now according to the photograph of the 
original, this gloss, which is written low down and very 
small, is not very distinct; nevertheless his reading seems 
to be right. From it we learn that al-gar-gar was 
pronounced al-gagora. It is translated by the Babylonian 
nupult, “ it is kindled,” and of course we have to read, 
in the succeeding lines, im-gagara, “ it is not kindled, ’ 
he-gugara, “ may it be kindled,” and nan~gagara. “ may it 
not be kindled.” Poebel transcribes gdgd instead of 
gagara, however, throughout. Have we to neglect the 
indications of the glosses ? 

At a time like the present, when the War has so greatly 
disturbed communications. Dr. Poebel was unable, as is 
pointed out in Dr. Gordon's (the editor’s) Prefaces, to 
revise the work. Had things been otherwise, defects 
would in all probability have been reduced and the work 
rendered more perfect. The above remarks must not. 
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therefore, be taken as criticisms, but .simply as notes 
for the guidance of possible students. As to the work 
itself, it is to be noted that it is of the fir.'^t importance, 
and as far as it has progressed it has been well done. 
If, as is hoped, Dr. Poebel is safe and sound, he is to 
be congratulated upon what he has done, and the 
Babylonian Section of the University IMuseum of Penn- 
sylvania deserves all thanks for the speedy publication 
of the texts notwithstanding the disadvantages under 
which the\’ appear. May the continuation be under 
happier auspices for all. 

T. G. Pinches. 


M.tWERDi : Les Statues Gouverne.mentaux ou Regles 
DE Droit Public et Admini.stkatif. Traduits et 
annotes par E. FagnaN. pp. xiii, SSI. Alger : 
A. Jourdan. 1915. 

This excellent translation of the Alihiim Sultaniyya 
will be of the greatest value to students of Moslem 
institutions, and it is a matter for congratulation that 
M. Fagnan should have held that any claim by Count 
Leon Ostrorog as translator of the work was barred by 
lapse of time. The second volume of his translation, 
Train de droit 'public musidman, appeared as long ago 
as in 1906, and the two volumes covered but a cjuarter of 
the work ; we now' po.ssess the w'hole in one conveniently 
sized volume. And some of Count Ostrorog’s mistakes 
are rectified, e.g., his rendering of dha 'iyCd, vol. ii, p. 9, 
as “les malades", is here, p. 73, “ avec enfants”; and the 
false prophet Tulaiha’s imaginary victim “ M’assab ', 
ib., p. 116, is here, p. 113, “ et avait fait des captifs ” 
{wa-mhd). Nevertheless the subject of the work, 
constitutional law', is one that lends itself to some 
vagueness and uncertainty, apart from the inherent 
difficulty of correctly reproducing Arabic ideas, and 
M. Fagnan’s rendering of one passage, p. 136, 1. 3, seems 
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to be open to doubt. The appointment as Kadi of a person 
unskilled in the law, although sanctioned by Abu Hanifa 
on condition of lii.s relying for his law on outside help, 
was crenerallv held invalid. The reason given for so 
holding is, that for the purpose of applied law it is 
essential to adhere to a legal S 3 'stem, “ ce qui ne peut 
e.xister valableinenc que chez le justiciable, et non chez 
celui qui a a faire respecter le droit.” ^ This seems 
inconclusive, nor is it true to sa\’ that the person amenable 
to the law is subject in a greater degree to the tenets of 
the school to which he belongs than is the judge. May 
not the meaning be that one who submits to be bound bj" 
authoritv’ answers to the condition of following precedent 
(takUd) better than one tvho originates rules. The 
process of Ijtihiid. in fact, is needed onlj’ where there is 
no existing rule, and this is illustrated b\’ the Prophet’s 
dictum which follows in the text. As was to be expected, 
M. Fagnan considers the two forms of riba, declared 
reprehensible in the ffisha chapter, to represent methods 
of procuring interest on money loans, a view which 
I have ventured to question, supra, p. 299. Riba 
(d-nukd he renders (p. 541) “ I'interet realise par suite 
(le l anticipation d un paiment stipuK a terme ”, and 
riba, al-nusl’a, I’usure par paiment difftjre,” that is to 
sat', that the former, viz. “ the discounting a debt ”, is 
conducive to future pavunent of interest. The law-books, 
as I have endeavoured to show, do not seem to me to 
support these interpretations, and I have lately come 
across a statement b\’ a Hanbali jurist which seems to 
bear on the question. Ibn Taimij-j'a deals with the Hisba 
jurisdiction in his Kitdb ma'drij al-ivusid (ed. Cairo, 
1323, printed with his M aj mid -rasa il), and on p. 41 he 


^3 VI ^ -A ^ ^ jV 


(text, Enger, p. 110). 
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gives a list of prohibited transactions of which tlie 
material part is appended^ It will be noticed tliat the 

> a! j^j3 ^ 3 

J^5' \ij\ > j2s^ JI4 

\ij3 I)j 3 o-k.' lili_} j 

A_) ^<^'^3 A*1l^M 

dj^Uil dLU.rj ^ y\ ^<[^3 <-;U' 

Ij,) 3> illi AJ ^ 1 ’ _jl A-i ll! Aj y ^1 

Vo ^*^11)1)19 . Ij-lbo ^3'^'' 

o jWl ^ 

: Jla AjM ^\ ^ c^' ^3 olSL--« 3^ 

0*^~ ^ ^ ^ (3 ^ V 

( 7 =-^ : (^*V/ 0 3^) • JaIC- (_j*J Vo ^ Vj 

ir 

c;^ ( 3 -J • ^ 3 ^^ 3^ A_»l-u< ‘^-»^_ V)^ 3 ^-^ 

Ais (j cr* L^' 6 ^ (jJ 

jl Jklo . Ijl jl L.j„..5^l 

J,i \J^ (_?Va*il ^ Vjl JS I Abo A»l^i tiJV.^. ^JiS 

(Ibn Taimij’ya. Kitab ma'drij al-vuml, p. 41, 1. 8). 
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two forms of ribn are included, with other acts, such as 
forcing up market prices, etc., as being, all of them, forms 
of fraud. Ibn Taimiyya then proceeds to specify certain 
rihaiviyya transactions which have the object of making 
mone}' breed money, generally at a deferred date, the 
transaction being either between two parties only 
{thuna iyya) or with an added intermediary (f/ittZdf/ayya), 
and the method being to combine with a loan (hard) the 
sale or letting of goods, or a stipulation for service. 
This is very much the same as the ‘Ina contract (see 
Lane, 2217<^, and also the Alabsuf of Sarakhsi, where it is 
declared to be a common trade practice),^ but in the case 
of the intermediary it is not apparent that the “ eater of 
riba ” gains any profit by the transaction. What does 
seem apparent from the passage is that Ibn Taimiyya 
regarded riba al-fadl and riba al-nasi'a as mere methods 
of overreaching, not as devices for procuring interest 
on loans. 

In the Preface, p. viii, M. Fagnan deprecates the 
suggestion that Mawardi’s presentment of the law is 
rather ideal than actual ; he assimilates the work’s 
authority to that of the Maliki law-book, the Mukhtai^ar 
of Sidi Khalil. But the law of State administration must, 
as compared with that governing individuals, be deficient 
in precision, and deficient too in sanction, for Quis 
custodiet custodes. Some of Mawardi's rules for the 
proper working of the machinery of State can be tested 

jUdl ^ Jill a) 

{Mabsut, XI, 211, 1. 10). Similarly, an agreement to accept part 
payment of a money claim in satisfaction of the whole is vitiated by 
a condition that tlie payment should take the form of a sale of goods or 

liire of a liouse, yjS- ^^^1 


JEAS. 1916. 
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by recorded instances of the machine at work — instances 
which, having regard to their comparatively recent date 
and to Mawardi’s official eminence, may be taken to liave 
been within his knowledge. For example, in describing 
the incidence of land-tax he lays down (p. 376, text 307) 
that a contract to farm out this tax is void, bdtil. on the 
ground that its collection is a fiduciary act, and excludes 
the idea of personal liability, or of profit, in the contractor. 
This he illustrates by a stoiy how Ibn 'Abbas, when ‘Ali 
was Caliph, visited the mere offer to take such a contract 
with punishment. A less remote illustration was at hand 
in the careers of the notorious Baridi brothers, the 
revenue farmers at Basra and Ahwaz, for they flourished 
in the generation preceding Mawardi's birth. Their 
doings fill a large space both in the annals of the declining 
Caliphate and in adah works of the period ; in their 
contests with the Caliphs their farming contracts were 
repeatedlj’ modified and renewed, but each renewal was 
made with the fullest official sanction, and it is evident 
that such contracts were ordinary acts of administration. 
The Baridis’ case represents actual practice ; Ibn ‘Abbas’ 
antique virtue, if it ever was practice, had long passed 
into theory. 

Again, in the chapter on the Diicdn, p. -456, text 365, 
Mawardi defines the powers of an inspector of revenue, 
rnushrij, over its collector, ‘drnil, and says that, unlike 
the mhih al-harld, he is entitled to check a collector's 
wrongdoing. He gives no instance of an inspector at 
work, but Hilal al-Sabi provides an instructive one 
( Wuzard, 319-21). 

Some half-century before Mawardi’s birth the ex-vizier 
‘Ali b ‘Isa was sent to Egypt as inspector of the revenue 
of which, since the recovery of the country from the 
Tulun family, Abu Zunbur al-Madara’i had been collector, 
( Kindi, ed. Guest, 257 ). One day ‘Ali on returning from 
a ride alarmed his stafi' by exclaiming ■‘ robbery ' ’’ He 
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had passed by a bridge whose yearly upkeep he had put 
at ten dinars, whilst the sum officially charged for it he 
had found to be GO, 000 dinars. Abu Zunbiir, who was 
present and invited to explain, kept silent, but later he 
told ‘Ali privately that his silence had proceeded from 
consideration for himself. He went on to saj^ that his 
monthly stipend was 3,000 dinars (‘Ali himself had 2,000, 
see Wuzard, 309, 1. 8), whilst his outlay, apart from his 
establishment and the claims of hospitality, involved 
items for buying off the governor’s interference, and for 
yearly gifts to the Caliph, his relatives, and high officials 
— including their viziers, something on their appointment, 
and something towards the fine laid on them when 
dismissed. ‘Ali himself and his dependants had received 
certain sums (this ‘Ali admitted with gratitude) ; more- 
over, ‘Ali held land in Syria and Egypt on which the 
annual State dues were some 10,000 dinars : had these 
been paid ? (‘Ali professed his ignorance) ; then either he 
had the sum or his agents had robbed him, but at all 
events these various claims could scarcely be met by his 
3,000 stipend. ‘Ali agreed that in the case of high 
officials a good deal must be winked at, and he ceased 
all interference in revenue matters. 

‘Ali was admitted even by his enemies to be the honest 
statesman of the age ; in the immediately preceding story 
in Wuzard he detects an accounting official (also a revenue 
farmer) trying to bribe him by money concealed in a gift 
o£ fruit, rejects it, and enforces the official’s liability to 
the full ; but some comj)limentary presents he had 
received as of course, and these had now come home 
to roost. 


H. F. A. 
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PiRKE DE Rabbi Eliezer (the Chapters of R. Eliezer the 
Great), according to tlie text of tlie MS. belonging 
to Abraham Epstein of Vienna. Translated and 
annotated with introduction and indices by Gerald 
Friedlaxder. pp. Ivii and 490. London : Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Trtibner ^ Co.. Ltd. 

This book is a welcome addition to the small budget of 
Jewish pseudepigraphical literature now available in 
English translation, and we certainlv agree with the 
translator that it has a better claim to be translated than 
the so-called Fragments of a Zadokite work, round which 
many doubts still cling. If the “ Chapters of R. Eliezer ’ 
secured a prominent place in Jewish literature for 
themselves, it is not because they were attached to 
a popular name, but on account of their intrinsic merit. 
This is strikingl}' illustrated by the fact that Maimonides, 
in his Guide to the Perplexed, devoted a whole chapter 
(ii, 26) to what he considered a puzzling philosophical 
utterance, but wliat was in reality but a homiletic 
metaphor. The whole book is a collection of homilies, 
allegories, and legends of a religious character. In his 
excellent Introduction Mr. Friedlander has given a survey 
of the sources upon which the author has apparently 
drawn, or with which he runs parallel, as well as of later 
works in which the “ Chapters ” are quoted. The most 
important question is that of the time in which the book 
was composed, a question which was first broadly 
discussed by Zunz, who did not think that it could have 
been written prior to the middle of the eighth century. 
Our translator gives the second or third decade of the 
ninth century as the approximate date, but admits that 
most of the material disposed of may belong to an earlier 
period. This seems to be the correct view, and is upheld 
by ch. XXX, which contains several references to conditions 
prevailing in the empire of the Abbaside Caliphs towards 
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the end of the eightli and the befrinning of the ninth 
centuries. Tlie autlior alludes to the conquest of Palestine 
by the Arabs in The Ahmtjation of the Mosaic La^Y. The 
allusion to paper calls to our mind that just at this period 
rag-paper was introduced into the Moslim empire (see the 
article in this Journal 1903, p. 663 seq.). There are 
also other points of contact with matters Arabic. The 
description of woman as a field occurs in the Qoran, ii, 223. 
The remark that “sword signifies only war” (p. 222), 
with the reference to Isaiah xxi, 1.5, is peculiarly illustrated 
b}^ the fact that the same word which stands for “ sword ” 
in Hebrew means “ war ” in Arabic. A large mass 
of legendary material was transmitted to the Hadith 
literature by cons-erted Jews, of whom several are known 
by name. A collection of such legends is given in Weil’s 
Biblische Legenden der Muselmdnner, as well as in 
Rehatsek’s translation of Mirkhond’s Itawzat-as-Safd 
(Oriental Translation Fund, 1892). A certain amount of 

material is also to be found in al-Tha‘alibi’.s , .•Jjill 

(Cod. Brit. Mus. Add. 9558), which is a kind of encyclo- 
ptedia of aphorisms. The earlier part of the work (which 
deserves to be edited in full) deals with Biblical subjects 
as far as they are mentioned in the Qoran, supplemented 
by legendary embellishments. Jewish influence is visible 
in the legends handed down on behalf of Wahb b. 
Mumabbih, a converted Jew who lived in the earlier 
half of the eighth century. He transmitted that Noah 
lived a thousand years, conveying his message to his 
people at the age of 950 years, as stated in Qor. xxix, 13. 
Tliere is apparently no trace of this in any Jewish source, 
and it is also at variance with Gen. i.x, 28. Other passages 
in al-Tha alibi’s work speak of - the fire of Abraham ”, 
i.e. the legendary furnace into which he was cast, the 
wolf which was alleged to have devoured Joseph, and of 
Moses smiting the angel of death who appi'oached to take 
away his soul. The last-named legend is to be found in 
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the Midrash Rabbah, v, 11. but there Moses chases Samiuael 
away with his staff on which the name of God was 
written. 

In his discussion of the relation of the Chapters " to 
other pseudepigraphical and apociyphical books Mr. Fried - 
lander inclines to the opinion that the Palestinian 
Targum known as Pseudo- Jonathan as well as Targum ii 
to Esther were dependent on them. As these Targums, 
especially the latter, are strongly agadic, the points of 
contact with the “ Chapters ” are naturally numerous. 
It is, however, highh'- probable that these Targums are 
of older date. Possibly they all drew upon a common 
source, using the same material independently, and this 
view is even strengthened by our translator’s theory — 
which we maj' readily adopt — that the *• Chapters " are 
likewise of Palestinian origin. 

Mr. Friedlander’s digest of the parallels of the 
“Chapters” with the Talmud, the various Midrashim. 
the Jewish liturgy, the Book of Jubilees, the two Books 
of Enoch, the Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs, the 
Fourth Ezra, the Books of Wisdom, and Adam and Eve is 
exhaustive and correspondingly valuable. Even patristic 
literature is not forgotten. The student of all these relics 
of a great spiritual movement who is not readily 
conversant with the original language of the “ Chapter.s ’ 
will derive much help from the translation for comparative 
research. The translation reads fluently ; the notes are 
full and show how deeply the translator is versed in 
agadic literature as well as in other works which have 
even a remote bearing on the subject. The very elaborate 
indexes render the finding of any detailed topic an easy 
task. The text is also singularly free from misprints. 
In fine, the translator has earned the ungrudging thanks 
of theological students of every denomination. 

H. Hikschfeld. 
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A Volume of the Book of Precepts by Hefes b. Yasliah. 
Edited from an Arabic MS. in the library of the 
Dropsie College, translated into Hebrew, and provided 
with critical notes and an introduction by B. Halper, 
M.A., Ph.D. pp. 278. Philadelphia, 1915. 

Most ancient literatures contain names of authors who 
are only known through being quoted occasionally by 
other writers, and it is always a triumph of research 
when the whole or part of such long-lost work is suddenly 
brought to light. A feat of this kind is the publication 
to which these lines are devoted, and the author is to be 
congratulated on his achievement. He has discovered 
a large fragment of an Arabic Book of Commandments ” 
by Hefes b. Yasliah, who he believes lived at the turn of 
the eleventh centuty. 

Conflicting theories, however, cling round the names of 
this author, and even this fragment of his work does not 
remove the doubts as to his personality. In 1895 the 
late Dr. Neubauer published an article on Hafs al Quti 
(RE.J. XXX, p. 65 seq.), the supposed author of a rhymed 
Arabic version of the Book of Psalms. While Steinschneider 
maintained the identity of Hefes and Hafs (the one being 
the Hebrew, the other the Arabic forms of the namel. 
Neubauer separated them, averring that Hafs was an 
Arab or Syrian Christian, basing his opinion in an ’lu'juza 
handed down on behalf of Hafs. Unless we assume that 
this line is an interpolation, these names seem to belong 
to two diti’erent persons, and Dr. Halper, who does not 
seem to have noticed Xeubauer's article, rightly leaves 
the que.stion open. 

Equally complicated is the question as to the time when 
our author flourished, because no indication concerning 
it is to be found in the fragment. His terminus ad quern 
is given in quotations from his writings by authors of 
the earlier half of the eleventh century. It is not, 
however, advisable to regard him as a contemporary of 
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Sa'adyah. Dr. Halper refuses to commit himself in this 
respect, and rightly also leaves this question undecided. 
He places passages of Hefes’ Arabic Pentateuch translation 
side by side with such of Sa'adyah to show the great 
similarity which exists between them, but this would 
rather prove that the latter was the earlier translator. 
W e must agree with Dr. Halper that Sa'adyah s was 
not the first Arabic version of the Bible. There exists 
positive evidence that the Jews in Medina interpreted the 
Qoran in Arabic (Bokhari, ed. Krehl, iii, p. 198). If this 
be so they must also have had some translation for the 
instruction of the young. Not only Jewish but also 
Christian translators had a share in early versions, as we 
gather from the MSS. brought to Europe by Tischendorf 
(see ZDMG., vol. viii). There exists in the British 
Museum a large fragment of an Arabic translation of the 
Book of Job, written in Arabic characters, dating from the 
ninth century (see Fleischer in ZDMG., xviii, p. 288 seq.). 
When Sa'adyah set to work on his own translation he 
must have had ample material before him, and it is very 
likely that he (chiefly as regards the Pentateuch) embodied 
the traditional translations in his work, while yet finding 
sufficient scope for the display of that originality by 
which his work is distinguished. The treasures of the 
Genizah contain numerous fragments of Arabic Bible 
versions which obviously are not Sa'adyah’s. These may 
have been the work of Qaraite translators who took pains 
to make their translations differ as much as possible from 
that of their hated opponent. These, as Salmon b. JerOham, 
Yepheth, and others, are later than Sa'adyah. Further 
investigation of this matter is sure to yield interesting 
results. 

Now as regards Hefes, he simply adopted Sa'adyah's 
standard translation without much demur, because he 
merely wanted it as a fulcrum for legal discussions. Here 
I should like to mention another point of some importance. 
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viz. that Hefei,, as far as I can ascertain, is never referred 
to by Yepheth. We inav’ gather from tliis that Hefes was 
a younger contemporary of his. Had his book been in 
evidence it would have oliered much scope for polemics to 
this prolific and pugnacious Qaraite. 

In Judah b. Barzillai's commentary on the Booh of 
Creation we find a long quotation from Hefes’ work which 
secured him a place among early Jewish philosophers. 
Dr. Halper has done well to reproduce this passage (which 
is missing in his fragment) in the original as well as in 
the English translation. On the basis of this quotation 
Hefes is credited with having influenced Bahyah b. 
Baqudah's proof of the existence of God, derived from the 
order of the four elements. Both, however, were in this 
respect forestalled by Sa‘adyah, who, in his Pentateuch 
commentary and elsewhere, argues the existence of God 
on the basis of the “ firmly established ” arrangement 
of the four elements (see JQR., X.S., vi, p. 361 seq.). 
Dr. Halper himself points out that no treatise on 
philosophy by Hefes is known, and it is therefore probable 
that he simply borrowed his theory from Sa'adyah. 

Dr. Halper gives a careful description of the MS. used 
by him. It shares the characteristics both of style and 
spelling of most Jewish-Arabic MSS., characteristics 
fi’equently taken for tuistakes and injudiciously corrected 
by editors. Now, although the case endings are regularly 
dropped the tanioln is frequently expressed by or even 
for all cases. Thus (fob 46, 1. 20) stands for 

(fol. 126, 1. 12) for f,l^, (fob 15a, 

I. 14) for NinniD NJXOT (fol. 176, 1. 22) for 

^^U;, X"1S‘3 (fol. 46, 1. 14) for^.U, Xy^nDD (fol. 21c6, 
1. 23) for xnnxn (fol. 22 a, 1 . ll) for 

nX£3J X-imVoI. 36, 1. 25) is 
(fol. 14a, 1. 23) is not a mistake, but stands for 
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and not in sta.tus con-^tr. (see Mufa^sal, p. 47). In 
|V“l3 (fol. 18(1. 1. 20) the niln is not radical but tiie 
word stands for '-^..4 (stone of a wild date). Finally 

(fol. 29b. 1. 4) is A clas.sical instance of 

the freedom with which the final nun was treated 
occurs in Qor. xcvi. 15. for In Jewish- 

Arabic texts we also find the tanwln expressed by 
a detached for all cases, e.g. jX nmS for J (see my 
Clirestomcdhy, p. 17, 1. 7). On fol. 28G, 1. 21, Sx is not 
Jl but the definite article, although standing at the end 
of a line. This is very frequent (see JQR., l.c., p. 365. 
three times). In ''3Xllk'?X (fol. 16b, 1. 13^' the ' is 
mater led ion is to mark the genitive. The word should 
be 

> 

In his treatment of the text Dr. Halper displays 
a sound knowledge of the Arabic language, albeit he only 
had one MS. at his disposal, and the loose spelling as 
well as the numerous vulgarisms require an extensive 
experience in dealing with them. Placed between the 
dilemma of reproducing the text as he found it, or furnish 
it M'ith diacritical points, he chose the former style. It 
seems to me, however, that lie would have been well 
advised to provide them. Editors of ancient texts owe 
it to the readers to render the reading as smooth as 
possible. In a mixed text such as this, less experienced 
readers will find it difficult always to distinguish Arabic 
passages from the Hebrew ones. There exist many MSS. 
in Arabic characters in which the diacritical points are 
sparsely provided. It is therefore desirable that they 
should be added by editors because the omission is 
frequently due to external reasons. On the other hand, 
Dr. Halper was right not to tamper with the grammatical 
peculiarities, which are not the exclusive property of 
Jewish authors, but are also found in works on philosophy 
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and medicine by Arab authors. Dr. Halper’s introduction 
is thorough and instructive, his notes are ample and clear 
up most of the difficulties in a satisfactory manner. 
He has added a Hebrew version for the benefit of many 
readers interested in the work who are not acquainted 
with Arabic. On a later occasion he might do well to 
provide an English translation. The work is an eloquent 
testimony to his erudition both in Arabic and Rabbinics, 
and its elegant get up does great credit to the author 
as well as to the institution under whose auspices it was 
published. 


H. Hirschfeld. 
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Clements, E., Introduction to 
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184-6. 
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Keith, A. B., Veda of the Black 
Vajus School, 617-30. 
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Recollections of an Indian 
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Nwadet Weir, Upper Burma, 

492. 
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Panipat, death of Hemu after 
battle of, 527-35. 

PiKGiTEB, F. E., Map of the 
Earth, 537-9. 

An Indian Game : Heaven or 

Hell, 539-42. 

Periplus of the Erythra?an Sea, 
829-.37. 

Porssix, L. DE LA V., & Tho.mas, 
F. W., A Nepalese Vajra, 733-5. 

Prati - Sravana - purvani Naksha- 
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Rashahat-i-'Ainal-Hayat, 59-75. 

Beinach's theory of sacrifice, 542- 
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Rice, L., New Asoka Edict at 
Maski, 83S-9. 

Ridoeway, Professor IV., Theory 
of the Origrin of Indian Drama, 
821-9. 

Rosary of the Righteous, 66. 

Rupnath Edict, 113. 
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Sabahat al-Abrar, 66. 

Sacrifice, theory of M. Reinach 
on, 542-55. 

Saddharma - punclarika, 269-77 : 
text found in Eastern Turkestan, 
269. 

iiaiva Mysticism, the alphabet in, 
699-708. 

>Saka Era and Salivahana. 809-20. 

Salivahana and the Saka Era, 809- 
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•Sankaracharya, date of, 151-62. 

Sanskrit grammatical note, 571-2. 

Sarada alphabet, 677-708. 

Savce, .4. H. , The Arzawan Letters 
and other Hittite Note.s. 2.53-68. 

Shafeites, 81 et seqq., 298. 

Sira, inscription from, 28.3. 

•Siva as depicted in sculpture. 126. 

Smith, V. A., The Death of Hemu, 
I^j6, o2 j — 3o. 


Spooxee. Elizabeth C., The 
Fravashi of Gautama, 497-504. 

Spooner, Dr., Asura Maya, Mount 
Meru, and Karsa, 362-6. 

Sumerian and Georgian, 1-58. 

Sun Tzu, 332. 

Sutta Nipata in Sanskrit version 
from Eastern Turkestan, 709- 
32. 
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Taungbyon, place of Burmese 
festival, 495. 

Taxila, Two Kharosthi inscriptions 
from, 279-85. 

Tel-el Amarna tablet, 253-61. 

Thirteen, the unlucky number, 
.350-5. 

Thomas, F. IV., Notes on the 
Edicts of Asoka, 113-23. 

Malava-gana-sthiti, 162-6. 

Two Kharosthi Inscriptions 

from Ta.xila, 279-85. 

Dr. Spooner, Asura Maya, 

Mount Meru, and Karsa, 362-6. 

Ts'ao Kuo-Chiu, one of the Chinese 
Eight Immortals, 802-3. 

Ts'e Yuan Hai Ching, .331. 

Tserethelt, .M., Sumerian and 
Georgian : a Study in Compara- 
tive Philology, I-5S. 

Turner, R. L. , Thelndo-Germanic 
Accent in Marathi, 203-51. 

U 

Udeinna, the elephant-tamer of 
Kyaukse, 493. 

Unlucky number 13, 350-5. 

V 

V.ajra from Nepal, 733-5. 

Vajrapani, name of Gautama or 
other Buddhist figures, 497-504. 

Vedic Sanskrit accent, 205. 

Vexk.ateswaka, S. V., Date of 
-Sankaracharya, 151-62. 

Vi.siiu as depicted in sculpture, 
126. 

Vivasa in Asoka Edict, 113-19. 
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Yaqub Charkhi, 61. 
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Zangi Ata. black Tashkend saint. 
63. 

Zawgyi. river of Burma, 491 et 
seq. 

Zidaw Weir. Upper Burma, 492. 
Zoroastrian period of Indian his- 
tory. 138-43. 362-6. 
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